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OHAPTIB  I. 

Ill  the  pttrtonr  of  ui  aaoient  and  somewhat 
Imposing  oonntry  residence  in  Warwick,  were 
wated  a  father  and  mother,  and  their  only 
daughter.  An  air  of  anxiety  rested  upon  their 
features,  as  they  gazed  in  silence  upon  the 
flickering  embers,  which  the  coolness  of  an 
October  erening  rendered  grateful. 

The  father  had  seen  more  than  threescore 
winters.  He  had  been  a  decided  and  fearless 
Puritan  f^om  his  youth.  As  the  younger  son 
of  a  wealthy  baronet,  he  was  a  conspicuous 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  persecution.  Of  fines 
and  imprisonments  he  had  large  experience; 
but  fines  and  imprisonments  failed  to  oonrince 
him  that  it  was  better  to  obey  men  than  God. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Parliament,  and 
cordially  approved  of  the  recourse  to  arms ; 
though  he  was  too  old  to  become  himself  a 
soldier. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 
English  blood  had  been  shed  on  English  soil, 
by  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  No  authentic 
report  of  the  result  of  the  confiict  had  reached 
the  retired  family.  In  deep  solicitude  they 
were  awaiting  its  arriyal. 

*<  Father,'*  said  AUce,  with  a  Toice  such  as 
one  lores  to  hear  repeat  the  numbers  of  the 
noblest  poet,  «  do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
further  bloodshed?" 

*<  I  fear,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Elliston,  « that 
these  are  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  God 
hath  a  ooatroTersy  with  England,  because  of 
her  perseentioBs  of  his  chosen  ones.   The  pros- 
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pect  before  her  is  dark,  and  would  be  heart- 
crushing  but  for  the  thought  that  God  reigns.*' 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  by  Alice.  A  tall,  thin  man  stood  before 
her.  The  darkness  obscured  his  features,  but 
his  words  of  affectionate  greeting  revealed  the 
presence  of  one  already  famous  throughout 
England,  and  destined  to  become  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

**  Mr.  Baxter  !**  said  Alice,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  welcome.  Mr.  Elliston 
hastened  to  embrace  his  friend.  Both  wept,  and 
for  some  moments  no  words  were  uttered,  save 
brief  and  devout  invocatioxm  of  the  divine 
blessing. 

**  Ton  have  come;"  said  Elliston,  when  they 
were  seated  by  the  fireside,  "from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  can  tell  us  the  news — sad  enough  in 
any  event.*' 

The  earnest  looks  of  Alice  seconded  her 
father's  request.  Mr.  Baxter  smiled  sadly, 
and  remarked,  *'tt  is  no  pleasant  story  for  a 
maiden's  ear.** 

Alice  blushed.  **  Hers  is  no  idle  curiosity,*' 
said  her  father;  <*8he  is  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  this  contest,  and  with  the  interests 
at  stake.** 

«<0n  the  last  Sabbath,'*  said  Baxter,  **l 
preached  for  my  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark.  In  the  midst  of  my  sermon,  the  people 
heard  the  cannon  play,  and  perceived  that  the 
armies  were  engaged.  When  the  sermon  was 
dpne  in  the  afternoon,  the  report  was  more 
audible,  which  made  us  all  long  to  hear  of  the 
suooese.    About  sunsetting,  many  treops  fled 
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through  the  town,  telling  us  that  all  iras  lost 
on  the  Parliament's  side ;  but  they  hurried  on 
without  giving  any  particulars." 

As  Baxter  made  a  slight  pause,  Alice  fixed 
her  speaking  eyes  upon  her  father.  His  coun- 
tenance was  composed,  but  colourless,  and  his 
eyes  were  closed.  "The  townsmen,  then,'' 
oontinued  Mr.  Baxter,  **  sent  a  messenger  to 
Stratford-on-Ayon,  and  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  returned." 

**  With  what  news  7"  said  Elliston  eagerly,  if 
not  impaUentiy. 

*<The  left  wing  of  the  Parliament's  army 
was  wholly  routed  by  Prince  Rupert:" — the 
old  man  sighed,  and  Alice's  downcast  eyes 
were  moistened. — "  While  his  men  were  plun- 
dering the  wagons,  the  main  body  and  the 
right  wing  routed  the  rest  of  the  King's  army." 

<*How  happened  it,"  said  Elliston,  "that 
the  left  wing  gave  way  T" 

**  It  occurred  through  the  treachery  of  Sir 
James  Fortescue.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
charge,  he  went  over  to  the  King." 

**  What  I  always  feared.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  of  hereditary  honours,  cannot 
easily  resist  the  flatteries  of  a  king.  I  would 
that  none  but  yeomen  held  commissions  in  the 
army." 

**  You  would  exclude  many  noblemen  who 
are  the  strength  of  the  cause." 

**  Then  it  will  not  prosper.  If  it  prosper,  it 
must  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ood's 
people." 

«  True ;  yet  He  sometimes  useth  the  instru- 
mentality of  those  who  are  not  his  serrants. 
The  wrath  of  man  is  sometimes  made  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  God.  But  there  are 
noblemen  engaged  in  this  cause,  who  are 
doubtless  goyemed  by  the  fear  of  God.  Some 
haye  already  done  excellent  seryice.  Lord  St 
John  fell  in  the  late  battle,  and  the  yictory  was 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  Sir  Arthur  Hasselrig. 
What  could  we  do  without  our  noble  general, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  7" 

«  There  is  one  who  is  far  better  fitted  than  he 
to  be  leader  in  arms,  as  he  has  been  in  council 
firom  the  commencement  of  the  struggle." 

"Tou  mean  Mr.  Hampden.  I  confess  it 
would  giye  me  great  content  to  see  the  chief 
power  in  his  hands." 

**  I  distrust  not  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  in 
Hampden  there  are  gifts  and  graces,  such  as 
God  bestowed  upon  Nehemiah  of  old." 

**  I  doubt  not  he  is  doing  the  cause  greater 
seryice  than  he  could  render,  were  the  whole 
care  of  the  soldiery  upon  him.  My  spirit  has 
often  been  refreshed  by  the  heavenly  conyersa- 
tion  of  that  beloved  man.  He  has  a  ripeness 
for  Heaven  which  makes  me  fear  that  poor  dis- 
tracted England  may  ere  long  lack  his  ser- 


vices,— ^in  consequence  of  his  being  called  to 
the  nobler  ones  of  the  upper  sanctuary." 

"  Were  you  near  the  battie-field  t"  whispered 
Alice. 

**  I  visited  it  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
and  found  the  Earl  of  Essex  keeping  the 
ground,  and  the  King's  army  upon  a  hill  about 
a  mile  off.  There  were  then  about  a  thousand 
dead  bodies  upon  the  field;  many  had  been 
buried  before  I  came." 

"  A  thousand  Englishmen  slun  by  the  hands 
of  their  brethren !"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  a 
blanched  cheek  and  uplifted  hands. 

"A  thousand  souls  sent  to  their  everlasting 
account,"  said  Mr.  Elliston  solemnly.  "  When 
He  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  what  a  fear- 
ful account  will  a  tyrannous  king  and  perse- 
cuting hierarchy  have  to  render !" 

"You  speak  harshly  of  his  majesty.  We 
must  remember  that  he  is  our  lawful  sove- 
reign, though  he  has  had  iU  advisers.  I  trust 
that,  now  they  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the 
oppressed,  they  will  consider  their  folly  and 
wickedness,  and  give  to  the  King  wholesome 
councils,  and  such  as  will  bring  the  troubles 
to  a  speedy  close.  At  farthest,  one  more 
battie  will  give  us  peace." 

Mr.  Elliston  kept  silence,  but  by  a  gesture 
showed  plainly  that  he  differed  from  his  friend. 
The  opinion  expressed  by  Baxter  was  very 
generally  entertained  by  the  Puritans,  but  Mr. 
Elliston  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
Mr.  Hampden,  who  had  far  juster  views  of  the 
prospects  of  the  nation. 

"  Are  the  soldiers  still  at  EdgehUl  !"  said 
Alice. 

"The  King^s  troops  have  gone  to  Oxford. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  having  taken  care  of  the 
wounded,  is  at  Warwick  Castie." 

"A  thousand  slain  ones  on  the  field!  Was 
it  not  an  awful  sight  7" 

"It  was.  The  sight  of  death  in  so  many 
ghastly  forms,  woke  within  me  more  dreadful 
thoughts  of  the  second  death  than  I  am  wont 
to  entertain.  Were  the  war  to  continue  long, 
I  would  join  some  regiment  and  labour  to  pre- 
pare the  soldier  for  the  great  change  which  is 
ever  at  his  door.  There  are,  however,  many 
in  the  army,  to  whom  a  sudden  summons  would 
not  be  unsafe." 

"Were  there  any  mourners  seeking  for  lost 
friends  on  the  field  of  death  7" 

"  I  saw  there  a  mother  with  her  infant  child. 
She  sought  its  father  among  those  grim  corpses. 
She  placed  the  child  on  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  the  dead,  and  it  dabbled  its  littie  hand  in 
the  clotted  gore,  and  looked  up  and  smiled, 
and  wondered  at  the  tears  which  rained  from 
the  eyes  of  the  mother.  I  spoke  to  the  dis- 
tressed woman,  and  found  alas !  that  she  had 
no  hope  Cor  him  who  was  gone." 
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"It  mast  be  wrong,"  said  the  gentle  mother, 
who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence.  «  What 
are  the  oppressions  which  hare  been  suffered 
to  scenes  like  these  ?  Ifr.  Baxter,  you  are  a 
minister  of  a  peaoefVil  gospel — can  you  counte- 
nance such  deeds  V* 

<*  I  confess  I  long  had  doubts  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  drawing  the  sword,  apparently 
against  his  nii^esty,  but,  really  in  defence  of 
Ms  just  authority,  till  they  were  resoWed  by 
Mr.  Hampden.  He  has  thought  deeply  upon 
tiie  matter,  and  taken  counsel  of  God.  When 
we  last  met,  we  spent  the  whole  night  in 
conference  upon  this  subject,  not  without  much 
prayer.  He  wept  sorely  at  the  necessity  of 
haying  resort  to  the  weapons  of  blood ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  clearly  a  case  in  which 
Ood  himself  mustereth  the  host  to  war.  If 
ever  man  liyed  with  a  single  eye,  that  man  is 
John  Hampden.  He  has  most  earnestly  asked 
wisdom  fh>m  God,  and,  I  doubt  not,  has  re- 
eeiyed  it" 

<*I  agree  with  you  perfectly  in  that  opinion," 
said  Mr.  Elliston. — "  You  are  feeble  and  weary, 
and  need  rest.  We  will  hear  more  from  you 
on  the  morrow.  Ton  do  not  design  to  make 
as  abiief  Tisitf" 

"I  found  myself  shut  out  from  my  field  of 
labour,  and  feeling  sure  of  a  welcome,  I  came 
with  the  purpose  of  remaining  till  the  fighting 
is  at  an  end." 

"Ton  judged  rightly  that  you  would  be 
welcome.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hare  you  with 
us  as  long  as  you  propose."  The  manner  in 
whieh  he  said  this,  rerealed  to  the  obserying 
ear  of  Alice,  his  conyiction  that  the  yisit  was 
likely  to  be  a  protracted  one.  So  much  the 
better,  so  far  as  the  yisit  was  concerned.  Mr. 
Slliston's  was  but  one  of  ten  thousand  firesides 
in  England,  where  Mr.  Baxter  would  haye  been 
welcome  for  a  lifetime. 

The  Bible  was  placed  before  him.  A  chapter 
was  read,  and  expounded  with  the  clearness, 
copiousness,  and  heart-application  which  cha- 
racterized the  seryices  of  Baxter.  A  fervent 
prayer  was  then  offered  for  themseWes,  for 
their  country,  and  for  the  church  of  God. 

CHAPTBB    II. 

Mn.  Baxtsb  remained  with  his  ftiend  nearly 
a  month,  when  the  war,  instead  of  being  ended, 
had  spread  all  oyer  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  discoyered,  to  his  great  grief,  that 
his  old  friend  was  little  better  than  a  republican. 
Mr.  Elliston  had  not,  like  Baxter  and  many 
odiers,  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  the 
Parliament  was  not  carrying  war  against  the 
King.  He  regarded  the  King  as  an  enemy  to 
be  conquered;  yea,  he  thought  he  might  as 
lawfUly  be  shot  as  any  soldier  in  his  army. 


Baxter,  oyer  lealous  to  confute  political  as 
well  as  religious  heresies,  held  long  discussions 
with  his  host,  and  spared  no  arguments  to  win 
him  back  to  loyalty.  He  also  sought  to  guard 
Alice  from  adopting,  on  this  subject,  the  opi- 
nions of  her  father.  She  would  listen,  with 
pleased  attention,  to  his  propositions  and  dis- 
tincUons;  sometimes  interposing  questions 
which  would  inconyeniently  interfere  with  the 
continuity  of  his  elaborate  logic,  and  sometimes 
in  gentle,  yet  glowing  language,  giving  utter- 
auce  to  sentiments  which  would  have  charmed 
the  ear  of  Milton. 

Perceiying  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  the  war,  unwilling  to  remain  inactiye, 
and  perhaps  ill-pleased  with  his  failure  to 
restore  his  friend  to  loyalty,  Baxter  accepted 
an  inyitation  to  become  the  minister  of  the 
garrison  at  Coventry. 

Some  months  had  passed,  and  the  cloud  still 
hung  over  England,  ever  and  anon  discharging 
its  fiery  contents.  It  was  evening.  Alice  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  parlour — ^her  parents  having, 
gone  to  an  evening  lecture.  There  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  The  timid  servant  hesita- 
ting, AHce  lifted  the  latch.  <' George  HoUis, 
what  has  brought  you  here!"  was  her  half- 
unconscious  exclamation.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  pronounced  his  name  without  the 
customary  prefix.  She  became  conscious  of 
the  fact  as  soon  as  the  words  had  escaped  from 
her  lips,  and  in  her  confusion,  she  neglected  to 
invite  him  to  enter.  He  waited  not  for  an 
inyitation ;  but  seeing  her  in  need  of  support, 
he  gently  placed  his  arm  around  her,  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  then  led  her  to  the 
sofa,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side.  For  a 
moment  the  silence  was  unbroken,  unless  it 
were  by  the  audible  beating  of  her  heart. 
Their  eyes  met — there  was  a  world  of  meaning 
exchanged  in  that  glance. 

"  Why  are  you  not  at  the  University  T"  said 
Alice,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  break  the 
oppressive  silence. 

**  Because,"  said  he,  smiling  for  the  first  time 
since  his  entrance,  "I  find  a  much  stronger 
attraction  here." 

**  These  are  not  the  times  for  compliments. 
Ton  did  not  employ  them  at  my  uncle's,  I  pray 
you  do  not  enter  upon  them  here.  It  is  a 
matter  of  joy  to  your  friends,  that  while  many 
are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field,  your 
duty  calls  you  to  the  quiet  retreats  of  learning." 
This  was  spoken  in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  Uie 
conversation.  HoUis  was  half-inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  ironical. 

**  Have  I  done  well  in  remaining  thus  long  in 
those  quiet  retreats,  leaving  my  countrymen  to 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  ?" 

''Men  have  different  callings." 

*<  I  recently  met  one  who  when  these  troubles 
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oftme  on,  was  in  Italy,  drinking  at  the  fountains 
of  literature,  and  perfecting  himself  in  that 
diyine  art  whose  brightest  ornament  he  is ;  he 
immediately  set  out  for  England,  deeming  it 
base  to  be  exgoying  a  learned  ^ase  abroad, 
when  his  friends  were  fighting  for  liberty  at 
home.  In  like  manner,  I  judge  that  it  ill 
becomes  the  son  of  Colonel  Hollis  to  abide  in 
safety  at  Cambridge,  when  brayer  and  better 
men  are  baring  their  bosoms  to  the  death-shot." 

**  You  intend  to  join  the  army,"  said  Alice, 
yainly  endeayouring  to  conceal  the  alarm  the 
thought  occasioned. 

'*  I  haye  come  to  ask  your  approbation  of  the 
work  before  me." 

"  Mine  I" 

**  Tes,  yours  1"  fixing  his  eye  upon  hers.  "  It 
is  a  solemn  step,  and  I  wish  for  the  approbation 
and  blessing  of  one  whose  fayour  I  prize  more 
highly  than  that  of  any  human  being.  May  I 
hope  that " 

The  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the  agita- 
tion of  Alice.  She  was  preseryed  from  falling 
from  her  seat,  only  by  the  interyention  of  his 
arm.  Before  another  word  was  spoken,  her 
parents  entered  the  parlour.  Alice  requested 
her  father  to  assist  her  to  her  chamber.  On 
leaying  the  apartment,  she  gaye  Hollis  a  look 
and  smile  which  remoyed  all  doubt  respecting 
his  interest  in  her  heart. 

On  Mr.  Elliston's  return  to  the  parlour,  Hol- 
lis made  a  brief  statement  of  the  object  of  his 
Tisit.  "  I  saw  your  daughter,"  said  he,  **  last 
summer,  at  Elliston  Hall,  and  the  esteem  with 
which  I  was  led  to  regard  her,  has  caused  me 
to  make  this  hasty  yisit,  preyious  to  my  com- 
mitting myself  to  the  chances  of  the  field.  It 
was  not  my  purpose  to  say  aught  to  her  respect- 
ing my  feelings  and  wishes,  till  I  had  first  se- 
curedyour  approbation;  I  haye  been  led  to  depart 
from  that  purpose,  for  which  I  craye  pardon." 

<<I  should  expect  nothing  from  the  son  of 
Colonel  Hollis,  but  what  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  propriety  and  right.  I  was  aware 
that  you  had  seen  my  daughter,  and  haye  some- 
times feared  that  an  impression  might  haye 
been  made  unfayourable  to  her  peace." 

*'I  saw  her  worth,  and  may  haye  uncon- 
sciously manifested  the  admiration  and  regard 
it  was  adapted  to  awaken.  The  son  of  John 
Hollis  would  not  seek  to  ensnare  the  affections 
of  any  one  without  the  consent  of  those  to 
whom  she  owes  duty.  What  has  taken  place 
this  eyening  was  without  design,  and  for  it  I 
hope  to  be  pardoned." 

<*  I  know  Colonel  John  Hollis  well,  and  if,  as 
I  trust  he  is,  the  son  be  worthy  of  the  sire,  he 
is  one  to  whom  a  parent  may  well  be  content 
to  commit  his  daughter's  happiness.  But, 
young  man,  think  well  before  you  proceed  fur- 
ther in  this  matter.     The  times  are  troublous. 


It  may  be  that  the  good  oauM  may  be  OT«r- 
bome.  In  that  case,  the  members  of  so  promi- 
nent a  family  as  yours  would  meet  with  exile, 
if  not  with  death.  Besides,  you  are  yet  young, 
and  may  meet  with  some  one,  perhaps,  among 
the  daughters  of  the  noble,  who  would  better 
grace  your  father's  halls." 

*'I  fear  not  to  affirm,  that  among  all  the 
daughters  of  England's  nobles,  there  is  no  one 
of  more  true  grace  and  dignity  than  Alice." 

The  old  Puritan  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  man. 

'*What  says  the  Colonel  to  your  prqject  of 
wooing  a  country  girl  ?" 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  you  told  me  you  knew  my 
father." 

**  He  has  increased  in  power  and  consequence 
since  I  saw  him." 

**He  remains  unchanged,  saye  that  he  has 
an  intenser  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  firmer 
daring  to  resist  it  When  he  drew  the  sword, 
he  threw  away  the  scabbard." 

Again  a  smile  rested  on  the  old  man's  lipa. 
** Think  well  of  the  matter:  you  haye  my  ap- 
probation so  far  as  you  haye  that  of  your 
honoured  father." 

"Thank  you.  In  the  morning,  I  will,  if 
Alice  will  allow  me,  spend  an  hour  with  her ; 
then  I  must  hasten  back  to  Cambridge." 

The  loyers  met  at  an  early  hour.  No  yerbal 
explanation  of  the  relation  they  sustained  to 
each  other  seemed  necessary. 

* '  I  must  leaye  you,  dearest,  in  an  hour  at  most. 

**  Must  you  return  to  the  Uniyersity  so  soon  7 

« I  return  to  Cambridge,  but  not  to  the  Uni- 
yersity. I  haye  lately  had  an  interyiew  with 
one  whom  England  will  ere  long  recognise  as 
her  mightiest  son,  and  I  haye,  in  consequence, 
with  my  father's  permission,  resolyed  to  join  m 
regiment  of  cayalry  about  to  be  raised.  It  is 
to  consist  wholly  of  noblemen." 

"Of  noblemen  I" 

"  Yes,  of  noblemen  by  diyine  right  No  one 
is  to  be  receiyed  who  cannot  giye  an  intelligent 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  within  him.  It  is  to 
be  composed  of  those  who  can  pray  as  well  as 
fight;  who,  while  they  wield  the  weapons  of 
carnal  warfare,  can  at  the  same  time  grasp  the 
sword  of  the  spirit.  With  such  men,  our  leader 
is  confident  he  can  sweep  away  eyery  opposing 
foe,  and  show  in  what  way  an  end  can  be  put 
to  a  war,  which,  if  protracted,  will  make  Eng- 
land a  desert" 

"  Such  a  regiment  the  world  has  neyer  seen. 
Who  is  to  command  it  7" 

<«  Oliyer  Cromwell,  now  a  captain." 

A  look  of  disappointment  clouded  her  trans- 
parent features.  He  guessed  the  thought  that 
was  passing  in  her  mind. 

(To  be  fioiitimvad.) 


»> 


jt 


GETHSEMANE. 


Wbm  Jhu  not  to  pr^,  mo 
oroilTit— teloTsd  b;  Kktnu'. 


ft  It  Bight  K 
That  Natura,  with  prophetic  Bje,  fbrnav 
Th*  mj^ridgi  of  her  Lard.  With  It!  TOU, 
Thr  tcirMnth  did  tmnbln,  ud  ths  buds 
That  SpilDi;  had  stIt  wikranl.  hM  tbeli 
ic^nlii  IhaiitBTfcndlcstHrfBUT. 
i  boTTOF  Df  ETe«l  dmrkqev  fell  on  Him 


ijid  tberscvlptcfcaitoD,  and  had  iband 
Bl>  daily  bnad,  Iw  tonwd;  (br  la  (lu  hoar 
Of  utter  ascviifa,  arniwllij  !■  dau> 


UdIo  IbgB,  H*  turned. 
But  tber  wttv  K^me, — frwtf .' — and  Ho  narcbing  ftn 
Tbat  beavj-flyad  aad  nl^hidnlsvqt  band 
NntdwdoDbiuileapiiiplBa,    Ikef  twk  t^lr  m 
milir  Hb,  irha  fcr  ItulT  lalin  hid  tolled  aod  tai«l 
iDd  healed  their  ilckuu  aod  lapptled  tbili  nnd. 
And  valkod  at  midnight  on  the  raging  lea, 
SDore  with  U»  powen  of  darkneia.    Riling  tidei 
OTcrleTBd,  untiring  anieqalted  lore 
Hind  with  Ibe  qocrtlMI  trvm  tiioae  llpa  dirlBa, 


(gain,  and  prajed.    The  BaoDmfU]  ollree  beat, 

ffeaTlng  their  branchei  ronnd  him  tenderly, 

(Bd  ilgbed  and  thrilled,  thro'  all  ttaelr  UitaalBg  Uam, 


Fa«ed  that  dnad  honr,  Ihi^  m>  dKdplM  llept. 
There  vae  a  pitying  iplrit  of  tl|e  akieii, 


Jnottend  panci  tw  an  ■ngrateful  a 


And  ahrlnklng.  In  vnr  porerty  of  lUtfa, 

To  add  the  wordi,  that  make  mi  will,  onrowa 
ThoD,  who  amid  IleaTen>  bllu,  Ibrgettejt  oat 

Nor  bow  the  ihafta  of  p^D  do  trouble  II, 
Send  ne  a  itTengthenlng  angvl,  in  oar  Med ; 
~      h*  TlyMirUiat  tofH. 


Wb  pMMBt  oar  naden  with 
•  pcrtnit  of  th*t  dUtingviabed 
>■»— f,  Al«xmiider  Von  Huib- 
boldt  Thig  atciiieiit  philosa- 
pber  WH  born  >t  B«rllii,  8«p- 
Umbar  14tb,  17GB.  Be  ia 
Mnwqnentlj  now  ngh^  jaua 
of  Kge.  During  tli«  whole  of 
OuB  loDg  life  be  h>«  been 
Mtifel;  engaged  in  the  pnr- 
■oit  of  phfBical  Mienoe,  his 
MDtribationa  ta  wMeh  kre 
ftlmoit  ma  nnmennu  u  hia 
7e»ra.  He  hu  naited  alnoat 
OTBry  qnui^  of  the  world 
aa  B  aaieotifio  traTeller.  Hia 
moat  celebrated  ecienliCo  ex- 
pedition wu  that  in  wliioh 
he  explored  the  T^itma  of 
CeotTkl  America,  in  the  ;eu« 
17B9-1808.  The  reenlta  of 
that  expedition  hare  been 
of  the  atnoM  inpca-tuioe 
to  adence.  The  publications 
eonneeted  with  it  fill  no  leaa 
than  MTCDteen  folio  aad 
eleven  quarto  Tolnmea,  mag- 
nificentlj  iUoatrsted.  The 
expedition  next  in  importance 
wai  one  to  Central  Aua, 
oommenced  in  1829.  In  thia 
jonmey  he  explored  the  Ura- 
lian  Honnt^na,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  anil  the  frontiere  of 
China.  The  reanlta  ware 
pnbliahed  at  Faria  in  IMS. 
Hia  lateat  work  ie  the  Eoamoa,  pnbliahed  in  IS47.  Humboldt  U  aaid  to  be  on  the  moat  Intimate 
term*  of  pareonal  friendabip  witii  the  King  and  ro;al  familj  of  Pnuwa,  bj  whom  he  ia  held  in 
the  hi^Mft  eatimation,  and  among  whom  he  ia  almoat  domeatioated. 


BDNNTMEAD. 


Tnmn  ia  no  more  common  mistake  than  that 
of  anpponng  that  Americans  are,  aa  compared 
wlUt  other  nationa,  without  Datiotial  recolleo- 
tions.  Though  our  republic  is  joung,  our 
nation  ia  old.  We  baTe  an  iuberitance  in  John 
Hilton  and  OUtot  Cromwell,  in  Shakespeare, 
and  Spenser,  and  Chancer,  and  WickliSe,  and 
Alft^,  and  Caedmon,  In  the  I«ng  Parliament, 
and  Battle  Abbey,  and  Doomsday  Book,  and 
in  all  the  other  great  namea  and  eTCnta  of  early 
English  history,  just  oa  inalienable  aa  that  of 
the  moat  loyal  sabjecta  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Brary  great  stream  has  a  delta  at  its  month. 
Bnglaod  is  one,  we  are  the  other,  of  the  two 
main  ohannela  through  wblch  the  long  stream 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Ufa  is  emptying  itaelf  into  the 
great  ocean  of  modern  ciTilltation.  This  delta 
If  with  the  reign  of  Qeorga  m.,  less 


before  that,  all  the  glorious  achierements  in 
literature,  In  anoB,  in  the  growth  of  liberal 
ideas,  and  the  establishment  of  ciril  rights,  are 
a  joint  inheritance.  Among  these  Ustorioal 
reoolleotions,  to  wMch  erery  American  may 
asaert  an  inalienable  birthright,  are  those 
connected  with  the  grant  of  the  Oreat  Charter 
of  Engliah  liberty. 

This  oelebrated  q>ot  is  now  a  common,  oon- 
uating  of  one  hoot^ed  and  aixty  acres,  on  the 
banlu  of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Egham. 
We  giro  an  excellent  engraTing  of  it  in  the 
ftont  of  our  present  number,  copied  from  a 
recent  EngUah  work.  Its  name  ia  aaid,  by 
Matthew  of  Wegtminster,  to  be  deriTcd  from  a 
Saxon  word  signifying  council— wt  era!  councils 
baring  been  held  there,  before  that  which  has 
glTon  it  Buch  celebrity. 


■<r 


THE  GOBLET  OP  REVENGE. 


u  to  br  Uwa,  poor  BttH.  nor  jiltj,  ftta,  nc 


Tvill  tTHk  Ibj  darkiat  pithirii  thronfb  d»°rti  Oni  uul 
Ror  wm  lU  tJg*F(ltuB  be  qimehsil  ht«  Id  Uv  flovlBE 


Wboaa  bnilid  awl)  m  floatue  wtth  mvr  ItUiailBc 

brotb— 
WhliA  Bwriu  t«  brook  the  IniUnj  or  puigi  of  ludi  » 


fliigvukt« — oh,  TengokDev  mrald  bi 


n  dorlj  bDught  wheo  tfaoH  «l 


WHk  UteTlnf  ud  Onblddni  itap,  on  tbM  sucbulcd 


Qan  Uh  Oh  Iku]  puthrnvntr  whoia  Lmport  tbon  hMt 
Ultea^  Dim  imbB  Mud  TlJ>e*  mnll  InU  Uif  bn  to 


nil  up  tho  goMtn  (obltt,  ud  b«u  It  to  Ui  iMe— 

inl  BBiiu^clou  qiii*aa  tbs  roii  avnngB  hath  aliad  Kr 
htant 

Up,  BiM,  front  thr  beadsd  knee— thn  Iktkl  d«ed  ti  danil 
nnUi  Um  mck  Oj  hudnud  bHft  hath  duU;  tboi 

b.«iii.- 
OvdnlnadnDghludeidlT,  DorlODk  btbtnd  ttaH  mun— 
MmUi  kBd  iUt*  ilull  awat  to-night  npm  tba  Styglu 

■boial 


J' 


SCHILLER'S  SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 


A   NEW  TBAN8LATI0N. 


Thb  poeti7  of  this  poem  hu  b«en  m»de 
ftmiliHr  to  Bnglish  readers  ntUi«r  by  th« 
Ootlinea  of  Betieob  and  the  niiirie  of  Bomberg, 
Eliui  bf  sn;  trsnilfttion  that  hea  jet  been 
published.  The  attempt  to  traoslate  this,  or 
any  genuioe  poem,  front  on«  language  to  another 
is  a  ver;  formidable  one.  In  the  present  case, 
translators,  despairing  appsrentl;  of  everything 
that  might  be  pronoanoed  suoeeaa,  seem  to 
have  satisfied  themMWes  with  a  Tory  remote 
approximation  to  the  beauty  of  the  original. 
They  appear  to  have  been  thankfal  to  get 
through  with  the  work  anyhow.  Although  not 
without  their  felioitiee,  jet  la  no  one  of  the 
four  traiiBlations  which  we  have  seen — two 
published  in  this  oountrj  and  two  in  England — 
does  the  design  seem  to  luve  been  afaeriihed  of 
preserring  in  the  English  the  varied  music  of 
the  Qerman.  The  double  rhjoies  haTS  been 
ooDlinnallj  neglected.  In  the  following  trans- 
lation, while  the  closest  adherenca  has  been 
attempted  to  the  letter,  the  aim  baa  been  to 
MDTej  some  idea  of  the  muaia  of  the  originaL 


As  the  present  translator,  in  presuming  thus 
to  pass  judgment  on  his  predeoeasors,  betraje 
perhaps  an  undue  appreciation  of  his  on 
saoeess,  he  wishes  to  remark,  ez  ^oltA  modatias, 
that,  as  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to  a  traas- 
lator  of  poetrj  ariaas  from  the  excitement,  in 
the  course  of  his  labour,  of  his  own  poetical 
faculty,  wherebj  he  is  oonstaotiy  liable  to 
mistake,  amidst  the  thick-ooming  fandes  which 
the  original  starts,  one  of  his  own  ririd  images 
for  the  thought  of  the  poet,  it  follows  that  be, 
who  has  barely  enough  of  the  poetical  sentiment 
to  enable  him  to  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
work  he  undertakes  to  translate,  may,  on  tbis 
acooont,  have  a  bettar  chance  of  success  thui 
others  of  a  higher  poetical  temperament. 

It  is  obserrsble  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
Song  of  the  Bell  was  composed  by  the  lurid 
light  of  the  old  frencfa  ReTolntion,  from  whieh 
so  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  lime,  Bm^e,  for 
instsnoe,  like  9chiller,  "shrank  almost  blinded 
by  the  glare." 


SCHILLER'S  SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 


IS 


THB  BONO  OF  THB   BBLL. 


n  tlie  mould,  of  elaj  wall  tacwted, 
In  tlie  esrth  wftU*d  flnnly,  fteiid. 
Be  Um  IMl  todfty  oraatodl 
OooMy  my  eoamde%  1m  at  band! 
Vrom  the  glowtaig  brow, 
SwMt  nnut  frMly  flow. 
So  tlM  work  the  mailer  ahoweth; 
Tet  the  Ideaiing  HesTen  beatowetb. 


The  work,  we  earneetly  are  doings 
Befltfeeth  well  an  earnest  word ; 
Then  ToQ  foea  on,  more  brUkly  flowliift 
When  good  diaooorae  is  alao  heard. 
So  let  na  then  with  oare  now  ponder 
What  through  weak  strength  originatei ; 
To  hhn  no  rer'ienoe  can  we  render, 
Who  nerar  heeds  what  he  creates. 
"Ha  this  Indeed  that  man  moat  graeeth, 
For  this  *tla  his  to  understand. 
That  in  ^l^B  inner  heart  he  traoetfa. 
What  he  prodneea  with  Us  hand. 


TUke  the  wood,  from  pine  trunks  rlTen, 
Dry  it  mnat  be  throogh  and  throogh. 
That  the  flame,  straight  inward  drfren, 
Vlereely  strike  into  the  flnel 

Bon  the  copper  now  I 

Qniek  tlM  tin  add  too^ 
Thnt  the  thiek  beU-metal  flowtaig, 
Through  the  raoold  be  lightly  going. 


What  in  tiie  pit,  by  help  of  flre, 
The  hand  of  man  Is  flsrming  thus, 
High  in  the  belfry  of  the  spire, 
Thaiw  will  it  teU  akmd  of  ua. 
Btill  win  it  last  whUe  yeara  are  rolling 
And  many  hearts  by  it  be  stirred, 
With  all  tiie  monmer's  woes  condoling^ 
And  with  Derotion's  choir  aooord. 
Whatei'er  this  *i«*»g<»g  lift  Is  bringing^ 
Hera  deep  below,  to  Xarth's  frail  son, 
fltrikaa  on  this  metal  crown,  which,  ringing^ 
With  waning  tone^  will  sound  It  on. 


Bubblsa  white  I  see  are  starting ; 
Ooodl  the  mass  is  fluid  now. 
Throui^  it  let  the  salta  be  darting^ 
Which  promote  its  speedy  flow. 
Clean  too  from  the  scum 
Must  the  mixture  come, 
Thnt,  composed  of  metal  merely, 
Vnll  the  Bell  may  sound,  and  dearly. 


Bor  with  Jcy^a  fratlTe  music  ringingi 
The  child  belored  it  soon  will  greet 
Upon  hia  lift's  first  walk,  beginning 
In  the  soft  anna  of  Slumber  sweet;* 
for  him  rest  yet  in  Time's  dark  bosom 
Bnnereal  aiealli  and  Joyous  blossom; 
A  mother's  tender  cares  adorning 
With  watehflnl  lore  his  golden  morning— 

*  Tbe  allusion  here  is  to  the  enstma  of  carrying  the 
child  to  ehurch,  a  ftw  daya  after  Mrth»  to  be  christened. 
Bttirnriafih'a  Ontlias^  So.  flw 


The  years—they  fly  like  arrows  fleet. 

The  maiden's  plays  the  proud  boy  aoometh, 

He  rnnhes  forth,  the  world  to  roam 

With  pilgrim's  staff;  at  last  retnrneth, 

A  stranger  In  bis  ftther's  home. 

And  brilliant,  in  her  yonthflal  splendor, 

Like  creature,  come  iSram  heaven's  bel|^t, 

With  cheeks  all  mantling^  modeet,  tender, 

The  maiden  standi  before  his  sight. 

A  nameless  longing  then  is  waking 

In  the  youth's  heart;  he  goes  alone ; 

The  tears  from  out  his  eyes  are  breakii^;; 

Joy  in  his  brothers'  sports  is  flown. 

He  blushes  as  her  steps  he  traces. 

Her  greeting  smile  his  heart  elates, 

For  ftirest  flowers  the  flelds  be  sewches, 

Wherewith  his  Iotc  he  decorates. 

0  tender  longing,  hope  the  iweet<>st. 

The  golden  time  of  young  first  love, 

The  eye  beholdeth  heaven  unveiling, 

Riots  the  heart  in  bliss  aborel 

0  that,  Ibr  ever  fair  and  Temal, 

Love's  beauteous  season  were  eternal  I 


Bee  how  brown  the  pipes  are  getting  I 
This  little  rod  I  dip  it  in, 
If  it  show  a  glasM  coatings 
Then  the  casting  may  begin. 

Now,  my  lads,  enough  I 

Prove  me  now  the  stuff; 
The  brittle  with  the  tough  combining, 
See  if  they  be  rightly  joining. 


For  when  the  Strong  and  Mild  are  pairing, 
The  Manly  with  the  Tender  sharing, 
Then  is  the  conoord  good  and  strong. 
See  ye,  who  Join  in  endless  union, 
If  heut  with  heart  bo  in  communion ! 
For  Fancy's  brie(  Repentance  long. 
Lovely  in  her  ringlets  straying 
Is  the  wreath  that  crowns  the  bride, 
When  the  merry  church  bells  playing 
Call  to  pleasure  far  and  wide. 
Ah  I  the  hour  of  Life  most  ftstal 
Buds  the  May  of  Life  also, 
With  the  veil  and  girdle  vestal 
Breaks  the  lovely  charm  in  two. 
The  passion  it  files, 
Love  must  be  endnriiq;. 
The  flower  it  dies, 
Fruit  is  maturity;. 
The  man  must  be  out 
In  hostile  life  tolling, 
Be  toiling  and  moiling^ 
And  planting,  obtaining, 
Devising  and  gaining, 
And  daring,  enduring, 
So  fortune  securing ; 

Then  streameth  In  wealth,  all  untold  in  Its  measure. 
And  flUed  is  the  gamer  with  eoetliost  treasure ; 
The  chambers  increase,  the  house — it  spreads  out. 
And  in  it  presides 
The  chaste  gentle  housewife. 
The  mother  of  children, 
And  mieth  meetly 
The  household  discreetly. 
And  teaoheth  the  maidens, 
The  boys  she  restraineth. 
And  keeps  ever  moving 
Hands  busy  and  loving^ 
And  adds  to  the  gains 
With  ordering  pains, 

And  sweat4oented  presses  with  treaaurea  is  filling. 
And  thread  round  the  swift  humming  spindle  is  reel- 
iBg» 
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And  the  neftt  ImrnMied  «liMto—Ae  ga*h«i  than  ftin 
Of  linen  •now'^lilte,  nd  ofKtifltering  wool. 
And  adds  to  tlie  naeftil  the  benntUU  efrer 
And  resteth  nerer. 

And  the  fiither  with  look  elate, 
Prom  the  high,  Ihraeeing  gaUe 
Sarreys  hia  MoonlnCi  broad  aatatia, 
Beeth  hiii  Imiklinga  lbt«at-Uke  growini^* 
And  the  barns  with  their  lofts  o^erflowins^ 
And  the  granarlea,  bent  with  the  Meaainb 
And  the  eom  aa  it  wnvea  uneaaslng; 
BoasU  he  with  pride-lit  Ihoe : 
Firm  as  the  Earth's  own  baae 
*Oainst  all  mliifortnne's  might 
Stand  now  mj  riebes  bright  1 
Tet  with  thy  great  Inws,  0  heaven, 
Can  no  endless  bond  be  woren, 
And  Misfbrtone  strldeth  Ibst 

Be  the  easting  now  beginning; 
Vlnely  JaggM  is  the  grain. 
Bnt  before  we  set  it  runnings 
Let  OS  breathe  a  plons  strain. 

Let  the  metal  gol — 

God  proteet  us  now  I 
Through  the  bending  handle  hollow 
iwi^^*"g  shoots  the  ftre-brown  billow. 

Benignant  Is  the  might  ofFlame, 
When  man  keeps  watch  and  makes  it  tame. 
In  what  he  Ikshions,  what  he  makes, 
Help  from  thii  heaven's  foroe  he  takes. 
Bnt  ftarfol  is  this  heaTen's  foroe, 
When  all  nnlbttered  In  its  coarse. 
It  steps  forth  on  its  own  fleroe  way, 
Thy  daughter,  Nature,  wild  and  free. 
Wo!  when  onoe  emancipated. 
With  nought  her  power  to  withstand. 
Through  the  streets  thick  populated. 
Wares  she  high  her  monstrous  brand  t 
By  the  elements  is  hated 
What  is  formed  by  mortal  hand. 
From  the  heavens 
Blessings  pour, 
Streams  the  shower; 
From  the  heavens,  all  the  same, 
Lightnings  gleam. 
Dofft  hear  it  trom  the  tower  moan? 
'Tls  th'  alarm  I 
Blood-red  now 
Heaven  is  flashing; 
That  is  not  the  daylight's  glow  I 
What  a  rnshinft 
Streets  all  up  I 
Smoke  rolls  np  I 

Fliek'ring  mounts  the  flro-column, 
Tbrougfa  the  long  streets  onward  growing^ 
Oolng  swift  as  winds  are  going ; 
As  from  out  a  fhmace  rushing, 
Glows  the  air,  and  beams  are  crashing^ 
Pillars  tumble,  ebildrea  crying, 
Windows  breaking,  mothers  flying, 
'Mid  the  min 
Beasts  aie  lowing; 


•This  line  Is  obaenre  in  the  otighial.  Literally: 
''Seeth  the  prq|e«tlng  beams  (or  trees)  of  the  pillars" 
Perhaps  the  line  is  eUddated  by  reforenee  to  the  method 
ofeonstmetingtheoathonsesonOermanforms.  It  is  said 
that  the  framework  Is  left  visible^  and  the  pillars  or  sup- 
porters, the  spaeos  between  whleh  are  filled  in  with  bricks 
or  stone,  bear  a  reeemblanoe  to  treea.  See  Retsiich's 
ftatlinea,  Na  90.  Whatever  may  be  the  preetse  meaning 
of  the  line,  Sehlller  probably  intended  to  describe  the 
(hrmer  as  taking  sakisflMtkm  In  the  nwnher  and  snbatan- 
tlal  oharaotar  of  hia  oathoosea. 


AH  is  fleeing,  saving,  nmntaifr 
Light  aa  day  the  nlghf  s  boooMlBg; 
Through  the  chain  of  hands,  all  vyin^ 
Swiftly  flying 

Goes  the  bucket ;  bow  like  bending^ 
Spouts  the  water,  high  ascending. 
Howling  comes  the  blast,  befHandiag 
The  flame  it  roaring  seeks  and  Ikns. 
OaekUng  'mklst  the  welUlrted  gnina, 
Seising  on  the  gran'iy  ehambars. 
And  the  dry  wood  of  the  timbeaa, 
And,  aa  if  it  wonld,  in  blowing, 
Tear  the  huge  balk  of  the  world 
With  It,  in  its  flight  nphnri'd, 
M onnts  the  flame  to  heaven,  growing 
Giant  Ull  I 
Hopeless  all, 

Man  to  God  at  last  hath  yieUed, 
Idly  sees  what  he  hath  boUded, 
Wood'r^nfi  todestrnotion  going. 

All  burnt  out 
Are  the  placeii, 

Where  the  tempest  wUd  repoaea. 
In  the  hollow  windows  dreary, 
Horror's  sitting. 

And  the  clouds  of  heaven,  flitting 
High,  look  in. 

Ere  he  goes. 
On  the  ashes, 
Where  his  riches 

Buried  lie,  one  look  man  thfow»— 
His  pilgrim's  staff  then  gladly  dntohas. 
Whattt'ar  the  flre  ftam  him  has  torn, 
One  comfort  sweet  is  evw  nearest, 
The  heads  he  oounteth  of  hia  dearsft» 
And  lol  not  one  dear  head  is  gona. 

Earth  our  work  is  now  entombing^ 
And  the  mould  Is  filled  right  well; 
Will  it,  fUr  to  light  forthcoming, 
Recompense  our  pains  and  skill  ? 

If  the  casting  crack  f 

If  the  moaM  should  break? 
Ah  I  perhaps,  while  we  have  waited. 
Mischief  hath  Ha  work  completed. 

To  holy  Earth's  dark,  sUent  boaom 
We  our  handiwork  resign, 
The  husbandmen  the  seed  conrign. 
And  hope  that  it  will  swell  and  blossom 
And  bless  the  sower,  by  laws  divine. 
Still  ooetlier  seed,  In  sorrow  bringing^ 
We  hide  within  the  lap  of  Earth, 
And  hope  that,  f^om  thn  ooflln  springing^ 
'Twill  bloom  in  brighter  beauty  forth. 

From  the  tower. 
Heavy,  slow. 
Tolls  the  frin'ral 
Note  of  wo. 

Sad  and  solemn,  with  Its  knell  attending 
Some  new  wand'rer,  on  the  last  way  wending. 

Ah  I  the  wife  it  is,  the  dear  one, 
Ah  I  it  is  the  fUthfhl  mother. 
Whom  the  angel  dark  Is  bearing 
From  the  husband's  arms  endearing^ 
From  the  group  of  children  flu*, 
Whom  she,  blooming,  to  him  bars. 
Whom  she  on  her  fidthftil  breast 
Saw  with  joy  maternal  rest  ;— 
Ah  1  th«>  household  ties  so  tender 
Broken  are  fi>r  evermore, 
For  tbe  nbadow-land  now  holds  her. 
Who  the  hensehold  rolM  o'er! 
For  her  folthftil  galdaaee  oeaaee, 
No  more  keepeth  wateh  her-  ears^ 


SCHILLER'S  SONG   OF   THE  BELL. 
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In  tiM  Told  and 

RiUm  tlie  ■tnogar,  lovalc 


Tin  the  tell  Ifl  ooolfld  and  hwtaied. 
Let  than  mi  flron  lalKV  be. 
And  1m  each  ae  ftae^  volnudeiMd, 
Am  the  liiid  vpon  tiie  tree. 

Onee  the  itan  appear, 

Vrom  all  duty  deer. 
Hear  the  lada  tiie  Teqwn  ringfaig ; 
Vd  ttie  master  oare  's  ftill  eUngbis. 

I^sht  of  hearty  hla  Ibotiteiw  telUiif 
In  the  wild  and  dJetant  greenwood. 
Seek!  the  wand'rer  hie  deer  dwelling. 
Bteettng  wind  theoheep  slow  homeward, 
And  the  Une  too, 

Broed-bxowed,  with  their  onooth  flanlu^  troopings 
Oome  in  lowing 
Vd  the  etalU  aoeaftom.ed  going. 
Heavy  In 
Boekfl  the  wagon, 
Harreat  laden. 
Blight  with  flower% 
The  crown  towen 
On  the  ibeavei^ 

And  a  band  of  joaihAil  le^pere 
l>aniaee  wea^ee. 

Street  and  marketi>]aoe  grow  atHler ; 
Boond  the  light,  domcstle,  eodal, 
Gather  now  ilie  hooiehold  JntnatMi, 
And  the  dty  gate  ehute  oreaking. 
Black  bedi^ted 
Is  the  Earth  now; 
Beit  the  peofde,  nnaUHghted 
By  the  dark, 

Whieh  alarmi  the  bad  benighted; 
for  the  eje  of  Law  doth  watoh  and  mark. 

H0I7  Order,  rich  in  T>1wrin£ 
Bom  of  Hearen,  in  peace  unoeaiing 
Dwell  all  ranke  when  by  her  ehielded. 
Mighty  dtiee  she  hath  builded, 
(kUing  the  nnaoelal  nrege 
Tlwre  to  dwell — no  more  to  rarage ; 
To  the  hnte  of  men  ihe  goeth, 
And  to  gentle  ways  alloreth, 
And  dearest  ties  bath  wor'n  round  ns, 
Tiei^  that  to  our  conntrj  bind  ns. 

Bosy  hands,  hy  thonsands  stirrings 
In  a  llTely  lesgne  nnite^ 
And  it  is  in  flery  motion 
That  all  ft>ree8  oome  to  light 
Briskly  work,  by  Freedom  gnarded, 
Both  the  master  and  the  men, 
Bech  one  in  his  place  rewarded. 
Scorning  erery  Moffer  then. 
TUl— it  is  onr  decoration, 
Work,  the  blessing  doth  command, 
Kings  are  honored  1»y  their  statloi^ 
Honors  ««  the  toil-worn  hand. 

Ptece,  thoa  gentle 

Sweetest  grscs^ 

Hover,  horer, 

Brer  friendly  round  this  plaeel 

Berer  may  that  ds^  be  dMming 

When  the  horrid  sounds  of  battle 

Through  this  silent  vale  shaU  mttle; 

When  the  heaven% 

Whidi,  with  evening  blushing  mildly, 

Softly  beam, 

%all  wtUi  flames  consnmingwfldly 

Town  end  dties^  Ibavftd  gleaml 

Break  me  up  the  useless  strueture, 
It  has  now  fUfiDed-its  par^ 


That  the  work,  without  a  fraetora^ 
May  give  delight  to  eye  and.  heart 
Swing  the  hammer,  swings 
Tin  the  top  shaU  spring  I 
When  to  light  the  beU  arisei^ 
lUrst  the  mould  we  break  in  pleesi. 

The  master  wise  alone  is  knowing 
Just  when  the  mould  should  broken  be, 
But  wo  t  ii;  streams  of  Are  flowing^ 
The  glowing  ors  Itself  setB  free  I 
Blind  raging,  with  the  orash  of  thunder, 
It  shivers  the  exploded  house, 
As  if  heU's  jaws  had  yawned  asunder, 
Destruction  fkr  snd  wide  it  throws. 
When  brutal  force  is  senselMs  storming^ 
There  can  no  perfcot  work  be  ftirming ; 
When  nations  seek  themselves  to  free^ 
There  can  no  common  wellkre  be. 

Wol  ii;  heaped  up,  the flre4tnder 
Should  the  stni  heart  of  dties  fill. 
Their  fetters  rending  aU  asunder. 
The  people  work  then  thdr  own  wm  I 
Then  at  the  beU«rqpes  tuggeth  Blot, 
The  beU  gives  Ibrth  a  walling  sound, 
Saered  to  peace  alone  and  quiet, 
For  blood  it  rings  the  signal  round. 

■^Bqualityand  Freedom"  howling^ 
Bushes  to  arms  the  dtixen, 
And  bloody-minded  bands  are  prowling^ 
And  streets  and  halls  are  flUed  with  men; 
Then  women  to  hyenas  changing, 
On  bloody  horrors  feast  and  laugh, 
And,  with  the  thirst  of  panthers  ranging, 
The  blood  of  hearts  yet  quiv'ring  qnaiL 
Kougbt  saered  is  there  more,  for  breaking 
Are  aU  the  bands  of  pious  Awe, 
The  good  man's  place,  the  bad  are  taking^ 
And  Vice  acknowledges  no  law. 
Tis  dangerous  to  rouse  the  lion, 
Deadly  to  cross  the  tier's  path. 
But  the  most  terrible  of  terron^ 
Is  man  himself  in  his  wild  wrath. 
Alas  I  when  to  the  ever  blinded 
The  heavenly  torch  of  Light  Is  lent  I 
It  g^nides  him  not,  it  can  but  kindle 
Whole  states  in  flames  and  ruin  blent 

Joy  to  me  now  God  hath  given! 
See  ye!  like  a  golden  star, 
From  the  shell,  all  bright  and  even, 
Gomes  the  metal-kemel  dear. 
Bright  from  top  to  rim, 
Like  the  sun's  own  beam. 
E'en  the  'ecntdieon,  fbrmed  completdy. 
Shows  its  maker  worketh  neatly. 

Oome  all  I  come  aU  I 
My  comrades,  stand  around  and  listen, 
While  solemnly  our  work  vre  christen! 
Cbneordki  we  the  Bell  will  call. 
To  harmony,  by  heartfelt  love  united, 
May  all  be  ever  by  its  voice  Invited. 

And  this  its  ofllce  be  hencelbrth, 
Whereto  the  master  gave  It  Mrth : 
High,  this  low  earthly  bdng  over. 
Shall  it,  in  heaven's  bluc^  spadons  tent^ 
The  neighbour  of  the  thunder,  hover. 
And  border  on  the  flimament 
And  let  it  be  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
Jdned  with  the  starry  host  afiur. 
By  which  high  praise  to  €kid  is  given, 
And  which  lead  on  the  erowu»l  year. 
And  be  its  metal  mouth  devotsd 
Only  to  grave  and  sdemn  things. 
And  hourly.  Time,  stIU  onward  flying, 
Shan  tondi  It  with  his  rapid  whwi. 
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SOCIETY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  METROPOLIS. 


BT  FKAN0I8  J.  OBtJND. 


LoinN>H,  PariB,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, and  Madrid,  hare  each  their  peculiar 
attractions,  and  represent  an  epitome  of  the 
empires,  of  which,  respectiTely,  they  are  the 
capitals.  Not  so  with  Washington,  which, 
independently  of  the  personale  of  the  goyern- 
ment,  conyeys  to  the  stranger  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  magnitude,  wealth  and  progress  of  the 
United  States.  K  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
of  Congress,  and  the  disbursements  of  the 
treasury  department,  Washington  would  be  a 
rotten  borough — "a  finished  town":  were  the 
seat  of  goTemment  removed,  it  would  sink 
into  absolute  insignificance.  And  yet  Washing- 
ton is  a  delightful  place  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  the  year ;  at  least  so  says  everybody 
who  has  been  there  without  being  grievously 
(fisappointed  in  politics. 

One  disadvantage  of  Washington  which, 
however,  may  in  other  respects  be  considered 
sn  advantage  (at  least  to  some  people),  con- 
fists  in  the  absence  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
funded  society,  serving  as  a  means  of  per- 
petaating  and  distributing  refinement  as  well 
as  the  proprieties  and  elegancies  of  social  life 
on  the  Lancasterian  principle  of  mutual  in- 
straction.  The  few  agreeable  families  who 
make  Washington  their  permanent  home,  are 
people  of  official  standing,  or  deriving  con- 
sequence principally  from  their  connexion 
vith  the  government.  Wealth  and  refinement 
are,  as  yet,  not  suffioient  to  balance  political 
power;  mueh  leas  can  either  of  them  alone  run 
a  mocessfnl  career  against  the  official  dispen- 
sers of  power  and  patronage.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son delighted  in  this  prospeot  of  the  city,  and 
his  beau-ideal  of  a  political  capital  without 
iafloeace,  has  probably  been  exceeded  by  the 
reality. 

Washington,  apart  from  its  official  stamp, 
presents,  as  yet,  no  social  characteristics,  and 
is,  in  this  respect,  vastly  inferior  to  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans, 
—the  four  cities  of  the  United  States  which 
may  boast  of  the  most  original  elements  of 
society  in  the  country.  Washington  is  a  sort 
of  frontier  Wwn,  taken  alternately  by  the 
Hans  and  Gotha,  as  this  or  that  political  party 
is  in  the  ascendency ;  with  feudal  lords  and 
their  retinue  surrounding  the  conqueror,  till 
die  latter,  in  torn,  is  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
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city.  These  alternate  invasions  give  to  the 
people  of  Washington  a  warlike  character 
which  is  not  altogether  unbecoming  in  gentle- 
men; but  the  arts  of  peace  are  not  apt  to 
flourish  under  such  a  regime.  Mars  and  Venus 
may  be  conjoined;  but  the  Graces  and  the 
eternal  Nine  do  not  willingly  dwell  amid  car- 
nage and  plunder. 

But,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  Washington 
still  contains,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient  number 
of  agreeable  and  educated  people  to  constitute 
a  pleasant  visiting  circle,  though  the  persons 
whom  you  there  meet  in  first  places,  would 
probably  be  at  a  reasonable  discount  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
Washington  should  be  the  focus  of  the  strong 
and  original  mind  of  the  country ;  but  strength 
and  originality,  though  at  all  times  attractive, 
are  not  all  that  constitutes  agreeable  society. 
The  most  essential  element  of  pleasant  com- 
pany is  ease,  and  that  cannot  very  well  prevail 
where  positions  are  so  adventitious  and  pre- 
carious, as  in  Washington.  Our  country  is 
young  and  vigorous,  and  these  leading  charac- 
teristics are  reflected  in  the  official  and  **  con- 
gressional" gentry  of  the  metropolis;  but 
vigour,  intelligence,  and  originality,  though  at 
no  time  insipid  (as  society  is  often  found  in  the 
most  elevated  spheres),  are  but  too  often  the 
cause  of  mortification  in  others,  unless  joined 
to  great  social  tact  and  that  habitual  urbanity 
of  manners  which,  if  it  do  not  exclude,  at  least 
does  not  invite  comparison.  The  prerequisite 
of  agreeable  society  is  equality,  and  that  can- 
not  exist  where  its  members,  as  in  Washington, 
are  labelled  <*  senators,"  <*  members,"  **  cabinet 
officers,"  **  auditors,"  **  clerks,"  &c.  There  is 
probably  no  place  in  the  world  where  people 
are  more  strictly  classified,  or  more  exclusively 
composed  of  sets,  according  to  power  and  in- 
fiuence,  than  in  Washington.  The  <*  upper 
crust"  in  Washington  seem  to  be  entirely  ab- 
solved from  any  effort  to  please  or  to  be  agre^ 
able.  They  are  everything  firom  position,  and 
as  that  is  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  on 
their  standing  and  popularity  in  other  com- 
munities, they  but  too  often  use  the  freedom  of 
travellers  in  hotels,  and  make  themselves  com- 
fortable at  the  expense  of  theiv  neighbours. 
The  disagreeable,  shocking  scenes  which  are  so 
often  witneesed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
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would  perhaps  not  occur,  if  there  were  an 
independent  and  sufficiently  consequential  so- 
ciety in  Washington,  capable  of  punishing 
offenders  against  the  proprieties  of  life.  At  all 
events,  if  it  be  proper  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  of  the  goyemment  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  influence  of  a  mob  of  a  great 
city,  it  would  certainly  not  be  amiss  if  they 
were  more  frequently  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  those  more  gentle  attractions  which  can 
hardly  exist  for  them,  as  long  as  they  remain 
beyond  the  pale  of  social  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Even  an  exclusively  literary  society 
may  be  rude  when  it  dictates  instead  of  minis- 
tering to  the  accomplishments  of  the  other 
classes.  Society  is  naturally  jealous  of  domi- 
nion. It  may  be  the  creator  and  at  times  the 
slave  of  fashion ;  but  it  is  always  destitute  of 
taste  when  it  is  supremely  ruled  by  a  caste. 

Where  society  is  exclusively  composed  of  one 
set  of  men  and  women,  no  matter  what  their 
qualificaUons  may  be,  it  soon  becomes  irksome. 
Its  members  become  as  familiar  to  each  other 
as  old  household  furniture,  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  social  pleasures  is  soon  reduced  to  a  series 
of  mutual  entertainments.  To  this  monotony, 
even  the  most  extensive  society  of  London  is 
reduced,  from  its  exclusiveness.  Thoughts, 
ideas,  feelings,  and  the  mode  of  expressing 
them,  become  tinctured  with  a  fatal  mannerism 
which  acts  as  a  check  on  the  mind,  instead  of 
serving  it  merely  as  an  agreeable  mode  of 
conveyance.  The  frame  becomes  soon  more 
valuable  than  the  picture,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  forms,  and  the  punctilio  of  politeness,  a 
mystery  known  only  to  the  craft.  In  this 
respect  the  best  English  society  is  probably 
nearest  allied  to  the  Chinese,  only  that  the 
latter  is  much  more  democratic;  Mandarins 
being  made  out  of  scholars  and  not  out  of  the 
offspring  of  noble  families,  and  official  position, 
which  alone  gives  rank  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
open  to  individual  merit.  The  blood  relations 
of  Confucius,  it  is  true,  receive  pensions ;  but 
they  do  not  set  the  fashion  of  Celestial  society. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  in  England  that  <'  a 
person  may  be  admitted  to  their  best  society, 
but  that  none  but  its  members  ever  belong  to  it." 
Society  and  the  institutions  of  England,  are 
alike  resting  on  a  feudal  basis  which  has 
successfully  withstood  all  revolutions  in  poli- 
tics, religion,  ethics,  and  taste ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Madame  de  Stael,  though  her- 
self but  a  distingpushed  commonplace,  observed 
that  English  society  was  the  most  capital 
means  of  keeping  ordinary  men  in  prominent 
places.  The  perfect  ease  which  pervades  the 
first  society  in  England  is,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  the  conviction  that  its  members  are  above 
criticism — ^that  no  accidents,  no  voluntary  or 
involuntary  demerit  on  their  part,  can  derogate 


from  their  dignity,  or  in  aught  diminish  that 
influence  on  the  inferior  classes  which  causes 
these  to  emulate  their  matchless  example. 

There  certainly  exists  something  similar  to 
this  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  peerless 
society  of  senators,  members,  and  the  eorpM 
diplomatique.  These  codstitute,  par  exeelUnet,  the 
society  of  Washington ;  and  although  the  first 
two,  as  above  stated,  are  in  general,  selected 
from  the  strongest  and  ablest  men  of  the 
country,  yet  as  society  is  necessarily  the  pro- 
vince of  women  and  not  of  men,  their  very 
originality  is  calculated  to  give  ladies  a  certain 
degree  of  uneasiness.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
is  frequently  introduced  to  fashionable  women 
in  Washington,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 
class  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  on  account 
of  their  being  strangers,  comparatively,  in  all 
of  them.  This  may,  indeed,  heighten  their 
charms,  and  increase  the  attractions  of  their 
company;  but  the  season  in  Washington  is 
too  short  to  mature  acquaintance  into  friend- 
ship, or  to  leave  more  than  partial  regrets 
for  ties  easily  formed  and  quickly  severed. 
There  is  little  touvenir  in  Washington,  and  not 
enough  of  retired  private  life  to  compensate  for 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  society.  The  city  is 
too  small  for  people  to  live  in  retirement,  and 
yet  too  large  and  noisy  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion  of  domestic  habits.  Washington  is  a 
watering  place,  without  its  comforts,  its  social 
equality,  its  abandon^  and  oh  I  shall  I  name  it? 
— ^without  its  baths  I  It  is  a  mere  rendez-vous  of 
politicians,  not  always  statesmen — a  public 
exchange,  on  which  power  and  place  are  dis- 
counted— the  arena  of  high  ambition  and  vul- 
gar pride— the  place  to  study  men  and  women ; 
but  the  most  ill-chosen  residence  of  those  whose 
happiness  depends  on  the  sympathy  of  others. 
But  to  return  to  senators  and  members. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  only  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  progress 
of  the  country,  and  the  genius  of  the  people 
are  such,  that  but  few  of  them  comparatively, 
are  re-elected,  until  they  become  fixtures,  or 
pass  eventually  into  the  Senate.  Members, 
therefore,  are  not  surrounded  by  that  pristine 
of  power  and  office,  which  could  make  tfaeir 
office  a  paste  partout  in  society.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  in  a  transition  state ;  either 
senators  in  embryo,  or  candidates  for  retired 
citizenship.  The  case  is  different  with  sena- 
tors ;  and  accordingly,  next  to  the  cabinet 
ministers  in  Washington,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  are  the  en/ants 
ffotSs  of  society.  Every  senator  of  distinction 
niay  be  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency ;  many  of  them  have  been  and  will 
be,  candidates  during  the  period  of  their  na- 
tural lives;  and  this  state  of  things  wiU  con- 
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tiikae  as  long  as  the  institatioiui  of  our  country 
ahall  endure. 

As  a  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
can  probably  boast  of  a  greater  array  of  talent, 
▼igonr,  and  originality  than  any  other  body  of 
men  on  the  globe.    I  doubt  whether  the  Roman 
senate,  in  its  palmiest  days,  entertained  more 
enlarged  yiews  of  government,  or  were  more 
famQiar  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
obligations   of  legislators.       There    certainly 
never  was,  and  is  not  now,  a  Chamber  of  Peers 
or  a  House  of  Lords  in  Europe,  whose  aggre- 
gate talent  can  at  all  be  compared  to  that  of 
our  own  Senate.     As  far  as  talent,  energy,  or 
originality  can  grace  society,  that  of  our  sena- 
tors muBt  be    particularly  entertaining    and 
instruetiTe.     But  senators  do  not  live  in  Wash- 
ington ;  they  merely  sojourn  there,  and  but  few 
of  them  ever  honour  the  metropolis  with  the 
presence  of  their  wives  or  daughters.     Neither 
Mr.  Clay,  the  true  personation  of  the  beau 
ideal  of  American  character,  nor  Mr.  Webster, 
DOT  Mr.   Calhoun,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
bringing    his   family   regularly    to   Washing- 
ton.    Some  of  the  most  agreeable  senators 
never  had  wives;  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  ever  kept 
house  there,  and  entertained  a  circle  of  friends. 
Senator  Benton  is  a  long  resident  of  Washing- 
ton, and  has  contributed  much  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  residents;  Senator  Dix,  and  his  accom- 
plished family,  were  his  neighbours ;  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker's  house  has  ever  been 
distinguished  for  its  reunions  of  clever  persons, 
and  its  unpretending  hospitality :  but  beyond 
these  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  I  know  of  few 
instances  in  which  senators  have  become  domes- 
ticated in  the  federal  city.     They  live  there  in 
taverns  and  boarding-houses ;  and  the  people  of 
Washington  have  as  good  a  right  to  boast  of 
their  society,  as  the  citizens  of  modem  Rome 
kave  a  right  to  boast  of  the  society  of  the 
English  nobles  who  go  there,  fVom  time  to  time, 
to  spend  the  holy  week.    Neither  senators  nor 
members    constitute   what  may  properly  be 
called  Washington  society;  they  go  there  as 
people  go  to  a  fair  or  a  cattle  show,  or  to  any 
other  place  of  public  notoriety ;  resolved  to  put 
«p  with  temporary  accornmodations,  and  satis- 
fied with  any  reasonable  show  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  their  hosts  and  hostesses.     They  do 
not  constitute   a  coterie  of  their   own,   but 
depend  on  the  hospitalities  of  others ;  and  as 
(^r  hold  the  power,  and  their  entertainers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  clients  who  may  have 
iavours  to  ask,  the  amphytrions  of  Washington 
city  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  more  tiian 
one  object  in  the  choice  of  their  guests.     The 
contemplation  of  the  ulterior  object  of  a  dinner 
party  is  often  <iaite  as  bad  as  the  anticipation 


of  dyspepsia ;  nobody  knowing  what  may  be 
the  consequence. 

As  to  the  corps  tiUplomatique,  it  is  entitled  to 
a  separate  notice,  both  from  its  importance  and 
its  insignificance.  To  judge  of  its  insignificance 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  its  members 
with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica ;  but  especially  with  the  diplomate$  of  the 
old  world.  Who,  for  instance,  would  dream  of 
sending  such  a  person  as  Chevalier  Bodisco  to 
England  or  France  ?  What  figure  would  Mr. 
Pageot  have  made  by  the  side  of  Talleyrand, 
Perrier,  Ouizot,  Broglief  What  place  would 
Chevalier  d'Hulseman,  the  forgotten  Austrian 
relic  of  Baron  Marschall,  occupy  in  London, 
Paris,  or  St.  Petersburgh  ?  I  might  go  through 
the  whole  list  of  foreign  ministers  and  diplo- 
matic agents  in  Washington  to  show  that,  with 
one  or  two  prominent  exceptions,  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  among  them  known  to  reputa- 
tion or  fame;  and  yet  that  corps  furnishes 
above  all  others  the  standard  of  refinement 
and  good  breeding  in  the  American  capital  1  It 
would  seem  as  if,  through  the  everlasting  muta- 
tions in  Washington  society,  the  foreign  dipkh- 
mates  were  the  only  persons  in  the  place  whose 
position  may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as 
secure  ;  partly  because  their  offices  Mre  not 
coveted,  and  partly  because  they  are  too  far 
A*om  home  to  be  reached  by  every  change  of 
administration  or  politics.  Washington  seems 
to  be  the  Botany  Bay  of  European  diplomacy, 
to  which  ministers  and  chargfy  are  sent  for  a 
number  of  years,  or  for  life,  according  to  their 
respective  standing  at  home — ^not  so  much  for 
the  good  they  are  expected  to  do  there,  as  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  in  their  own  country, 
where  they  might  stand  in  the  way  of  other 
men's  promotions. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  in  Washington  is  a  mere 
sinecure.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  being  essentially  one  of  public  opinion 
and  not  of  individual  ideas,  negotiates  with 
the  foreign  governments  on  principles  of  reci- 
procity. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  sinister 
alliances  and  wicked  combinations  against 
third  powers.  Our  government  is  in  reality 
what  it  purports  to  be— a  truth  and  not  a 
fiction:  it  deals  in  principles,  not  in  strata- 
gems— ^in  public  measures,  not  in  diplomatic 
intrigues.  **Dis9imuler  e*eat  regner^*  was  the 
motto  of  Cardinal  Masarin,  and  has  been  the 
soul  of  diplomacy  from  that  period.  The 
United  States  have  no  occasion  for  dissimula- 
tion, which  is  at  war  with  the  principles  of  our 
government.  We  have  no  powerful  neighbour 
to  harass  our  frontier  population — ^no  American 
coalition  to  arrest  our  progress.  Our  ultimate 
destiny  is  so  irresistibly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  that  to 
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oppose  it  by  the  petty  intriguoB  of  European 
diplomacy,  would  seem  like  an  attempt  to 
resist  the  decrees  of  ProYidenoe.  In  that 
respect,  therefore,  a  European  diplomate  is  a 
man  without  a  calling  in  Washington.  He  is 
the  mere  representatiye  of  the  conTentional 
forms  of  the  old  feudal  institutions  of  Europe, 
— an  actor  without  a  stage — an  orator  without 
a  forum. 

Another  function  of  diplomatic  gentlemen  in 
Europe  is  to  act  as  spies  to  their  respectlTe 
goTemments  in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  in  other  words,  to  do  those  things, 
under  the  protection  of  their  respectiye  go- 
Temments, for  which,  as  individuals,  they 
would  be  expelled  from  all  decent  society ;  but 
eyen  in  this  respect  diplomacy  in  Washington 
is  a  useless  commodity.  The  diplomate  in 
Washington  must  be  very  shrewd  who  wishes 
to  be  in  adyance  of  the  public  press;  the  press 
being  in  most  cases  ahead  of  the  government 
itself.  If  the  princes  of  Europe  would  regularly 
subscribe  and  read  half  a  dozen  of  our  news- 
papers which  I  could  name,  they  would  not  only 
derive  more  information  in  regard  to  our  pro- 
gress and  the  institutions  of  our  country  Uian 
they  can  possibly  receive  Arom  the  official 
despatches  of  their  ministers  in  Washington, 
but  learn  more  in  regard  to  their  own  position 
at  home  than  they  are  likely  to  know  through 
the  means  of  their  court  flatterers. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  being 
fimclua  offidOy  seem  to  have  taken  a  notion  to 
improve  the  manners  of  society ;  not  that  they 
are  essentially  better  bred  than  the  people 
whose  manners  they  purpose  to  refine,  but 
simply  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
They  feel  that  in  proportion  as  the  internal 
development  of  our  country  is  going  on,  its 
external  relations  are  of  comparatively  little 
consequence.  The  growth  of  the  United  States 
does  not  depend  on  external  circumstances ;  but 
our  manners  betray,  perhaps,  too  much  of  their 
European  origin,  and  thus  invite  *<  foreign  in- 
terference." The  foreign  ministers  and  their 
attaches,  exgoying  more  leisure  than  other 
people  in  Washington,  are  expected  to  entertain 
more,  and  as  that  seems  to  be  the  principal 
duty  of  their  vocation,  the  most  sensible  of  the 
corps  devote  themselves  to  it  with  entire  resig- 
nation. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
is  altogether  voluntary  on  their  part,  or  a 
spontaneous  effort  of  their  liberality;  their 
hospitality  is  in  obedience  to  their  instructions, 
and  is  defrayed  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. It  is  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  or  the  King  of  Prussia 
who  entertains,  not  the  minister ;  and  the 
people  of  those  countries  pay  for  the  enter- 
tainment. The  table-money  of  foreign  ministers 
amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  sum, 


and  doubts  may  arise  whether  it  is  entirely 
expended  for  amphytrionic  purposes  by  the 
respective  ftmotionaries. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  in  and  out  of  the 
halls  of  Congress,  that  our  ministers  abroad 
are  not  sufficiently  well  paid,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  obliged  to  remain  behind  their 
colleagues  even  Arom  the  less  powerful  states 
of  Europe.  It  might  perhaps  be  well,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  to  compare  the  ex- 
penditures of  our  ministers  abroad  with  those 
of  the  members  of  the  corp9  dyi>lomaiique  in 
Washington*  Oonsidering  that  our  own  min- 
isters abroad  entertain  out  of  their  own  small 
salaries  or  private  fortunes,  and  that  the 
entertainments  of  the  foreign  ministers  in 
Washington  are  paid  for  by  the  respective 
governments,  American  hospitality  abroad  com- 
pares exceedingly  well  with  the  meagre  Euro- 
pean show  of  that  sort  in  the  federal  city. 
Our  ministers  abroad  not  only  entertain  Euro- 
peans, but  are  also  expected  to  show  some 
attention  to  their  own  countrymen,  of  whom 
there  are  at  least  five  hundred  times  as  many 
in  London  or  Paris  as  there  are  Englishmen 
or  Frenchmen  entitled  to  similar  honours  from 
their  ministers  in  Washington.  I  have  known 
quite  a  respectable  array  of  educated  Europeans 
in  Washington,  but  few  of  them  could  boast  of 
receiving  the  merest  official  politeness  from 
their  ministers;  while  our  own  travellers  in 
Europe  expect  our  ministers  abroad  not  only 
to  breakfast  and  dine  them,  but  to  act  as 
showmen  to  the  ladies  of  the  party.  They 
must  be  presented  at  court  and  launched  in 
society,  or  the  minister  may  be  presented  with 
some  stricture  in  a  newspaper  which,  per- 
chance, is  the  only  thing  he  receives  free 
of  postage  while  at  his  foreign  post.  Con- 
sidering all  these  things,  our  ministers  in 
Europe  maintain  far  more  extoudve  establish- 
ments than  the  ministers  of  European  powers 
in  America.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  foreign 
charge  in  Washington  to  have  rooms  over  a 
barber's  shop,  or  to  hire  a  comer  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  green-grocer,  with  a  solitary 
negro  boy  Pompey  for  his  whole  suite ;  and  yet 
what  is  the  rent  of  a  respectable  house  in 
Washington  compared  with  that  of  suitable 
apartments  in  London  or  Paris.  The  rent  of 
the  latter  would  build  a  house  in  the  city  of 
Washington  t 

It  has  been  quite  fashionable,  for  some  years 
past,  to  retail  the  gaueherisa  of  which  our  min- 
isters and  ehargii  d'affairea  were  said  to  be 
guilty  in  Europe ;  yet  it  has  been  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  by  none  more  readily  than 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  that  our  ill-paid, 
uninformed,  gauche  diplomatic  servants  have 
generally  acquitted  themselves  very  hand- 
somely of  their  tasks;  while,  not  more  than 
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tkree  or  four  years  ago»  General  Almonte,  the 
then  minUter  from  Mexico,  was  considered 
the  UBAOSB  of  the  corp$  diplomatique  in  Wash- 
ington !  When  the  United  States  claimed 
twentj-fiTe  millions  of  francs,  as  an  indemnity 
dae  from  France  to  our  citizens,  the  best 
British  periodicals,  being  fully  conTinoed  of 
the  awkwardness  and  inexperience  of  our 
ministers  abroad,  made  use  of  this  laconic 
remark:  <*  Jonathan  has  claimed  the  money, 
and  Jonathan  will  have  it ;"  and  the  prophecy 
became  true. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  men  the  United 
States  has  had  to  represent  her  interests,  sue- 
eeesiyely,  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany,  and  compare  them  with  the  com- 
paratiTely  obscure  men  whom  Europe  has 
sent  to  America.  We  were  represented 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Monroe,  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
LiTingston,  Rush,  Gallatin,  Dallas,  Bucha- 
nan, Cass,  Everett,  Wheaton,  and  Bancroft, — a 
galaxy  of  statesmen,  jurists,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  of  which  any  country  in  its 
palmiest  days  might  well  be  proud,  and  em- 
bracing a  greater  number  of  men  of  historical 
renown,  than  fill  the  annals  of  all  European 
diplomacy  in  the  same  space  of  time.  In 
comparison  to  these  men,  all  the  names  Europe 
has  sent  im,  might  well  befit  the  inmates  of  a 
eharity  hospital,  and  the  best  European  writers 
would  hardly  assign  them  a  better  place  among 
the  notabilities  of  their  own  country.  In  short, 
our  ill-paid  diplomatio  agents,  the  objects  of 
80  much  private  and  official  pity,  have  managed 
to  maintain  their  rank  and  position ;  while  the 
whole  buoiness  of  the  corps  diplomatique  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  consist  in  gracing  the 
social  circles  of  the  boundless  metropolis.  It 
is  they  who  set  the  fashions  in  Washington; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  influence 
extends  over  more  than  a  dozen  families.  The 
people  of  Washington  are  essentially  poor,  and 
their  imitation  of  outlandish  manners  seldom 
goes  beyond  a  late  hour  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 
The  foreign  ministers  themselves  have,  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  gradually  reduced 
then:  expenses,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  nearly 
live  surrounded  by  the  comfort  and  elegance 
of  our  wealthy  merchants  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  Washington  on  having 
the  enir^e  to  a  foreign  minister,  and  great  are 
the  social  privileges  granted  to  some  of  these 
gentlemen  for  this  sort  of  favour.  In  Europe, 
sa  ambassador's  house  is  scarcely  looked  upon 
w  more  private  than  a  public  hotel,  and  an 
invitation  to  the  ball  of  a  foreign  minister  is 
Bot  valued  higher  than  in  New  York  the  per- 
mission if  joining  <'a  hop"  at  the  Astor. 
Sveiybody  goes,   and  no  man  of   a  certun 


respectability  can  well  be  excluded.  The  case 
is  different  with  the  invitations  to  parties  en 
petit  comitSf  which  are  the  only  ones  that 
entitle  you  to  a  call  on  the  family  of  the 
minister ; — ^all  others  give  you  only  the  privi- 
lege of  carding.  The  fact  is,  the  cofpe  diplo' 
matique,  from  its  very  position,  cannot  lead 
society  in  any  country.  The  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  too  heterogeneous 
to  admit  of  assimilation;  and  if  such  an  assi- 
milation were  possible,  every  civilized  country 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  that  its  own 
standard  of  manners  should  be  adopted  by 
foreigners. 

Passing  from  the  corpe  diplomatique  to  the 
other  privileged  classes  of  Washington,  we 
come  to  the  secretaries  and  heads  of  bureaux. 
The  former  live  in  Washington  pretty  much  as 
they  like — sometimes  in  accordance  with  their 
future  hopes  and  aspirations.  Those  who  ex- 
pect to  rise  higher,  entertain  pretty  liberally ; 
those  who  expect  to  return  to  private  life,  or 
to  try  their  fortunes  once  more  in  an  inferior 
capacity,  generally  manage  to  live  within  their 
income,  which  is  modest  enough  even  for  the 
sternest  republicans.  Once  a  year  only  they 
are  obliged,  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  to  keep 
open  house,  and  entertain  whoever  chooses  to 
visit  them,  vii.,  on  New  Year's  day;  but  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  piece  of  cake  is  all  that  is  expected 
of  their  hospitality.  The  heads  of  bureaux, 
for  some  time  past,  seem  to  have  given  up  the 
practice  of  entertaining  members  and  senators, 
life  is  too  short,  and  living  too  expensive,  to 
waste  money  and  politeness  on  men  who,  as 
the  experience  of  former  times  has  shown, 
are  seldom  propitiated  by  such  a  course. 
Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  inrited 
guests  of  such  parties  have  actually  intrigued 
against  their  hospitable  entertainers  in  favour 
of  absent  friends,  so  that  mine  host  not  only 
lost  his  wine  and  his  trouble,  but  his  place  to 
boot. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is,  socially 
speaking,  a  being  sui  geMrte,  that  is,  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities.  He 
is  bound  by  no  rule  of  etiquette  except  such 
as  he  establishes  himself;  and  it  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  even  the  chief  magistrate 
cannot  contribute  to  the  refinement  and  agree- 
able entertainment  of  Washington  society. 
The  President  is  a  stranger  in  Washington; 
residing  there  only  for  a  few  years,  and  in- 
capable, during  that  short  period,  either  to 
shake  off  the  burdensome  dignity  of  office, 
or  the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  party. 
Presidential  usage  requires  him  to  receive 
friends  and  foes  with  apparent  cordiality, 
and  yrhat  is  more,  to  dine  them  alphabeH- 
edUy,  Such  entertainments  must,  from  their 
very  nature,  be  stiff  and  ceremonial,  and  can 
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only  serre  to  render  the  hospitality  of  the 
White  Hoase  an  onerous  duty  to  the  American 
President.  The  presidential  mansion,  on  this 
account,  always  has  the  appearance  of  the 
most  cheerless  building  in  the  whole  city; 
although  its  windows  look  into  Virginia,  the 
most  hospitable  state  of  the  old  confederacy. 
It  is  neither  a  castle,  nor  the  humble  dwelling 
of  a  private  citizen ;  everybody  has  a  right  to 
go  there,  and  yet  none  may  say  that  he  is  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome.  To  the  occupants  pro 
tern,  it  may  be  something  between  a  boarding- 
house  and  a  family  mansion,  without  the  inde- 
pendence or  comfort  of  either ;  but  to  the  people 
of  Washington,  it  is  very  little  more  than  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  government.  It  is  a 
place  for  official  receptions  and  bows ;  but  the 
civilities  there  interchanged  seldom  warm  into 
the  agreeable  liking  of  an  acquaintance,  and 
rarely  into  lasting  friendship.  There  is  no 
greater  stranger  in  Washington  than  the  Pre- 
sident himself;  and  strangers  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  set  the  fashions  or  to  exercise  much 
influence  on  the  standard  of  conventional 
manners.  The  early  Virginia  Presidents  were, 
in  this  respect,  a  little  better  circumstanced. 
Their  homes  being  near,  they  maintained 
an  agreeable  intercourse  with  their  personal 
friends,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to  a 
larger  sphere  of  interesting  acquaintances. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  Washington  con- 
sists undoubtedly  in  the  asperity  of  political 
feelings,  and  the  strong  partisan  character  of 
many  of  its  most  conspicuous  inhabitants.  The 
people  of  the  District  have  no  vote  in  regard 
to  the  presidency,  and  yet  nowhere  are  poli- 
tical distinctions  more  rigidly  preserved  and 
cherished.  The  town  being  small,  every  person 
of  note  is  soon  known;  and  as  there  seem  to  be 
few  other  pursuits  in  Washington  than  politics, 
differences  in  relation  to  them  are  constantly 
brought  in  view  and  commented  upon.  The 
best  breeding  cannot  entirely  suppress  all  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  the  periodical  changes 
of  members  and  officers  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  sharpen  the  stings  of  disappointment 
and  revenge.  There  are,  of  course,  men  above 
the  vexations  of  party;  but  their  number  is 
small,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few 
private  fortunes  in  Washington  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  render  their  possessors  indepen- 
dent, and  scarcely  any  road  to  wealth,  or  even 
competence,  except  through  official  patronage. 
Everybody  in  Washington  lives  on  the  govern- 
ment or  its  functionaries,  and  every  new  admi- 
nistration necessarily  unsettles  every  species  of 
real  and  personal  property. 

The  strong  partisan  feeling  in  Washington 
is  undoubtedly  the  cause  why  Congress  has 
heretofore  shown  so  little  disposition  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  improve- 


ment. Washington  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
laid  out  in  a  manner  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  It  might  be 
made  the  abode  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
become  the  resort  of  fortune,  retired  from  the 
more  arduous  pursuits  of  life.  It  has  admi- 
rable' drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Capitol  grounds  themselves  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  whole  country  for  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
enjoyed  from  them.  The  avenues  are  all  as 
wide,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  Champs  ElysSes  in 
Paris,  and  might,  with  proper  care,  be  rendered 
shady  and  delightful.  Congress  ought  to  ap- 
propriate annually  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  making 
Washington  worthy  of  its  name,  and  of  being 
the  metropolis  of  the  giant  republic  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  this  appropriation 
would  probably  be  agreed  to  in  Congress,  but 
for  the  party  hostilities  exhibited  by  some  of 
its  inhabitants.  Washington,  with  suitable  im- 
provements, might  be  made  the  most  delightful 
city  in  the  United  States.  It  might  not,  indeed, 
rival  New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  some  respects ; 
but  it  would  possess  advantages  possessed  by 
no  other  city — such  as  close  contact  with  the 
epitome  of  the  national  mind,  constant  fresh- 
ness of  society,  moving  sketches  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  life,  and  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisites of  refined  society — ^a  constant  number 
of  families  of  independent  fortune  and  position, 
who  would  be  able  to  fix  on  some  national, 
purely  American  standard  of  manners.  Such 
a  society,  no  doubt,  Washington  will,  in  the 
end,  command  in  a  superior  degree  to  any 
other  city  in  the  Union;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
found  there  now,  and  may  not  be  called  into 
existence  for  the  next  ten  years. 

To  sum  up,  Washington  is  the  most  singular 
place  in  the  world.  Its  moat  distinguished 
inhabitants,  the  gentlemen  highest  in  office, 
have  littie  or  no  influence  on  society,  indeed 
they  may  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  it ;  while 
those  who  constitute  its  chief  ornaments  are, 
after  all,  but  officials ;  the  few  fortunes  in  Wash- 
ington being  hardly  sufficient  to  take  the  lead. 
Washington  is,  and  will  yet  remain  for  many 
years,  a  huge  caravansary  for  politicians  fVom 
all  parts  of  the  globe ;  but  few  of  the  faithful 
will  ever  think  of  erecting  mosques  and  harems 
in  its  neighbourhood.  You  may  there  meet 
with  many  agreeable  and  entertaining  people ; 
but  they  are  birds  of  passage  like  yourself, 
and  BO  completely  interspersed  with  persons 
of  accidental  position,  whom  nobody  cares  to 
know,  that  they  only  excite  the  desire  of  meet- 
ing them  elsewhere,  where  one  could  enjoy 
their  society  without  intrusion. 

The  President's  social  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  Washington  is  usually  confined  to 
receptions  and  levees,  to  which  the  public  are 
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invited  through  the  newspapers.     My  expe* 
rience  about  these  receptions  and  leyees  is  _ 
that  they  are  the  most  tiresome  things  one  | 
can  well  conceive  of,  though  exceedingly  proper, 
nay,  praiseworthy  in  themselves.     The  recep- 
tioDS  are  stiff  from  their  very  nature;  being  ' 
as  it  were  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  have  yet  this  inconvenience,  that  j 
they  present  you  constantly  with  new  faces,  ! 
ftod  that  the  company  is   seldom  numerous 
enough  to  admit  of  an  agreeable  chat  without 
bemg  observed  or  noted  by  a  reporter.     The 
case  is  different  with  the  levees,  which  are 
always  jammed  after  the  fashion  of  the  crush- 
room  at  the  London  Opera  House.   One  cannot, 
of  course,  call  this  society ;  as  well  might  you 
consider  the  people  in  the  streets  your  com- 
pany ;  but  the  custom  is  laudable,  and  the  idea 
▼hich  introduced  it  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
simplicity   of   our    government.     Once    every 
month,  if  not  oftener,  the  President  opens  his 
hoose,  (which  is  in  fact  the  people's  house,)  to 
all  who  wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.     He 
receives  them,  not  as  their  chief  magistrate, 
bat  as  a  gentleman  receives  his  invited  guests, 
who,  on  that  occasion,  are  his  equals  and  must 
be  treated  with  cordial  civility.     Considering 
that  everybody   goes,    and    that  there  is   no 
master  of  ceremonies  appointed  to  preserve 
order  and  decorum  among  the  visiters,  the 
scene  at  the  levee  of  an  American  President 
19  a  source  of  just  pride  to  every  citizen.     I 
have  never  noticed  any  glaring  impropriety 
sttch  as  one  does  notice  occasionally  at  Euro- 
pean courts,  where  none  are  invited  who  have 
not  been  regularly  presented ;  and  as  to  the 
eagerness  with   which,   according  to   foreign 
criticism,  **  the  universal  mob  at  a  President's 
levee"  attack  the  refreshments,  it  has  been 
▼astly  exceeded  by  the  teUet  mob  of  French- 
men and  Englishmen  in  their  rush  to  the  sup- 
per-room at  the  Tuileries.      I  doubt  whether 
any  European  sovereign  would  be  personally 
9tfe  in  throwing  his  palace  open  to  a  mixed 
Doltitude,  and  there  is  certainly  no  city  in 
Europe  the  entire  population  of  which  would, 
vnder  such  circumstances,  conduct  themselves 
vith  such  distinguished  propriety  as  the  people 
of  Washington. 

And  here  I  think  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
notice  some  of  the  agreeable  things  in  and 
abont  the  federal  city,  which  atone  really  in 
t  great  measure  for  its  foibles.  One  of  them 
18  the  unpretending,  generous  hospitality  which 
the  people  extend,  without  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, to  respectable  strangers  f^om  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  There  are  no  "  vulgar  upstarts" 
About  Washington,  there  is  no  "  codfish  aristo- 
^f^cy,"  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  baptized  it,  no 
irritating  and  offensive  exclusiveness  on  the 
P^  of  self-eoofltitated  <<  upper  classes."    The 


very  poverty  of  the  people  of  Washington  pro- 
tects them  from  the  vulgar  pride  of  wealth  and 
the  vices  of  a  society  merely  based  on  fortune. 
There  is  none  of  the  crudeness  and  arrogance 
of  a  fast-growing  place,  though  of  course  none 
of  the  vigour  and  energy  which  accompany  the 
movements  of  such  communities. 

Washington,  moreover,  is  delightftil  from  the 
absence  of  all  inquisitive  neighbours,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  town  you  happen  to  reside. 
Neighbours,  in  a  city,  are  always  troublesome ; 
they  are  a  sort  of  forced  acquaintance  which 
every  one  tries  to  get  rid  of  as  best  he  can, 
without  giving  offence  or  rendering  himself 
obnoxious  to  their  censure;  their  very  sym- 
pathy is  distressing,  and  even  in  prosperity 
little  better  than  an  annoyance.  The  people 
of  Washington  are  not  much  troubled  with  such 
affectionate  incumbrances,  and  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  Boston,  for  instance,  to  the  federal 
city,  must  really  produce  a  very  lively  sensation 
of  individual  and  social  independence. 

Again,  Washington  has  no  mob,  though  in 
lieu  thereof  a  mixed  population  of  free  blacks 
and  slaves,  constituting  by  far  the  worst  body 
of  servants  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
remember  having  conversed  with  a  Washing- 
tonian  who  did  not  complain  of  his  "  domestics." 
As  the  evil  is  generally  felt,  I  wonder  they  do 
not  propose  some  adequate  means  of  effecting 
a  cure.  At  all  events,  the  absence  of  a  mob 
is  a  pretty  good  offset  against  the  absence  of 
good  servants,  and  adds  certainly  much  to  the 
security  of  property  in  the  District,  the  whole 
of  which  is  guarded  by  about  sixteen  watch- 
men and  an  auxiliary  guard,  of  which  I  never 
saw  but  the  captain. — Perhaps  the  rest  are 
militia ! 

Among  the  other  good  things  in  Washington,  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  a  very  important  one 
in  all  cities  and  all  times ;  I  would  here  allude 
to  the  absence  of  all  provincial  feeling,  and 
the  presence  of  a  high-toned  comprehensive 
patriotism  which  embraces  the  whole  Union. 
This  is  the  more  gratifying  when  contrasted 
with  the  state  pride  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
cities,  which  but  too  often  degenerates  into  a 
sentiment  almost  antagonistical  to  Afnenean- 
ism.  To  whatever  extent  partisan  feelings  in 
politics  may  be  carried  in  Washington,  a  ge- 
nuine imperishable  love  of  the  Union,  of  the 
whole  country,  is  a  characteristic  quality  of  its 
inhabitants.  One  cannot  but  be  convinced 
that  here,  after  all,  beats  the  national  heart  I 
With  all  the  vexations  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  strangers  are  exposed  in  the  federal 
city,  few  will  leave  it  without  grateful  remem- 
brances, and  an  attachment  to  its  very  soil, 
which  will  make  a  return  to  it  an  object  of 
gratification  and  delight. 


«  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  LETTERS." 


BT    mSB    S.    BOOABT. 


Qm  back  thy  letters  f— Take  them— there^ 
I'Te  done  with  them,  and  thecl 

They're  hollow  as  the  empty  air, 
And  wortiileas,  now,  to  me. 

I  prised  them  only  while  I  deemed 

Thy  heart  was  la  tfkeh  line ; 
I  worshipped  truth,  and  neyer  dreamed 

I  bowed  at  fidsehood's  shrine. 

Ah,  life's  Ulusions  are  so  sweet, 

An  age  in  them  is  told! 
Tears  are  outstript  by  risioos  fleet. 

Which  pass,  and  leare  us,  old. 

like  rose  leayes  scattered  on  the  wine, 

The  poisoned  draught  to  hide^ 
So  did  each  written  page  of  thine 

Conceal  deoeption's  tide. 

Then  take  thy  letters  back  again, 

And  read  them  if  thou  wilt, 
And  let  them  shame  the  treacherous  pen, 

Which  lore's  iUse  tabric  built. 


Take  back  the  memory  of  the  past! 

I  hare  abolished  all — 
'TIS  sealed  within  thy  packet,  tut. 

That  thou  may'st  it  recall. 

I  cast  it  tnm  me,  and  am  trw, 

For  now,  I  know  thee  not  t 
Unmasked,  I  And  thou  art  not  he. 

Whom  I  had  ne'er  forgot. 

The  semblanoe  only  thou  doet  wear. 

The  intellectual  fluse, 
Trom  Nature  ttoltn,  or  elsewhere 

It  must  hare  found  its  place. 

And  thou  doet  ask  thy  letters,  now. 

The  misdres  of  thy  art! 
A  Boomfal  smile  is  on  my  brow. 

And  lightness  in  my  heart 

Take  back — ^take  back  thy  written  words  I 

They  have  no  power  for  me ! 
Truth  only  has  the  strength  that  girds 

A  lasting  memory. 


THE  RIVAL  SONGSTERS. 


BT   MISS    B.    A.    8TABB. 


(See  SngraTing.) 


Aal  plume  thy  crest,  my  pretty  Urd, 

And  shake  thy  happy  wings. 
In  glad  defiance  of  the  cage 

That  o'er  thee  empty  swings ;    . 
And  tune  the  song  that  thrilled  the  groree 

Of  thine  own  tropic  dime, 
As  swelled  each  note  to  the  magic  tondi, 

Of  the  bright  year's  flowery  prime. 

Perchance  thy  mkte^  in  yonder  Tine, 

Awaits  thy  charmM  note, 
To  spread  the  wing,  and  on  the  air. 

In  wooing  dalliance  float. 
I  hear  his  call,  his  clear,  low  call. 

And  from  my  hand  you  flutter. 
To  pour  a  strain  which  seems  to  trill 

To  a  thought  too  sweet  to  utter. 

Yet  which  of  all  thy  rapturous  strains 

Can  eyer  tell  for  me. 
The  bliss  which  gathers  at  my  heart, 

In  a  gush  of  melody  i 


The  strong  delight,  the  human  joy. 

Thy  tones  can  ne'er  express ; 
For  thy  tiny  breast,  with  such  a  theme, 

Would  break  with  happiness. 

The  summer  leases  will  bring  to  thee. 

Dear  wish,  a  happy  nest, 
But  not  so  dear  as  the  tender  hope 

Which  triumphs  in  my  breast; 
Which  springs  with  Instant  blushes  forth, 

To  a  charm  I  cannot  speak. 
Though  I  feel  it  wanning  at  my  heart, 

And  mantlinif  on  my  cheek. 

Other  Tines  may  bud  and  thickets  bloom. 

By  the  spring  dews  gently  wet, 
My  heart  is  still  the  happiest  thing 

Of  all  the  season  yet; 
And  birds  may  sing  their  vernal  joys. 

With  lore's  entrancing  art. 
But  the  happy  Tolce  outries  them  all, 

Which  is  warbling  at  my  heart. 


"  THE  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  OF"— SARTAIN. 


BT    "XLIZA   -BSTH. 


Thit'ki  not  the  gems  of  a  plundered  sea, 
The  wealth  of  a  pfarate's  **  Treasury ;" 
Nor  the  angry  gleams  in  a  spinster's  eye, 
When  she  grasps  her  **  plates"  in  ecstasy; 
Nor  the  &shion-paint  on  a  fJMled  cheek ; 
Nor  the  eril  wish  that  the  tongue  must  speak ; 
Nor  a  lady's  <* pages"  decked  for  show, 


With  their  awkward  limbs  in  lireried  glow. 
Lorelier  things  than  these  are  in  '*  Sartain" : — 
The  jewels  that  shine  when  the  case  is  gone; 
The  winning  look  and  the  gentle  tone; 
The  painter's  touch  and  the  poet's  thought; 
And  wisdom's  wealth  into  beauty  wrought:— 
These  are  the  beautiful  things  of  Sartaln  1 


J  ^  4  ^  « 
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ROSALIE 


A   BALLAD. 


BT  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  BEAD. 


Fvu.  many  dreamy  gnnuner  days, 

FuU  many  wakeAil  summer  nights, 
Fair  Rosalie  had  walked  the  ways 
Wherein  young  Lore  delights. 

Lore  took  her  hy  the  willing  hand — 

And  oft  she  kissed  the  smiling  boy^ 
He  led  her  through  his  native  land, 
Hie  innocent  fields  of  Joy. 

As  oft  the  evening  tryste  was  set, 

In  oedam  grottoes  far  apart» 
That  young  and  lovely  maiden  met 
The  Minstrel  of  her  heart. 

Theik  Time,  like  some  celestial  barque. 

With  viewless  sails  and  noiseless  oars, 
ObnTeyed  them  through  the  starry  dark 
Beyond  the  midnight  shores. 

And  ooee  he  sang  enchanted  wordsi 
In  music  fashioned  to  her  choice, 
Until  tiie  many  dreaming  Urds 

Learned  music  fh>m  his  voice. 

Be  Bang  to  her  of  diarmdd  realms, 

(tf  streams  and  lakes  discerned  by  chance, 
Of  fleets,  with  golden  prows  and  helms, 
Deep  flighted  with  romance; 

Of  Tales,  of  purple  mountains  fiu-. 

With  flowers  below  and  stars  above. 
And  of  all  homelier  things  that  are 
Made  beautiful  by  Love ; 

Of  rural  days,  when  harvest  sheaves 

Along  the  heated  uplands  glow. 
Or  when  the  forest  mourns  its  leaves, 
And  nests  are  Anil  of  snow. 

Ss  sang  how  evil  evermore 

Keeps  ambush  near  our  holiest  ground, 
9at  bow  an  angel  guards  the  door 
Wherever  Love  Is  found. 


while  he  sang  new  flowers  had  bloomed, 
stars  looked  through  the  river  mist. 
And  suddenly  the  moon  illumed 
The  temple  of  Uieir  tryste. 

And  with  those  flowers  he  crowned  her  there, 
With  vows  which  Time  should  not  revoke ; 
Then  from  the  nearest  bough  his  hair 
She  bound  with  druid  oak. 

Oh,  moon  and  stars,  oh  leaves  and  flowers, 
Te  heard  their  plighted  accents  then — 
And  heard  within  those  sacred  bowers 
The  tramp  of  armM  men  I 

Her  &ther  spake ;  his  angry  word 

The  youth  returned  in  keener  heat; 
But  when  replied  the  old  man's  sword, 
The  youth  lay  at  his  foet. 
fOl.  TI. 
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And  as  a  dreamer  breathless,  weak, 

From  some  Immeasured  turret  thrown, 
For  very  terror  cannot  shriek, 
Fair  Rosalie  dropt  down. 

They  raised  her  in  her  drowning  swoon, 

And  placed  her  on  a  palfrey  white ; 
A  statue,  paler  than  the  moon, 

They  bore  her  through  the  night. 

Loud  rang  the  many  horses'  hoofk, 

Like  forging  hammers,  fi&st  and  foil ; 
To  her  they  seemed  to  tread  on  woofs 
Of  deep  and  noiseless  wool. 

And  like  a  &ted  bridal  flower. 

Prom  some  betrothed  bosom  blown, 
They  bore  her  to  her  prison  tower, 
And  left  her  there  alone. 

And  when  the  cool  auroral  air 

Had  won  her  tangled  dreams  apart, 
She  found  the  blossoms  in  her  hair — 
Their  memory  in  her  heart 

She  rose  and  paced  the  chamber  dim. 

And  watched  the  dying  moon  and  stars. 
Until  the  sun's  broad  burning  rim 
Blazed  through  the  lattice  bus. 

About  her  face  the  warm  light  stole, 
And  yet  her  eyes  no  radiance  won ; 
For  through  the  prison  of  her  soul 

There  streamed  no  morning  sun. 

The  day  went  by ;  uid  o'er  the  vale 

She  8aw  the  rising  river  mist; 
And  like  a  bride,  subdued  and  pale, 
Arrayed  her  for  the  tiyste. 

In  nuptial  robes,  long  wrought  by  stealth, 
With  opals  looped,  pearl-broidered  hems: 
And  at  her  wai^t  a  dnetured  wealth 
Of  rare  ancestral  gems. 

The  stars  came  out,  and  by  degrees 
She  heard  a  distant  music  swell, 
While  through  the  intervening  trees 
Sang  the  glad  chapel  bell. 

She  heud  her  name,  uad  knew  the  call: 

At  once  the  noiseless  doors  swung  wide; 
She  passed  the  shadowy  stair  and  hall — 
And  One  was  at  her  side. 

One,  whose  dear  voice  had  charmed  her  long, 

And  wooed  her  spirit  to  delight, 
With  airs  of  wild  unwritten  song^ 
On  many  a  summer  night. 

They  passed  the  village  hand-in-hand! 
They  gaxed  upon  the  minster  towers. 
And  heard  behind  a  singing  band 
Of  maidens  bearing  flowers. 
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Age  blesaed  them  as  ibey  gaily  psMed, 

And  rosy  children  danced  before, 

Until  with  trembling  hearts  at  last 

.    They  gained  the  ohapel  door. 

But  music  In  its  triumph  brings 

New  courage  unto  old  and  young; 
And  with  a  rustle,  as  of  wings, 
The  choir  arose  and  sung. 

And  while  the  anthem,  loud  or  low, 

Swung  round  them  like  a  golden  cloud. 
They  walked  the  aisle,  subdued  and  slow, 
And  at  the  altar  bowed. 

And  sacred  hands  were  o'er  them  spread, 
And  blessings  passed  away  in  prayer ; 
And  then  the  soul  ct  music  sped 

Once  more  throughout  the  air. 


It  swelled  and  dropped  and  waTing  rose. 

With  flights  for  eyer  skyward  giren, 
Like  birds  whose  pinions  spread  and  close, 
And  rise  thereby  to  heaTen. 

A  murmur,  like  the  soft  desire 

Of  leafy  airs,  went  up  the  skies, 
And  Rosalie  beheld  the  ch<dr 
On  angel  wings  arise. 

Bright  angels  all  encompassed  her, 

An  angel  In  the  altar  stood. 
And  all  her  train  of  maidens  were 
A  winged  multitude. 

The  chapel  walls  dissolved  and  swept 
Away,  like  mists  when  winds  ariss^ 
For  Rosalie  that  hour  had  kept 
Her  tryste  in  Paradise. 


»  ♦•« 


MIDNIGHT    MUSINGS 


IN    A    GRAVE-YARD. 


BT  MBS.    J.    L.    OBAT. 


[In  the  graro-yard  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Easton,  Pa.,  there  Is  a  simple,  modest  tombstone  with  this 
inscription,  "Oini  Little  Johxitt/*  This  tomb,  which  marks  the  resting-place  of  a  sweet,  precocious  boy,  is  the  scene 
of  thefbUowing  Terses,  written  by  his  Mother. — Bj>.] 


Tis  past,  'tis  o'er,  my  beautiful  hath  faded — 

The  graye  now  holds  my  treasure,  and  the  sod 

Rests  on  this  bosom's  idol!    Hayelmadeit 

My  soul's  deep  worship,  and  forgot  my  Qod? — 

If  so,  0  Mightiest,  to  thy  chastening  rod 

I  bow  BubmissiTc.    'Neath  this  churchyard  stone 

Tis  well  that  thus  my  prised,  my  gifted  lies 

Down  in  that  dark,  cold,  silent  bed  alone. 

Mourned  by  the  night-wind's  sad  and  fitful  sighs; 

Watched  by  the  wakefUl  stars'  soft,  pitying,  pensire  eyes. 

0  ye  pure  orbs,  why  steal  ye  thus  at  eren 
Bo  Toioeless  and  so  mournful  f    Haye  you  all 
Forgot  the  exulting  shout  that  rang  through  heayen, 
When  first  among  you  rolled  this  glowing  ball, 
Warm  from  God's  hand  ?    Where  now  the  joyous  call 
Of  his  glad  sons  ?    Ye  bright  ones,  that  adorn 
Yon  cloudless  firmament,  my  anxious  ears 
List  for  your  hymns  In  Tain ;  and  coming  morn. 
In  her  bright  robe,  that  hides  your  Aiding  spheres, 
Shows  me  Earth's  grayes  all  wet,  all  glittering  with  your 
tears. 

Why  weep  you  thus  for  her  in  night  and  sadness? 
Are  there  no  grayes  but  hers  ?    Has  she  alone 
Lost  her  primeyal  lustre?    Shall  not  gladness 
Visit  agidn  this  lone,  this  stricken  one? — 
How  is  her  beauty  changed,  her  splendour  gone  I— 
Daughter  of  heayen,  thy  glorious  brow  Is  clouded — 
Tombs  are  thy  children's  birthright— death  their  dower! 
0  loot,  degenerate  one,  in  darkness  shrouded, 
Dimmed  is  thy  gold,  bright  pageant  of  an  hour; 
And  sin's  dread  serpents  hiss  within  thy  fairest  bower. 


Weep  on,  ye  pitjring  orbs,  though  yain  your  weeping ;— > 
With  tears  her  grayes  bedew ;  she,  only  she 
Mourns  her  departed.    None  with  you  are  sleeping — 
Yon  haye  no  yault,  no  tomb^  no  cemetery ; 
Sinless,  immortal,  deathless,  strong,  and  firee  I 
Can  ye  giye  nought  but  tears  ?    Haye  you  no  power 
To  heal  her  griefs?  no  balm  to  soothe  her  pain  ? — 
0  for  some  mighty  hand,  some  Ikyouring  hour! 
Descend,  descend,  and  break  this  torturing  chain, 
Bind  up  her  bleeding  heart,  and  bid  her  smile  again. 

Tis  yain,  all  yain:  yet  hath  she  consolation : 
'TIS  earth  to  earth,  'tis  dust  to  dust  we  give — 
The  spirit  cannot  die.    The  termination 
Of  wo^  is  death, — man  dies  that  he  may  liyo — 
Dies  but  a  holier  being  to  reoeiyel 
The  enraptured  soul,  upspringing,  ehiUnless,  firee, 
Exulting,  tremblinib  spreads  her  untried  wing ! 
Hark!  hear  ye  not  that  heayenly  harmony? 
*Tia  the  glad  song  that  the  redeemed  sing, 
<*  Where  is  thy  yictory,  grayel  0  Death,  whore  is  thy 
sting?" 

Weep  not,  thou  stricken  one,  though  darkness  o'er  thee. 
And  sin,  and  hell,  haye  east  this  moumftil  pall ;  " 

Fair,  bright,  unnumbered  years  are  yet  before  thee; 
Arise,  and  shine,  thou  holiest  of  them  all  I 
Thy  yery  dust  shall  liyo.    Forth  from  the  thrall 
Of  the  dark  tcnnb  thy  slumbering  ones  shall  rise  I 
Hark  I  the  Archangel's  yoioe,  the  trumpet's  call  I 
Earth  shall  be  made  a  heayen,  the  joy  of  joys, 
The  ransomed  of  her  God,  the  wonder  of  the  skies! 


AUNT    RACHEL. 


BT   M&8.    E.    0.    KIN  NET. 


Who  that  ever  saw  her,  coold  forget  her? 
That  serene  face — in  which  benignity  lent  its 
radiance  to  classic  features,  marked  by  strength 
of  purpose  and  resolute  action ;  that  figure — 
the  rery  ideal  of  the  Roman  Matron — ^that,  clad 
in  the  sober  habit  of  the  Quaker,  assumed  no 
stateliness  of  carriage,  but  moTed  to  the  inborn 
grace  and  dignity  of  a  Scripture  prophetess ; 
while  the  snowy  kerchief  folded  across  her 
bosom,  seemed  the  brooding  wing  of  the  dove, 
whose  pure  and  peaceful  spirit  dwelt  within. 
She  looked  not  oyer  forty  when  I  first  saw  her ; 
but  had  been  called  Aunt  Rachel  by  the  reve- 
rent Tillagers  for  many  years,  as  she  came 
among  t^em  in  the  sacred  character  of  a 
preacher;  had  won  all  ears  by  her  truthful, 
melodious  tones,  and  all  hearts  by  the  loye 
that  oTerflowed  her  own,  and  like  an  ever-liying 
spring,  made  green  all  her  pleasant  borders. 
The  term  aunt,  in  her  case,  was  evidently  one 
of  respect  and  endearment ;  not  as  applied  to 
the  doctress,  nnrse,  or  spinster-gossip  of  the 
village.  It  was  used  in  part  as  a  compromise 
for  the  Mrs.  or  Madam,  that  would  have 
offended  her  Tea  and  Nay  sect,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere of  sacredness  that  surrounded  her,  to  a 
conventional  people,  quite  forbade  the  oriental 
Rachel,  even  though  it  brought  to  mind,  in  its 
simplicity,  the  beautiful  Scripture  heroine ;  for 
Aunt  Rachel's  admirers  were  not  confined  to 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  she  recognised  nume- 
rous yW«7ui«  among  **the  world's  people"  also. 
Nor  were  her  ministrations  limited  to  her  own 
sect :  wherever  a  sick-bed  was  approachable, 
there  was  found  Aunt  Rachel;  not  with  the 
budget  of  nostrums  and  loud  voice  of  expostu- 
lation ;  but  moving,  like  a  noiseless  spirit,  to 
smooth '  the  sufferer's  pillow — whispering  in 
gentle  tone  the  consoling  word,  or  sending  the 
voiceless  prayer  to  Heaven,  whose  response  was 
peaetj  nestling  silently  to  the  heart  of  the  dying. 
To  the  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Aunt  Rachel  was  emphatically  *'  a  mother  in 
Israel."  Her  inexpressibly  gentle  manner, 
united  with  a  keen  perception,  and  delicate 
appreciation  of  all  their  pleasures,  pains,  and 
prt^pects,  gained  confidence  unasked,  and  love 
unstinted.  Thus  without  the  remotest  charac- 
teristic of  an  intermeddler,  she  became  the  re- 
pository of  all  heart-secrets — the  mother-con- 
fessor of  the  youthful  community.  Aunt  \ 
Rachel  was  not  a  maiden  lady :  by  some  unac-  j 
oonntable  accident,  or  some  imperceptible  affi-  | 


nity,  her  fortunes  had  in  early  life  been  united 
to  "  a  small  pattern  of  a  man"  in  every  sense 
of  the  adjective.  She  obeyed,  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  divine  mandate,  **  Let  the  wife  see 
that  she  reverence  her  husband;"  while,  by  an 
irresistible  law  of  mind,  her  weaker  half  was 
quietly  guided  by  the  stronger.  The  ill- 
matched  but  peaceful  pair  owned  and  occupied 
one  -of  the  amplest  dwellings  of  the  village,  and 
were  the  possessors  of  a  flourishing  farm  some 
three  miles  distant.  Thus  Aunt  Rachel's  purse, 
though  not  as  large  as  her  heart,  often  added 
to  her  unuttered  prayers  its  untrumpeted 
alms.  Her  house  was  Uie  home  of  hospitality, 
and  while  her  immediate  family  consisted  only 
of  her  passive  spouse,  herself,  and  servants, 
she  generally  headed  a  large  well-filled  board. 
Teaching  the  Scriptures  at  home,  and  preach- 
ing wherever  and  whenever  the  spirit  moved, 
were  considered  a  divine  right  with  which  her 
meek  Jeremiah  never  interfered.  The  good 
Book  was  placed  beside  her  daily  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  after  the  meal  was  over,  her 
family  and  guests  enjoyed  a  scriptural  feast, 
enriched  by  the  modulations  of  her  heaven- 
toned  voice. 

Aunt  Rachel's,  was  a  name  familiar  not  only 
to  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  to  the  cities 
also ;  and  dearly  was  it  revered  in  the  "  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,"  whose  "yearly  meetings" — 
despite  their  inevitable  rainy  accompaniment, 
she  always  attended.  Whenever  moved  by  the 
spirit  to  preach  at  a  distance,  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  meeting  to  which  she  belonged 
awaited  her  bidding,  vying  with  one  another 
for  the  honour  of  conducting  her  to  the  ap- 
pointed place.  Thus  without  egotism,  assump- 
tion or  strife,  she  swayed  all  hearts,  as  gently 
and  caressingly  as  the  sweet  southwest  moves 
the  vernal  grove,  or  the  rejoicing  flowers. 

Among  the  young  people  of  the  village,  was 
a  beautiftil  maiden,  who  attached  herself  to 
Aunt  Rachel  at  first  sight,  and  became,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  her  as  a  daughter.  The 
affection  between  them,  exceeding  even  the 
ties  of  nature,  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
attachment  of  Naomi  and  Ruth.  Indeed  Alice 
became  so  enthusiastic  in  her  love  at  one  time, 
that  she  would  fain  have  forsaken  her  home 
and  sect,  declaring  to  Aunt  Rachel,  "Where 
thou  livest,  I  will  live— thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God,  my  God!"  Bnt  the  kind 
expostulation  of  her  less  impassioned  friend. 
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preyailed  over  her  impulses  00  far  as  to  pre- 
▼ent  a  public  renoneiation  of  her  religion,  and 
she  endeavoured  to  content  herself,  bj  listen- 
ing in  private  to  the  inspired  lessons  of  her 
sacred  teacher;  or  hand  in  hand  with  her, 
leaving  in  spirit  the  tomultnons  world,  and 
**  getting  into  the  quiet,"  as  Aunt  Rachel  de- 
fined their  seasons  of  silent  worship.  Alice 
was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  merchant,  who 
had  left  the  city  to  finish  his  days  in  seclusion, 
competence,  and  the  free  air  of  the  country. 
The  lovely  companion  of  his  youth  had  yielded 
her  life  in  presenting  him  a  daughter,  and 
grief  once  settled  on  his  heart,  like  a  bird  of 
night,  departed  not  till  she  hatohed  a  melan- 
choly brood,  that  lived  a  fluttering  life,  but 
never  forsook  their  secret  nest.  He  became 
stem  and  morose,  and  even  the  smiles  of  his 
motherless  daughter  had  no  sunshiny  influence 
to  draw  forth  the  gloomy  fledglings  that  he 
cherished  in  his  bosom.  Alice's  nature,  ever 
brimming  with  love,  needed  only  the  touch  of 
sympathy  to  overflow,  and  her  affection  for 
Aunt  Rachel  was  the  outg ashing  of  a  heart 
whose  deep  had  never  till  then  been  stirred. 
What  a  scene  for  a  painter  was  it,  when  she 
sat  at  the  feet  of  her  spiritual  teacher,  her  blue 
eyes — ^like  dewy  violets  opening  to  the  light  of 
heaven — ^looking  up  to  the  countenance  where 
"majestic  sweetness  sat  enthroned" — whose 
sublime  beauty  formed  a  fitting  contrast  to  the 
poetic  loveliness  of  the  fair  creature  beside 
her! 

One  regret  mingled  with  their  daily  com- 
munion: it  was  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Rachel, 
that  her  only  child  —  her  darling  son  —  had 
married  just  previous  to  her  acquaintance  with 
Alice ;  that  she  could  not  teke  the  lovely  girl 
to  her  bosom  as  a  daughter  literally  as  well  as 
spiritually.  She  was  the  realization  of  the 
fair,  ideal-bride  she  had  depicted  for  her  son ; 
and  fu — ^she  said  it  vrith  the  self-consciousness 
that  becomes  true  greatness,  and  is  not  in 
opposition  to  humility,  for  the  had  trained  him 
— was  the  noble  being  that  could  have  appre- 
ciated and  cherished  the  confiding  Alice !  But 
Aunt  Rachel's  son,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  her,  had  a  friend,  who  was  the  companion 
of  his  youth ;  they  had  grown  up  to  manhood 
together,  and  now  were  united  in  a  professional 
business.  Next  to  her  son,  he  was  dearest  to 
her  heart,  and  was  as  yet  unmarried.  No 
wonder  then,  that  the  Quakeress  often  spoke  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms  to  Alice,  and  even 
Intimated  the  frmd  wish  that,  when  they  should 
meet,  an  attachment  might  spring  up  between 
them.  To  Huch  intimations  the  maiden  re- 
sponded with  natural  enthusiasm ;  for  in  her 
love  for  Aunt  Rachel,  and  the  romance  of  her 
nature,  she.  bcf^nn  to  indulge  soft  dreams  of  a 
lordly  and  loving  being  whose  ardent  soul  would 


commingle  with  her  own,  and  whose  manly  beau- 
ty would  fill  her  admiring  eye,  as  the  embodiment 
of  her  early  imaginings.  After  a  while,  this 
project  became  a  subject  of  daily  conversation 
between  the  Friend  and  her  proUgSe — an  idea 
that  took  such  hold  of  their  imaginations,  that 
it  seemed  something  actually  settled.  Aunt 
Rachel's  belief  that  they  were  designed  by 
heaven  for  each  other,  gave  a  sacredness  to 
the  subject ;  and  to  her  partial  eye  both  parties 
were  so  nearly  perfection,  that  she  never 
dreamed  they  could  be  anything  less  in  each 
other's  eyes.  Whether  she  mentioned  the 
matter  in  her  'letters,  we  cannot  say ;  but  may 
safely  infer  that  this  pet  plan  was  not  concealed 
from  her  darling  son,  and  that  he  had  no 
secrets  to  keep  from  his  friend. 

One  spring  morning,  as  Alice  was  gathering 
wild  flowers  in  her  father's  woodland,  she  was 
surprised  by  a  sudden  apparition  crossing  her 
path,  whose  form   and  face  corresponded  so 
entirely  with  her  ideal  of  Wallace— as  Aunt 
Rachel    called    her    unmated  mate — ^that   she 
started,  and  inadvertently  uttered  some  excla- 
mation that  drew  the  stranger's    attention ; 
when  her  agitation  so  increased,  that  she  had 
to  support  herself  against  a  tree.     The  gentle- 
man taking  her  excitement  for  alarm,  stepped 
towards  her,  and  bowing  respectfully,  apolo- 
gized for  his  intrusion,    adding  that  the  in- 
viting spring  atmosphere  had  led  him  farther 
from  his  duties  than  he  intended;  when,  mo- 
destly begging  her  to  add  some  flowers  he  had 
himself  been  gathering,  to  her  bouquet,  he  bade 
her  good  morning,  calling  her  name,  much  to 
her  surprise  :  while  she  scarcely  recovered  her- 
self sufilciently  to  receive  with  graciousness 
either  the  apology,  or  the  flowers ;  but  stam- 
mering out,  •*  Not  at  all," — "  Thank  you,  sir !" 
she  watehed  him   as  he  left  the  wood  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.     He  was  out  of  sight 
before   Alice   recovered    her  composure,   and 
long  did  she  sit,  pondering  over  what  seemed 
more  like  a  vision  than  a  reality.     *<Andhe 
spoke  my  nam«,"  thought  she.     "  It  cannot  be 
that  Wallace  has  come  to  the  village  unknown 
to  Aunt  Rachel — ^yet  it  must  be  he ;  or  why  did 
I  feel  so  when  he  appeared  f  and  why  did  his 
voice  thrill  through  me,  like  the  music  of  my 
dreams  ?    Perhaps  he  surprised  me  purposely, 
preferring  such  to  a  formal  first-meeting.   Pos> 
sibly  Aunt  Rachel  sent  him  to  the  wood,  think- 
ing I  might  be  there.     She  is  right — a  person 
of  such  appearance  must  have  a  noble  mind 
and  nature  I     How  strikingly  he  is  what  I  ima- 
gined Wallace  to  be !   But  I  must  hasten  home ; 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  message  for  me  there  from 
Aunt  Qachel."     Here  the  young  lady  made  a 
sudden  start,  and  with  it,  a  new  idea  seemed  to 
strike   her    mind  and  produce  a  change    of 
expression  on  her  countenance.   As  she  walked 
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homeward  her  thoughts  ran  thus.  *' But  this 
gentleman  was  a  scholar, — I  saw  a  book  under 
his  arm.  Can  he  be  the  new  professor  at  the 
college,  of  whom  my  father  spoke  as  the  son  of 
his  old  friend,  Judge  Carlton  ?  I  will  not  think 
so— it  mtut  be  Wallace — ^it  is  he  that  I  haye 
seen  in  my  thought." 

The  very  suggestion  of  another  had  ^yen  her 
the  strange  guiltiness  of  feeling,  that  one  really 
betrothed  might  be  supposed  to  haye,  whose 
mind  had  wandered  from  its  constancy,  and 
she  entered  the  house  in  a  state  between  self- 
reproach,  hoping,  and  fearing.  Not  on  familiar 
terms  enough  with  her  father  to  make  inqui- 
ries touching  the  young  man,  she  judiciously 
restrained  the  question  that  rose  to  her  lips  on 
meeting  him,  and  not  finding  the  hoped-for 
message  from  Aunt  Rachel,  she  remained  at 
home  the  rest  of  the  day.  As  eyening  ap- 
proached, she  was  sitting  by  the  window  look- 
ing abstractedly  out  into  the  twilight,  when  a 
rap  at  the  door,  followed  by  her  father's  **  Who 
can  that  be  ?"  reminded  her  that  she  was  in 
the  same  room  with  him.  The  seryant  ushered 
in  a  gentleman,  who  handed  a  letter  to  her 
father,  on  reading  which,  he  introduced  the 
stranger  to  his  daughter  as  Mr.  Carlton.  She 
rose  and  courtesied  with  as  much  composure  as 
she  could  assume,  recognising  in  the  twilight 
the  outline  of  the  person  she  had  met  in  the 
wood.  His  yoice  had  the  same  deep  melody  in 
her  ear,  and  the  same  air  of  high  breeding 
marked  his  eyery  word  and  gesture.  She 
could  not  command  herself  sufficiently  to  join 
in  the  conyersation  with  ease ;  but  occasionally 
made  a  remark,  which  was  receiyed  by  the 
young  man  with  eyident  pleasure.  Her  father 
made  himself  more  than  usually  agreeable,  and 
when  Mr.  Carlton  rose  to  depart,  his  call  not 
having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  courtesy,  he 
cordially  inyited  him  to  yisit  them  again.  When 
Alice  retired  to  her  chamber,  a  crowd  of  uneasy 
tiboughts  oppressed  her,  such  as  she  had  neyer 
experienced  before.  For  the  first  time,  the 
remembrance  of  Aunt  Rachel  gaye  her  pain 
instead  of  peace ;  for  how  could  she  tell  her  of 
her  adyenture  in  the  wood — of  Mr.  Carlton's 
▼isit,  and  least  of  all,  the  emotions  he  had 
excited  ?  It  would  grieye  her  friend,  and  yet, 
how  could  she  withhold  anything  from  her 
whose  bosom  had  so  long  been  the  repository 
of  an  her  thoughts  f  Then  her  mind  would 
nyert  to  the  beautiful  young  man  again,  and 
yieliUng  to  pleasurable  emotions,  for  a  time  she 
would  forget  all  else.  So  she  fell  asleep  on 
this  first  night  of  a  new  existence,  to  dream 
alternately  of  Aunt  Rachel  and  the  stranger. 

The  following  day  she  did  receiye  a  message 
to  go  to  her  friend,  which  she  obeyed  with 
trembling  steps ;  but  on  meeting  her,  the  more 
than  ordinary  smile  of  pleasure  with  which  she 


was  welcomed,  gave  a  fortunate  reassurance  to 
her  heaii.,  and  composure  to  her  manners. 
Aunt  Rachel  irfnrrned  her  that  2^he  had  just  re* 
ceiyed  a  letter  from  her  son,  containing  the 
joyful  information  that  he  and  his  friend  would 
soon  be  with  her.  **  Hut  Alice,  thou  art  not 
well !"  she  said,  on  turning  to  meet  the  young 
lady's  affectionate  response ;  "  thy  cheek  is  not 
so  rosy  as  it  was  when  I  saw  thee  last — I 
feared  thou  wert  sick,  not  seeing  thee  yester- 
day." Alice  quieted  her  fears  by  saying  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  headache  that  affected  her 
spirits  a  little ;  yet  owing  to  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion on  the  one  part,  and  some  sort  of  expecta- 
tion on  the  other,  that  can  scarcely  be  defined, 
their  interyiew  was  not  that  **  getting  into  the 
quiet"  which  they  were  accustomed  to,  and 
Alice  returned  from  her  yisit  less  composed 
than  she  went.  She  had  agreed  to  spend  the 
following  day  with  Aunt  Rachel,  when  her 
guests  were  expected  to  arriye,  and  somehow 
or  other,  she  felt  no  pleasure  at  the  thought 
But  go  she  must — and  did.  The  fatted  calf 
had  been  killed,  and  all  things  were  in  abun- 
dant readiness  for  the  return  of  the  long-absent 
son.  The  expectant  mother  was  too  much 
engaged  in  her  substantial  preparations  to 
notice  any  despondence  on  the  part  of  her 
young  friend,  after  receiying  from  her  an 
assurance  that  her  head  was  relieyed;  and 
Alice  rallied  herSelf  continually  to  sympathize 
in  her  joy. 

About  noon,  a  carriage  droye  up  to  the  door, 
from  which  the  expected  and  devoted  twain 
alighted,  and  were  welcomed  with  the  affec- 
tionate dignity  and  grace  that  controlled  Aunt 
Rachel  always,  and  on  every  occasion.  There 
was  no  outburst  of  rapture — no  nervous  excita- 
bility ;  but  there  was  the  heart-toned  saluta- 
tion, and  the  feeling  grasp  of  hands — the  true 
eloquence  of  loye !  Alice  withdrew  to  an  inner 
apartment,  that  her  presence  might  not  be  a 
restraint  on  the  meeting,  where,  at  the  proper 
time.  Aunt  Rachel  presented  her  son  William, 
and  his  friend  Wallace.  The  pleasing  allitera- 
tion of  the  names,  uttered  with  the  peculiar 
pathos  of  that  voice,  brought  a  beaming  smile 
to  the  face  of  Alice,  and  her  greeting  was 
unaffectedly  kind.  In  William,  she  saw  at  once 
the  fulfilment  of  eyery  noble  expectation ;  but 
in  his  friend,  she  recognised  nothing  of  all  her 
bright  imaginings.  He  was  indeed  manly  in 
appearance,  and  not  unprepossessing ;  his  man- 
ners and  conversation  proved  him  to  be  the 
accomplished  gentleman  ;  but — ^but — ^he  was 
not  A«r  Wallace !  With  true  good  taste.  Aunt 
Rachel  sent  no  scrutinizing  glances  at  the 
young  people,  as  they  conversed ;  nor  did  she 
leave  them  purposely  to  entertain  each  other, 
but  divided  her  kind  attentions  with  the  ease 
and  affability  of  good  breeding.     William  was 
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ftill  of  anecdote  and  humour,  yet  never  for- 
getting his  inborn  and  educated  refinement; 
and  Wallace  made  himself  highly  agreeable 
even  to  Alice,  who,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
had  made  a  very  different  impression  on  him, 
from  that  which  he  had  made  on  her.  It 
needed  not,  therefore,  the  repeated  interyiews 
that  were  afforded  them,  during  the  several 
weeks*  visit  of  Aunt  Rachers  guests,  for  Wal- 
lace to  become  the  fervent  lover  of  Alice,  or  for 
her  to  determine  that  she  could  only  be  his 
fHend:  nor  to  the  penetrating  mind  of  the 
Quakeress  was  any  watchfulness  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  different  states  of  these 
young  people's  minds.  The  discovery  which 
she  made  on  the  day  of  their  introduction,  was 
the  greatest  disappointment  of  her  life.  She 
had  dwelt  so  long,  and  so  deeply  on  the  desired 
connexion,  that  in  her  own  mind  it  was  con- 
summated before  they  met ;  she  could  not  now 
bring  herself  to  believe  that  it  would  never 
take  place— time  and  further  acquaintance 
would  certainly  effect  what  on  one  side  was 
wanting,  and  then  her  own  influence— she  was 
not  unconscious  of  its  power — she  flattered  her- 
self must  prevail  in  the  end.  She  did  not 
therefore  discourage  the  attentions  of  Wallace, 
though  Alice  did,  without  coquetry  or  unkind- 
ness  ;  for  she  felt  for  her  fHend  and  the  young 
man,  more  than  she  did  for  herself,  to  whom 
remained  the  most  trying  duty  of  her  life — that 
of  communicating  to  Aunt  Rachel  the  unalte- 
rable condition  of  her  mind ;  and  many  were 
her  silent  petitions  to  Heaven,  for  strength  to 
face  the  trial.  Their  affection  was  of  that  con- 
fiding and  sympathetic  nature,  that  the  thought 
of  marring  it,  was  like  plucking  out  a  right 
eye.  Tet  she  could  not  perjure  herself  at  the 
altar — she  could  not  give  her  hand  without  her 
heart ;  it  was  contrary  to  the  instincts  of  her 
tmthfhl  being — it  was  in  opposition  to  all  the 
teachings  of  her  spiritual  guide.  She  resolved 
to  throw  herself  on  the  affection  of  Aunt  Rachel 
—to  tell  her  that  if  she  loved  at  all,  it  waa— 
not  Wallace  I 

On  a  June  morning,  without  a  cloud — a  very 
Sabbath  of  nature,  when  not  a  breeie  moved 
perceptibly  the  forest  leaves,  when  even  the 
birds  seemed  to  sing  in  an  undertone,  and 
calm  pervaded  everything — Alice  arose  with  a 
quiet  in  her  mind  that  harmonised  with  the 
scene,  and  resolved  to  embrace  the  tranquil 
hour  to  lay  her  inmost  heart  at  the  feet  of  her 
firiend.  Tapping  gently  on  the  door  of  her 
private  apartment,  the  kindly  voice  she  knew 
so  well  bade  her  come  in.  Aunt  Rachel  raised 
her  eyes  fVom  the  sacred  volume  on  her  lap  to 
welcome  her  child,  and  there  was  something  so 
touohingly  9ou{ful  in  their  expression,  that 
tears  rushed  to  the  eyes  of  Alice,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  friend,  and 


wept  aloud,  uttering  only  the  words,  "  Forgive, 
forgive  me!"  "Forgive  m«,  my  daughter!" 
was  the  response,  and  the  twain  were  one 
soul! 

The  following  day  Aunt  Rachel's  guests  de- 
parted, taking  with  them  her  almost  divine 
benediction:  on  her  serene  brow  was  visible 
no  trace  of  the  disappointment  that  had  sunk 
to  the  very  well-spring  of  her  being.  Alice 
cheated  herself  into  the  belief  that  her  friend 
had,  after  all,  suffered  less  than  she  had ;  and 
when  a  few  days  following,  she  found  her  sick 
to  her  bed  with  a  nervous  fever,  she  only  attri- 
buted it  to  grief  at  parting  with  her  son.  Most 
assiduously  did  she  watch  by  her  pillow,  imi- 
tating her  own  quietness  in  the  sick  chamber, 
blessing  her  with  the  balm  of  noiseless  minia- 
tration,  even  as  she  had  blessed  others.  It 
was  long  before  disease  yielded  at  all  to 
quietude  and  the  best  medical  aid ;  and  when 
it  did  subside,  the  healthfU  tone  of  existence 
had  departed,  and  she  was  never  again  Aunt 
Rachel,  physically  or  mentally.  Her  presence 
no  more  beautified  "  the  place  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary ;"  nor  was  her  voice  lifted  up  again  In 
harmony  with  the  living  truth.  The  meek 
flock  that  she  had  led  "  into  green  pastures  and 
beside  the  still  waters,"  sat  "by  Babel's 
streams,"  and  wept  a  lost  shepherdess;  or 
were  scattered  on  barren  mountains,  "  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd." 

A  succession  of  misfortunes  followed  close 
upon  Aunt  Rachel's  disappointment  and  ill- 
ness :  her  always  weak  companion,  Jeremiah, 
became  imbecile  in  body  and  mind ;  her  pro- 
perty "took  wings;"  and— oh,  I  weep  to  tell 
it ! — ^her  William — "  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she"  more  than  "a  widow" — ^was  taken 
from  her  by  relentless  death.  She  retired  to 
her  farm-house,  the  shadow  of  her  former  self 
— one,  from  whom  the  glory  once  departed, 
could  rettim  no  more  I  Yet  she  never  com- 
plained ;  nor  ceased  to  exert  every  faculty  lo  the 
utmost,  to  bear,  without  breaking,  her  load  of 
calamity ;  but  the  burden  proved  heavier  than 
even  tht  could  bear.  Just  at  this  time  too,  when 
Alice  longed  more  than  ever  to  stay  by  and 
comfort  her  friend,  her  father  suddenly  ascer^ 
tained  that  the  climate  of  his  country  resi- 
dence did  not  agree  with  his  health,  and  de- 
termined to  go  south.  This  was  breaking  the 
last  link  that  bound  Aunt  Rachel  to  earth, 
and  like  tearing  out  the  heartstrings  from 
poor  Alice's  bosom.  Their /Mxr^tn^  is  not  to  be 
described ! 

Alice's  letters  were  the  chief  earthly  consola- 
tion of  Aunt  Rachel  during  the  six  months  that 
followed,  and  they  revealed  to  her,  what  the 
timid  girl  had  never  dared  to  speak,  the  first 
meeting  of  two  heaven-matched  lovers  in  her 
father's  woodland — their  warmer  meeting  at 
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the  smmy  south,  and  that  the  stranger  of  the 
▼ood,  had  become  to  her — 

"  The  fidr  fUfllment  of  her  poesy, 
When  her  yoong  heui  first  yearned  for  sympathy  I" 


In  "a  dim  religious"  twilight  of  October, 
lay  the  ahnost  sainted  Qnakeress,  on  a  bed 
whose  pillows  and  covering  of  stainless  white, 
not  only  spoke  the  parity  of  her  character  and 
sect,  bat  reminded  the  beholder  of  the  "  linen 
dean  and  white,  which  was  the  righteousness 
of  the  saints"  in  the  beatific  yision.  Her 
moments  were  ebbing  away  as  rapidly,  as 
alently,  as  fall  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass; 
yet  her  spiritual  sight  was  growing  **  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day." 

^*  Hear'st  thou  wheels  approaching,  faithful 
nnrse?"  said  the  Toice  that  had  been  silent 
for  hours,  with  a  tone  of  intense  interest. 

'*  Yea,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  now  they  have 
stopped  at  thy  door !" 


"  It  is  9he  !  It  is  they  !  Bid  them  hasten !" 
was  spoken,  with  the  assurance  of  answered 
prayer,  by  the  dying  saint.  Softly  moved  the 
door,  yet  the  light  step  on  its  threshold  had 
now  the  weight  of  sorrow  in  its  tread— /e//, 
rather  than  heard — as  it  advanced  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"Aunt  Rachel!"  and  "  It  is  ihouP*  were  the 
simultaneous  words,  followed  by  tears  that 
warm  and  fast  mingled  with  the  cold  drops 
that  circled  the  brow  of  the  dying. 

"  I  have  come  for  thy  last  embrace — for  thy 
departing  blessing  on  us,  who  will  stand  as  one 
by  thy  sacred  grave !" 

"  My  daughter,  I  have  seen  ye  together  in 
my  visions — ^it  is  well — the  spirit  says  amen  to 
the  bride !" 

They  knelt,  hand  in  hand,  at  her  sign — ^the 
already  cold  palm  was  laid  on  that  <' united 
head" — silence  brooded  over  the  scene,  and 
with  that  unuttered  but  deep-felt  blessing, 
passed  imperceptibly  a  spotless  spirit  to  the 
realms  of  Pbaos. 
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SimsxT'B  pale  arrows  shivering  near  and  fiurl — 

A  little  gray  bird  on  an  oaken  tree 
Poaring  its  tender  plidnt,  and  eve's  lone  star 

Resting  its  silrer  rim  npon  the  sea! 

In  dlsmallest  abandonment  she  lies — 
The  undone  Thisbe,  witless  of  the  night, 

Looking  the  sweet  time  from  her  moumfnl  eyes, 
Witt  her  thin  flagen^  a  most  piteous  sight. 

Like  ?Met8  white  in  hollow  meadow-ground, 
ShnAom  the  broad  and  garish  eye  of  day, 

8b  'neath  her  soft  arms,  elasp^d,  interwound, 
The  mill7  beaaty  of  her  bosom  lay. 

O'er  her  sweet  eheek  the  sprouting  grasses  lean. 
And  the  roond  moon's  gray,  melancholy  light 

Creeps  thro^  the  darkness,  all  un&lt,  unseen, 
And  folds  her  tender  limbs  from  the  chlU  night. 


Beside  her  on  the  hill  the  Twilight  lies, 
Twisting  her  pallid  hands  with  the  bright  hair 

That  trembles  in  the  light  of  her  clear  eyes, 
Like  strings  of  daffodils  in  the  blue  air. 

And  the  dim  mate  of  silence,  newly  bom, 
Stolen  softly  from  the  satyr-haunted  grove, 

Stoops  o'er  expiring  day,  like  maiden  lorn 
Strewing  pale  blossoms  o'er  her  murdered  lore. 

Pressing  your  cold  hands  over  rushy  springs. 
And  making  your  chaste  beds  in  beaded  dew, 

About  her.  Nereides,  draw  your  magic  rings, 
And  wreath  her  golden-budded  hopes  anew. 

For  by  the  tumult  of  thick-onming  sighs, 
The  aspect  wan  that  hath  no  mortal  name, 

I  know  the  wilAiI  god  of  the  blind  eyes 
Hath  sped  a  loTe-shafb  with  too  true  an  aim. 
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Lo!  ahe,  the  Mght^tyed  one^  whose  glance  about 

The  lit  page  plays,  and  lights  up  answering  eyes : 

Ul  she,  the  beautiful,  whose  spirit  sighs 

Whcxe  saiakespeare's  spell-wand  eaUs  the  heart>tone0  out; 

Lo!  she,  the  mightiest  at  whose  trumpet^hout 

i  HQton's  wing6d  words  soar  from  earthly  ties; 

let  she,  enchantress,  stirred  by  whom  arise 


Hopes,  fears,  a£feetions,  mixed  in  Passion's  rout. 
Oh  I  beautiful  in  tumult  or  in  peace, 
Thou  life-perrading  spirit  of  the  world. 
That  look'st  on  all,  and  giT'st  to  aD  a  light, 
Whose  nightiesB  glory's  beaming  ne'er  shall  cease; 
Thou'st  robed  the  earth  in  splendour,  and  unfurled 
The  scroll  of  beauty  to  man's  dazzled  sight. 


THE  MOUNT  OF  ASCENSION. 


BT  THB  BET.  J.  P.  DUBBIN,  D.D. 


(See  EngrsTing.) 


Fob  thirty-six  hours,  from  three  o'clock  on 
Friday  afternoon  until  the  following  Sunday 
morning,  the  most  painful  suspense  and  the  in- 
tensest  anxiety  pervaded  the  city  of  Jerusalem ; 
for,  during  these  thirty-six  hours  the  Lord  of 
Life  and  Glory  was  in  the  grave.     Hope  and 
fear  agitated  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  for  they 
had  witnessed    his  miraculous   powers  when 
alive,  and  remembered  his  declaration,  that  in 
three  days  he  would  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
if  they  should  slay  him.     Confidence  and  doubt 
alternately  swayed  the  minds  of  his  few  faith- 
ful  disciples  as    they  communed    concerning 
the  Lord  Jesus,    and   his  promises  to  them 
that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead.   If  one  might 
ask  for  what  the  Divine  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  withhold,  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
wish  that  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  these 
conversations  of  the  disciples  had  been  given  to 
the  world.      It  seems  to  me  that  they  would 
have  been  the  most  beautiful  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  story.     This 
is  evident  from  the  naturalness  of  so  much  of 
these  conversations  as  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
Who  can  read  the  following  between  two  of  the 
disciples,  and  their  risen,  but  unapprehended 
Master,  without  feeling  that  the  record  is  true  ? 
It  is  so  natural,  so  touching,  so  beautiful,  that 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  must  have  sprung  from 
the  midst  of  the  scene  and  circumstances  al- 
leged.    The  conversation   took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  i.  e.,  on  our  Sunday;  the 
day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead. 

*<And  behold  two  of  them  went  that  same 
day  to  a  village  called  Emmaus,  which  was 
from  Jerusalem  threescore  furlongs.  And  they 
talked  together  of  all  these  things  which  had 
happened.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  while  they 
communed  and  reasoned  together,  Jesus  himself 
drew  near  and  walked  with  them.  But  their 
eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know 
him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  manner  of 
oommunioations  are  these  that  ye  have  one  with 
another,  as  ye  walk  and  are  sad  ?  And  one  of 
them  whose  name  was  Cleophas,  answering, 
said  mnto  him.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  hast  not  known  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  And  he 
said  unto  them.  What  things  T  And  they  said 
unto  him.  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before 
God  and  all  the  people ;   and  how  the  chief 


priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  and  have  crucified  him.     But 
we  trusted  it  had  been  he  who  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel :  and  besides  all  this,  to-day  is 
the  third   day  since   these  things  were  done. 
Yea,  and  certain  women  also  of  our  company 
made  us  astonished,  which  were  early  at  the 
sepulchre  ;  and  when  they  found  not  his  body 
they  came  saying,  that  they  had  seen  a  vision 
of  angels  which  said  that  he  was  alive.     And 
certain  of  them  which  were  with  us  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  found  it  even  as  the  women  had 
said;   but  him  they  saw  not.      Then  He  said 
unto  them,  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !     Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ?    And  beginning  at  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them 
in  all  the   Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
himself.     And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village 
whither  they  went,  and  he  made  as  if  he  would 
have  gone  further.     But  they  constrained  him, 
saying.  Abide  with  us ;  for  it  is  toward  evening 
and  the  day  is  far  spent.     And  he  went  in  to 
tarry  with  them.     And  it  came  to  pass  as  he 
sat  at  meat  with  them  that  he  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  and  gave  to  them.     And 
their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  him,  and 
he  vanished  out  of  their  sight.     And  they  said 
one  to  another.  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within 
us  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and 
while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?    And 
they  rose  up  and  returned  to  JerutAlem,  and 
found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and  them 
that  were  with  them,  saying.  The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.   And  they 
told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how 
he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread." 
(Luke,  xxiv.) 

Granting  the  previous  promises  of  our  Lord 
concerning  his  resurrection,  and  their  accom- 
plishment on  the  third  day,  and  the  excursion 
of  the  disciples  to  Emmaus,  could  anything  be 
more  natural,  more  truthful  than  the  preceding 
conversation ;  and  the  immediate  return  of  the 
disciples  to  Jerusalem,  upon  discovering  their 
Lord  alive  ?  This  is  a  specimen  of  one  kind  of 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity  which  com- 
mends itself  directly  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart. 

It  was  yet  forty  days  to  the  time  of  his 
ascension,  during  which  period  he  appeared 
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occasionally  and  rery  suddenly,  and  for  a  brief 
apace  of  time,  to  his  disciples,  in  order  to  satisfy 
them  of  the  certainty  of  his  resurrection  that 
they  might  be  witnesses  of  it ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  concerning  the 
miasion  he  was  about  to  commit  to  them  for 
publishing  his  gospel  to  the  world.  His  ap- 
pearances to  his  disciples,  and  his  intercourse 
with  them  after  his  resurrection  di£fered  very 
strikingly  from  those  before  his  crucifixion. 
Before  his  crucifixion  he  always  appeared  as 
one  of  them,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  accidents,  except  sin,  and  entered  fully 
into  their  feelings,  and  freely  into  conyersation 
with  them.  After  his  resurrection  his  body 
seemed  to  hare  new  and  wonderfld  properties, 
which  belong  not  to  matter.  He  appeared 
among  them  in  closed  rooms,  suddenly,  with- 
out opening  the  door,  and  as  suddenly  yanished 
oat  of  their  sight,  as  a  spirit  is  supposed  to 
Taniah  into  thin  air.*    His  conyersation  was 

m 

brief,  solemn,  and  accompanied  with  a  peculur 
awe  and  power.  His  body  was  no  longer  uie 
natural  body  that  was  crucified  on  the  cross 
and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  but  it  was  now  a 
spiritual  body ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  there 
is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body."  The  change  in  him  from  a  natural  to  a 
spiritual  body  by  the  resurrection,  is  the  illus- 
tration of  the  change  which  will  take  place  in 
his  children.  His  soul  also  participated  in 
the  wonderful  adyance  which  the  resurrec- 
tion made  in  the  condition  of  his  being,  and 
hence  gaye  forth  the  heayenly  manifestations 
witnessed  in  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
his  disciples. 

And  yet  eren  these  wondrous  appearances  of 
the  Lord  failed  to  keep  the  disciples  free  from 
doubt  So  slow  were  they  to  admit  the  mira- 
eolous  story,  instead  of  eagerly  following  cun- 
ningly deyis«d  fables,  that  they  seem  to  haye 
nsohed  on  resuming  their  former  occupation, 


*  The  Brasgeliita  coarej  the  Mme  idea  of  the  appeal^ 
neei  and  disappearanoes  of  our  Lord,  alter  hia  reaurreo- 
ttoo,  is  ia  found  in  the  ancient  elaaaica,  and  atill  entex^ 
Uned,  eonoeming  the  appearanoea  and  diaappearanoea  of 
departed  peraona,  or  aapematural  beings.  Our  Lord  had 
the  power  to  become  Tislhle  or  inrlaible  at  pleaaure.  Luke 
^7%  "And  their  ejw  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him; 
lad  he  Tanidied  oat  of  their  sight"  Not  that  he  remored 
frcn  their  yidnity,  but  that  he  became  inrlatble  to  them. 
80  £neaa^  In  the  sack  of  Troy,  waa  separated  from  hia 
«Ub  Crenaa,  who  perished  unexpectedly.  While  he  waa 
Kkidittng  for  her,  Tirgll  makea  .fineaa  aay,  the  moumftil 
^^<Mt  and  ahade  of  Creuaa  appeared  before  hia  eyea^  her 
ficore  larger  than  the  llfo,  and  apoke  to  him.  Aa  he  waa 
alwiLt  to  reply  to  her,  and  throw  hia  arma  around  her 
^^laautqttt  reoeisUin  att9xu,ahe  vaniahed  into  thin  air. 

In  the  aame  manner,  Shakeapeare  makea  the  witohea 
naish. 

BiiTQuo.  The  earth  haa  bubblea  aa  the  water  haa^ 
And  theae  are  of  them : — ^whither  are  they  yaniahedf 

lUcBRH.  hUo  the  air :  and  what  aeemed  corporal  melted, 
Aiteeath  into  the  wind. 


which  suggests  the  probability  that  they  had 
relinquished  all  hope  of  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  as  promised  by 
their  lately  crucified  Master.  As  they  had  been 
called  by  the  Lord  from  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  so  now,  in  their  disappointment, 
they  return  thither;  and,  after  consultation, 
Peter  said  to  them,  *'  I  go  a-fishing,*'  that  is,  I 
will  resume  my  former  occupation,  since  I  see 
no  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  and  it  is  now 
more  than  a  month  since  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  other  disciples  said, 
"We  also  go  with  thee."  We  too  will  resume 
our  former  occupation.  The  Lord  saw  their 
despondency,  and  heard  their  consultations. 
The  sun  went  down,  and  thus  screened  from 
the  intense  heat  of  an  eastern  sun  (for  it  was 
in  the  month  of  May),  "  they  went  forth,  and 
entered  into  a  ship  immediately,  and  that  night 
they  caught  nothing."  As  the  day  dawned, 
and  they  neared  the  shore  to  rest,  they  saw  a 
stranger  standing  on  the  beach.  The  mildness 
and  mi^esty  of  his  mien,  and  the  gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  his  address  threw  a  spell 
oyer  the  wearied  and  desponding  fishermen. 
He  said,  **  Children,  have  ye  any  meat?"  They 
answered,  "No."  "Cast,"  said  he,  "your  net 
on  the  right  side,  and  ye  shall  find."  The 
sudden  and  miraculous  success  opened  their 
eyes,  and  one  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord."  Peter, 
with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  and  hastened  to  the  feet  of 
his  Master.  So  profound  and  conyincing  was 
the  effect  of  this  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  disciples  durst  not  conyerse 
with  him,  only  as  he  drew  them  on  by  ques- 
tions. 

His  followers  and  friends  seem  after  this  to 
haye  assembled  at  Jerusalem  in  expectation  of 
some  decisiye  eyent  connected  with  the  promised 
kingdom  of  God.  Doubtless  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  the  Biyine  Master  had  drawn  them 
to  the  city.  The  time  of  his  ascension  was  at 
hand.  Preparatory  to  this,  he  joined  them  and 
gaye  them  more  particular  instruction  concern- 
ing the  mission  he  was  about  to  commit  to  them. 
As  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  centre  of  this  di- 
yine  mission,  he  commanded  them  that  they 
should  not  depart  from  the  city  upon  their  mis- 
sion until  they  should  receiye  power  fr^m  on 
high  to  qualify  them  for  it  But  this  diyine 
power,  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  given 
them,  and  which  was  wonderfully  shed  upon 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  not  sufficient 
to  qualify  them  for  their  heayenly  work.  It  is 
particularly  recorded,  "Then  opened  he  their 
understanding  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scripture."  How  long  the  Lord  "  assembled 
together  with  them  at  Jerusalem"  is  not  certain. 
The  impression  made  by  the  Sacred  History  is, 
that  he  was  with  them  for  several  days,  ex- 
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plaining  "all  things  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  oon- 
oeming  himself.*'     (Luke,  xzit.  44.) 

When  he  had  fully  instructed  them  in  the 
Messianic  Scriptures,  he  prepared  for  his  as- 
cension.  The  power  of  his  presence  drew  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  disciples  close  around 
him.  And  in  the  dusk  of  the  eyening,  that  he 
might  escape  the  notice  of  the  multitude,  he 
passed  out  of  the  city  eastward,  crossing  the 
Kidron,  and  wound  round  the  southern  flank 
of  Mount  Olivet,  all  following  slowly  and  in 
silence,  while  he  announced  to  his  disciples  the 
import  and  prospect  of  their  perilous  mission. 
'<  Ye  shall  he  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore, 
into  all  the  world,  teach  all  nations,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  eyery  creature,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  power  is  given  to  me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  lo !  I  am  with  you 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  he  had  ad- 
vanced round  the  southern  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, leading  his  disciples,  ''  as  far  as  to  Beth- 
any." There,  as  he  uttered  the  last  words  of 
the  divine  benediction,  he  lifted  up  his  hands, 
spreading  them  out,  perhaps  over,  and  perhaps 
touching  the  heads  of  his  apostles.  While  in 
this  act  he  was  parted  from  them.  He  threw 
aside  the  restraint  which  for  the  time  weighed 
down  his  glorious  resurrection  body,  and  it  rose 
majestically  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven ; 
and  the  clouds  received  him  out  of  their  sight. 
Into  that  spiritual  and  glorious  world  where  he 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God,  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

It  was  at  nightfall,  and  the  parting  was  so  so- 
lemn and  glorious,  and  his  pathway  to  heaven  so 
resplendent,  and  the  majesty  and  benignancy 
of  his  ascending  person  so  enrapturing,  that 
his  friends  stood  motionless  and  speechless, 
« gazing  up  into  heaven,"  through  the  bright 
opening  which  his  ascension  had  left  in  the  sky. 
There  probably  they  would  have  continued  to 
stand  had  not  the  spell  been  broken  by  two  of 
the  heavenly  risiters  who  had  descended  to 
witness  the  asoenmon.  From  the  midst  of  the 
illuminated  clouds,  where  they  lingered  in  pity 
and  admiration  of  the  astonished  and  bereaved 
disciples,  they  descended  to  the  earth,  and 
''  stood  among  them  in  white  apparel,  and 
said.  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing 


np  into  heaven?     This  same  Jesus  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come 
in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven."     The  charm  was  broken.    Ascending 
Mount  Olivet  from  the  edge  of  the  village  of 
Bethany  (for  this  was  as  near,  and  a  more  pri- 
vate way  back  to  the  city),  they  halted  on  the 
summit  to  look  once  more  into  the   heavens, 
after  their  ascended  Lord.     But  the  sky  had 
recovered  its  usual  serenity,  and  spread  out  its 
calm  blue  canopy,  lit  up  with  the  countless 
stars  of  heaven.      On  the  spot  where   they 
halted,  the  piety  of  subsequent  ages  erected  a 
magnificent  church,  and  that  same  piety,  subli- 
mated into  enthusiasm   and  credulity,  trans- 
ferred the  scene  .of  the  ascension  from  the 
humble  village  of  Bethany,  far  down  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  mountain,  to  its  summit. 
Hence  the  church,  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving, 
is  called  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  due  east  from  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
a^  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  city. 
It  is  alone;  neither  tent  nor  hut  is  near  it 
And  the  only  worshippers  ux  it   are  a  few 
monks;   sometimes  of  the  Greek   order,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Armenian  ;  as  the  gold  of  the 
one  outweighs,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pacha  of 
Jerusalem,  the  gold  of  the  other.     And  not 
unfrequentiy  very  unchristian  contests  occur 
for  the  possession  of  the  church ;  and  in  these 
contests,  it  has  more  than  once  been  reduced 
to  ashes.     The  traveller  sees  it  from  the  north- 
east part  of  the  city,  sitting  beautifully  on  the 
sacred  Mount  of  Olivet;  and  if  his  piety  or 
curiosity  should  lead  him  to  ascend  to  it,  he 
will  be  shown  the  footprint  of  our  Lord,  im- 
pressed in  the  solid  rook,  as  he  made  the  first 
bound  towards  Heaven.     To  this  he  will  kneel, 
and  will  kiss  it,  if  his  faith  waver  not ;  or  will 
turn  away  with  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  weak 
superstition  that  guards  and  worships  an  object 
so  obviously  apocryphal.     In  the  general  un- 
certainty, and  frequent  absurdity  of  the  sacred 
places  shown  to  the  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land, 
the  free  and  intelligent  Christian  will  see  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.    Had  he  designed 
those  spots  to  be  reverenced  and  worshipped, 
he  would  have  provided  for  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  them.    But  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son 
he  has  made  the  divine  glory  and  power  to 
appear  in  the  new  and  divine  life  which  the 
gospel  imparts  to  individuals  and  to  nations, 
and  not  in  sacred  localities,  or  buildings,  or 
relics. 


<  •••  » 


A  SMILE. 


BT  MBS.   0.   H.    BSLINO. 


I LOOKKD  Upon  thy  youthful  ftoe, 

In  all  itfl  beaaty  bright, 
Till  like  ft  stinbeftm  through  a  doud, 

It  gleamed  with  sodden  li^t ; 


It  seemed  as  though  the  gates  of  hearen 

Had  been  unclosed  awhile; 
So  radiant  was  that  ftoe  of  thine, 

lit  by  that  sunny  smile. 


MADELENA'S   CONFESSION. 


BT  BDITH   MAT. 


Thi  Bride  of  OhrtotI  ob,  at  thoso  words  there  swept 

Bright  glories  through  my  spirit!    I  was  deaf 

To  the  deep  anthem.    Prelate,  and  oowled  priest, 

The  dim  cathedral  walls,  the  kneeling  erowd, 

The  lattice  where  the  black>Telled  nuns  looked  throng 

All  passed  away  from  mine  enraptured  eyes  I 

I  saw  no  more  thy  bowed  form,  oh  my  mother! 

Nor  his  who  stood  fiur  down  the  aisle  of  ednmns, 

Hiding  his  bent  brow  with  his  mantle's  foldl 

It  seems  not  long  since  I,  a  little  child, 

Trad  yon  cathedral  floors,  and  in  deep  awe 

Vbst  erossed  my  Ibrehead  with  the  holy  water. 

It  seems  not  long,  JaoopO)  sinoe  we  twain 

Played,  kneeling  at  one  shrine ;  together  winged 

Our  mated  roioes  like  paired  larks  to  hearen. 

Or,  hand  in  hand,  walked  where  the  garden  fonntains 

Cleft  the  gitm  lion  moathsl 

Hare  patience,  father, 
f^  I  am  worn  with  fiisting  and  much  prayer. 
And  tears  flow  readily.    How  many  di^s 
Have  I  Ii^  prostrate  at  the  altar's  foot, 
The  marble  striking  death  into  my  heart, 
Speaking  no  word,  partaking  of  no  food 
Sare  water  and  the  crust  that  gare  me  strength 
To  more  my  lips  in  prayer  I    How  oft  till  mom, 
My  forehead  pressed  against  His  icy  Ibet 
Who  hangs  npon  the  cross,  hare  I  lain  here 
With  but  one  grim  companion.    Eren  thout 
Symbol  of  death,  gaunt  prophet  of  the  tomb, 
Tliat  in  thy  caremous  eyes  dost  hold  the  night, 
Qlaxlng  beside  my  rosary  and  missal  1 

Thou  knoweat  well  my  &ther  was  a  noble^ 
That  he  lired  gaily,  making  his  great  wealth 
Tb«  slare  of  pleasure.    I  remember  still 
Befels,  where  wine  flowed  free,  and  fostal  timas 
That  fllled  our  lone  rest  palace  by  the  sea 
With  guests  and  mudc.    Then,  at  early  twll^ht, 
IRien  erer  came  a  younj^  bright  girl,  who  took 
Me,  the  weak  child,  within  her  gentle  hold; 
flmiling  so  softly,  while  my  (hint  hands  passed 
Orer  the  roses  in  her  hair,  the  pearls 
Clasped  on  her  throat,  and  round,  pure,  dewy  arms. 
Qinevral  oh  I  lored  to  speak  her  name  I 
I  loTed  my  nurse  to  bear  me  to  the  window, 
Where,  lying  on  her  shoulder,  I  could  mark 
My  sister's  white  robes  floating  through  the  trees; 
My  sister,  as  she  spake,  or  walked,  or  rode, 
Great  nobles  at  her  side,  who  smiled  and  bent 
Their  pInmM  heads  to  catch  her  lightest  word  I 

But  this  was  for  a  season — ^Many  months 

The  palace  was  deserted.    Then,  alone, 

We  wandered  freely  through  the  racant  rooms, 

I,  sod  my  nurse  Ouiseppa.    She  would  pause 

Sometimes,  by  pictures  of  worn  saints  and  martyrs; 

Bsint  Lawrence  in  the  flames,  his  lifted  flusa 

Full  of  sublime  forgetfUness  of  pain; 

Or  Stephen,  stoned  and  prone;  perchance^  to  mark 

Pkle  lu»rmits  watching  In  their  forest  cares^ 

With  lamp  and  book,  the  inner  darkness  shapeii 

Into  black  flends;  oTf  sometimes,  oh  my  soul! 

An  Eeoe  Homo^  with  dim,  upturned  eyes. 

And  red  drops  trickling  from  the  crown  of  fhorasi 

All  these  Gniseppa  scanned  with  reTerent  ihee^ 

I,  in  her  arms  held  IctcI  with  the  eanrass, 

Looked  on  in  chUdlsh  foar. 


There  came  a  message 
That  said  Gineyra,  weary  of  the  court, 
Returned  to  us  alone. 

'TwBs  early  noon; 
I,  orerwearied,  dreamed  upon  my  couch. 
And  when  I  woke,  my  sister  stood  beside  me— 
Oinevral  no!    Ah,  heaven  I  was  tAot  Oinevra 
Who  quirered  at  my  fear,  and  in  the  sunlight 
Stood  shirering  ere  she  bent  and  faintly  pressed 
Her  lips  upon  my  brow! 

I  ncTer  knew 
What  sorrow,  like  a  tearfril  angel,  rent 
The  Teil  between  my  sister's  heart  and  God. 
Her  brow  was  ss  the  forehead  of  a  s^nt. 
Bearing  the  marks  of  thorns,  and  on  her  frfCe 
None  looked,  except  to  breathe  a  sigh  that  tracked 
Some  upwinged  thought  to  hearen.    Oh,  to  my  sense 
Her  beauty  was  unreal ;  whether  she  prayed. 
Kneeling  beneath  the  altar  lights,  a  glory 
Tremulous  in  her  hair;  whether  we  twain 
Paced  the  long  galleries,  where  ranged  silrer  soonoes 
Studding  the  walls,  cast  down  before  our  foet 
Black  shades  like  diasms;  whether  to  her  Toioe 
I  listened,  while  the  stealthy-footed  night 
Passed  by  unchallenged  I    As  a  captire  stands 
Vacantly  gaiing  at  the  world  without 
Through  his  barred  prison  windows,  all  his  heart 
Busy  with  other  scenes,  so  looked  the  soul 
Through  her  blue,  holy  eyes.    I  loved  her  weH— 
I  stopped  my  play  to  watch  if  she  passed  by. 
Or  if  she  mused  beside  the  gallery  windows. 
As  was  her  wont,  I,  stewing  to  her  side, 
Stood  tiptoe,  that  my  arms  might  clasp  her  waist. 
And  sometimes^  cloistered  in  her  chamber,  there 
We  read  and  talked,  till  purple  twillgit  stains 
Sank  through  the  marble  paremoni.    In  that  room 
There  hung  a  copy  cf  a  rare  old  pletur^ 
The  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine. 

I  remember 
That  she  grew  fkrther  from  me,  day  by  day,~- 
I  guessed  not  wherelbre.    Over  her  blue  e]res 
The  lids  drooped  heavily,  as  lilies  loll 
Against  the  swell  of  waves.    No  echo  tracked 
Her  fbotsteps  through  the  vanity  corridors; 
And  often  in  the  night  I  saw  her  rise 
To  gase  upon  Saint  Catherine's  blessed  Ihoe, 
Or  prone  before  the  erueiflz,  lie  there 
Praying  till  dawn. 

Once  more  Glnevra  stood 
Flower-crowned  and  Jewelled,  but  beneath  the  light 
Of  tall  cathedral  tapers.    Prom  the  crowd 
Quidc  sobs  burst  audibly;  the  very  priests 
Looked  with  sad  eyes;  nuns  to  the  lattice  pressed 
And  blenched  away;  but  she  unoonsdons  stood 
With  fidded  hands  and  looks  upcast,  as  though 
The  vacant  space  were  legible  to  her  gaslng. 
Then  my  fidr,  haughty  mother  cowered  for  ftar, 
"Uj  Ihther's  gay  lips  whitened. 

Prom  her  brow 
The  wreath  was  taken ;  gem  and  bridal  dress 
Stripped  from  her  consecrated  form,  her  head 
Shorn  of  its  wavy  wealth ;  and  now,  Glnevra, 
Wrapped  In  the  grave's  pale  robes,  with  limbs  composed. 
Looked  marble  in  her  ooflln.    Father!  nay! 
Forgive  me!  let  me  weep!    For  when  again 
They  bade  her  rise,  lo!  in  her  symbol  shroud 
The  nun  lay  dead  I 
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We  knew  bright^  silent  angels 
Ebd  gently  loosed  the  clinging  arms  of  life, 
Claiming  their  Lord's  alAanoed.    So  she  paasedl 
I  bear  upon  my  breast  the  cross  that  wore 
Its  outline  upon  hers. 

Thou  earnest,  Jaoopo, — 
Playmate  and  Mend  I 

Do  yon  remember  now 
How,  while  yon  twined  the  rine  leares  in  my  hair, 
I  told  yon  saintly  legends  I    When  we  saw 
Fair  pictures  in  the  clouds,  yon  made  them  limn 
Chariots  and  battling  horsemen,  but  to  me 
Came  trooping  angels  I 

Still  my  sister's  chamber 
Seemed  hallowed  by  her  presence.    Crumbling  wreaths 
Dropped  from  the  crucifix;  her  fiiTourito  books, 
Their  pages  blistered  by  her  frequent  tears. 
Lay  open  as  she  left  them,  marked  with  flowers, 
Or  pendlled  down  the  margin  by  her  hand. 
But  most  I  loved  the  picture  of  Saint  Catherine,— 
She  kneeling,  while  the  holy  child  whose  touch 
The  virgin  guided,  on  her  finger  placed 
The  marriage  ring,  his  fiue  in  lorely  wonder 
Raised  questioning  to  his  mother's. 

To  that  place 
I  crept  at  noonday.    There  I  treasured  all 
Linked  with  GineTra's  memory.    Twas  now 
A  garland  we  had  woren;  now  a  kerchief 
That  kept  the  &int  rose  odour  she  had  lored. 
I  Tezed  my  childish  brain  with  pondering  o'er 
The  books  she  prised.    These,  histories  of  saints, 
Temptations,  miracles,  and  martyrdoms, 
I  peopled  all  the  dark  nooks  of  the  palace 
With  phantoms  of  their  raising.    There,  concealed 
All  through  the  slumberous  noontide,  first  I  read 
Of  Augustine,  who  heard  the  voice  of  Ood 
Speak  to  him  in  the  garden,  and  of  her, 
Holy  Teresa,  who  stood  tue  to  &oe 
With  Mary's  son,  and  carried  to  the  tomb 
Remembrance  of  the  vision.    When  I  saw 
How  laying  down  love,  wealth,  the  pride  of  Urth, 
Bowing  her  shoulders  fbr  the  cross,  this  one 
Vxail  nun  obtained  a  saint's  repute,  !«>«""«»«£ 
Founder  of  moAaxteries,  and  of  a  luist 
The  spiritual  mother,  all  my  soul 
Thrilled  with  the  rapturous  history.    I  could  dream 
Only  of  mysteries ;  or  if  light  shapes 
Beckoned  me  to  the  world,  there  slid  between 
Yisions  of  her  who  o'er  an  open  book 
Hung  pondering  stead&stly;  one  pale,  Mr  hand 
Outepread  upon  the  page,  and  one  that  held 
Her  brow  within  ite  hollow.    Womanhood 
Came,  and  my  heart's  betraying  echoes  scarce 
Answered  her  loitering  footfiill.    Life  grew  vague, 
Nothing  approadied  me  nearly. 

The  first  star 
Wae  a  true  prophet  of  tiiy  step,  Jaoopo  1 
My  visions  fied  w'hen  up  the  flinty  paths 
His  courser's  hoof  struck  flashes.    With  a  Jest 
My  fether  greeted  him ;  my  mother  gave 
Her  white  hand  finely,  while  her  laughter  mixed 
With  their  gay  talk,  and  I,  a  space  apart, 
Smiled  him  glad  welcome,  with  my  every  pulse 
Answering  the  cordial  music  of  his  voice. 
Oh,  he  was  changed  I    I  dared  no  longer  chide 
When  his  bold  mirth  trod  heedlessly  too  close 
To  holy  ground.    I  heard  with  eyes  abased. 
Rebuke  awed  into  silence.    He  had  sprung 
Suddenly  to  ftill  manhood.    In  his  words 
There  was  an  athlete's  sinew,  though  they  played 
With  great  things  carelessly,  as  a  tnah  wind 
Provokes  the  sea  to  laughter,  and  his  pride 
Ever  seemed  well  placed,  like  a  easUe  set 
Upon  a  mountain.    All  my  womanhood 
Did  homage  to  his  strength.    The  life  that  colled 
Lasily  at  my  heart  leapt  through  my  veins 
With  crest  uplift,  if  mid  the  halls  I  heard 


His  Ibotfell  ring.    Oh,  Father,  when  he  left, 

Qooe  was  the  smile  from  sweet  Saint  Catherine's  Up! 

And  the  grave  sainte  flrowned  on  me,  and  my  thonghto 

Shapen  to  prayer,  put  on  unholy  guise. 

Mocking  my  vain  devotion  I    Marvel  not— 

I  was  a  child.    Ginevra  fled  the  world. 

Like  a  chased  dove  that  calms  ite  panting  heart 

Under  green  forest  boughs.    Life  stood  unmsoked, 

And  pleasure  mocked  her  like  a  garland  twined 

Round  a  drained  wine  cup.    As  a  vine  that  grows 

Over  some  marble  urn,  a  bird  that  builds 

Under  the  cornice  of  some  shattered  temple, 

Making  ite  ruin  echo  with  delight, 

So  to  her  heart,  rent,  filled  with  bitter  dust, 

Came  one  bright  hope.    Alas  I  my  thrilling  soul 

Still  quivered  in  the  bended  bow  of  life. 

Touth  was  too  mighty  1    Igrewfidnt    My  heart 

Leapt  at  a  quick  word,  and  light  tremors  ran 

Painfrdly  through  my  limbs.    My  brain  waxed  dissy 

Over  my  books,  and  I  would  ponder  hours 

Sre  I  could  wrest  ite  meaning  from  the  pi^ 

1  strove  to  read;  or  if  I  knelt  to  pray, 

My  aimless  thoughte  went  wandering  blindly  oo. 

The  prayer  I  said  suspended.    Outward  things 

Unchallenged  touched  my  senses  that  dull  stupor 

Muffled  like  sleep. 

I  stood  within  Saint  Peter's 
And  heard  the  Miserere.    Through  the  twilight 
Burned  thirteen  starry  topers.    One  by  one» 
Amid  the  chanting  of  the  Lamentations, 
These  vanished,  till  the  last  and  brightest,  Christ, 
Sank  into  darkness.    With  that  hope's  extinction. 
Like  a  retreating  wave,  the  chant  withdrew 
Beneath  the  cave-like  shadows.    Rippling  echoes 
Tracked  it  to  silence.    Father,  on  my  Ups 
The  stillness  pressed  like  a  remorseless  hand! 
Above,  the  gray-winged  twilight,  like  a  moth 
Clung  to  the  arches!    I  did  strive  to  pray. 
But  through  my  soul  the  slow-paoed,  cloistered  thoughte 
Trod,  saying  "  Miserere  I"    Deep  the  pause 
That  flrom  the  shores  of  that  hushed  music  stretched 
Like  a  black4hroated  chasm  I    I  grew  sick 
Hearing  the  echoes  sound  it!    While  I  gasped. 
As  'twere  a  bird  borne  over  an  abyss 
On  one  bruised  wing,  athwart  the  chapel  roof 
Fluttered  a  voice  so  sad,  my  panting  heart 
Breathed  in  one  gush  of  tears.    I  doubt  not,  Priest, 
White  angels  listening  in  God's  presence  then 
Leant  on  their  harps  and  wept!    The  low  notes  felled 
Bxhaustedly.    But  as  they  ceased,  oh  heaven! 
As  'twere  a  scimitar  quick  bared,  a  shaft 
Hurled  by  a  giant,  a  prolonged,  loud  shriek 
Leapt  through  the  gloom,  and  like  a  dart  rebounding 
Fell,  shivered  into  echoes  I    Holy  Mary  I 
My  every  pulse  thrilled  with  a  separate  pain! 
All  through  the  crowd  a  light  electric  shiver 
Passed  like  a  link.    All  dimly  fh)m  mine  eyes 
Fled  the  dark  forms  of  priest,  and  cardinal, 
And  heaven's  vicegerent  in  his  pontiff  robes. 
I  must  have  lUlen  but  for  one  steadlkst  arm 
Girding  my  waist  like  iron.    Scarce  I  marked 
How  the  whole  choir  with  thick,  sore  sobs  bewailed 
Christ's  death.    I  know  not  what  of  sudden  brightness 
Burst  on  my  dassled  sight.    Dispute  it  not! 
I  saw  the  darkness  cloven  by  wings  that  took 
Light  like  a  prism,  and  when  the  rifted  gloom 
Closed  on  their  upward  fiight,  my  senses^  prone, 
Met  ite  returning  pressure! 

•  ••••• 

This  was  April ; 
And  ere  my  dumb  soul  spake  again,  the  gnpe 
Was  purple  on  the  hills.    Oh,  I  was  weak 
As  a  young  child!    Jaoopo  in  his  arms 
Would  bear  me  to  the  sea-shore,  where  I  sat 
Long,  vacant  hours,  numbering  the  waves, 
Counting  the  drifting  clouds.    They  sang  me  songs — 
The  music  pleased  me,  but  the  married  words 
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3? 


My  doll  ear  noted  not    Tet  orery  day 
LUt«d  my  prostrate  faculties.    At  last 
Tbe  old  life  came  to  me  again,  and  I 
Ured  with  my  books  and  memories. 

Ywt,  oh  heaven! 
The  denae  gloom  of  the  Roman  chapel  seemed 
Stifling  my  soul !    A  horror  brooded  o'er  me ; 
To  my  weak  brain  most  dark  forebodings  came, 
As  night-birds  haunt  a  ruin  I    As  one  left 
In  a  blind  labyrinth  seeks  in  rain  the  outlet, 
As  a  lost  bird  that  beats  its  wings  against 
Hie  black  roof  of  a  cavern,  so  my  thought 
Conaeioas  of  light,  pursued  iL    Pleasure  came, 
And  Fear  uplifting  with  unsteady  hand 
Her  wan  lamp,  by  its  shifting  rays  transformed 
The  siren  to  a  spectre.    Did  I  stoop 
To  pinck  a  joy  that  seemed  to  common  eyes 
Dewy  with  innocence,  lol  underneath 
There  coiled  some  black  temptation  I    The  wide  world 
Was  all  a  Paradise,  where  every  tree 
Held  fruit  forbidden.    Whither  coold  I  fly  r 
Into  dim  solitudes,  through  trooping  crowds, 
Horror  pursued  me  with  extended  armsl 
Trembling  I  lingered  in  Ginevra's  chamber, 
There  forcibly  Impelled,  there  paralysed 
By  tbe  cold,  haunting  presence  of  the  dead. 
Oh  Godl  I  heard  her  footsteps  track  ^e  floor  1 
Oh  God  I  I  wakened  from  my  sleep  to  feel 
That  I  had  scared  away  some  brooding  thing  I 
And  onoe — believe  it,  Fatherl — ^In  the  moonlight 
I  saw  her  in  her  death-robes  stand,  and  point 
Her  white,  still  filler  to  the  pictured  bridal  I 
They  said  that  I  grew  like  her,  like  the  novice 
Some  still  remembered ;  she  who  smiled  fitrewell, 
Thrusting  her  white  hands  through  the  convent  grating ; 
Uke  the  pale  saint  who,  with  the  crucifix 
Betwixt  her  palms,  spake  softly  while  she  trod 
The  mlitary  chambers,  with  her  prayers 
Coupling  the  moments ;  not  like  her,  the  bright 
Aurora  of  my  childhood,  on  whose  knee 
I  have  lain  listless,  through  my  fingers  slipping 
Peui  diains  like  rosaries! 

Still,  tf  I  walked. 
One  step  kept  pace  with  mine,  or  if  reclining 
SDd  the  cleft  rocks,  I  heard  the  sea  rehearse 
Ite  ancient  song  of  chaos,  every  wave 
Rhyming  its  fellow,  still  my  heart  took  note 
Of  a  timed  tbotfkll  on  the  upper  shore 
AdTandng  and  retreating.    If  I  read. 
And  from  my  book  glanced  suddenly,  I  thrilled. 
Knowing  who  stood  apart,  and  on  my  fece 
Looked  with  a  strange  intentness. 

Oh,  thou  world  I 
Thv  warm  arms  clave  to  me,  thy  painted  lips 
Cheated  my  senses  I    To  my  sle^jp  camu  fiends 
That  mocked  me  with  his  smile,  put  on  his  shape, 
Spak^  with  his  roioe,  till,  starting  from  my  couch, 
ny  name,  Jaeopo,  first  upon  my  lips, 


I  feared  to  speak  God's  after!    Then  came  prayers, 
Fasts,  and  harsh  penances.    There  was  a  chamber 
Ginevra  loved ;  a  dim,  square,  lofty  room, 
Crossed  emd  re-crossed  by  arches,  paved  with  marbles 
Stained  in  sea  hues.    One  silver  shining  lamp 
That  burned  behind  a  column,  brake  the  night 
With  its  sUU  radiance.    There,  when  midnight  came, 
Crept  I  as  stealthily,  with  naked  feet 
Treading  the  corridors.    There  my  faint  soul 
Staggered  beneath  its  cross  I    Tbe  niched  saints  only 
Might  hear  my  heart  shriek  as  I  walled  it  in  1 
The  marble  where  my  forehead  lay  kept  not 
Count  of  my  tears!    And  there,  when  fests  prolonged 
Vanquished  my  sense,  while  Life,  the  Jailor,  slept 
Came  angels  that  unlocked  the  prison  doors 
And  bade  my  soul  go  free.    Athwart  my  brain 
Flash  and  withdraw  into  the  cloud  of  sense 
That  holds  them  captive,  memories  too  bright 
For  human  keeping— dumb,  sweet  dreams  that  passed 
With  finger  laid  on  lip.    Oh,  gracious  Father! 
Great  is  my  feith  in  penance  that  chains  down 
The  senses  in  their  cells,  scourges  the  passions 
Into  meek  virtues,  and  converts  the  house 
Where  worldly  guests  held  revel,  to  a  cloister 
Trod  by  pure  visions,  and  upglanclng  prayers  I 

There  came  release.    Twas  midnight,  and  I  seemed 
In  dreams  to  kneel,  as  kneels  the  Bride  of  Christ. 
Tet  not  Madonna,  but  my  sister,  guided 
The  hand  that  placed  the  marriage  ring  on  mine. 
WhUe  yet  I  slept,  a  noise  of  many  wings 
Filled  all  the  air,  and  at  my  ear  a  voice 
Chanted  a  cradle  hymn.    Then  I  awoke, 
And  heard  the  echoes  keep  one  lingering  note. 

They  told  me  'twas  a  dream,  but  felt  I  not 
The  constant  pressure  of  the  bridal  ring? 
And  knew  I  not,  though  dim  to  human  eyes. 
How  bright  'twould  shine  hereafter?    Up  to  QoA 
I  sped  my  fteah  hopes,  that  wing-wearied  turned 
To  earth's  most  blessed  shelter.    Priest,  as  pure 
As  Catherine,  the  first  nun,  I  wedded  Heaven. 
The  tresses  they  have  shorn  were  ne'er  unbound 
By  love's  light  hand ;  the  beauty  that  I  laid 
As  'twere  a  blossom,  on  His  holy  shrine 
Kept  sacred,  all,  from  love's  pro&ning  touch  I 
Last  flod  I  here.    With  many  tears,  my  mother, 
Wouldst  thou  have  stayed  me,  and  Jaeopo— nay  I 
I  was  appalled  to  look  on  his  white  lips! 
Once,  I  remember,  in  my  short  novitiate. 
When  by  the  convent  wall  I  paused  to  mark 
The  singing  of  a  bird,  and  from  above 
There  dropped  a  written  scroll,  oh  I  saints  what  wild 
Idolatrous  words  defeced  ite  blotted  page! 
I  dared  not  look  upon  the  writer's  name. 
'Twas  sin  to  read,  I  know,  for  all  the  mom 
There  was  that  ringing  through  my  unquiet  soul, 
That  outvoiced  organ,  chorister,  and  priest  I 


A  SONNET.    TO  MISS 


WHOSE  FAVOURITE   STUDY  IS   ASTRONOMY. 


BT  I.  L.  DUHOAK. 


Ah  }  «rft-haired  maiden,  with  the  beaming  eye, 
That  plays  in  wild,  that  thinks  in  sober  graces. 

Why  must  thou  make  the  human  heart  thy  sky, 
And  read  men's  star-thoughts  in  their  very  Ihoes  F 

Why,  with  that  truly  telescopic  smile. 
So  soft  and  sad,  so  witching  and  so  winning, 

Dost  thou  enlaif^e  tbe  nebulie  of  guile. 


And  set  the  planot-wisbes  all  a-sini&ing! 
Thou  Herschel  of  sweet  womankind  I  when  over 

The  milky  way  of  mankind,  fond  and  fervent 
Thou  rang'st  thy  glass,  say,  wilt  thou  please  discover. 

And  take  a  survey  of  thy  "humble  serrant?" 
And  be  assured,  if  worth  in  him  thon'lt  find. 
That  heretofore  the  whole  world  has  been  blind. 


A   YEAR   AT   AMBLESIDE. 


JANUART. 


BT   HABBIBT    MABTIHBAU. 


Attbb  a  long  illness,  during  which  I  never 
saw  a  tree  in  leaf  for  upwards  of  five  years, 
and  passed  my  life  hetween  my  bed  and  my  sofa, 
I  recovered — to  my  own  surprise,  and  that  of 
every  one  who  knew  me.  In  September,  I  crept 
oat  of  doors,  and  lay  on  a  bit  of  grass  a  few 
yards  square.  In  October,  I  walked  down  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  by  degrees  extended  my 
rambles  to  a  fine  beach  three  miles  from  home. 
By  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  of  my  being 
well ;  but  it  was  evidently  desirable  to  change 
the  scene,  and  break  off  all  associations  of  sick- 
ness with  my  daily  habits,  and  I  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  friends  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  Windermere,  to  spend  a  month 
with  them.  That  month  determined  my  place 
of  residence  for,  probably,  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  had  seen  the  Lake  district  in  a  cursory 
way,  some  years  before,  merely  passing  through 
it  on  my  way  to  Scotland.  Its  beauty  had 
struck  me  with  a  kind  of  amazement  As  I 
looked  down  into  some  of  the  vales,  or  around 
upon  a  wall  of  mountains,  I  was  almost  incre- 
dulous of  what  I  saw.  If  I  had  been  told  that 
after  a  long  and  dreary  season  of  hopeless  ill- 
ness, I  should  come  and  sit  down  for  life  in  this 
region,  I  should  have  looked  upon  the  prospect 
as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  the  shifting 
scenes  of  life. 

Its  beauty  is  not  the  only,  nor  to  some  peo- 
ple, the  chief  interest  and  charm  of  the  Lake 
district.  The  mountains,  by  their  conservative 
influence,  have  here  hedged  in  a  piece  of  old 
English  life,  such  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
within  the  island.  They  have  always  hedged 
in  a  piece  of  the  life  that  had  passed  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  When  the 
Romans  were  elsewhere  building  walls  around 
the  towns,  and  stretching  out  roads  from  point 
to  point  of  the  island,  the  Druids  were  still  col- 
lecting their  assemblage  of  wild  Britons  under 
the  forest  shades  of  this  region.  The  remains 
of  coppices  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  hollies, 
show  how  high  up  the  mountain  sides  the 
ancient  forest  extended,  and  under  those  trees 
stood  of  old  the  long-bearded,  shaven-headed, 
white-robed  Druidical  priests,  sending  up  a 
flame  of  sacrifice,  which  scared  the  red  deer, 
and  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  bull  in  their  coverts, 
and  brought  the  eagles  from  their  highest 
perch  by  the  scent  of  a  prey.  But  even  here 
change  must  come,  though  later  than  elsewhere. 


and  the  Romans  drew  near,  at  last,  to  invade 
the  region,  and  pave  a  road  through  it.     It 
must  have  been  a  curious  sight  to  the  skin- 
clad  Britons  who  were  posted  as  sentinels,  when 
the  Roman  standards    appeared    among  the 
trees,  and  helmets  and  spears  glittered  in  the 
pathways  of  the  woods.     The  Romans  took 
possession  of  Windermere,  and  made  a  camp 
at  its  head.    If  the  circles  of  stones  planted 
by  the  Druids  are  visible  here  and  there  in  the 
district,  no  less  distinct  are  the  marks  of  Roman 
occupation.     In  a  field  at  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere, the  outlines  of  their  camp  are  obvious 
enough  to  the  eye ;  and  on  a  mountain  ridge, 
still  called  High  Street,  are  the  fragments  of 
pavement,  which  show  that  even  here,  above 
the  highest  tree-tops  from  which  the  British 
sentinels  could  look  forth,  the  Roman  soldiers 
made  a  road  for  their  standards   and  their 
troops.     What   a   sight    it    must    have    been 
from  below  1     How   the   native  mother  must 
have    shrunk    back    with    her    children   into 
the  caves  of  the  rock,  or  the  covert  of  the 
wood, — ^less  afraid  of   the  wild  beasts  than 
of  these  majestic  invaders,  against  whom  her 
husband  was  gone  out  with  his  scythe  or  his 
club!      How  she   and  her  companions   must 
have  listened  to  the  shock  of  falling  trees,  and 
the  cleaving  of  the  rocks,  which  gave  notice 
that  the  enemy   were  making    themselves   a 
broad  highway  through  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
trict.    I  always  think  of  those  cowering  Britons 
now,  when  I  go  by  the  old  Roman  road,  which 
descends  upon  Grasmere.     The  scene  is  open 
enough  now,  but  I  can  coi^jure  up  the  forests 
which  clothed  the  mountain  slopes  down  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  Grasmere  lake,  in  the  days 
when  the  wild  boar  came  down  to  drink,  and 
the  squirrel  could  (as  the  country  people  tell) 
go  from  Wythburn  to  Keswick — ten  miles  on  a 
straight  line,— on  the  tree-tops,  without  touch- 
ing the  ground. 

After  all,  the  Romans  passed  away  before 
the  Britons.  The  natives  remained  in  consi- 
derable numbers  in  the  fastnesses,  when  the 
glittering  soldiers  were  no  more  seen  on  the 
paved  ways,  and  the  trumpets  no  longer  echoed 
from  one  mountain  peak  to  another.  But  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  came  in  to  take  possession  of 
the  fertile  spots  as  the  Romans  left  them.  They 
never  obtained  possession  of  the  distinct,  how- 
ever.    For  six  hundred  years,  the  Saxons  held 
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Bome  of  the  fine  aUuvial  lands  about  the  lakes, 
and  lived  in  settlements  where  there  were  natural 
facilities  for  defence ;  but  they  needed  all  these 
facilities,  for  the  Britons  had  learned  from  the 
Romans  how  to  arm  themselyes  better,  and  to 
fight;  and  for  those  six  hundred  years  they 
held  their  rayines,  and  forests,  and  even  their 
Tillages  and  hamlets,  so  that  the  Saxons  could 
never  feel  secure.  After  those  six  centuries, 
more  and  more  Saxons  crowded  to  these  West 
Moorlands,  now  called  Westmoreland ;  but  they 
came  not  to  conquer  territory,  but  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  Normans,  who  were  upon  their 
heels.  The  Saxon  men  of  substance,  who  were 
driven  out  from  their  estates  in  the  south  by 
the  Norman  invaders, — robbed,  oppressed,  out- 
raged in  every  way, — came  up  among  the  Fells 
to  nourish  vengeance,  and  form  themselves  into 
bands  of  outlaws,  for  the  torment  of  as  many 
Norman  usurpers  as  they  could  reach.  The 
Britons  had  long  ceased  to  appear  elsewhere ; 
and  from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  them 
among  the  Fells,  and,  as  before,  the  Saxons 
▼ere  to  be  heard  of  as  holding  the  Fells,  long 
after  their  race  had  mingled  with  the  Norman 
everywhere  to  the  south.  The  Normans  came 
as  near  as  they  could,  but  they  never  so  far 
penetrated  the  West  Moorlands  as  to  build 
castles  in  the  midst,  and  settle  down  there  as 
inhabitants.  They  obtained  grants  of  land, 
bat  they  never  practically  took  possession  of 
them.  They  built  monasteries  and  castles  in 
the  level  country  which  stretches  out  around 
the  cluster  of  mountains ;  but  they  only  sent 
out  their  herdsmen  with  their  flocks  to  encroach 
gradually  up  the  mountain  slopes,  and  over  the 
nearer  yales ;  or  drew  the  inhabitants  towards 
them  by  the  temptations  and  privileges  of  the 
abbeys  and  the  castles.  First,  these  Normans 
bnilt  Fumess  Abbey,  on  a  plain  to  the  south  of 
the  mountain  group ;  and  then  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  Calder  Abbey,  to  the 
west.  Afterwards,  they  restored  the  religious 
house  of  St.  Bees,  on  the  coast,  and  then  a 
great  Norman  noble  founded  Lanercost  Priory, 
to  the  northeast.  Thus  they  invested  this  noble 
fortress  of  nature, — this  mountain  cluster, — 
bat  they  never  took  it.  Their  race  at  last 
Biingled  with  the  Saxon,  and  dwelt  here  as 
everywhere  else,  but  it  was  by  gradual  pene- 
tration, and  not  by  force  or  stratagem.  The 
feudal  retainers,  sent  to  do  service  in  tillage 
and  herding,  became  more  and  more  free  and 
independent  of  their  lords,  and  as  they  became 
more  free,  they  found  easier  access  to  the  heart 
of  the  region,  till,  in  course  of  time,  they  were 
in  fact  owners  of  portions  of  land,  under  a  mere 
nominal  subservience  to  the  great  men  at  a 
distance.  This  state  of  things  is  kept  in  mind 
by  old  customs  at  this  day.  I  pay  ninepence 
a  year  to  Lord  Lonsdale  for  my  field,  and  am 


nominally  his  tenant,  while  my  land  is,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  freehold.  The  tenure  is 
called  Customary  Freehold,  and  the  nominal 
lord  has  no  power  when  I  have  once  acknow- 
lodged  his  old  feudal  claim  by  being  **  made  a 
tenant,"  and  paying  my  ninepence  a  year. 

The  holders  of  the  crofts  on  the  mountain 
sides,  and  in  the  vales  (the  inclosures  built  of 
stones,  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks  from 
wild  beasts,  and  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  coppice  on  which  they  browsed),  these 
tenants  gradually  becoming  owners,  were  the 
original  of  the  Dalesmen  of  our  time.  Since 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  and  the 
consequent  extinction  of  border  warfare,  these 
dalesmen  have  become  some  of  the  quietest 
people  in  the  world.  No  more  summoned  to 
war,  nothing  calls  them  out  of  their  retreats, 
except  an  occasional  market,  or  a  sale  of  house- 
hold furniture  in  some  neighbouring  valley. 
They  go  on  practising  their  old-fashioned 
methods  of  tillage  and  herding,  living  in  their 
primitive  abodes,  and  keeping  up  customs,  and 
even  a  manner  of  speech,  which  are  elsewhere 
almost  obsolete.  It  will  not  be  so  for  long. 
Their  agriculture  cannot  hold  its  ground  against 
modem  Improvements.  Their  homespun  linen 
and  cloth  do  not  answer  now  in  comparison  with 
Manchester  cottons  and  Yorkshire  woollens. 
Their  sons  part  off  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, to  get  a  better  maintenance  than  they 
can  find  at  home ;  and  the  daughters  must  go 
out  to  service.  Still,  the  old  croft  will  not 
support  those  who  remain :  the  land  is  mort- 
gaged more  deeply.  The  interest  cannot  be 
raised ;  and,  under  this  pressure,  the  temptation 
to  the  sinking  dalesman  to  drown  his  cares  in 
drink,  becomes  too  strong  for  many  a  one  who 
has  no  resources  of  education  to  fall  back  upon. 
Then  comes  the  end, — ^the  land  and  furniture 
are  sold,  the  family  disperse,  and  a  stranger 
comes  in  who  can  make  the  land  answer  under 
modem  methods  of  tillage.  Some  of  these 
strangers  have  a  sufficient  love  of  what  is  con. 
secrated  by  time,  to  retain  as  much  as  they  can 
of  the  ancient  character  of  the  region,  in  the 
aspect  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  arrangement 
of  their  estates,  but  all  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  this ;  and  the  antique  air  of  the  region  must 
melt  away.  I  have  myself  built  a  house  of  the 
gray  stone  of  the  district,  in  the  style  of  three 
centuries  ago ;  but  I  see  flaring  white  houses, 
square  and  modern,  springing  up  in  many  a 
valley ;  and  I  feel  that  from  this  time  forward 
our  West  Moorlands  will  not  lag  behind  the 
world — two  or  three  centuries  in  the  rear  of 
a^oining  counties, — so  charmingly  as  they 
have  done  from  the  dawn  of  British  history 
till  now. 

As  in  many  other  mountain  districts,  the 
highest  of  our  peaks  are  in  the  middle.    Scaw- 
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fell  is  the  highest,  and  Bowfell  next,  and  they 
are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  From 
this  centre,  not  only  do  the  ridges  decline  in 
height,  but  the  valleys  decrease  in  depth ;  so 
that  on  the  outskirts,  we  have  only  gently 
sloping,  green  hills,  and  shallow  vales,  whence, 
in  clear  weather,  we  look  up  to  the  lofty  cen- 
tral crags.  In  approaching  from  the  south, 
through  Lancashire,  Windermere  is  the  first  of 
the  lakes  that  is  encountered.  Gentle  hills 
surround  its  southern  end ;  and  these  rise  and 
swell  through  the  whole  ten  miles  of  its  length, 
till,  about  its  head,  the  diyerging  yalleys  are 
closed  in  by  the  heights  of  Fairfield,  and  the 
remarkable  summits  called  the  Langdale  Pikes. 
Bowfell  appears  beyond  them ;  and  from  some 
points  on  the  lake,  Scawfell  itself  is  seen  peep- 
ing over  a  nearer  ridge.  It  was  night  when  I 
arrived  at  the  house  of  my  host ;  and  all  that  I 
knew  of  the  road,  for  some  miles,  was  that  it 
was  bordered  by  tufted  walls,  and  overhung 
with  trees  which  on  the  left  hand  separated  it 
Arom  the  lake.  In  the  morning,  what  a  scene 
it  was !  The  road  was  hidden,  and  the  lawn 
before  the  windows  seemed  to  slope  down  to 
the  fringe  of  trees,  and  the  graceful  little 
wooded  promontory  which  jutted  out  into  the 
lake.  The  gray  waters  spread  out  here  about 
a  mile  in  breath.  To  the  south  they  were  lost 
among  a  group  of  wooded  islands,  while  the 
head  of  the  lake  rounded  off  among  green  mea- 
dows, with  here  and  there  a  rocky  projection 
crested  with  black  pines,  which  were  reflected 
in  the  waters  below.  A  hamlet  of  white  houses 
appeared  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rugged  mountain,  called  Loughrigg, 
which  separates  the  two  diverging  valleys  at 
the  head  of  Windermere.  From  my  host's  porch 
we  looked  up  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Brathay, 
where  a  beautiful  little  church,  built  by  a  mer- 
cer from  Bond  Street,  crowns  a  wooded  rock, 
and  overlooks  the  rattling  river  Brathay,  to  the 
glorious  cluster  of  summits  and  ridges  which 
the  winter  morning  sun  clothes  with  orange, 
crimson,  and  purple  lines  below  where  the 
snow  cuts  out  a  sharp  outline  against  the  sky. 
When  I  came  to  live  here,  I  soon  learned  that 
if  I  wished  for  a  calm,  meditative  walk  after 
my  morning's  work,  I  had  better  go  up  this 
valley  of  the  Brathay,  where  I  was  sure  never 
to  meet  anybody.  I  could  look  out  from  its 
high  churchyard  upon  its  unsurpassed  view, 
and  then  go  down  and  skirt  Loughrigg,  and 
lean  upon  a  gate,  or  rest  upon  a  heathery  perch 
of  rock,  without  much  probability  of  seeing  a 
face  for  three  hours  together.  Whereas,  if  I 
was  tired  of  thinking,  and  sociably  inclined,  I 
had  better  take  my  way  up  the  other  valley — 
that  of  the  Rotha,  where  the  little  town  of 
Ambleside  nestles  under  the  shelter  of  the 
swelling  Wansfell,  and  which  is  scattered  over 


with  dwellings  throughout  its  circuit.  In 
going  round  this  valley,  a  walk  of  about  five 
mil6s  from  my  friend's  house,  it  was  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  meet  the  migority  of 
our  acquaintances,  on  any  fine  winter  after^ 
noon. 

On  going  forth,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  stranger's  eye  is  probably  the  great  abun- 
dance of  evergreens.  To  me,  the  wintry  aspect 
of  the  country  is  almost  annihilated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  by  the  clustering 
and  shining  of  the  evergreens.  The  hollies  in 
the  hedges  are  tall  and  tree-like ;  and  near  the 
breakfast-room  windows  of  their  houses,  the 
inhabitants  plant  a  holly,  to  be  an  aviary  in 
winter,  when  birds  come  flitting  about  for  the 
sake  of  the  berries.  Then,  the  approaches  are 
hedged  in  with  laurels ;  the  laurestina  is  in  full 
flower  on  the  lawns ;  the  houses  and  walls  are 
half  coTered  with  ivy ;  and  wherever,  along  the 
road,  a  garden  wall  stretches  away,  it  runs 
over  with  evergreens,  which  shake  off  the  snow 
as  the  breeze  passes  over  them.  Well,  we  go 
down  the  road  to  the  toll-bar,  where  the  good 
woman  lives  who  likes  her  calling  so  well  that 
she  has  no  wish  to  leave  her  gate  to  see  the 
world.  She  saw  the  world  one  afternoon  for 
four  hours,  when  her  employer  sent  her  to 
Bowness  for  a  frolic ;  and  she  got  so  tired  and 
dull  that  she  was  glad  to  see  her  toll-honse 
again,  and  declared  she  would  never  more  go 
pleasuring.  I  was  in  the  boat  with  her  that 
day — a  packet-boat  steered  by  Professor  Wil- 
son, who  had  his  friend  Dr.  Blair  with  him. 
The  contrast  of  the  three  faces  was  curious, — 
the  forlorn  dulness  of  the  woman,  who  looks 
the  picture  of  content  when  taking  toll, — the 
abstraction  of  the  philological  Dr.  Blair,  and  the 
keen,  observing,  and  enjoying  countenance  of 
Christopher  North  I  Just  through  the  toll-bar, 
lies  Waterhead,  a  cluster  of  houses  on  the 
norther*  margin  of  the  lake,  the  prettiest  of 
which  is  the  low  cottage  under  the  massy  syca- 
mores, with  its  grass-plat  spreading  into  the 
waters — ^the  cottage  where  I  lived  while  my 
house  was  building.  Passing  behind  this  cot- 
tage, the  road  winds  somewhat  inland,  leaving 
space  for  a  meadow  between  it  and  the  lake, 
till  it  passes  the  Roman  Camp  before  men- 
tioned. Then  on  the  right  we  see,  across  a  field 
and  almost  hidden  among  evergreens,  the  cot- 
tage of  poor  Hartley  Coleridge's  tutor,  the  sin- 
gular old  clergyman  who  died  at  upwards  of 
eighty,  without  a  will,  as  if  summoned  untimely  I 
Then  we  pass  the  beautiful  house  and  most 
flowery  garden  of  a  Quaker  friend  of  mine, — ^a 
place  which  seems  in  all  weathers  to  look  as 
cheerfdl  as  its  benevolent  master.  In  my  early 
walk,  before  it  is  light  in  the  winter  morning, 
I  choose  this  direction  in  February,  because  in 
a  copse  of  my  Quaker  friend's  which  overhangs 
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the  road,  there  is  always  a  more  glorious  tumult 
of  flinging-birds  than  in  any  other  spot  I  know. 
To  hear  these  birds  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
gush  of  the  rapid  Rotha  on  the  other,  when  the 
day  is  breaking  over  the  waters,  is  enough  to 
enliven  the  whole  succeeding  winter  day.  The 
Rotha  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  which  we 
must  cross  if  we  mean  to  go  round  the  yalley. 
We  leave  the  highway  now,  and  pass  through 
a  gate  which  makes  the  winding  road  half  pri* 
rate  for  the  whole  tMte  that  we  are  skirting 
LoQghrigg.  Under  wooded  steeps  and  through 
copses  we  go,  looking  over  the  flat  valley  to  the 
green  swelling  mountains  on  the  other  side, 
vhose  woods  run  down  the  ravines,  and  hang 
on  the  slopes,  and  peep  out  where  the  vales 
hide  between.  When  I  first  came,  there  was  a 
green  knoll  swelling  up  out  of  the  meadows, 
under  the  opposite  hills,  with  a  chapel  roof 
rising  b«hind  it,  and  a  row  of  lowly  gray  stone 
cottages  near.  When  I  first  marked  that  knoll, 
I  litde  thought  that  on  it  I  should  build  my 
house,  and  that  it  would  afford  that  terrace 
view  which  would  be  the  daily  delight  of  my 
life.  But  there  now  stands  my  graystone  old 
English  house,  with  climbing  plants  already 
half  covering  it,  and  a  terrace  wall  below, 
inviting  my  fruit  trees  to  spread  themselves 
over  it* 

Our  road  now  skirts  the  Botha,  a  stream  too 
clear  to  fish  in,  except  after  heavy  rains.  There 
is  no  beguiling  the  trout  in  water  as  translucent 
as  the  air.  We  do  not  now  cross  the  little 
Millar  Bridge,  by  which  I  am  wont  to  go  almost 
daily  to  Fox  How ;  but  we  walk  on  to  Fox  How, 
through  whose  birch  copse  we  have  to  pass. 
Every  one  knows  that  Fox  How  is  the  abode 
so  beloved  by  Dr.  Arnold — the  house  he  built, 
and  the  garden  he  laid  out  to  be  the  retreat  of 
his  old  age.     The  trees  that  he  planted  spread 


and  flourish,  his  house  is  almost  covered  with 
roses  and  climbing  plants,  his  younger  children 
are  growing  up  there,  and  his  friends  assemble  ' 
in  his  home ;  but  he  has  long  been  gone.     Per- 
haps  there  is  not  one  of  us  that  ever  passes 
through  that  birch  copse  without  vivid  thoughts 
of  him.     As  for  me,  I  usually  take  my  way 
through  the  garden,  even  if  I  have  not  time  for 
more  than  a  word  at  the  window,  or  even  for 
that.     We  now  see  the  recess  of  Fairfield,  its 
whole  cul-dc'saCy  finely,  unless  mists  are  filling 
the  basin,  and  curling  about  the  ridges ;  and 
Bydal  Forest  stretches  boldly  up  to  the  snow 
line.      Lady  Le  Fleming's  large,  staring,  yel- 
low mansion  is  a  blemish  in  the  glorious  view ; 
but  a  little  way  back,  we  saw  near  it  what  puts 
all  great  mansions  out  of  our  heads, — Words- 
worth's cottage,  a  little  way  up  the  lower  slope 
of  Nab  Scar — the  blunt  end  of  the  Fairfield 
horseshoe.     Of  that  cottage  we  must  see  more 
hereafter;   it  does  not  lie  in  our  road  now. 
After  passing  four  or  five  dwellings,  more  or 
less  prettily  set  down  in  their  gardens,  we  come 
to  Pelter  Bridge,  where  we  cross  the  Rotha 
again,  and  join  the  mail  road.     The  river  still 
sweeps  beside  us,   among  stones  and   under 
bending  trees,  joined  here  and  there  by  a  beck 
(brook)  which  has  been  making  waterfalls  in 
the  ravines  above.     When  we  part  company 
with  it,  we  pass  by  more  and  more  dwellings, 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  which,  from  its 
exquisite  position  <m  a  hill-side,  is  the  large 
gray  house  built  by  the  brother  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.    That  gate  is  near  my  own.    After  pass- 
ing both,  and  skirting  the  wall  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison's grounds,  we  come  to'  the  little  town  of 
Ambleside.    We  had  better  pause  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  leading  up  to  the  church ;  for  we 
have  more  to  say  of  Ambleside  than  we  have 
room  for  here. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


BY    FBAKCBS    8.     OSGOOD. 


(See  Engrftving.) 


Wonr  rileBt  Noon  hting  o^er  tbe  Syrian  land, 
Tbe  haughty  xealot  of  Cilicfa  rode 
Unto  Dattaaeus,  with  a  barning  heart, 
Emil&tg  fai  Oppression's  evil  strength. 

"To  Beftven  he  honour,"  siUd  he — ^^^ while  I  crash 
These  wxetehed  followers  of  the  Nazarene  I*' 
And  to  tibMt  pnre^  blue  Heaven  ho  raised  his  eyes, 
With  a  fknatio  fUth.    Then  suddenly 
'There  sbone  a  great  light  round  about  his  way  I" 
And  from  his  fiery  steed  th'  affrighted  Saul 
Was  stricken  blind  to  earth; — while  a  deep  voice, 
Orand,  clear,  and  sweet — as  If  all  stars  in  Heaven 
In  eharal  music  spake, — rang  through  his  soul, 
With  wo  and  love  and  pity  in  its  tones— 
*  Why  pereecutest  thou  km,  Saul?'*  it  said— 
And  while  that  light  his  outward  vision  blinded, 
U»I  to  Us  soul,  BO  loagor  blind,  ttaste  came 
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A  softer  glory — ^warm  with  Mercy's  ray — 

The  smile  of  €h)d! — and  melted,  thrilled,  subdued. 

Awake  to  all  the  madness  of  the  Past, 

To  all  the  Future's  glorious  reparation, — 

**  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?"  he  cried— «nd—'<  I  am  he, 

Whom  thou  dost  persecute,"— once  more  that  voioe 

With  love,  melodious^  answered. 

60  he  learned ; 
Serves  best  the  Father,  he  who  most  serves  man; 
And  who  would  wrong  humanity  wrongs  Heaven. 
He  learned,  at  last,  the  lowliest  life  he  crushed 
Was  dearer  to  the  holy  heart  of  God, 
Than  he  in  all  his  arrogant  bigotry  I 
He  learned  while  he  hhd  thought  to  honour  Heaven, 
Saidi  blow  he  dealt  its  children  in  his  wrath, 
Reaching  to  Him  who  came  to  save  aU  men. 
Had  woandsd  the  celestial  sobI  of  Love  I 
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THE  TWO  MAMMAS. 


(FOE  HBNEY  AND  EDWABD.) 


BY  FAVHT  rOBlSTlK. 


Tis  strange  to  talk  of  two  mammas  I 

Well,  come  and  sit  bj  me, 
And  I  will  try  to  tell  70a  how 

So  strange  a  thing  can  be. 

Tears  since,  yon  had  a  dear  mamma. 

So  gentle,  good,  and  mild, 
Her  Father,  Ood,  looked  down  from  hearen, 

And  loTed  his  homble  child. 

"  Come  hither,  child,"*  he  aaid,  **taid  lean 

Thy  head  npon  my  breast." 
She  had  toOed  long  and  wearily, 

He  knew  she  needed  rest. 

And  BO  her  cheek  grew  wan  and  pale, 

And  fUnter  came  her  breath. 
And  in  the  arch  beneath  her  brow, 

A  shadow  lay  like  death. 

Then  dear  papa  grew  sad  at  heart. 

Oh,  yery  sad  was  he  I 
But  still  he  thought  'twould  make  her  well, 

To  sail  upon  the  sea. 

He  did  not  know  that  God  had  called, 
But  thought  she  still  might  stay, 

Tb  bless  his  lonely  Barman  home, 
For  many  a  happy  day. 

And  80  she  kissed  her  little  boys. 

With  white  and  qalTeilng  lip, 
And  while  the  tears  were  fiJling  fiut, 

They  bore  her  to  the  ship. 

And  Abby,  Pwen,  and  Enna*  went— 

Ohl  it  was  sad  to  be 
Thus  parted — three  upon  the  land, 

And  Uiree  npon  the  seal 

Bat  poor  mamma  still  paler  grew. 

As  far  the  yessel  sped. 
Till  wearily  she  closed  her  eyesi, 

And  slept  among  the  dead. 

Then  on  a  distant  rocky  Isle, 
Where  none  but  strangers  rest, 

They  broke  the  oold  earth  for  her  grave. 
And  heaped  it  on  her  breast. 

And  there  they  left  her  all  alone, — 
Her  whom  ^ey  lored  so  well  I — 

Ah  mel  the  mourning  in  that  ahip* 
I  dare  not  try  to  tell  I 

And  how  they  wept,  and  how  they  prayed, 

And  sleeping  or  awake. 
How  one  great  grief  came  CToahingly, 

As  If  thdT  hearts  woold  bttak. 


At  length  they  reached  a  distant  shore, 

A  beautiful,  bright  land, 
And  crowds  of  pitying  strangers  came. 

And  took  them  by  the  hand. 

And  Abby  found  a  pleasant  home. 

And  Pwen,  and  Enna  too; 
But  poor  papa's  sad  thoughts  turned  back, 

To  Burmah  and  to  yoa. 

He  talked  of  wretched  heathen  men. 

With  none  to  do  them  good ; 
Of  children  who  are  taught  to  bow 

To  gods  of  stone  and  wood. 

He  told  me  of  his  darling  boys. 

Poor  orphans  Ax  away. 
With  no  mamma  to  kiss  their  lips, 

Or  teach  them  how  to  pray. 

And  would  I  be  their  new  inamma» 

And  join  the  little  band 
Of  those,  who  finr  the  Bavionr^s  sake, 

Bwell  in  a  heathen  land? 

And  when  I  knew  how  good  he  was^ 

I  said  that  I  would  come ; 
I  thought  it  would  be  sweet  to  liT« 

In  such  a  predoos  home ; 

And  look  to  dear  papa  Ibr  smiles, 
And  hear  him  talk  and  pray ; 

But  then  I  knew  not  it  would  grow 
Still  sweeter  eyery  day. 

Oh,  if  your  first  mamma  could  see. 
From  her  bright  home  aboye. 

How  much  of  happiness  is  here. 
How  much  there  is  of  loye, 

'Twould  glad  her  angel  heart,  I  know, 

And  often  would  she  come,' 
Gliding  with  noiseless  spirit-step, 

About  her  olden  home. 

Mneh  do  I  loye  my  darling  boys. 
And  much  do  you  loye  me; — 

Our  Heayenly  Father  sent  me  here. 
Tour  new  mamma  to  be. 

And  if  I  closely  follow  Him, 

And  hold  your  little  hands, 
I  hope  to  lead  you  up  to  heayen, 

To  join  the  angel  bands. 

Then  with  papa,  and  both  mammas^ 

And  her  who  went  before. 
And  Christ  who  loyes  you  move  than  all, 

Te'U  dwell  for  oyer  more. 

Hanlmain,  1849. 


[•  1^001,  and  Mma,  namm  of  andearmant  among  the  Barmaias,  -rery  oommooly  applied  to  ehildx«L->XD.] 


SHAKESPEARE'S  MINOR  POEMS. 


BT    JOHN    8.    HABT. 


To  the  obseirer  of  our  literary  history  one 
object  ever  stands  prondly  eminent — an  object 
not  unlike  the   Pyramid  of   Cheops — ^which, 
whether  yon  go  up  or  down  the  NUe,  whether 
jou  penetrate  its  rich  valley  from  the  east  over 
the  sand-hills  of   Arabia,  or  from  the  west 
across  the  trackless  desert  of  Zahara — ^from 
whatever  quarter  you  approach — is  the  first 
object  to  strike,  the  last  to  recede  from   the 
Tision.    80  is  it  with  the  object  which  we  have 
indicated.    Whether  we  approach  it  travelling 
backward  from  the  names  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  and  Byron   and  Scott,  or  descend 
towards  the  same  point  from  Csedmon,  Chaucer, 
Sidney,  and   Spenser — ^whether  we  cross  the 
durent  of  our  literature  by  a  transition  from 
that  of  France  or  Germany,  the  Norseland  or 
the  South  of  Europe — ^from  whatever  quarter 
of  the  literary  horizon  we  direct  our  gaze 
towards  the  point  indicated — one  name  rises 
spontaneously  on  every  tongue — the   greatest 
nsme  in  all  English,  in  all  modem,  perhaps  I 
may  say  absolutely,  in  all  literature.     Shake- 
speare may  possibly  not  be  read  as  much  now 
as  he  once  was.     The  time  will  come,  I  believe, 
when  he  will  be  read  still  less.     But  he  is 
stadied  all  the  more.     His  fame  is  steadily  in 
the  ascendant.     It  is  confessedly  higher  now 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centary.    It  has  made  a  perceptible  rise  even 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

In  a  spirit  of  affectionate  reverence  for 
the  subject,  I  have  in  two  former  papers 
offered  to  the  reading  public  some  remarks 
suggested  by  a  study  of  the  Sonnets.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  similar  study  of  the  Dramas — 
without  in  fact  having  yet  fully  settled  in  my 
own  mind  whether  I  might  dare  to  enter  upon 
ground  at  once  so  hallowed  and  so  profaned — 
hallowed,  I  mean,  by  the  awe-inspiring  genius 
of  the  author,  profaned  by  the  babbling  herd 
of  querulous  and  contending  commentators 
and  critics — still  standing  at  respectful  and 
unambitious  distance  from  that  which  after  all 
eonstitntes  the  unchanging  and  eternal  py- 
ramid of  Shakespeare's  fame,  let  me  pause 
onee  more  for  a  space  to  gather  some  of  the 
lotos-blossoms  and  lilies  from  the  fertilizing 
river  at  its  base.  The  study  of  the  other  Minor 
Poems  may,  it  is  hoped,  afford  pleasing  and 
instructive  topics  for  remark  similar  to  those 
suggested  by  the   Sonnets,  and  will  form   a 


fitting  preparation  for  higher  studies,  should 
they  hereafter  be  deemed  discreet. 

The  minor  poems  of  Shakespeare,  besides 
the  Sonnets,  are  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  the 
Lover's  Complaint,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  first  published 
in  1599.  It  is  not,  like  the  other  three  that 
have  been  named,  a  connected  poem,  but  a 
name  given  to  a  small  collection  of  Sonnets  and 
Songs  on  various  subjects,  but  mostly  of  a 
passionate  character.  The  publisher  had 
evidently  found  these  pieces  circulating  in 
manuscript,  and  proposed  to  profit  by  the 
rising  reputation  of  the  author  by  collecting 
them  into  a  small  volume  for  sale.  He  made 
however  many  extraordinary  mistakes,  such 
indeed  as  to  prove  incontestably  the  surrep- 
titious character  of  the  publication.  Several 
of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  were  ascertained 
afterwards  not  to  be  Shakespeare's,  but  the 
work  of  different  authors.  Some  appear  else- 
where as  parts  of  other  works  of  Shakespeare's. 
Others,  that  do  not  appear  elsewhere,  and  that 
may  reasonably  be  accepted  as  Shakespeare's, 
are  yet  not  of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to 
much  consideration.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  collection  is  of  little  value,  and  need  not  be 
farther  noticed. 

The  Lover's  Complaint  was  originally  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  the  Sonnets.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  original  edition  of  1609, 
and  in  the  second  edition  of  1640.  They  are 
generally  so  printed  now.  This  however  is 
merely  an  incidental  connexion,  adopted  origi- 
nally probably  for  bookselling  convenience, 
and  followed  since  from  custom.  There  is  no 
connexion  in  form  or  subject.  The  Lover's 
Complaint  is  a  continuous  narrative  poem,  in 
the  seven-line  stanza  or  Rhythm  Royal  of 
Chaucer  and  the  elder  poets.  This  was  the 
favourite  stanza,  particularly  for  romantic 
poetry,  through  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
Italian  ottava  rima,  and  an  erident  improve- 
ment upon  it.  Chaucer,  who  first  domesticated, 
if  he  did  not  invent  it,  has  written  in  this  form 
the  Court  of  Love,  Troilus  and  Creseida,  the 
Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,  besides  four  of  his  Canterbury  Tales. 
Spenser  used  it  also  in  the  Ruins  of  Time  and 
the  Hymns  of  Love  and  Beauty.     The  capabi- 
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lities  of  this  stanza  for  poetical  effect,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  craft,  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  our  living  poets.    But  to 

return. 

Of  incident  in  the  Lover's  Complaint  there  is 
very  little,  almost  nothing — ^less  even  than  in 
Longfellow's  Kavanagh  of  which  so  many  have 
complained,  because  forsooth  the  author  was 
better  advised  than  to  make  a  shilling  novel  for 
the  newsboys.  The  poem,  in  fact,  though  nar- 
rative in  its  form,  is  chiefly  speculative  and 
intro-versive. .  The  story  is  of  a  female,  now 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  who  had  been 
deceived  and  deserted  in  youth.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  a  half-crazed  being,  with  some 
remains  of  beauty  and  of  comely  apparel  still 
cleaving  to  her,  sitting  alone  on  the  margin  of 
a  gentle  streamlet,  bewailing  in  melancholy 
tones  her  sad  history. 

The  story  opens  with  the  following  scene. 
The  poet  represents  himself  as  reclining  upon 
a  gentle  hill,  listening  to  the  echo  from  a 
"  sistering"  vale.  The  echo  thus  brought  to  his 
ears  was  a  "  plaintful"  story,  which  on  direct- 
ing his  eyes  thither,  he  found  to  proceed  from 
the  half-orazed  person  already  described. 

«  Fiom  off  a  Wll  wbom  •onoave  womb  recorded 
A  pUintftal  itory  from  a  slstering  yale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  laid  to  Urt  the  sad-tuned  tale : 
Xre  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

«  Upon  her  head  a  platted  hiye  of  straw, 
WhkBh  fortified  her  visage  from  the  son, 
Whenon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 
The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 
Tbne  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 
Nor  youth  all  quit;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  «b11  rag^ 
8o«M  beauty  peeped  through  lattice  of  seared  age. 

« Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin*  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters,! 
Lannd'rlngt  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  wo  had  pellotedf  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears, 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguished  wo, 
In  clamours  of  all  sise,  both  high  and  low. 

«  SometimeB  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tyed 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometime  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on;  anon  their  gases  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fixed. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  oommized. 

«Her  hair,  nor  looee,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaimed  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 
For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd|  hat, 
Hanging  hw  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 


*  Napkin^  handkerchief. 

t  Oimonted  charactertt  fanciful  figures. 

X  LauneTring^  washing. 

{  JVleUd^  formed  into  pellets  or  small  balls. 

I  Sheened,  made  of  straw  eoUeotad  from  sheaves. 


And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 
Though  slaokly  braided  in  looae  negligence. 

**A  thousand  ftvours  from  a  maund*  she  drew. 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  Jet, 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 
Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 
Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  Ikll 
Where  want  cries  *  some,'  but  where  excess  bogs  all. 

«  Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one, 
Which  she  pcrus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood; 
Graok'd  many  a  ring  of  posted  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud : 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penned  in  blood. 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswathed,  and  sealed  to  curious  seere(7. 

"These  often  bathed  she  In  her  fiuxive  eyes, 
And  often  kissed,  and  often  'gan  to  tear: 
Cried,  0  fidse  blood!  thou  register  of  lies, 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear! 
Ink  would  have  seemed  more  black  and  damned  herel 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Big  difloontent  so  breaking  their  oontents." 

At  this  point  an  incident  occurs,  if  incident 
it  may  be  called,  the  only  one  in  the  poem.  An 
aged  man  of  venerable  aspect  approaches.  He 
had  been  in  early  life  a  courtier,  but  had 
retired  to  the  green  fields  to  spend  the  quiet 
close  of  life,  a  simple  herdsman.  From  the 
neighbouring  fields  he  observed  the  strange 
conduct  and  appearance  of  this  half-crazed 
female.  His  gentle  manner  and  his  reverend 
age  win  her  confidence,  and  he  draws  from  her 
the  story  of  her  wrongs. 

**  So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side; 
When  he  again  desires,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  ttom  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage ; 
Tis  promised  in  the  charity  of  age." 

Thus  invited  she  recounts  to  him  the  story  of 
her  grief.  It  is  the  old  story.  But  when, 
before  or  since,  was  it  told  with  such  perfection 
of  beauty? — Listen  to  her  description  of  her 
youthful  lover : 

" His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do^  to  do  will  aptly  find : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him,  did  enchant  the  mind; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn. 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.f 

*'  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  socm'd  to  wear; 
Tet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  more  dear ; 
And  nice  afiiectioos  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without 


•  Maund,  basket 

t  aawth  Bown  (Bonrell),  or  seen  (Xalone). 


"A  DREAM   THAT   WAS   NOT   ALL  A  DREAM." 
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"His  qualities  were  iMaateoiis  as  his  Ibnn, 
Far  maideii-ton^ed  he  was,  uid  thereof  flree; 
Tet  if  men  moyed  him,  was  he  saeh  a  stonn, 
At  oft  'twizt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 
When  winds  breathe  swee^  nnmly  though  they  he. 
His  rodeness  so  with  his  anthorised  youth, 
Did  liTery  ftlsenees  in  a  pride  of  troth. 

"WeD  oonld  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 
'That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes: 
Preud  of  snlQectioii,  noble  by  the  sway, 
Vhat  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 

makes.* 
And  eontrorersy  hence  a  question  takes^ 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  hie  mana^  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

"Bat  quickly  on  his  side  the  rerdict  went^ 
His  real  habitude  gare  lift  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
loecnnpliehed  in  himself  not  in  his  ease : 
AD  aids,  themselTes  made  !Urer  by  their  plaos^ 
Came  Sor  additione;  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Pieced  not  his  graoe^  but  were  all  graced  by  him. 

"So^  <m  the  tip  of  hie  sabdniag  tcmgue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep^ 
An  repUeatlan  prompt,  and  reason  strong 
for  his  adTantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  we^ 
He  bad  the  dialect  and  diiferent  skill, 
fVrtyhing  all  passions  in  his  eialt  and  will; 

"Tliathe  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old;  and  sexes  boUi  enehanted. 
To  dweU  with  him  in  tiioughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  Ibllowing  where  he  haunted : 
Ooosentas  bewitched,  ere  he  desire,  hare  granted; 
And  dialogued  tor  him  what  he  would  say, 
iaked  tbeir  own  wlll%  and  made  their  willa  obey. 

"Many  tbere  were  that  did  hi«  picture  ge^ 
Tb  senre  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind; 


Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  ol^ects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  their's  in  thought  assigned; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them : 

**  So  many  have,  that  nerer  touched  his  hand. 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  wof  ul  seli^  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  ar^ 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserred  the  stalk,  uid  gave  him  all  my  ilower." 

The  sad  maiden  goes  on  then  to  describe  the 
yarious  arts  by  which  her  affections  and  her 
confidence  had  been  won,  and  ends  her  wofdl 
tale  with  the  following  genuine  touch  of  nature. 

**  WhO)  yoang  and  rimple,  would  not  be  so  loTer*d ! 
Ah  me  I    I  fisU :  and  yet,  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  sueh  a  sake. 

''O^  that  Infected  moisture  of  his  eya, 
0,  that  fiJse  Are  which  in  his  eheek  so  flowed, 
0  that  forced  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
0  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed, 
0  all  that  borrowed  motion  (seeming  owed)^ 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  loTe-betrayed, 
And  new  perrert  the  reconciled  maidt" 

The  single  and  particular  beauties  in  tkis 
poem  are  as  numerous  as  the  lines,  almost  as 
the  words.  It  has  been  my  object  rather  to 
give  to  readers  who  may  not.  be  familiar  with 
the  poem — am  I  wrong  in  supposing  there  are 
such  ? — some  general  impression  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  I  hope  to  re- 
sume the  subject  next  month. 


<  •e»  » 


«A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DREAM." 


BT  MBS.    M.    O.    HOBSFOBD. 


Tbbocgh  the  hatfeurtained  window  stole 

An  autumn  sunsetf  s  glow. 
As  languid  on  my  couch  I  lay 

With  pulses  weak  and  low. 

And  then  methought  a  prewnee  stood 

With  shining  feet  and  feir, 
Amid  the  wares  of  golden  light 

That  rippled  through  the  air ; 

And  laid  upon  my  hearing  breast— 
With  earnest  glanoe  and  true, 

A  bahe  whose  Uir  and  gentle  brow 
No  shade  of  sorrow  knew. 

A  solemn  Joy  was  in  my  haart— 

Inunortal  life  was  giren 
To  earth,  upon  her  battle-fleld 

To  discipline  fer  hearen. 


Strange  musle  ihrlHed  the  quiet 
An  unseen  host  were  nigh, 


Who  left  the  in&nt  pilgrim  at 
The  threshold  of  our  sky. 

A  new  strange  lore  woke  in  my  heart 

Defying  all  control, 
As  on  the  soft  air  rose  and  fell 

That  birth4iymn  for  a  soul. 

And  now  again  the  autumn  skiei 

As  on  that  erenlng  shine. 
When  from  a  trance  of  agony 

I  woke  to  Joy  dirine. 

That  boundless  lore  is  in  my  bew^ 
That  birth-hymn  on  the  air; 

I  clasp  in  mine  with  gratefrd  feith 
A  tiny  hand  in  prayer; 

And  bless  the  God  who  guides  my  wajt 
That  mid  this  world  so  wide, 

I  day  by  day  am  walking  with 
An  angel  by  my  side. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  CAST^L-CUILLi:. 


(From  the  OaMon  of  Jaamin.) 


BT  HINBT  W.    LONGrXLLOW. 


At  the  toot  of  the  moontahi  height 

Where  la  perched  Oaet^l-Cuill^ 
When  the  apple,  the  plum*  end  the  ahnond  tree 

In  the  plain  below  were  growing  white, 

This  iB  the  song  one  might  peroeiye 
On  a  Wednesday  mom  of  Saint  Joseph's  Ere : 

**The  roads  shonld  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  lUr  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  I 
Should  bloMom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  lUr  a  bride  shall  pass  t»dayl" 

This  old  Te  Deum,  rustic  rites  attending^ 
Seemed  from  the  donds  descending ; 
Whenlol  a  merry  company 
Of  rosy  Tillage  girls,  clean  as  the  eye, 

Each  one  witlx  her  attendant  swain. 
Came  to  the  olil^  all  singing  the  same  strain; 
Resembling  there,  so  near  unto  the  sky, 
B^oidng  angels,  that  kind  Heaven  had  sent 
Tor  their  delight  and  our  encouragement. 

Together  blending 

And  soon  descending 

The  narrow  sweep 

Of  the  hm-flide  steep, 

They  wind  aslant 

Towards  Saint  Amant, 

Through  leaiy  alleys 

Of  verduious  valleys 

With  merry  sallies 

Singing  their  chant : 

<<The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  lUr  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  I 
Shonld  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  ftir  a  bride  shall  pass  to<day  I" 

It  is  Baptiste,  and  his  aflianoed  maiden, 
With  garlands  Ibr  the  bridal  laden! 

The  sky  was  blue ;  without  one  doud  of  gloom, 
The  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly. 

And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave  lightly 
Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah!  how  sweet  it  is! 

To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies, 
That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling  bosom, 
A  band  of  maidens 
Oayly  frolicking, 
A  band  of  youngsters 
Wildly  rollicking! 
Kissing, 
Caressing^ 
With  fingers  pressing, 
Till  In  the  veriest 
Madness  of  ndrth,  as  they  dance, 
*  They  retreat  and  advance, 

Trying  whose  laugh  shall  be  loudest  and  merriest ; 


While  the  bride,  with  roguish  eyes. 
Sporting  with  them,  now  escapes  and  cries : 
"Those  who  catch  me 

Married  verily 

This  year  shall  be!" 

And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste, 
And  all  attahi  what  they  pursue^ 
And  touch  her  pret^  apron  fresh  and  new, 
And  the  linen  kirtle  round  her  waist 

Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that  among 

These  youthftil  maidens  fresh  and  fldr. 

So  joyous,  with  such  laughing  air, 

Baptiste  stands  sighing,  with  silent  tongue  t 

And  yet  the  bride  is  fair  and  young ! 
Is  it  S^nt  Joseph  would  say  to  us  all. 
That  love,  o^er-hasty,  preoedeth  a  &lir 

0,  no!  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow, 

Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow  I 

What  lovers!  th^  give  not  a  single  caress! 
To  see  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day. 
These  are  grand  people,  one  would  say. 
What  ails  Baptiste?  what  grief  doth  him  oppreesT 

It  is,  that  halfway  up  the  hill, 
In  yon  cottage,  by  whose  walls 
Stand  the  cart-house  and  the  stalls, 
Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still, 
Daughter  of  a  veteran  old; 
And  you  must  know,  one  year  t/gOf 
That  Margaret,  the  young  and  tender, 
Was  the  village  pride  and  splendour. 
And  Baptiste  her  lover  bold. 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared; 
Tor  them  the  altar  was  prepared ; 
But  alas!  the  summer's  blight, 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay, 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night, 

Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 
All  at  the  Ikther's  stem  command  was  changed; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  thdr  love  estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  ere  long  the  lover  fled; 

Retumed  but  three  short  days  ago, 

The  golden  chain  they  round  him  throw. 

He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 

To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 

Is  tiitwiring  ever  of  Margaret 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 
"Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate! 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane !"  And  by  a  fountain's  aide 
A  woman,  bent  and  gray  with  years, 
Under  the  mulberxy-trees  appears. 
And  all  towards  her  run,  as  fleet 
As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feet 

It  is  that  Jane,-~the  cripple  Jane, 
Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind, 
She  telleth  ibrtunes,  and  none  complain. 
She  promises  one  a  vUlage  swain, 
Another  a  happy  wedding^y. 
And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straightway. 
All  comes  to  pass  as  she  avers; 
She  never  deceives^  aha  never  errs. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  CA8TEL  CUILLE. 
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Bnt  ftnr  this  onoe  the  Tillage  eeer 
Ween  a  oountenanoe  seTere^ 

And  ttcm  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and  vhite 
Her  two  eyes  flash  like  cannons  bright 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waistooai  bine, 
Who^  lilLe  a  statue,  stands  in  view; 
C^y"g**^  colour,  as  well  he  mig^t» 
When  the  beldame  wrinkled  and  gray 
Takes  the  young  bride  by  the  hand, 
And,  with  the  tip  ot  her  reedy  wand 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  doth  say : — 
**  Thoughtless  Angela,  beware  1 
Lest,  when  thou  weddest  this  &lse  bridegroom. 
Thou  diggest  for  thyself  a  tomb  I" 

And  she  was  silent;  and  the  maidens  fiftir 

flaw  from  each  eye  escape  a  swollen  tear; 

Bat  on  a  little  streamlet  sUyer^dear, 
What  are  two  drops  of  turbid  rain? 
Saddened  a  moment  the  bridal  train 
Resumed  ihe  danoe  and  song  again ; 

Tbe  bridegroom  only  was  pale  with  fear; — 
And  down  green  alleys 
Of  rerdurous  ralleys, 
With  merxy  salUes, 
They  sang  the  refrain  :— 

"The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom. 
Bo  iUr  a  bride  shall  leare  her  home  I 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  iair  a  bride  shall  pass  UnUy  T' 


u. 


And  by  suffering  worn  and  weary. 
But  beantiftil  as  some  fiJr  angel  yet, 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary  :— 

•Hehasarriredl  arrired  atlastt 
Yet  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  Uiree  di^  past; 

ArriTedl  yet  keeps  aloof  so  lar! 
And  knows  that  of  my  night  he  is  the  starl 
Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone,  benighted. 
And  eonnt  the  moments  since  he  went  away  I 
Ooae  1  keep  the  promise  of  that  happier  day. 
That  I  may  keep  the  lUth  to  thee  I  plightedl 
What  Joy  haTe  I  without  theef  what  delight? 
Oricf  wastes  my  lift,  and  mi^es  it  misery ; 
Day  ftr  the  others  oyer,  but  for  me 

For  erer  night!  for  ever  night  I 
When  he  is  gone 'tis  dark  I  myaoulissadi 
I  soflerl  0  BD^  GodI  oome^  make  me  glad. 
When  he  is  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  intrude ; 
Iky  has  blue  heaven^  but  Baptlste  has  blue  eyes! 
WlthiB  them  diines  for  me  a  hearen  of  love, 
A  heaTen  all  happiness,  like  that  aboTe, 

No  more  of  grief  I  no  more  of  lassitude  I 
luifa  I  forget, — and  heaven,  and  aU  distresses. 
When  seated  by  my  side  my  hand  he  preeses: 

Bnt  when  alone,  remember  all  I 
Wheie  is  Baptistef  he  hears  not  when  I  call! 
A  hnaeh  of  fry,  dying  on  the  ground, 

I  need  soBie  bough  to  twine  aroundl 
InpityccMnel  be  to  my  suffering  kind  I 
True  lore,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  more  abound  1 

What  then— when  one  is  blind? 

"Who  knows?  perhaps  I  am  forsakeni 
Ah!  wo  is  mel  then  bear  me  to  my  grave! 

0  God!  what  thoughts  within  me  waken  I 
Away  1  he  will  retumi  I  do  but  rare  I 

He  will  retnml  I  need  not  fear  I 

He  swore  it  by  our  Sayiour  dear ; 

He  oould  not  come  at  his  own  will; 

Is  weazy,  or  perhaps  is  ill  I 

Pierfaape  his  heart,  in  this  disguise, 

Prepares  for  me  some  sweet  surprise ! 


Bnt  tome  one  eomesi    Though  blind,  my  heart  oan 
AndthatdeoeiTesmenot]  tishel  'tUhel" 

And  the  door  ajar  is  set, 

And  poor,  confiding  Bfaq;aret 
Rises,  with  outstretched  arms,  but  sightless  eyes ; 
Tis  only  Paul,  her  brother,  who  thus  cries  :— 

**  Angela  the  bride  has  passed, 
I  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by; 
Tell  me,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not  asked? 
For  all  are  there  but  yon  and  II" 

**  Angela  married  1  and  not  send 
To  tell  her  secret  unto  me  1 

0  speak  I  who  may  the  bridegroom  be?" 
**My  sister,  'tis  Baptiste,  thy  friend  I" 

A  cry  the  blind  girl  gave,  bnt  nothing  said ; 

A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks ; 
An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead. 
Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks, 
Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to  beat, 
Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 

She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  distressed, 

A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 

At  length,  the  bridal  song  again 
Brings  her  back  to  her  sorrow  uid  pain. 

**  Hark  I  the  joyous  airs  are  ringing  I 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing? 
How  merrily  they  laugh  and  jest  I 
Would  we  were  bidden  with  the  rest  I 

1  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun  gray. 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped  and  gay; 
Perhaps  they  will  come ;  for  they  do  not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  s^d !" 
"I  know  itl"  answered  Margaret ; 

Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as  jet, 
Mastered  again ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 

Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  a  vicel 
**  Paul,  be  not  sad  I    'TIS  a  holiday ; 
To-morrow  put  on  thy  doublet  gay  I 
But  leave  me  now  for  a  while  alone." 
Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went  Paul, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall. 
Entered  Jane^  the  crippled  crone. 


"Holy  Ylrgfa&I  what  dreadfrd  heat! 

I  am  foint,  and  weaiy,  and  out  of  breath  I 

But  thou  art  cold, — art  chill  as  death ; 

My  little  friend!  what  ails  thee,  sweet?" 
"Nothing  I  I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  ere  lonfb 

Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 

Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  lie. 

To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy,  , 

Thy  skill  shall  be  vaunted  for  and  wide 

When  they  behold  him  at  my  side. 

And  poor  Baptiste,  what  sayest  thou? 
It  must  seem  long  to  him; — methinks  I  see  him  now!'* 

Jane,  shuddering,  her  hand  doth  press : 

"Thy  love  I  cannot  all  approve; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happiness ; — 
QOf  pray  to  God,  that  thou  mayst  love  him  less!'' 

"The  more  I  pray  the  more  I  love! 
It  is  no  sin,  for  God  is  on  my  side  1" 
It  was  enough ;  and  Jane  no  more  replied. 

Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  cold ; 

But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 

She  takes  a  sweet,  oontented  air ; 

Speak  of  foul  weather  or  of  foir. 

At  every  word  the  maiden  smUes! 

Thus  the  beguiler  she  beguiles ; 
So  that,  departing  at  the  evening's  close, 

She  says,  "She  may  be  saved!  she  nothing  knows!" 
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Pour  J«n«,  th*  emuilBg  goiiMwatt 
Now  Chat  ibta  won)<lsC  thou  ftrt  ao 
Thi«  morning.  In  the  fuliMM  of  thy  htart, 

Thou  wa«t  00^  ftr  bejood  thin*  srti 


m. 

Now  rinfc*  tb«  bell,  nine  timet  wfeiheiattng, 
And  the  white  daybreftkf  stealing  up  the  iky, 
t^etMt  in  two  eottairefl  two  maldenj  waiting, 
How  different!  J ! 

Qoeen  of  a  day,  by  -flatterers  caressed, 
The  one  puts  on  her  cross  and  crown. 
Decks  with  a  huge  bonquet  her  breast, 
And  flaunting,  flattering  up  and  down, 
Looks  at  herself  and  cannot  rest. 

The  other,  blind,  within  her  little  room. 

Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  pcrftime; 
But  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes  apart, 

That  In  a  drawer's  recess  doth  lie. 
And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  Marlet  dye, 

ConTuLsire  clasps  it  to  her  heart 

The  one,  flmtastie,  light  as  air, 

'Mid  kisses  ringing, 

And  joyous  singing, 
VorgeiM  to  say  her  morning  prayer! 

The  other,  with  cold  drops  upon  her  brow, 
Joins  her  two  hands,  and  kneels  upon  the  floor. 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the  door, 
'«OQodI  foxglre  me  now  I" 

And  then  the  orphan,  young  and  blind. 

Conducted  by  her  brother's  hand. 

Towards  the  church,  through  paths  nnicanned, 

With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 
Odours  of  laurel,  making  her  &int  and  pale» 

Round  her  at  times  exhale. 
And  In  the  sky  as  yet  no  sonny  ray. 

But  brumal  raponrs  gray. 

Near  that  castle,  fiiir  to  iee» 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  erery  part, 

Marrels  of  nature  and  of  art, 
And  proud  of  Its  name  of  high  degree, 

A  little  chapel,  almost  bare 

At  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  bullded  there ; 

All  glorious  that  It  llfU  aloo( 

AboTe  each  jealous  cottage  roo^ 
Its  sacred  summit,  swept  by  autumn  gales, 

And  its  blackened  steeple  high  in  air, 

Round  which  the  osprey  acreams  and  tails. 

•       **  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by  I" 
Thus  Margaret  said.    *<Where  are  wef  we  aacendl^ 

**  Tes ;  seest  thou  not  our  journey's  end  ? 
Hearest  not  the  osprey  from  the  belfry  cry  f 
The  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill-luck,  we  kipw! 
Dost  thou  remember  when  onr&ther  said. 

The  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 

*  0  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low ; 
Take  care  of  Paul;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying]' 
Alid  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  all  foil  to  crying  f 
Then  on  the  roof  the  osprey  screamed  aloud; 
And  here  they  brought  our  ftther  in  his  shroud. 
There  is  his  grave ;  there  stands  the  cross  we  set; 
Why  dost  thou  clasp  me  so,  dear  Margaret? 


Come  In!    The  bride  wlU  be  here  toon : 
Thou  tremblest !  0  my  God  I  thou  art  going  to  swoon  I" 

She  eould  no  more, — ^the  blind  glil,  weak  and  weary  I 
A  Tolee  seemed  crying  ftom  that  grave  so  dreary, 
**W1iat  wouldst  thou  do,  my  daughter?" — and  she 
started; 

And  quick  recoiled,  aghast,  lUnt^earted; 
But  Paul,  Impatient,  urges  ever  more 

Her  steps  towards  the  open  door; 
And  when,  beneath  her  feet,  the  unhappy  maid 
Crushes  the  laurel  near  the  house  immortal, 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again. 

Touches  the  crown  of  filigrane 

Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portal. 

No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid, 

She  walks,  as  for  a  fea^t  arrayed. 
And  in  the  ancient  chapel's  sombre  night 

They  both  are  lost  to  sight 

At  length  the  bell, 
With  booming  sound. 
Sends  forth,  resounding  round. 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down  the  dell. 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with  rain ; 
And  yet  the  guests  delay  not  lon^ 
For  soon  arrires  the  bridal  train, 
And  with  it  brings  the  Tillage  throng. 

In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay. 
For  lol  Baptiste  on  this  triumphant  day, 
Mute  as  an  Idiot,  sad  as  yeeter-moming^ 
Thinks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of  warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis; 

To  be  a  bride  Is  all  I    The  pretty  llsper 

Feels  her  heart  swell  to  hear  all  round  her  whisper, 

«  How  beautiftil  I  how  beautiftd  she  is  I" 

But  she  must  calm  that  giddy  head, 

For  already  the  Msjbs  is  said; 

At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed ;  Baptiste  reoelTea  It ; 
Kre  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves  it, 

He  must  pronounce  one  word  at  least  1 
Tis  spoken ;  and  sudden  at  the  groomsman's  tide 
*"Tis  he  I"  a  weU-known  voice  has  cried. 
And  while  the  wedding  guests  all  hold  their  breath. 
Opes  the  confessional,  and  the  blind  girl,  seel 
M  Baptiste,"  she  said,  <*  since  thou  hast  wished  my  death. 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee  I'* 
And  calmly  in  the  idr  a  knift  suspended  I 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  attended, 

For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well. 

That,  ere  the  fttal  stroke  descended, 
Lifeless  she  foU  I 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse, 
The  De  Proftindis  filled  the  idr ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  hoarse 
To  the  churchyard  forth  they  bear; 
Tillage  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  they  go ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day, 
No,  ah nol  for  each  one  seemed  to  say : — 

**The  roads  should  mourn  and  be  veiled  in  gloom, 
So  Ikir  a  corpse  shall  leave  its  home  I 
Should  mourn  and  should  weep,  ah,  weU^awajl 
So  feira  corpse  shall  pass  to4ayl" 


N0TB8. 

[This  poem  should  have  been  translated  Into  Lowland 
Scotch;  for  only  in  that  dialect  oould  the  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  the  Gascon  be  given.    Jasmin  is  to  the  south 


of  France  what  Bums  is  to  the  south  of  Scotland, — the 
representative  of  the  heart  of  the  people,— one  of  those 
happy  bards,  who  are  born  with  their  mouths  fhll  of  birds 
(la  bovcopleno  ^aoutdotu).  Ho  has  written  his  own.  bio- 
graphy in  a  poetic  form,  and  the  simple  narrative  of  hit 
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poratr>  Isiifl  stmgslM,  and  his  triuiapbsi  Ui  Tery  touching. 
He  still  lirei  at  Agen  on  the  Garonne ;  and  long  maj  he 
Hre  there  to  delight  his  natiye  land  with  native  songs  I 

The  fbllowing  description  of  his  person  and  way  of  lift 
If  taken  from  the  graphic  pages  of  "  B^am  and  the  Pyn- 
aee^"  by  Louisa  Stuart  Gastello^  whose  charming  pen 
bag  done  so  mudi  to  iUustrate  the  French  prorinces  and 
thai  literature. 

"At  the  entrance  of  the  promenade  Du  Oravier,  is  a 
row  of  small  houses,-HBome  oafitt  others  shops,  the  indi- 
cation of  which  is  a  painted  cloth  placed  across  the  way, 
with  the  owner's  name  in  bright  gold  letters,  in  the  man- 
WT  of  the  areades  in  the  street^  uid  their  announcements. 
One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these  was,  we  obserred,  a  bright 
blae  fLng,  bordered  with  gold;  on  which,  in  large  gold 
letters,  appeared  the  name  of  'Jasmin,  Coiffeur.'  We 
entered,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  smiling  dark-eyed 
woman,  who  infiirmed  us  that  her  husband  was  busy  at 
that  moment  dressing  a  customer's  hair,  but  he  was  de- 
droos  to  receire  us,  and  b^ged  we  would  walk  into  his 
pariour  at  Uie  back  of  the  shop 

**She  exhibited  to  us  a  laurel  crown  of  gold  of  delicate 
workmanship,  sent  from  the  dty  of  Clemenoe  Isaure, 
Tonkmac^  to  the  poet;  who  will  probably  one  day  take 
his  place  In  the  capitouL  Next  came  a  golden  cup,  with 
an  Inscription  in  his  honour,  given  by  the  citisens  of 
Auefa;  a  gold  watch,  diain,  and  seals,  sent  by  the  Kin& 
Louis  Philippe;  an  emerald  ring  worn  and  presented  by 
the  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans ;  a  pearl  pin,  by  the  grace- 
fnl  dneheaa,  who,  on  the  poet's  visit  to  Paris  aooompanied 
by  his  son,  received  him  in  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
month  of  Henri  Quatre:— 

'Brabes  Gascons  I 
A  motm  amou  per  bona  aou  dibes  creyre : 
Ben^  I  benisi  ey  plaa6  de  bous  beyre: 

Approucha  bous  I' 

A  fine  service  of  linen,  the  offering  of  the  town  of  Pau, 
after  its  citisens  had  given  fetes  in  his  honour,  and  loaded 
him  with  caresses  and  praJses;  and  nick-nacks  and  Jewels 
of  all  descriptions  offered  to  him  by  lady-ambassadresses, 
and  great  lords;  English  'misses'  and  'miladis;'  and 
Ttench,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  who  did  or  did  no^ 
nnderstand  Gascon. 

"All  this,  though  startling,  was  not  convincing;  Jas- 
iBin,  the  barber,  might  only  be  a  fitshion,  a  furore^  a  ca- 
price, after  all ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  knew  how  to 
get  up  a  scene  welL  Wh^  we  had  become  nearly  tired 
of  looking  over  these  tributes  to  his  genius,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  poet  himself  appeared.  His  manner  was 
free  and  unembarrassed,  well-bred,  and  lively ;  he  received 
oar  eompUments  naturally,  and  like  one  accustomed  to 
homage;  said  he  was  ill,  and  unfortunately  too  hoarse  to 
read  anything  to  us,  or  he  should  have  been  delighted  to 
do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad  Gascon  accent,  and  very 
rapidly  and  eloquently ;  ran  over  the  stray  of  his  successes ; 
told  us  that  his  grandfkther  had  been  a  beggar,  and  all  his 
fBnOy  v«ry  poor;  that  he  was  now  as  rich  as  he  wished  to 
H  his  son  placed  in  a  good  position  at  Nantes ;  then 
dnwed  us  his  son's  picture,  and  spoke  of  his  disposition, 
to  which  his  brisk  little  wife  added,  that,  though  no  fool, 
he  had  not  his  fkther's  genius,  to  which  truth  Jasmin 
aesented  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  told  him  of  having  seen 
mentloo  made  of  him  In  an  Xngllsh  review ;  which  he 
said  had  baen  sent  him  by  Lord  Durham,  who  had  paid 
him  a  visit;  and  I  then  spoke  of  *  iff  ccd  mouri*  as  known 
to  me.  This  was  enough  to  make  him  forget  his  hoarse- 
and  every  other  evO:  it  would  nyer  do  for  me  to 
that  that  little  song  was  his  beSt  composition;  it 
merely  his  first;  he  must  try  to  read  to  me  a  little  of 
'FAbuglO)' — a  few  verses  of '  Francouneto.'  *Tou  will  be 
charmed,'  said  he;  'but  if  I  were  well,  and  you  would 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  some  time; 
If  you  were  not  mer«ly  running  through  Agen,  I  would 
kill  yon  with  weeping — I  would  make  you  die  with  dis- 
tress tor  fflj  poor  Slargarido^— my  pretty  Francouneto  I' 


"He  caught  up  two  copies  of  his  book,  ttom  a  pile  lying 
on  the  table,  and  mriung  us  sit  dose  to  him,  he  pointed 
out  the  French  translation  on  one  side,  which  he  told  ns 
to  follow  while  he  read  in  Gascon.  He  began  in  a  ilch 
soft  voice,  and  as  he  advanced,  the  surprise  of  Hamlet  on 
hearing  the  player-king  recite  the  disasters  of  Hecuba, 
was  bat  a  type  of  ours,  to  find  ourselves  carried  away  by 
the  spell  of  his  enthusiasm.  His  eyes  swam  in  teara;  he 
became  pale  and  red;  he  trembled;  he  recovered  himself; 
his  fiboe  was  now  Joyous,  now  exultini^  gay,  Jocose;  in 
&et,  he  was  twenty  actors  in  one;  he  rang  the  changes 
frt>m  Rachel  to  Bouff6 ;  and  he  finished  by  delighting  us, 
besides  beguiling  us  of  our  tears,  and  overwhelming  us 
with  astonishment. 

"He  would  have  been  a  treasure  on  the  stage;  for  he 
is  still,  though  his  first  youth  is  past,  remarkably  goodp 
looking  and  striking;  with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  of  in- 
tonse  expression ;  a  fine  ruddy  complexion ;  a  countenance 
of  wondrous  mobility;  a  good  figure ;  and  action  full  of  fire 
and  grace ;  he  has  handsome  hands,  which  he  uses  with  in- 
finite effect ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  the  best  actor  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  I  could  now  quite  understand  what  a 
troubadour  or  jongleur  might  be,  and  I  look  upon  Jasmin 
as  a  revived  specimen  of  that  extinct  race.  Such  as  he  is 
might  have  been  Qaucelm  Faidit,  of  Avignon,  the  friend 
of  Goeur  de  Lion,  who  lamented  the  death  of  the  hero  in 
such  moving  strains;  such  might  have  been  Bernard  de 
Yentadour,  who  sang  the  praises  of  Queen  Elinore's 
beauty;  such  Gkoffrey  Rudel,  of  Blaye,  on  his  own  Qwr 
ronne ;  such  the  wild  Yidal :  certain  it  is,  that  none  of  these 
troubadcure  of  old  could  more  move,  by  their  singing  or 
reciting,  than  Jasmin,  in  whom  all  their  long-smothered 
fire  and  traditional  magic  seems  reillumined. 

"We  found  we  had  stayed  hours  instead  of  minutes 
with  the  poet;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  any  apology, — 
only  regretted  that  his  voice  was  so  out  of  tune,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  cold,  under  which  he  was  really  labour* 
ing,  and  hoped  to  see  us  again.  He  told  us  our  country- 
women of  Pau  had  laden  him  with  kindnna  and  attention, 
md  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  of  certain 
'  misses,'  that  I  feared  his  little  wifo  would  fiiel  somewhat 
piqued;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  stood  by,  smiling  and 
happy,  and  enjoying  the  stories  of  his  triumphs.  I  re- 
marked that  he  had  restored  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours ; 
asked  him  if  he  knew  their  songs;  and  said  he  was  worthy 
to  stand  at  their  head.  'I  am,  indeed,  a  troubadour,' said 
he,  with  energy;  'but  I  am  fitf  beyond  them  all;  they 
were  but  beginners;  they  never  composed  a  poem  like  my 
Franfounetol  there  are  no  poets  in  Firanoe  now, — ^there 
cannot  be;  the  language  does  not  admit  of  it;  where  is 
the  fire,  the  spirit,  the  expression,  the  tenderness,  the  force 
of  the  Gascon?  French  is  but  the  ladder  to  reach  to  the 
first  fioor  of  the  Gascon, — ^how  can  you  get  up  to  a  height 
except  by  a  ladder  I' 

"I  returned  by  Agen,  after  an  absenee  in  the  Pyrenees 
of  some  months,  and  renewed  my  acquaintance  witH  Jas- 
min and  his  dark-eyed  wife.  I  did  not  expeot  that  I  should 
be  recognised ;  but  the  moment  I  entered  the  little  shop  X 
was  hailed  ss  an  old  friend.  '  Ah.'*  cried  Jasmin,  *a^n 
la  wiU  encore  /'  I  could  not  but  be  flattered  by  this  recol- 
lectkm,  but  soon  found  it  was  lees  on  my  own  account  that 
I  was  thus  welcomed,  than  because  a  cireumstance  had 
occurred  to  the  poet  which  he  thought  I  could  perhqw 
explain.  He  produced  several  French  newspapen^  in 
which  he  pointed  out  to  me  an  article  beaded  '  Jasmtai  4 
Londres;'  being  a  translation  of  certain  notices  of  himself, 
which  had  appeared  in  a  leading  English  literary  Journal. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  informed  of  the  honour  done  him 
by  numerous  friends,  and  assured  me  his  fiune  had  been 
much  spread  by  this  means;  and  he  was  so  delighted  on 
the  occasion,  that  he  had  resolved  to  learn  English,  In 
order  that  he  might  Judge  of  the  translatioDS  flram  1^ 
works,  which,  he  had  been  told,  were  well  done.  I  enjoyed 
his  surprise,  while  I  inlbrmed  him  that  I  knew  who  was 
the  reviewer  and  translator;  and  explained  the  reason  for 
the  verses  giving  pleasure  in  the  En^ish  dress,  to  be  the 
superior  simplicity  of  the  English  langnaga  o?er  modem 
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Franob,  fiur  which  he  has  a  great  oontempt)  as  vnfltted  for 
lyrical  oompoeftloii.  He  inqiiired  of  me  reapeetiiig  Buma, 
to  whom  he  had  been  likened ;  and  begged  me  to  tell  him 
something  of  Moore.  The  delight  of  himself  and  his  wilb 
was  amusing)  at  baring  disoorered  a  secret  which  had 
pniiled  them  so  long. 

**He  had  a  thousand  things  to  tell  me;  in  partiealar, 
that  he  had  only  the  day  before  reoeired  a  letter  from  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  informing  him  that  she  had  ordered  a 
medal  of  her  late  husband  to  be  struck,  the  first  of  which 
would  be  sent  to  him:  she  also  announced  to  him  the 
agreeable  news  of  the  king  haring  granted  him  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  francs.  He  smiled  and  wept  by  turns,  as 
he  told  all  this;  and  declared,  much  as  he  was  elated  at 
the  possession  of  a  sum  wliich  made  him  a  rich  man  for 
lift,  the  kindness  of  the  duchess  gratiiled  him  eren  more. 

«  He  then  made  us  sit  down  while  he  read  us  two  new 


poems;  both  charming,  and  fall  of  grace  and  naiteti;  and 
one  rery  aflfectlng,  being  an  address  to  the  king,  ^iinH^ng 
to  the  death  of  his  son.  As  he  read,  his  wife  stood  by, 
and  fearing  we  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  langusge^ 
she  made  a  remark  to  that  effect:  to  which  he  answered 
impatiently, '  Nonsense,— don*t  you  see  they  are  in  tears.* 
This  was  unanswerable ;  and  we  were  allowed  to  hear  the 
poem  to  the  end ;  and  I  certainly  nerer  listened  to  any- 
thing more  feelingly  and  energetioslly  deliyered. 

**We  had  much  oouTersaUon,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
det^n  us,  and,  in  the  oourse  of  it,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  by  some  accused  of  ranity.  *  Oh  I'  he  rejoined,  *  what 
would  you  have  ?  I  am  a  child  of  nature,  and  cannot  con- 
ceal my  feelings ;  the  only  diiferenoe  between  me  and  a 
man  of  refinement  is,  that  he  knows  how  to  oonoeal  his 
ranity  and  exultatton  at  suooess,  which  I  let  ererybodjr 
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NIGHTFALL  IN  HUNGARIA. 


BT  ANNS   0.    LYNOH. 


Ab  when  the  sun  in  darkness  setsi 

And  night  tallM  on  the  earth, 
Along  the  aiure  fields  abore. 

The  stars  of  hearen  come  forth ; 

So,  when  the  sun  of  Liberty 

Chrows  dim  to  mortal  eyes, 
From  out  the  glotun,  like  radiant  stars, 

The  world's  true  heroes  rise. 

The  men  of  human  destiny^ 
Whom  glorious  dreams  inspire; 

High-priests  of  Freedom,  in  whose  souls 
Is  shrined  the  sacred  fire. 

The  fire  that  through  the  wOdemess 

In  steadfest  lustre  gleams. 
That  on  the  future  dim  and  dark, 

Sheds  its  efftdgent  beams. 

Thus,  oh  Hungarlat  through  the  night 

That  wraps  thee  in  its  glo<Hn, 
Light  firom  one  burning  soul  streams  forth, 

A  torch  abore  thy  tomb. 

Thy  tomb  I  oh  no— the  mouldering  shroud 

The  worm  awhile  must  wear, 
Ere,  from  its  oonflnes  springing  fiwth, 

He  wings  the  upper  air. 

ThytombI  then  from  its  door  ere  long^ 

The  stone  shall  roll  away. 
Thou  Shalt  come  fi>rth,  and  once  again 

Greet  the  newHrisen  day. 

That  day,  tiiat  prayed  and  widted  for 

So  long^  shall  surely  rise, 
As  surely  as  to-morrow's  sun 

Again  shall  greet  our  eyes. 

What  though,  before  the  shape  eroked, 

The  coward  heart  has  quailed. 
And  when  the  hour,  the  moment  came. 

The  recreant  arm  has  felled ; 

What  though  the  apostate  wields  the  sword 

With  firatriddal  hand. 
And  the  last  Romans  wander  forth 

In  exile  o^er  the  land; 


What  though  suspended  o'er  thee  hangs 

The  Austrian's  glittering  steel ; 
What  though  thy  heart  is  crushed  beneath 

The  Imperial  Cossack's  heel. 

Not  to  the  swift  is  giren  the  race, 

The  battle  to  the  strong ; 
Up  to  the  listening  ear  of  Ood 

Is  borne  the  mighty  wrong. 

From  him  the  mandate  has  gone  forth, 

The  Oiant  Power  must  fell ; 
Oh,  prophetl  read'st  thou  not  the  doom. 

The  writing  on  the  wall? 

The  slayes  of  power,  thetword,  the  scourge^ 

The  scaffold,  and  the  chain. 
Awhile  may  claim  their  hecatombs 

Of  hero-mar^TS  slain. 

But  they  that  war  with  Tyranny 

Still  mightier  weapons  bear ; 
Winged,  urowy  thoughts,  that  pierce  like  Ugbt, 

Impalpable  as  air. 

Thoughts  that  strike  through  the  triple  mail. 

That  spread  and  bum  and  glow, 
More  quenchless  than  that  fire  the  Greek 

Rained  on  his  Moslem  fbe. 

Rest,  rest  in  peace,  heroic  shades  I 

Whose  blood  like  irater  ran ; 
For  erery  crimson  drop  ye  Shed 

Shall  rise  an  arm^d  mufr 

Rest,  rest  in  peace  I  heroic  hearts 

Who  wander  still  on  earth; 
Thoughts,  your  immortal  messengers, 

Are  on  their  mission  forth. 

The  pioniers  of  Liberty, 

Inrindble  they  throng ; 
They  scale  and  undermine  the  towers 

And  battlements  of  wrong. 

Speak  I  sages,  poets,  patriots,  speak! 

And  the  dark  pile  shall  fell. 
As  at  the  prophet's  trumpet  blast 
-  jOggfrfeU  the  city's  wall. 


LIFE  AND  GENIUS  OF  DR.  WATTS. 


BT  THE  BBT.  JOBL  PABKBB,  D.D. 


Thbbb  is  a  natural  alliance  between  genius 
and  infancy.  Simplicity  is  a  leading  charac- 
terutic  of  both.  The  sublimest  poets  advert  to 
their  recollections  of  childhood  with  a  pleasing 
interest.  Men  like  Moore  and  Byron  go  back 
to  those  **  sunny  hours,"  because  they  furnish 
to  their  minds  the  only  just  conceptions  of 
pmity  and  innocence.  Their  later  experience 
would,  probably,  lead  them  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  qualities.  Tet  childhood  is,  to 
society  at  large,  what  the  mission  of  the  infant 
prophet  was  to  the  house  of  Eli,  a  mission  of 
reproof.  But,  men  loye  not  to  be  rebuked, 
and  henco,  happily,  none  but  such  as  have 
retained  the  simplicity  and  virtue  of  "life's 
young  dawn,"  care  to  spend  their  hours  amid 
the  charms  of  the  nursery.  Wordsworth 
deemed  it  good  to  be  there  because  his  philo- 
sophic and  gentle  spirit  was  akin  to  infancy. 
Maria  Edgeworth  loved  to  converse  with  chil- 
dren, because  she  saw  all  noble  qualities  closely 
folded  in  their  germs  in  infant  minds,  and 
waiting  for  some  genial  influence  to  develope 
them.  Dr.  Watts  discovered  all  these  and 
more.  He  saw  that  sentiments  of  virtue  and 
piety  were  most  easily  infused  in  the  very 
dawn  of  intelligence.  He  perceived  that  poetry 
was  the  most  natural  vehicle  for  introducing 
such  sentiments,  and  the  most  efficient  means 
of  keeping  the  thoughts  that  nourish  them 
ever  green  in  the  memory.  He  possessed  an 
affinity  with  childhood,  because  he  was  child- 
like in  his  character ;  and  children  have  a  con- 
scious affinity  with  him,  because  all  children 
possess  poetic  qualities.  The  child  who  dis- 
covered that  the  stars  were  gimlet-holes  bored 
through  the  solid  sky,  and  made  on  purpose 
that  streams  of  glory  might  be  let  down  f^om 
heaven  to  earth,  was  prepared  to  sympathize 
with  a  poet  like  Watts.  The  little  girl  of  four 
years  old,  who  recollected  distinctly  an  event 
that  had  occurred  six  years  before,  and  who 
modestly  combated  her  mother's  declaration 
that  she  could  not  remember  what  had  taken 
place  previous  to  her  birth,  evinced  true  poetic 
genius,  when  raising  her  tiny  hands  and  clasp- 
ing her  little  neck,  she  exclaimed  with  the 
ardour  of  an  undoubting  faith  in  the  visions  of 
her  own  glowing  imagination,  "You  forget, 
dear  mother,  you  forget;  I  know  I  was  not 
born,  but  God  had  made  my  head,  just  as  far 
down  as  to  here,  and  I  peeped  out  of  that 
cloud  and  saw  it  Tou  did  not  see  me,  but  I 
saw  you,  and  I  remember  it  weU."  Not  inferior 


to  either  of  these  was  the  confidential  disclosure 
of  a  young  lad  to  his  playmates  that  he  had 
discovered  the  use  of  those  fleecy  clouds  piled 
up  by  the  horizon,  at  nightfall,  and  overhung 
with  red  and  blue  curtains.  They  were  couches 
on  which  the  angels  sleep.  He  had  seen  one 
who  had  become  weary  and  gone  to  bed  at  an 
unusually  early  hour.  He  saw  him  at  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  stretched  out  in  gigantic 
dimensions,  with  a  bright  face,  having  one  foot 
and  leg  sheathed  in  a  crimson  stocking,  the 
other  bare,  and  an  orange-coloured  satin  coun- 
terpane drawn  over  his  shoulders.  If  these  are 
extraordinary  instances,  still  children  gene- 
rally are  full  of  faith,  and  gifted  with  warm 
imaginings.  A  poet  like  Watts  turns  their  own 
thoughts  into  verse,  and  no  small  portion  of 
his  power  consists  in  doing  for  them  what  every 
teacher  that  is  most  skilful  does  for  his  pupils, 
when  he  makes  them  feel  that  what  he  has 
accomplished,  was  the  expressing  of  their 
views  better  than  they  could  have  done  it 
themselves. 

Doctor  Watts  was  a  great  man.  True,  he 
did  not  place  himself  at  the  head  of  any  one 
department  of  science  or  literature.  Yet,  he 
was  highly  distinguished  in  more  respects,  per- 
haps, than  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  a  general  scholar;  a  skilful 
logician,  a  profound  divine,  an  acute  meta- 
physician, a  sublime  poet,  and  a  charitable  and 
devout  Christian.  There  is  not  a  more  attrac- 
tive grace  in  human  nature  than  condescension, 
and  one  knows  not  where  to  find  a  more  beau- 
tiful instance  of  it  than  in  him  who  composed 
a  Logic  for  the  Universities,  combated  the 
philosophy  of  John  Locke,  framed  a  catechism 
for  children  in  their  fourth  year,  and  wrote 
"Divine  and  Moral  Songs"  for  the  nursery. 
It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  world's 
history  furnishes  a  parallel,  except  it  be  in 
Him  who  claimed  the  heavenly  hierarchies  as 
his  servants,  and  took  little  children  in  his 
arms,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  in  1674  at  Southamp- 
ton. His  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  suf- 
fered persecution  for  his  dissenting  opinions, 
and  tradition  says  that  "the  youthAil  and 
sorrowing  mother  has  been  known  to  seat 
herself  on  the  steps  of  her  husband's  prison- 
house,  suckling  this  child  of  promise  —  this 
child  cradled  in  meekness  amid  controversial 
storms."    He  was  a  vezy  precocious  child,  m 
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is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  commenced  the 
stady  of  Latin  at  the  earl j  age  of  four  years. 
He  was  a  great  loyer  of  books,  and  was  wont, 
when  any  of  his  friends  had  given  him  a  penny, 
to  cry,  ''A  book,  a  book,''  and  nerer  to  rest 
till  he  held  in  hand  the  only  commodity  for 
which  he  thought  money  well  expended. 

His  precooiousness,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  an  intimation,  as  a  wiser  philosophy  teaches 
US  it  should  have  been,  that  mental  deyelop- 
ment  should  be  cautiously  repressed,  was  looked 
on  only  as  an  encouragement  to  stimulate  to 
the  utmost  his  already  oTer-active  brain. 

The  pale  and  expressive  features  and  manly 
actions  of  a  delicate  boy  like  him,  could  not 
but  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  his  education. 
He  was  first  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  worthy 
clergyman  of  the  established  church,  the  Rev. 
John  Pinhome,  master  of  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Southampton ;  of  whose  able  attention 
to  his  improvement  the  Doctor  bears  honourable 
testimony  in  a  Latin  ode  inscribed  to  him.  It 
was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  published 
among  his  lyric  poems.  While  he  was  yet  a 
lad,  his  sprightUness  and  wit  and  extraordinary 
attainments  in  learning,  attracted  the  attention 
of  neighbouring  gentlemen.  Dr.  Speed,  a  phy- 
sician of  Southampton,  proposed  a  subscription 
for  his  education  at  one  of  the  universiUes,  but 
his  sympathy  with  the  suffering  non-conformists 
would  not  allow  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
generous  offer.  **  I  am  resolved,"  said  he,  *'  to 
take  my  lot  with  the  Dissenters." 

In  the  year  1690,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  sent  to  London  for  academical  education, 
under  the  Bev.  Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom  also  he 
has  inscribed  an  ode  among  his  Lyric  Poems. 
His  conduct  while  at  the  academy  was  inoffen- 
sive, not  only,  but  also  such  as  to  be  continually 
presented  by  his  tutor  as  a  model  for  others. 
Having  spent  four  years  at  this  institution,  he 
returned  home,  and  for  two  years  prosecuted 
that  course  of  study  which  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  sacred  office.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to 
the  composition  of  his  sacred  lyrics.  He  at- 
tended worship  in  the  same  church  with  his 
father.  Oompluning  one  day  of  the  untasteful 
character  of  the  compositions  employed  in 
■acred  praise,  his  father,  knowing  his  poetical 
torn,  suggested  that  he  should  try  if  he  could 
do  better.  He  did  so.  Thus,  one  aiter  another, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  hymns  were  pro- 
duced during  these  two  years,  though  th^  were 
not  published  till  some  time  after. 

From  his  father's  house  he  went  to  reside  in 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son. 
Here  he  spent  five  years  very  agreeably  and 
usefully,  and  by  a  revision  of  his  elementary 
studiee  and  extensiTe  reading,  laid  the  founda- 


tion for  his  subsequent  eminence.  During  this 
period  he  studied  extensively  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  tongues,  and  on  the  day  whicb 
completed  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Isaac  Chaunceyy 
pastor  of  the  Dissenting  Church  in  Berry  Street, 
London.  Upon  Dr.  Chauncey's  resignation  in 
January,  1702,  Mr.  Watts  was  called  to  succeed 
him  in  the  same  church,  of  which  the  famous 
Dr.  John  Owen  had  formerly  been  pastor. 
After  much  delay  and  modest  diffidence,  he  at 
length  accepted  the  call  on  the  8th  of  the  March 
following, — ^the  very  day  on  which  King  William 
died, — a  day  regarded  as  very  alarming  to  tht 
dissenting  interest. 

In  1707  his  Hymns  were  first  published,  and 
the  copyright  sold  for  only  ten  pounds.  Their 
sale,  if  they  could  have  been  retained,  and  tht 
copyright  perpetuated,  would  probably  have 
yielded  more  than  twenty  times  that  amount 
per  annum.  The  copyright  for  Milton's  "  Pa- 
radise Lost"  was  sold  for  fifteen  pounds.  It 
would  afford  an  interesting  view  of  the  bene- 
factions of  genius  to  the  world,  if  we  could 
estimate  the  amount  of  what  is  deemed  a  copy- 
right compensation  of  all  the  copies  of  their 
works  sold.  A  small  copyright  tax  paid  on  each 
copy  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Paradise  Lost, 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Watts'  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  would  exhibit  an  immense  accu- 
mulation. Yet  these  writers  gave  their  works 
to  the  world,  to  be  used  at  the  bare  expense  of 
manufacturing  the  books,  and  many  of  them 
will  thus  be  given  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  1712,  Mr.  Watts  was  seized  with  a  most 
alarming  illness.  This  sickness  so  prostrated 
his  nervous  system  that  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered from  its  effects.  Tet  it  was  the  means 
of  one  of  the  most  fortunate  occurrences  of 
his  life.  It  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
Knight  and  Alderman,  and,  at  that  time,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  In  this  refined  and  opulent 
family,  at  Newington,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  enjoying  every  comfort  which  the 
most  abundant  wealth  and  liberal  munificence 
and  kind  affections  could  supply.  Here,  for 
thirty-six  years,  his  mature  powers  produced 
and  sent  forth  the  greater  portion  of  those 
works  with  which  Dr.  Watts  blessed  his  own 
and  subsequent  times. 

He  went  thither  at  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Thomas,  to  make  a  brief  visit.  The  time  of 
his  stay  was  insensibly  prolonged,  till  the 
congeniality  subsisting  between  the  Doctor 
and  this  excellent  man  bound  him  to  the  spot, 
and  rendered  him  ever  after  the  "  genius  loci" 
of  Abney  Park.* 

•  "Sir  Thomu  Abnej  ma  knighted  by  King  William  lit. 
■nd  Benred  in  the  ofllee  of  Lofd  Mayor  in  1700.  He  WM 
hred  «v  in  dlifenttng  princlplei^  end  it  !•  related  of  him 
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Km  place  U  raplete  with  interesting  asBoci»- 
tiaaa,  besides  its  being  the  shrine  of  ■'  The 
Bwe«t  Pi»lmist"  of  England,  we  had  almost  said 
of  Christendom  ;  for  Watte  is  little  less  con- 
ipicnoiu  as  a  oomposer  of  songs  of  praise  for 
the  modern  gentile  Chnrcb,  tjian  Datid  bad 
becD  in  the  Jewish. 

The  gifted  Daniel  De  Foe  had  once  oocnpied 
1  hoose  in  the  tillage.  Here,  also,  had  resided 
John  Howard,  who  acquired  by  his  compM- 
■ieute  endeaTOore  to  illamine  dungeona  bj 
the  spirit  and  beneficence  of  the  gospel,  the 
hoDoared  name  of  "  The  Philanthropist."  And 
here,  also,  bat  a  few  jears  ago,  dwelt  Dr. 
Aiken,  with  his  siater,  "  the  gentle,  ohild-lOTing 
Mia,  Barbanld." 

Still,  a  pecoliar  sanctity  was  imparted  to  the 
boose,  by  the  recollection  that  many  of  those 
beautiful  poetic  Teraions  of  the  Psalms  were 
penned  within  its  walls.  The  building  itself 
Kemetl  to  possees  oharacteristics  aoalogoae  to 
the  spirit  and  qnalities  of  the  gaest  which  it  so 
long  sfaelteied.  It  was  a  square,  substantial, 
red  brick  bmldiDg,  with  stone  quoins.  Such 
was  tbe  strong  ntilitarian  framework  of  the 
Bind  of  Watte.     High  up  on  the  roof  was  a  flat 


surface,  encompassed  with  a  balustrade.  A 
neat  turret  rose  frota  the  middle  of  the  enclo- 
sure, forming  an  observatorj,  where  tbe  poet 
conld  command  a  beantifnl  panoramic  view  of 
thoee  scenes  of  nature  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell ;  and  one  cannot  bnt  think  that  he  stood 
there,  looking  up  on  a  quiet  clear  eieiiing, 
when  he  composed  his  venuon  of  the  nineteen^ 
Psalm,  beginuing  with 

"  n»  livaVBU  dvcUn  II17  clorj,  Lord ; 
In  VTflTT  tUr  thj  wlfdom  ihioei.*' 

The  gate  by  which  you  went  in  and  out,  was 
richly  embellished  with  earrings  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Tbe  interior  was  tnoetly  fiuished  with 
rich  oak  panelings.  The  hall  and  staircase  were 
ample,  and  tbe  rooms,  by  their  magnitude  and 
height,  possessed  a  stately  magnificence.  One 
apartment  on  the  first  floor  was  peculiarly 
besatifal.  It  was  denominated  ■■  The  Fainted 
Room."  Its  panels  were  filled  with  landscapes 
and  fignres.  It  must  hare  been  gorgeous  in 
its  effect;  but  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  building  was  that  of  "  un oaten tatious 
solidity  and  wealthy  plainness."  On  the  right 
as  yon  entered  the  ball,  was  the  library,  where 
the  logician  and  poet  thoagbt  and  wrote  ;  where 
his  mind  passed  back  and  forth  from  earth  to 
heaven,  from  contemplating  the  glories  of  the 
Godhead,  to  a  surrey  of  the  wants  and  the 
attracUoai  of  infant  minds.  Here  he  often 
rehearsed  his  sooga  of  praise.  One  would  like  to 
stand  in  the  same  room,  and  listen  to  one's  own 
voice,  and  to  fancy  that  he  heard  mingling  with 
it  tbe  rererbecationB  of  tbe  melMuoiu  tones  of 
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the  poet  djing  out  In  a  coDtinQ&lly  weakening 
whisper,  bat  still  all  the  holier  heeanee  remote 


e  from  the  salient  point  of  their  original 
this   room  he  had   coQTerBed   with   the 


celebrated  Hr.  Whitfield,  and  had  Tentursd  to 
ehtde  gentlj  the  oyer-action  which  is  almost 
Bare  to  mar,  in  some  degree,  a  character  of 
|uoh  generous  and  wurm  impnlBeB.  Here  also 
he  met  the  Lady  Hontiiigton,  who  desired  to 
•greet  with  a  holy  arbanity  all  that  poBeessed 
talents  thaa  consecrated  to  the  caose  of  trae 
piety.  After  the  nsaal  aalatations,  the  Doctor 
thus  accosted  her:  "  Madam,  your  ladyship  haa 
come  to  see  me  on  a  Tery  remarkable  day. 
This  day  thirty  years  ago  1  same  hither  to  the 
house  of  my  good  Mend  Sir  Thomas  Abnoy, 
intendiag  to  spend  but  one  eiugle  week  onder 
his  friendly  roof,  and  I  have  extended  my  Tisit 
to  the  length  of  exactly  thirty  years."  Lady 
Abney,  who  was  present,  replied  :  "Sir,  what 
yon  term  a  long  thirty  years'  visit,  I  consider 
aa  the  shortest  visit  my  family  ever  received." 
"A  coalition  like  this,"  aaya  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a 
state  in  which  the  notions  of  patronage  and 
dependence  were  overpowered  by  the  percep- 
tion of  reciprocal  benefits,  deserves  a  particnl&r 
memorial." 

Abney  House  has  been  removed,  bat  the 
grove  of  cedars  and  yews  under  whose  shade 
the  poet  loved  to  linger,  and  the  mound  from 
which  he  used  to  sorrey  the  park  and  its  green 
enviroaments  before  the  city  had  encroached 
on  them,  aa  at  present,  still  exist.  They  bare 
been  preserved  with  jealous  care,  and  while 
dilapidated  walls  and  decaying  marble  tell  of 
perishing  humanity,    the  living   braaohes  of 
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thoM  trees,  with  their  eDdoring  Terdnre,  aa 
the?  sigh  in  the  breeie,  wbisper  of  the  "  green 
nemoriee"  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

The  ground  is  ddv,  in  great  part,  oconpied 
u  a  cemetery.  Near  the  spot  irhere  the  houBC 
ilood,  a  atfttuB  of  Dr.  Watts  has  been  erected 


b;  public  sabscription.  The  insoriptian  npon 
the  pedestal  is  it  faUows : 

"In  memory  of  Isaao  Watts,  D.D.,  and  in 
testimony  of  the  high  and  lasting  esteem  in 
vhieb  bii  character  and  inritings  are  held  in 
the  BTOt  Christian  commnnlty  by  whom  the 
Enfcliah  language  is  spoken.  Of  hia  Psalme  and 
Byiniis  it  may  be  predicted  in  his  own  words; 

'  Agm  nnboni  will  nuke  bli  nngi 

He  was  bom  at  Southampton,  Jul;  17th,  IS74, 
and  di«d  November  26th,  1748,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  tbirty-sii  years  in  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Abney,  Bart.,  then  sttmding  in  these 
gronntl*-'' 

"  Few  men  have  left  behind  sach  purity  of 
diarscter,  or  Bnoh  monnmentB  of  laborious 
piety-  He  has  prorided  instruction  for  all  ages, 
from  tbose  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to 
Ibe  enlightened  readers  of  Malebraoche  and 
l^ieke.  He  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spi- 
ritokl  natare  nneiamined:  he  has  taagbt  Uie 
trt  of  reaaooing,  and  the  seienee  of  the  stars ; — 


sneh  be  was  as  every  Christian  Chnroh  would 
r^oice  to  have  adopted." — Db.  JoansoK. 

The  genius  of  Dr.  Watts  makes  less  impres- 
sion, because  he  sought  by  varied  studies  to  be 
oseful  rather  thou  to  shine  pre-eminent  in  any 
individual  walk  of  literature.  Tet  bis  poeti? 
plainly  indicates  that  he  might  have  risen  to 
the  very  highest  style.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
harsh,  hat  no  writer  eouceives  of  grander  ob- 
jects, or  invests  them  with  a  richer  drapery. 
Marble  monuments  and  statues  are  poor  me- 
mentoes of  such  a  man.  One  prefers  to  think 
of  him  as  associated  with  the  green  yews  and 
cedars  of  Abney  Park,  with  the  rich  cloud 
palace,  which  the  setting  sun  and  his  own  ima- 
gination has  changed  into  walls  of  sapphire 
surrounded  by  an  emerald  sea,  and  surmounted 
witii  golden  turrets;  or,  better  still,  one  would 
think  of  WatU  after  UsteniDg  to  a  full  ohoir  in 
the  sanctuary,  singing  from  hia  second  version 
of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  those  three  sublime 


The  powen  orhtll  ue  u| 
Sngfol  to  tlia  poTtalB  of 


"  'LoiHe  ill  jour  bin  of  rniaj  light, 

B*  elilmi  tlwH  miDiLou  u  bla  rigbl— 
Kecaln  thi  King  araicnr  In.' " 

Still,  if  the  lasting  fame  of  Watts  were  staked 
upon  any  one  species  of  composition,  it  should 
tehii  Divine  and  Morid  Songi  for  ChUdren.  We 
know  of  nothing  of  human  inditing  which  has 
exercised  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  moral  and 
religious  inflnence  over  ua  than  these  litUe 
poems.  While  they  are  simple  and  thus  adapted 
to  childhood,  they  are  replete  with  the  pro- 
foundest  truths,  and  much  of  their  imagery  is 
worthy  to  be  embroidered  upon  the  vestments 
with  which  we  would  desire  our  souls  to  be 
dressed  for  immortality.  Where  in  all  our 
English  literature  can  be  found  a  similitude 
containing  more  beautiful  moral  analogies,  or 
richer  associations  with  wliich  to  fasten  a  valu- 
able impresBion  on  the  mind  than  that  contained 
in  his  "  Summer  £eeniny"  t 

Though  written  for  children,  it  will  repay 
any  mind  for  the  labour  of  fixing  it  in  the 
memory ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  citing  it,  in  the 
hop«  that  it  may  furnish  some  reader  who  is 
not  familiar  with  it,  the  same  lasting  pleasure 
which  it  has  given  to  ourselves. 

•■Hd*  flue  lui  the  dor  ti«Dl    How  bright  WHthe  mn, 
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Uk«  ft  fine  letting  aan,  ha  looki  r&chei  la  Knflt, 
And  ^TUftFor*  hope,  M  the  fliid  of  hia  dmjL 
Of  rUBf  in  briflitai  btftj ." 

The  luefalneiB  of  sach  k  man  c&n  neTer  b« 
Mtimatad.  HU  "  Psalms  ftnd  Hjmiui,"  and  bis 
"DiTine  and  Uoral  Songs,"  haTe  been  pab- 
liihed  bj  miltioDB.  Tet  thej  are  by  no  meaoB 
antiqaatcd.  No  b«lt«r  tacred  lyrics—DO  better 
BODgB  for  children  hare  jet  arisen  to  supplant 
the  productions  of  Watts.  Of  bis  peraon  little 
need  be  said.  He  was  scarcely  more  than  6te 
feet  in  statare.  Yet  he  possessed  a  dignity  of 
manner,  a  brigbt  coantenaoce,  and  a  piercing 
eye.  In  the  palpit,  hia  manner  was  qniet, 
seldom  moring  a  baud,  but  hia  Toicc  iraB  dis- 
tinct, and  his  intonations  sweet  and  attractire. 
Hfa  last  days  were  peaceful  and  happy.  He 
was  heard  to  say,  "  I  bless  God  that  I  can  lie 
doimirit^  comfort  at  night,  not  being  solicitous 
whether  I  awake  in  thia  world  or  another."  In 
conyersation  with  a  friend,  while  he  was 
patiently  waiting  his  departure,  be  observed, 
"  That  he  remembered  an  aged  minister  used 
to  say,  that  the  most  learned  and  knowing 
Christians,  when  they  come  to  die,  have  only 
the  same  plain  promiaea  of  the  gospel  for  their 
■apport,  aa  the  common  and  unlearned ;  and 
BO,"  said  he,  "  I  find  it."  He  died  on  the  2/>th 
of  November,  1T48,  just  one  eetitnry  and  one 
year  ago.  He  was  honourably  interred  among 
the  worthicf  of  Bunhill  Fields.  Six  clergy. 
men,  two  from  each  of  the  different  dissenting 
ohurobes,  bore  his  pall.  Ur.  S.  Chandler  pro- 
nounced the  oration  at  the  grave,  in  which  lie 
delivered  the  following  just  commendation : 
"  We  here  commit  to  the  ground  the  vvierable 
remains  of  one,  who  being  iotrusted  with  many 
•icellent  talents  by  Him  who  is  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  cheerfully  and 
unweariedly  employed  them  as  a  faithful 
steward  of  the  manifald  grace  of  God,  in  his 
Master's  service,  approving  himself  aa  a  miniB- 
ter  of  Christ  in  much  patience,  in  afilictiona 
and  distresses,  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by 
long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  lore  unfeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  armour  of  right' 
eousnesB,  by  honour  and  diiihonour,  by  evil 
report  and  good  report,  and  who,  amidst  trial 
from  within  and  from  without,  nan  continued, 
by  the  kind  providence  of  Qod  and  the  power- 
ful supports  of  his  grace,  to  a  good  old  age, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all  parties,  retaining 
hia  osefolnees  till  he  had  jost  Guiah«d  bis 


oonrse,  and  being,  at  last,  (kvoored  according 
to  bia  own  wishes  and  prayers,  irith  a  release 
from  the  laboora  of  life  into  that  peaceful  stale 
of  good  men,  which  oommeacas  immediately 
after  death.  Oh,  how  delightful  is  that  voiee 
from  heaven,  which  has  thna  pronounced ; 
'  Blatedan  the  dead  icho  die  in  the  Lord,  yta, 
lailh  the  Spirit,  that  thty  nay  ml  frotn  thtir 
labotin,  and  their  tcorit  do  fo&ov  thent'  "  Dr. 
Jennings  preached  the  funeral  sermon  from 
Hebrews  li.  4,  "ffc  hang  dead  yet  ipeattlh.'' 
He  observes  in  his  discourse,  "  I  queslion 
whether  any  author  before  him  did  ever  appeir 
on  snch  a  variety  of  subjects  aa  he  has  done, 
both  as  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet.  However, 
this  I  may  ventare  to  say, — there  is  no  man  Dov 
living,  of  whose  works  bo  many  have  been  dls. 
persed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  are  in 
such  constant  use,  and  translated  into  such  a 
variety  of  languages;  many  of  which  will,  1 
doubt  not,  remain  more  durable  monuments  of 
his  great  talents  than  any  representation  1  cia 
make  of  them,  though  it  were  to  ba  engraven 
on  pillars  of  brass." 


It 


A  plain  square  tomb  covers  his  remains. 
was  erected  by  Sb:  John  Hartopp,  Bart,  ana 
Lady  Abney,  having  been  "replaced  in  1808 
by  a  few  persons  who  meet  for  worship  where 
hs  BO  long  laboured."  A  modest  inscription  is 
engraven  on  the  marble,  composed  by  the  man 
whoM  remain*  sleep  beneath  It. 


NARRATIVE  OF  EMILIA  DURANO, 


MARGHBSA  DI  ALBAROZZI. 


BT    E.    H.    HOBNB. 


AOTHOE  or  *'OBn»»"  **▲  nw  naa  or  nn  aoBi''  nc^  no. 


Thb  foUowiBg  narratiTe  is  aa  episode  from 
in  nnpubliflhed  work,  wMch  oiranmstanoe  it  is 
neeeasary  to  mention,  in  order  to  aoooiut  for 
the  rapid  way  in  which  many  details  and  inter- 
nediate  events  are  hurried  over.  The  appalling 
itory  is  folly  beliered  to  this  day  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Italy.  It  was  commu- 
nicated in  papers  left  by  Emilia  Durano,  to  be 
opened  by  her  son  Sebastiaao»  after  her  death. 

thb  makusobipt. 

ForgiTe,  my  child,  this  long  concealment  of 
By  erentfnl  history,  and  the  total  ignorance  in 
which  you  have  been  kept,  both  as  relates  to 
yourself  and  to  me.  The  agony  of  memory 
rather  than  shame,  and  the  consideration  also 
of  thy  youth,  haye  hitherto  caused  me  to 
remain  silent.  Nor  could  the  information  have 
done  you  any  service,  as  my  family  would 
nerer  hare  recognised  your  birth.  Oh  what  a 
time  of  delirious  thoughts  was  that  fcHr  me ;  and 
at  what  a  time  are  these  recollections  forced 
from  my  pen,  so  long  concealed,  so  wrung 
from  me  at  last  by  the  consciousness  of  my  ap- 
proaching end,  with  no  more  hours  to  waste. 

Now  that  strangers  are  casually  standing  by 
my  deathbed,  I  rainly  wish  for  thy  dear  pre- 
sence, to  tell  thee  all  with  my  own  faltering 
Ups.  Why  have  they  sent  thee  away  before  I 
am  cold?  How  often  have  I  called  for  thee,  and 
no  one  would  listen  to  my  entreaties  ?  It  seems 
u  if  they  thought  I  was  not  in  my  proper 
mind.  All  I  can  say  only  confirms  them  in 
that  suspicion,  so  that,  in  truth,  my  dear  son, 
I  begin  to  think  they  must  be  right,  though 
their  yery  suspicions  and  treatment  are  in  part 
the  cause.    But  read — read ! 

I  am  the  only  daughter  of  an  English  noble- 
man, whose  estates  were  lost  by  disastrous 
circumstances,  oyer  which  he  had  no  control. 
So  fisr  f^m  being  able  to  retain  sufficient  to 
•apport  his  rank,  he  scarcely  had  enough  re- 
maining to  maintain  a  respectable  existence. 
He  retired,  in  consequence,  to  an  old  half- 
mined  eastle  on  the  Kentish  coast,  accom- 
panied by  my  mother  and  myself,  there  to  liye 
as  best  we  might,  and  at  any  rate  ayoid  the 
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endless  shames  that  attend  the  porerty  of  « 
person  of  condition  in  England. 

I  had  just  attained  my  nineteenth  year,  whem 
a  rich  foreign  nobleman,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Marchese  di  Albaroisi,  arriyed  one  morn- 
ing at  the  castle,  with  letters  for  my  father 
from  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  who  did  not  know 
of  his  present  condition.  Concealment  was  in 
yain.  The  pride  of  an  English  nobleman,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  attentions  and 
homage  which  they  so  commonly  receiye  on 
the  continent,  was  no  longer  supported  by  any 
of  the  usual  adjuncts,  but  squalid  ruin  stared 
at  his  yisiter  on  all  sides.  My  father  there- 
fore had  no  altematiye  but  to  state  his  altered 
circumstances,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  re- 
ceiying  the  Marchese  with  that  hospitality 
which  his  letters  of  introduction  would  undoubt- 
edly haye  commanded.  I  was  really  glad  of 
this,  as  I  had  conceiyed  the  utmost  antipathy  to 
him  at  first  sight. 

But  the  Marchese  made  quite  lif^t  of  the 

matter — assured  Lord  and  Lady  A that  he 

was  a  trayeller,  and  could  be  comfortable  with 
any  sort  of  accommodation — ^flattered  them  by 
great  respect,  and  reminding  them  of  their 
princely  equipage  and  position  when  among 
his  friends  in  Naples — landed  my  beauty  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms — and  finally  threw  out 
hints  about  me,  which  ended  in  his  taking  up 
his  abode  for  a  few  days  in  our  poor  dilapidated 
castle. 

Day  after  day  passed  and  he  did  not  depart, 
nor  speak  of  it,  but  paid  me  the  most  marked 
and  odious  attentions.  I  protested  against  it 
to  my  mother.     She  wept,  and  referred  me  to 

Lord  A .     I  besought  him  not  to  allow  me 

to  be  subject  to  any  further  addresses  from  the 
Marchese.  Lord  A replied  that  he  ex- 
tremely regretted  my  indisposition  to  receiye 
them,  but  he  could  not  interfere,  as  he  had 
already  been  solicited,  and  had  granted  per^ 
mission.  He  said  it  would  keep  up  the  honour 
of  the  family,  and  that  there  was  always  a 
blessing  of  some  kind  in  a  wealthy  marriage. 

I  will  not  surround  with  yain  words  a  result 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  patnftillest  stories 
in  the  world.    My  father  and  mother  were 
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wretchedly  proud  and  equally  poor ;  the  Mar- 
ohese  was  rich ;  I  was  the  daughter  doomed  to 

be  sold.    Lord  A commanded  me  to  accept 

the  proposals  of  the  Marchese.     I  refused. 

Still  he  did  not  depart.  Indeed  he  persisted 
in  regarding  my  refusal  as  the  mere  timidity 
of  juvenile  innocence.  It  was  more  than  that. 
I  felt — I  had  an  instinct — that  the  passion  the 
Marchese  professed  for  me — had  for  me— was 
without  one  spark  of  pure  affection  and  delicate 
regard.  His  wolfish  eyes  betrayed  him — ^his 
lambent  smile  betrayed  him — his  feyerish  lips, 
his  cold,  restrained  air,  his  hard  look  of  self- 
possession,  his  sayage  patience, — all  betrayed 

him.     Lord  and  Lady  A saw  nothing  of 

this.     But  I  was  to  be  the  victim.   I  saw  it  all. 

The  Marchese  slept  in  a  chamber  of  the 
south  wing  of  the  castle,  beneath  a  tower  so 
ruinous  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  shell ;  and 
never  did  I  hear  the  wind  rise  and  come  roaring 
across  the  sea,  that  I  did  not  wish  it  might 
strike  that  tower  with  a  sweeping  gust,  and 
bury  him  in  its  ruins.  This  may  seem  wicked, 
but  I  felt  it,  and  consider  myself  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  heaven,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  man. 

I  said  I  would  be  brief  in  telling  this  story 
of  a  common  curse.  I  refused  the  hand  of 
the  Marchese.  My  father,  my  mother, — they 
both  tried  every  means  to  persuade  me.  My 
suffering  was  to  be  their  saving.  They  gave 
me  no  rest.  I  had  no  affection  for  any  one  but 
them.    After  a  few  weeks  I  gave  my  consent. 

The  Marchese  was  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
except  this, — ^hls  arms  were  too  long.  He  was 
handsome,  as  to  features,  except  that  he  had  a 
hideous  mouth ;  his  hair  was  black  and  luxu- 
riant; his  manner  elegant  and  courtly;  he 
dressed  with  great  taste  and  style,  and  was  in 
many  respects  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Italian 
nobleman.  My  feelings,  however,  were  my 
own,  and  so  were  my  reasons  for  aversion; 
and  I  was  right. 

There  was  one  thing  which  the  Marchese 

stipulated,  to  which  Lord  A for  some  time 

refused  his  consent.  It  was  the  concealment 
of  our  marriage  during  a  period  of  six  months, 
or  at  least  during  the  time  that  he  remained  in 
England.  He  said  he  wished  first  to  settle 
some  diplomatic  business  he  had  at  court,  and 
that  his  reception  in  fashionable  circles  would 
be  more  favourable  if  he  were  supposed  to  be 

unmarried.    Lord  and  Lady  A well  knew 

how  true  this  was,  and  fearing  to  lose  what 
they  considered  so  excellent  a  match  for  me, 
(and  for  themselves,  alas !)  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded.  We  were  therefore 
married  privately,  no  one  but  Lord  and  Lady 
A being  present  at  the  dreadful  ceremony. 

As  we  drove  off  from  the  poor  old  ruined 
oastile,  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
and  saw  my  mother's  pale  face  in  the  entrance 


porch,  suffused  with  tears,  and  Lord  A 

standing  in  the  court-yard  without  his  hat, 
trying  to  look  cheerful  with  a  hollow  cheek, 
but  appearing  not  to  know  very  well  where  he 
was,  or  what  was  happening.  It  was  all  a 
horrible  mistake.  I  turned  to  the  Marchese — 
I  know  not  what  made  me-^and  saw  a  sardonic 
smile  playing  over  his  features.  My  heart 
died  within  me.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged 
during  the  first  hour,  when  suddenly,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  dark  trance,  the  Marchese 
threw  aside  all  consideration  and  restraint — 
taunted  me  with  the  ruin  of  my  family, — ^re- 
proached me  scomfiilly  with  my  reftisal  of  his 
hand,  and  reluctant  consent, — ^and  then  treated 
me,  partly  in  revenge,  as  though  I  had  been 
(and  oh !  how  truly  I  was  so,)  a  mere  victim  of 
his  purchase.   No  words  can  record  my  dismay. 

We  drove  to  London,  where  he  took  me  to  an 
obscure  lodging  in  the  suburbs.  We  lived  there 
under  an  assumed  name.  All  my  worst  appre- 
hensions were  realized.  I  was  united  to  a  man 
— ^must  I  call  him  such — ^who  had  gone  through 
the  whole  round  of  a  licentious  and  utterly  un- 
bridled course — who  had  chosen  me  merely  as 
the  last  novelty  that  had  crossed  his  path,  and 
who  entertained  for  me  no  single  feeling  that 
did  not  cause  me  to  shudder.    I  had  often 

heard  Lady  A declare  that  personal  beauty 

and  personal  attractions  were  the  greatest 
blessings  with  which  a  woman  could  be  endowed 
in  the  present  state  of  society.  Alas  I  if  this 
applied  to  me,  how  certainly  had  they  become 
my  unutterable  curse. 

I  have  said  that  my  worst  apprehensions 
were  realized.  It  was  far  more  than  that ;  for 
how  should  a  delicate  girl,  excluded  fh>m 
society,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  brought 
up  with  the  most  scrupulous  avoidance  of  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  vices  and  contaminations 
of  the  world — how  should  such  a  girl  even  con- 
ceive of  a  character  in  which  the  atrocities  of 
the  most  depraved  imaginations  seemed  to  hare 
reached  their  utmost  height?  I  have  since 
thought  at  times,  that  the  evil  blood  of  this 
tyrant  to  whom  I  was  wedded,  would  have  dis- 
played itself  in  acts  of  the  most  remorseless 
cruelty,  if  he  had  been  placed  in  circumstances 
which  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  lawless  will. 
Lideed,  I  sometimes  fancied  him  a  sort  of  mo- 
nomaniac, like  Nero.  A  slow  fever  was  ever 
burning  in  his  veins.  My  torment,  my  loathing, 
were  his  relief  and  pastime. 

**  Madam,"  said  he  one  evening  as  we  were 
sitting  at  the  window,  facing  a  dead  wall,  of 
our  obscure  and  murky  lodgings,  <' Madam, 
would  you  like  a  divorce  ;  to  return  to  your  fk> 
mily  once  again ;  and  again  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  refusing  the  honour  of  my  hand  ?  Tes,  me, — 
to  refuse  fne!  As  for  the  poor  Lord  and  Lady 
there,  they  thought  to  sell  you  at  a  good  price. 
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Well— tacitly  understood,  and  by  a  courtly,  cir- 
cnitons  eyasion  in  terms,  they  did  so.  They  made 
a  capital  bargain.  I  lost  a  small  estate  at  cards 
with  your  father  the  evening  before  our  wed- 
ding— do  you  comprehend  me.  Now,  madam, 
to  bed.  I  shall  go  out  to  supper,  and  return  some 
time  in  the  night,  or  towards  morning." 
No  refuge— -no  relief — there  was  no  hope  for 

me.    I  could  neither  write  to  Lord  A ,  nor 

escape  from  my  diabolical  destroyer.  It  was 
plain  he  did  not  regard  me  as  his  wife — ^merely 
a  Tictim,  and  as  much  so,  as  those  poor  girls 
we  read  of,  who  are  recklessly  sold  to  men,  per- 
haps like  the  Marchese. 

I  once  yentured  to  ask  him  how  long  I  was  to 
remain  under  an  assumed  name,  and  thus  hid- 
den from  the  world  in  a  dark  and  dismal  lodging. 
He  smiled,  and  answered  **  You  should  rather 
dire  into  the  darkness  to  hide  from  the  world, 
seeing  the  use  to  which  your  beauty  and  pride 
have  been  turned.  You  know  well  that  I  bought 
yoa  as  a  slaye."  Thus  was  the  *'  honour  of  our 
family"  to  be  kept  up!  Here  was  the  ** bless- 
ing" of  a  wealthy  marriage  in  defiance  of  a 
daai^hter's  feelings ! 

I  was  often  left  alone,  yet  never  quite  alone. 
Whenever  the  Marchese  was  absent,  I  was 
always  narrowly  watched  by  a  servant  of  his, 
named  Andreugo.  Not  only  were  any  letters 
of  mine  certfun  to  be  intercepted,  but  the  means 
of  writing  were  denied  me.  I  made  an  appeal 
to  the  woman  of  the  house,  but  I  soon  perceived 
she  had  been  suborned  by  the  Marchese.  Yet, 
truth  to  say,  even  if  I  could  have  escaped,  I 
began  to  feel  after  a  few  weeks  so  stricken 
down, — so  utterly  prostrated  in  soul  and  body, 
that  I  could  scarcely  have  made  the  effort.  My 
tyrant  was  right,  I  thought,  in  respect  of  my 
seeking  darkness.  I  felt  a  desire  to  shun  the 
countenances  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

I  snppose  this  could  not  have  lasted  with  me 
mmch  longer,  but  that  I  should  have  died,  or 
gone  mad ;  but  heaven  granted  me  a  change, — 
a  respite  from  torment  and  despair.  The  Mar- 
chese informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  return 
to  Naples ;  that  I  should  set  out  first,  under  the 
care  of  Andreugo,  and  he  would  shortly  follow. 
The  thought  of  being  carried  out  of  England 
would  have  seemed  like  the  last  blow  to  my 
dooDLy  thus  placing  me  beyond  the  remotest 
chance  of  any  communication  with  my  family ; 
but  the  feeling  that  I  should,  for  a  time,  be 
relieTed  from  the  detested  presence  of  the  Mar- 
chese made  it  endurable,  and  I  submitted  with 
tilie  feeling  of  one  who  has  been  half  stifled,  on 
finding  a  window  suddenly  opened  into  the 
fresh  air. 

I  arrived  at  Naples,  and  was  taken  to  a  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  Andreugo 
and  two  other  creatures  of  the  Marchese  took 
«p  their  abode  with  me.    I  found  that  I  was  to 


be  called  «the  Signora  Emilia,"  and  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  wife  of  the  Marchese.    Was 

it  for  this.  Lord  and  Lady  A besought  me, 

with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  consent  to  such  a 
marriage ! 

To  my  surprise  I  discovered  that  my  liberty 
was  comparatively  restored.  I  walked  about 
the  gardens  of  the  house ;  no  one  followed  me. 
I  extended  my  rambles  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  suffered  to  continue  doing  so.  It  was 
merely  intimated  to  me  by  Andreugo,  that 
while  the  Marchese  had  no  objection  to  my 
taking  any  walks  or  pastime  good  for  my 
health,  yet  he  had  strictly  forbidden  that  I 
should  enter  the  city.  I  promised  I  would  not. 
The  period  of  his  absence  I  was  told  was  un- 
certain. 

Blessing  my  temporary  release  from  the 
Marchese,  yet  looking  forward  with  horror  to 
his  coming  at  no  distant  day,  I  wandered 
about  the  delicious  gardens  and  groves  of  the 
neighbourhood,  enjoying  the  odours  of  the  air, 
the  scenery,  the  pure  aiure  heavens,  but  specu- 
lating how  I  should  get  some  peasant  to  furnish 
me  secretly  with  the  means  of  writing,  (still 
denied  to  me  at  home,)  and  of  conveying  it  to 
the  post    I  dreaded  betrayal. 

During  one  of  these  rambles,  I  was  seated  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  trying  in  vain  to  read,  for 
my  feelings  were  too  sad,  perplexed  and  appre- 
hensive, to  allow  me  to  attend  to  anything  but 
themselves,  when  the  page  of  the  book  was 
gradually  obscured  by  a  moving  shade.  On 
looking  up,  I  perceived  a  young  man,  with  a 
sweet  and  earnest  countenance,  leaning  over 
me.  He  bowed  in  apology — again  looked  at 
me  with  the  same  earnest  eyes — and  withdrew. 
I  sighed  unconscious  of  the  cause,  as  I  returned 
homeward. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  received  a  letter  fh>m 
the  Marchese,  saying  that  his  departure  flrom 
England  was  still  protracted,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  desired  to  have  my  portrait.  This 
surprised  and  alarmed  me,  as  I  had  begun  to 
flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that  he  had  grown 
quite  tired  of  me,  and  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  more  about  me.     I  subsequently  learned 

that  this  was  to  pacify  Lord  and  Lady  A , 

who  were  astonished  at  receiving  no  letters 
from  me. 

A  certain  Neapolitan  artist  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Marchese.  His  name  was  Sebasti- 
ano  del  Guaradi.  To  him  I  accordingly  repaired. 
The  recognition  was  immediate.  It  was  he 
whom  I  had  seen,  and  of  whom — shall  I  confess 
it, — I  had  already  dreamed  with  strange  emo- 
tions. 

I  went  to  him  several  times  on  this  affair  of 
the  portrait.  Why  delay  to  speak  all  at  once  f 
We  knew  each  other's  feelings  from  the  first 
hour,  which  was  one  of  deep  though  silent  com- 
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the  m«uiina,  when,  three  (Uti  After  the  reoapt 
of  hie  letter,  te  mj  ntter  oonetenifttioa,  the 
Mftreheae  preeeuted  himeelf  before  me ! 

There  were  no  mftrka  of  aaapicion  in  hii 
eooutetikDoe,  kod  no  other  expreaitOB  tliu 
whM  I  bad  been  too  well  aoooetomed  to  see 
boUi  waking  and  dreaming ;  but  I  futeied  u 
he  wound  me  in  hit  long  amu,  that  there  wm 
an  air  of  more  Uian  nraal  UTage  TolaptaoiianeH 
in  the  action.  I  fanded,  alM,  there  waa  a 
malignitf  in  it;  but  this  I  pereuaded  myeeU 
was  mere  apprehension,  from  a  aonBuonan««e 
of  all  1  had  to  ooniieal.  Fit*  i^je  paoaed— I 
know  not  how — my  reason  waa  in  a  delirium  of 
terror  and  diaguat;  and  when  I  thoaght  of 
Sebastaano— I  wished  to  die. 

Shortly,  howoTor,  the  Harobeae  baring  re- 
mored  me  to  his  mansion  in  the  Strad&  di 
Toledo,  placed  all  mj  fears  beyond  donbL 
Whobot  be  oonld  hare  so  delayed  it  1    'Twaaoa 


■onion.  I  was  terrilled  and  d^ghted,  uplifted 
and  cast  to  earth  alternately,  asm;  estremelore, 
and  his,  became  i^parent  to  my  aching  heart 
How  could  it  continue  t  how  woj  it  to  end  t 

A  female  servant  always  accompanied  me  to 
the  artist's  honse.  She  was  a  creature  of  tlie 
Marohese,  but  oonoeiTed  a  lova  for  me  greater 
than  his  bribes,  and  besides  tbis,  she  was  tstj 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  amuse  herself  where  she 
pleased  for  a  time. 

I  could  scarcely  make  up  ray  mind  to  oonfeM 
my  position  to  Sebastiano.  Do  yon  feel  his 
name  ribrate  in  yonr  bosom,  my  son  t 

We  wept  tears  of  mutual  wretchedness  at  the 
erael  fate  that  sundered  us,  and  agreed  to  part 
— neTsr  to  meet  again.  Tben  we  agreed  to 
meet  again,  but  only  as  dear  friends.  We  met 
many  times,  and  found  that  dear  friendship, 
and  no  more,  was  as  impossible  as  ssparation. 

Ton,  my  bod,  are  called  ■  Bsbastiano'  after 
this  ottjeot  of  my  Brat  affec- 
tions. He  waa  thy  fathsr. 
Think  not  eril  of  thy  mother 
in  her  grave,  bat  tliink  of  all 
her  sufferings  which  1  faare 
already  told— of  thoM  which 
cannot  be  told — and  of  what 
is  yet  untold. 

One  day  Audreugo  hinted 
darkly  at  some  Boepicions. 
In  extreme  terror,  I  told  Be- 
bastiano.  I  bad  no  money  to 
bribe  the  wretch.  Sebastiauo 
gave  him  money,  and  also 
presents  of  wine,  with  which 
be  oontinually  intoxicated 
himself,  eren  to  ineeDubility. 
I  heard  no  mtoe  of  his  sospi- 

Soon — oh  how  soon — ■  few 
weeks  that  seemed  to  have 
flown  like  days,  or  rather, 
hours — andmy  life'sbliaawaa 
dashed  into  turbulent  air.  A 
letter  arrired  from  the  Mar- 
cheee,  ordering  the  portrait 
to  be  sent  to  bim,  and  adding, 
that  he  should  arriie  in  Naplea 
within  a  month. 

The  words  stunned  me.  The 
Tery  characters  of  his  band 
seemed  to  leap  np  into  my 
eyeballs  till  I  reeled  with  the 
aching  pain  t  A  month  I — It 
was  like  to-morrow  t  What 
waa  I  to  do  T— Fly  with  my 
lover T— whither?  Iflremain, 

is  it  not  certain  all  will  be  discovered  t  Can  I  I  the  night  of  the  Beventh  day— and  at  what  a 
evade  those  eyes! — again  eodure  his  loathed  moment I-- Will  not  the  kind  eartJi  swallow  ms 
embraoes  T  Ah  let  me  fly  I  I  bad  resolved  on  at  the  thought  I  But  do  not  thinb  me  mad.  I 
thia,  and  Sebastiauo  began  directly  to  concert  1  know  quite  well  what  I  am  writing.     He  tdd 
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me  he  knew  all ! — ^His  long  arms,  like  serpents, 
wound  round  me,  and  yet  again  he  whispered 
— he  knew  all !  I  gasped,  and  struggled,  and 
as  ray  eonynlsed  senses  werO  thickening  into 
insensibility,  his  abhorred  tongne  still  whis- 
pered— ^he  knew  all ! 

It  was  some  days  ere  I  recoyered  my  senses. 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  Marchese.  I  had  no 
possible  means  of  communicating  with  Sebas- 
tiaao,  who,  I  doubted  not,  would  be  speedily 
reached  by  the  stiletto.  Almost  a  week  passed 
while  I  remained  a  prisoner  in  my  apartment. 
In  the  middle  of  the  first  night  in  which  I  had 
really  fallen  into  a  slumber  since  the  dreadftd 
words  which  erer  sounded  in  my  ear,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  hand  being  spread  roughly 
orer  my  neck.  I  awoke  with  a  scream,  for  it 
was  my  husband!  After  looking  at  me  with 
fiendish  malignity  for  seyeral  minutes,  he  set 
his  lamp  upon  the  table — [A  break  here  occurs 
in  the  Manuscript,  as  though  nearly  a  whole 
page  had  been  obliterated.] 

He  arose,  and  seating  himself  close  to  my 
pillow,  drew  forth  a  knife,  and  said  these 
words,  "I  know  all  that  has  passed  between 
Uiee  and  Sebastiano.  Was  it  for  such  a  man 
that  you  refused  the  hand  of  the  Marchese  di 
Albarossi !  Tou  turn  pale,  but  you  will  look 
palep  when  you  are  a  ghost  !*'  In  answer  to 
this  I  could  only  gasp  out  for  <  <  Mercy — ^mercy  I" 
He  felt  the  point  of  his  knife  with  his  finger- 
ends.  '*  Well,"  said  he,  '''tis  certain  you  are 
▼ery  young.  Tour  noble  parents  should  not 
haye  been  so  heedless  in  getting  you  richly 
fliaTTied  off — and  I  ought  to  be  merciful.  Gome, 
I  shmll  make  my  terms.  Swear  to  me  an  oath 
thai  yoa  will  neyer  diyulge,  by  word,  or  look, 
or  sign,  what  I  shall  at  fit  time  impart — nor 
attempt  to  thwart  my  purposes — ^nor  suffer 
Sebastiano  to  know  of  this  discoyery." 

Had  the  hand  of  God  fallen  upon  me,  I 
would  haye  welcomed  death,  but  thus  to  be 
eoldlj  butchered,  by  one  who  seemed  to  me 
more  like  a  demon  than  a  man,  was  beyond  my 
strength  to  endure.  I  repeated  the  oath  after 
him,  pausing  many  times  in  horror ;  it  was  one 
of  thai  awful  kind  which  I  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  break,  without  forfeiting  eyery  hope 
of  salvation.  A  ghastly  smile  oyerspread  the 
features  of  the  Marchese,  and  he  then  left 
ae. 

The  Marchese,  I  found,  had  receiyed  the  infor- 
mation from  old  Andrengo,  who  had  frequently 
counterfeited  drunkenness  to  lull  my  suspicions 
of  his  yigilancy.  Thus  the  matter  rested. 
Some  months  passed,  and-  the  Marchese  be- 
hayed  to  me  almost  the  same  as  formerly,  when 
to  my  renewed  astonishment  I  found  that  he 
had  made  acquaintance  with  Sebastiano !  What 
dreadful  erents  did  I  not  anticipate  I  Sebas- 
tiano being  unable  to  ayoid  the  Marchese  with- 


out glying  cause  of  suspicion,  was  eyentually 
brought  to  his  house,  and  formally  introduced 
to  me,  now  for  the  first  time  designated  as  the 
Marohesa  Albarozzi.  The  Marchese  would  neyer 
appear  to  notice  our  emotions,  and  often  turned 
his  back  as  it  were  purposely;  but  he  seldom 
did  so  without  facing  a  mirror,  in  which  I 
frequently  saw  his  smiling  yisage  watching  us. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  haye  made  any  sign 
to  my  loyer,  eyen  had  no  oath  bound  me  to 
concealment.  Two  entire  months  crawled 
away  in  this  cold  protraction  of  some  horror 
which  I  felt  sure  was  to  come. 

One  eyening  the  Marchese  proposed  a  water 
excursion  for  the  ensuing  day,  inyiting  Sebas- 
tiano to  be  of  the  party.  A  yessel  was  got  in 
readiness — the  hour  arriyed,  and  the  others 
who  were  inyited  not  coming  in  time  (as  it  was 
pretended),  the  ^arohese  affected  great  anger, 
and  sailed  out  into  the  bay  without  them.  I 
now  saw  that  some  dreadful  tragedy  was  to 
take  place,  which  the  wide  blind  ocean  was 
alone  destined  to  witness. 

We  sailed  out  a  league  or  two  with  a  good 
wind,  the  Marchese  keeping  Sebastiano  in  con- 
yersation  nearly  the  whole  time.  About  noon 
we  lay- to,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing ;  and  a 
kind  of  platform  on  one  side  was  drawn  up,  to 
render  the  deck  wider.  This  platform  had 
been  constructed  to  the  orders  of  the  Marchese. 
It  was  in  two  parts,  each  formed  of  planks  to  the 
width  of  about  four  feet,  which  lay  flat  to  the 
side  of  the  yessel ;  and  they  were  to  be  drawn 
up  leyel  with  the  deck,  like  the  flaps  or  leayes 
of  a  table,  and  fastened  in  that  position  by  an 
iron  bolt  to  each.  On  these  platforms  we  sat 
aboye  two  hours  watching  our  lines,  but  caught 
nothing.  We  now  ceased  this  intolerable  occu- 
pation, during  which  I  was  compelled  to  com- 
mand myself  to  something  like  a  composed 
appearance.  We  left  the  platforms.  The  Mar- 
chess, unobseryed  by  Sebastiano,  threw  a 
quantity  of  raw  meat  oyerboard,  and  yery 
shortly  I  obseryed  seyeral  sharks,  which  at  this 
season  are  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were 
darting  or  lurking  round  the  yessers  sides. 

We  presently  descended  to  dinner,  and  the 
Marchese  began  to  ply  Sebastiano  yery  ardently 
with  wine,  appearing  in  great  spirits,  and  pro- 
fessing the  utmost  friendship  for  him.  To  my 
consternation,  I  found  Sebastiano  deceiyed 
by  this,  and  partaking  yery  ftreely  of  wine, 
as  though  he  would  driye  away  tormenting 
thoughts.  Was  it  poison  ?  I  belieyed  so,  and 
seizing  a  cup,  drank  a  deep  draught  to  the 
health  of  the  Marchese.  He  turned  his  head 
aside,  and  smiled  hideously.  I  saw  I  was 
wrong.  We  thus  continued  till  almost  eyening. 
I  begged  we  might  return.  What  was  my 
dismay  when  the  Marchese  replied  that  the 
weather  would  continue  yery  serene  now  that 
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the  wind  had  died  away,  and  he  porpoaed 
therefore  to  remain  out  at  sea  a  day  or  two. 
**So  then,"  ejaculated  I  mentally,  "he  will 
give  OS  both  to  the  dark  bosom  of  the  sea,  or  to 
the  jaws  of  the  sharks.  Can  I  save  him  !^-can 
I  save  him!"  I  continued  saying  these  last 
words  to  myself  till  it  grew  dark — ^and  then  I 
forgot  my  oath. 

The  moment  of  trial  at  last  arrived.  What> 
ever  might  happen  to  myself,  I  resoWed  to 
make  some  effort  to  save  Sebastiano.  The 
sailors  who  accompanied  us,  had  all  gone 
below  to  their  berths.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
keep  watch.  I  saw  the  wine  had  affected  my 
lover's  head — ^me  it  had  also  affected,  but  the 
greatness  of  my  purpose  rose  above  everything, 
and  while  his  senses  were  heavy  and  bewilder- 
ed, mine  were  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
seemed  to  soar  above  despair. 

The  Marchese  beckoned  me  aside,  and 
fixing  his  detested  eyes  upon  me,  said  in  an 
under  tone :  **  Now,  daughter  of  the  proud  poor 
English  noble — now  comes  my  hour.  You  have 
eigoyed  yours,  brief  though  it  has  been — I 
shall  do  the  same.  The  delay  has  been  already 
an  empire  of  revenge !  Beware  thy  oath ! — 
Think  whom  it  invoked,  and  what  it  impre- 
cated!" As  he  said  this  he  ascended  to  the 
deck,  leaving  me  a  complete  statue-^alas !  only 
in  limb.  Yet  wherefore  regret  that  I  retained 
life — do  I  repent?  No — ^I  recovered  with  a 
start — 'twas  like  transformation.  « I  will  save 
him!"  said  I  aloud,  «I  will  save  him!  No 
matter  for  my  oath — Almighty  God  knows  that 
my  lips  only  uttered  it — it  was  without  reason, 
without  soul." 

I  turned  round  to  hasten  to  Sebastiano,  and 
found  the  Marchese  standing  close  behind  me ! 
He  had  penetrated  my  purpose,  and  instantly 
returned.  **  I  have  decided,"  said  he  in  a  low 
voice,  **  that  fAy  hand  shall  precipitate  him 
into  the  watery  hell  I  have  prepared !  Nay, 
retire  not,  for  it  shall  be  so.  The  many  hungry 
fangs  which  now  await — But  enough  of  words — 
go,  and  remove  the  iron  bolt  of  the  foremott 
platform — go,  I  say  I  All  possible  entreaty  is  in 
vain — go, — the  bolt  of  the  platform  nearest  the 
bows — ^withdraw  it" 

Such  is  the  blind  confusion  of  those  who  are 
about  to  perpetrate  a  murderous  act,  if  any- 
thing occurs  contrary  to  their  preparation  and 
forecast  conclusions.  So  blind  was  the  Mar- 
chese. I  ascended  to  the  de^.  Something 
flashed  directly  across  me,  f<5]3^.it  was  not 
thought.  My  frame  rocked  i^  moment  at  the 
dreadful  alternative.  My  husb^jdM ! — the  man 
whom  before  Heaven  I  had  sworn'  {it  the  altar 
to  obey,  to  honour,  to — ^but  whom  I  had  injured 
beyond  reparation — oh,  husband,  did  I  say ! — 
A  malignant  fiend,  was  he  not  ? — Should  he  live 
to  exult  over  this  deed,  even  while  his  serpent 


arms  enfolded  their  victim  1  should  he  murder 
one  whom  I  loved  so  unutterably  T 

I  hastened  along  the  dark  deck,  and  without 
further  hesitation  withdrew  both  the  bolts ;  but 
in  the  place  of  the  second,  I  introduced  a  yctj 
short  bit  of  wood,  which  was  imperceptible  in 
the  darkness. 

I  descended — ^the  Marchese  met  me  before  I 
entered  the  cabin. 

**  Have  you  removed  the  second  bolt  ?" 

"  I  have." 

<*  The  one  on  ikt  foremost  platfbrm  T" 

"  I  have." 

«  Wretch !  you  have  not !" 

**  By  the  same  oath  which  you  forced  me  to 
toke,  I  have !" 

I  was  a  weak  woman  in  his  eyes — ^his  slave, 
as  he  had  dared  to  call  the  daughter  of  an 
English  nobleman — and  he  had  used  her  worse 
than  a  mere  slave ;  but  he  dreamt  not  what 
that  woman's  love  could  do.  At  this  moment  I 
felt  it  was  I  who  was  terrible,  and  he  the  fool 
of  his  own  villanies. 

We  entered  the  cabin  together,  and  the  Mar- 
chese invited  Sebastiano  to  walk  on  the  deck, 
as  the  night  was  serene,  and  the  sea-breezes 
would  be  refreshing  after  a  hot  day.  He  gladly 
acquiesced,  and  we  all  three  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  deck,  till  the  Marchese 
paused  opposite  the  first  division  of  the  plat- 
form I  My  heart  seemed  beating  through  my 
side !  <<Come,"  said  he,  motioning  Sebastiano 
to  walk  upon  the  other  platform,  **  come,  let  us 
watch  the  phosphoric  sparkles  which  dance 
among  these  breaking  ripples.  You  are  a 
painter,  and  should  notice  everything.  They 
are  conjectured  to  be  animalculsB,  though  others 
affirm — "  As  he  was  talking  thus,  he  advanced 
upon  the  aftermost  platform  1 

It  held  fast  by  reason  of  its  stiffness,  or  the 
new  wood  being  swollen  by  the  water.  Sebas- 
tiano had  placed  one  foot  on  the  other  platform, 
when  in  my  confusion,  believing  I  had  made 
some  mistake,  I  grasped  him  by  the  arm  with 
a  choked  scream. 

The  Marchese  started — understood  every- 
thing— I  knew  it  by  his  momentary  locft,  for  at 
this  Instant  (and  the  whole  happened  in  less 
time  than  I  relate  it)  the  aftermost  platform 
fell,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  1 

The  first  action  of  Sebastiano  was  to  seiie  a 
rope  to  throw  over  for  the  Marchese  as  soon  as 
he  should  rise ;  but  I  grasped  him  frantically, 
and  his  struggles  were  in  vain. 

The  sailors  hearing  the  noise,  came  scram- 
bling up  to  the  deck.  And  now  at  some  distance 
on  the  dark  sea  were  heard  most  frightful 
screams,  such  as  terrified  those  who  knew  the 
cause  only  ; — ^though  no  one  felt  like  me — ^no 
one  knew  what  I  had  known.  And  still  more 
dreadful  were  the  cries  repeated,  far  and  near. 
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nronotlierqnBrteTs,  till  Uiej  Baddenlj  tppeftred 
efaoked  in  the  irkter.  There  had  been  a 
test  lor  the  piiiel  At  the  next  moment  the 
moon  pftrtiaUj  shone  forth,  snd  &  bloody  shoul- 
der with  an  upraised  una,  tsb  seen  to  rise  from 
the  dosk;  ware !  There  was  a  bonible  silence ! 
It  remained  an  instantand  was  then  toaaed  back- 
wards, as  though  the  dead  body,  or  such  of  it  a» 
remained,  had  been  swung  roond  in  the  water. 


[Another  gap  here  occurs  in  the  MaonBcript ; 
but  accounts  gathered  from  other  sources  sbow, 
that  the  shock  endured  by  the  eients  of  this 
night  were  ne»er  recovered  by  Emilia  or  her 
loTer.  They  only  met  once  afterwards,  he 
retiring  into  a  monastery,  and  she  dying  in 
poTerty  and  aeclnsion,  the  family  of  the  Mar- 
chase  haTiug  prevented  her  mcoession  to  the 


BETHANY. 


Al  we  poudBT  o'er  th>  itory 
Of  tlu  loTB,  lad  gtlot  uid  glarj, 
That  wu  Mbown  Id  ilnaen,  irhan 
Jmoi  CbrUt  ftbodi  vllh  HMD ; 
Am  Bli  HEnd  A<pa  nt  tnet, 
TrmnLllog  ftom  plua  lo  pU«, 
OAcD  daws  And  Out  lie 
Trad  the  puh  toBrtbUT. 

AtthetbotoroUTal, 
(Hunt  of  kil  the  bTDurita;) 
Near  tba  gvdeu  wturre  Ha  pr^Bd 
Vac  Hb  htddm  IMhn'i  aid  1 
TnehenBl  tij  the  bneK  that  blew 

Stood,  IB  aim  onaltr, 
Qole^  hallowed  Bethany. 


aiadnen  fUlcd  euJi  glowlnf  bmrt 
When  the  Hutei  wu  their  gneit. 
For  H<a  Meodahip  full  and  free. 


That  their  Mend,  ai 
Might  be  known  tba 
IrblUrofllhanddi 


Pnvplnf  Uarf  Magdalen^ 
Shed  open  the  SaTlouT>i  Ibet, 


I^aanu  and  his  ilitaTa,  then, 
Hartba  kind,  thon^  nui  oTc^re, 
Ind  tlie  meek  forgtran  Vtij, 
Pnrad  tba  lore  (hat  cannot  rarj  ;t 


td  band,  not  one  forgot. 


So— when  burdened  aora  hj  ala; 
Or  wlHn  woBnaod  deap  witbin, 
Bf  the  oDldneu  or  loma  Mend, 
Who  loiyi  ful  "nnlo  the  and;" 

Pardon,  paaee.  and  loTe,  If  wa 
Go  with  CbrM  lo  Bathu}. 


THE   DOCTOR'S    THIRD   PATIENT, 


OB  REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  D&.  BflCAH  ASHE&. 


BT  THl  SET.  jrOHH  TODD,  D.D. 


I  HAD  made  up  mj  mind  to  live  and  die  poor. 
There  were  nostnims,  indeed,  on  which  I  might 
have  ridden  into  notice,  and  I  knew  that  with 
aloee,  colocynth,  and  calomel,  I  could  make 
pills  by  the  barrel,  and  promise  that  they 
would  cure  all  the  diseases  that  oyer  afflicted 
humanity,  and  I  could  roU  up  a  fortune  by 
lying  daily  about  plasters  and  lozenges;  but 
from  my  soul  I  abominated  all  empiricism,  and 
resolved  that  I  would  be  honourable  in  my  pro- 
fession, or  I  would  starre.  My  third  patient 
had  not  yet  called  for  me.  Full  of  manly  reso- 
lutions to  do  right  and  honourably,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself  a  feeling  of  jealousy  when 
I  saw  carriages  loaded  with  people  go  past  my 
office  and  call  "Dr.  Bradis,  the  celebrated 
Indian  doctor."  I  knew  the  charlatan  could 
hardly  read  or  write,  knew  nothing  about  the 
human  system,  and  next  to  nothing  about 
diseases.  Yet  with  his  impudence  and  cool 
boasting,  he  had  no  lack  of  patients.  How 
people  love  to  be  imposed  upon  1  At  length, 
when  my  hopes  began  to  sink,  on  returning 
home  one  evening  from  my  solitary  office, — ^for 
home,  I  called  my  boarding-place, — ^I  found  a 
short  note,  written  in  a  neat,  delicate,  and  I 
thought,  trembling  hand,  intimating  that  '*  Miss 
Lucy  Braisley  desired  to  consult  Dr.  Asher 
professionally  and  confidentially,  this  eyening 
or  to-morrow  morning,  as  will  best  suit  his 
convenience."  It  was  too  late  to  go  that  night, 
especially  as  having  seen  Miss  Braisley  walk- 
ing out  just  at  sunset,  I  knew  she  could  not  be 
very  sick  herself.  How  I  lay  that  night,  half 
Bleeping  and  half  waking,  and  forming  aU  man- 
ner of  coigectures  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
sultation desired  1  But  who  was  Lucy  Braisley  ? 
This  I  did  not  know,  except  that  she  was  a 
beautiful  stranger  to  whom  I  had  been  intro- 
duced, who  had  come  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
our  village  with  a  distant  relative.  She  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  was  an  orphan, 
understood  to  be  poor,  though  once  in  great 
affluence,  and  beautiful  she  certainly  was,  as 
every  beholder  testified.  By  somt  means  or 
other,  I  had  got  into  the  good  graces  of  her 
relative,  and  suspected  that  it  was  to  her  influ- 
ence that  I  was  indebted  for  my  call.  Had  the 
young  stranger  the  first  "slight  cough,"  and 
the  first  "hectic  flush,"  which  are  such  sure 


heralds  of  that  awful  destroyer — the  consump- 
tion T  I  resolved  that  never  should  patient  be 
treated  more  carefully.  Had  she  some  chronic 
disease,  hidden,  but  sure  to  make  war  upon 
the  system  till  it  had  destroyed  it  t  I  would 
leave  no  efforts  unmade,  by  which  to  dislodge 
the  foe.  Long  before  morning  I  had  imagined 
and  treated  a  score  of  diseases  in  my  new  and 
fair  patient  I  even  rose  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and  read  what  books  I  had  on  "Sera- 
Ma,"  "  Phthisis,"  and  "  Spine."  Nor  need  I 
feel  ashamed  to  own  that  I  brushed  my  boota, 
coat,  hat,  and  hair  with  at  least  common 
care,  and  drew  on  my  best  gloves  at  an  early 
hour.  On  my  way  I  studied  what  might  be 
the  golden  medium  between  the  cheerful,  buoy- 
ant look  with  which  a  physician  wants  to  en- 
courage his  patient,  and  that  long  face  of  sym- 
pathy which  he  wishes  to  put  on  to  show  that 
he  has  deep  sympathies,  and  feels  the  respon- 
sibilities  of  his  position.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  predominated,  for  on  my  saying  to 
the  young  lady  that  I  hoped  she  was  not  seri- 
ously ill,  she  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  said  she 
was  never  in  better  health  in  her  life.  I  threw 
myself  at  once  upon  my  dignity,  and  said  that 
as  she  had  done  me  the  honour  to  intimate  that 
she  wished  to  consult  me  professionally,  and 
as  she  was  in  such  perfect  health,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  I  could  assist  her.  She  dis- 
missed her  looks  and  tones  of  levity  at  onoe» 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  wanted 
my  assistance  in  behalf  of  an  uncle,  a  rich 
merchant,  who  was  at  that  very  moment  con- 
fined in  chains — a  madman  1 

"  We  have  consulted  many  distinguished 
physicians,  sir,  but  they  give  us  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  He  is  so  violent  that  he  has  to  be 
chained  day  and  night,  and  is  especislly  outra- 
geous when  /  come  into  his  presence.  My 
aunt,  his  wife,  received  a  terrible  shock  on 
hearing  my  uncle  return  from  Europe,  where 
he  went  on  business,  raving  in  madness,  and 
she  is  now  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  She  had 
heard  of  you  through  the  praises  of  a  back- 
woodsman, whose  wife  he  says  you  cured  of  a 
*  fit  of  ravin'  distraction  in  less  than  no  time  V 
Is  that  so  ?  I  was  commissioned  by  my  aunt 
to  come  to  this  village,  and  if  your  character 
stood  as  she  hoped  it  would,  to  see  if  we  could 
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not  g«t  jovL  to  take  my  uncle  under  your  special 
charge,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  reason ;  but  if  this  may  not  be,  that  he  may 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I  haye 
been  reading  some  French  writers  on  Insanity, 
and  I  baye  acquired  some  new  thoughts  in 
relation  to  it  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read 
them  ?  If  so,  they  are  at  your  seryice."  She 
pointed  me  to  at  least  a  doien  yolumes  wbich 
l^  their  binding  I  knew  must  be  French.  What 
oonld  I  do?  I  could  read  French  but  yery 
imperfectly — ^nezt  to  nothing,  and  I  longed  to 
get  at  tbe  thoughts  andyiews  in  those  yolumes, 
and  yet  I  dared  neither  to  say  that  I  could  or 
could  not  read  French.  I  belieyed  my  face 
must  haye  shown  a  troubled  expression,  for 
she  said  in  a  kind  yoice,  "  Doctor,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  think  of  our  proposition  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  send  oyer  the 
yolumes,  and  you  can  dip  into  them  or  not  as 
yoa  ean  command  leisure." 

It  appeared  in  eyidence,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
that  the  history  of  her  uncle's  madness  was  as 
follows.  At  a  yery  early  age  the  two  brothers, 
James  and  John  Braialey,  left  their  home  among 
the  hills  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  city ;  they 
were  apprenticed  to  the  same  mercantile  house, 
and  seryed  their  time  together.  It  was  soon 
found  that  James  was  the  boy  for  a  bargain. 
If  a  forced  sale  was  at  hand,  he  knew  it,  and 
apprised  his  employers  accordingly.  If  a  lot 
of  goods  none  the  choicest  came  in,  James 
would  contriye  to  sell  them  without  delay.  On 
one  occasion  a  large  lot  of  molasses  was  to  be 
sold  on  the  wharf.  When  the  first  hogshead 
was  put  up  with  the  priyilege  of  taking  "  one 
or  the  whole,*'  it  was  obseryed  that  a  car-man, 
with  his  face  dirty,  and  in  his  well-soiled  frock, 
and  a  whip  in  his  hand,  was  yery  eager  to  bid. 
He  £d  not  hang  back  and  try  to  appear  indiffe- 
rent as  the  merchants  did.  He  was  prompt, 
and  the  merchants  concluding  that  the  poor 
fellow  had  contriyed  to  scrape  money  enough 
together  to  buy  <*  a  whole  hogshead,"  did  not 
hid  against  him.  Down  came  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer,  and,  <'Well,  car-man,  how  many 
win  you  take?"  "I'll  take  the  whole!"  "The 
whole  !  who  will  be  responsible  for  you  ? " 
«<  Griffin  and  Lang."  The  auctioneers  and  the 
ownera  rayed,  but  there  was  no  help,  and 
James  Braisley,  in  the  car-man's  dress,  had 
made  two  thousand  dollars  for  Griffin  and  Lang, 
by  that  stroke.  Griffin  and  Lang  pocketed  the 
money,  praised  James  for  his  shrewdness,  and 
promoted  him  in  their  store.  On  another  occa- 
sion, being  sent  to  the  office  of  the  commissary 
of  the  nayy  on  some  errand,  and  while  the 
officer  was  out,  he  took  the  liberty  to  peep  into 
kis  papers.  Among  them  he  found  an  adyer- 
tiaement  soon  to  be  printed,  inyiting  proposals 
tar  a  large  quantity  of  yiuegar  for  the  nayy,  to 


be  deliyered  at  an  early  date.  What  does  the 
feUow  do,  but  whip  round  to  all  the  yinegar- 
dealers  in  the  city,  and  engage  so  much  of 
their  stock  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  throw  in  proposals.  The  result  was,  that 
Ghriffin  and  Lang,  at  an  enormous  adyance,  fbr- 
nished  the  yinegar,  and  made  it  a  yery  profit- 
able job.  On  the  contrary,  John  was  so  open, 
fair,  and  guileless,  that  though  eyerybody  Uked 
him  and  respected  him,  yet  he  was  not  allowed 
to  do  much  of  the  buying  or  selling.  He  was 
kept  at  the  books  of  the  concern,  and  they 
were  well  kept. 

In  process  of  time,  the  two  brothers  had 
completed  their  apprenticeship,  and  commenced 
business  for  themselyes  under  the  firm  of  J.  &  J. 
Braisley.  James  brought  into  it  all  the  cunning 
and  oyerreaching  policy  which  had  been  called 
shrewdness  and  sagacity;  and  John  that  ac- 
curacy in  accounts,  and  that  urbanity  of  man- 
ners which  gaye  the  firm  great  popularity  and 
respectability.  It  came  to  pass,  too,  that  they 
accumulated  property,  and  became  rich,  and 
they  were  caressed.  Inspiration  hath  testified 
that  "  men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest 
well  for  thyself."  After  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful business,  at  the  desire  of  James,  the 
firm  separated.  It  was  said  that  John  was 
greatly  grieyed  by  the  moyement,  but  had  to 
yield  to  the  strong  will  of  James.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  they  both  continued  in 
business.  At  length  the  business  of  John  led 
him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  continent  There 
he  was  taken  sick  and  there  he  died.  His  wife 
was  Just  leaying  the  world  when  the  news 
came,  and  it  hastened  her  departure.  Their 
only  child  was  the  orphan  Lucy,  in  whose 
presence  I  was  now  sitting,  and  learning  these 
particulars.  On  the  death  of  John,  James  has- 
tened to  the  place  where  he  died,  and  much  to 
his  amaiement  and  horror,  found  the  estate  of 
John  so  inyolyed  in  a  complication  of  specula- 
tions, that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  not  a  far- 
thing was  sayed  Arom  the  wreck.  He  came 
back  not  a  little  depressed  in  spirits,  and  taking 
the  death  of  his  brother  harder  than  anybody 
supposed  he  could.  Indeed,  he  neyer  seemed 
to  be  the  same  man  afterwards.  But  eyery- 
body admired  and  praised  his  conduct  towards 
his  orphan  niece.  He  soothed  her,  and  took 
her  to  his  own  house,  and  assured  her  that  she 
should  neyer  want.  She  had  neyer  known  the 
want  of  money,  and  the  loss  of  her  property 
made  no  impression  upon  her.  It  was  for  her 
parents  and  the  endearments  of  childhood's 
home  that  she  mourned.  With  her  uncle  she 
liyed.  His  own  children  were  sons,  who  pro- 
mised to  spend  all  the  estate  which  he  might 
accumulate.  Gradually,  howeyer,  his  feelings 
towards  Lucy  seemed  to  undergo  a  change. 
He  seemed  to  grow  cool,  then  distant,  moody, 
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and  finally  it  was  plain  that  her  society  was 
irksome  to  him.  About  two  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  was  called  to  go  to 
Europe.  While  absent,  cotton  rose  at  once, 
and  the  whole  world  seemed  mad  with  the 
cotton  speculation.  James  Braisley  wrote  home 
to  his  agents  to  buy,  buy — ^buy  all  they  could. 
Letters  came  fast  and  urgent,  all  urging 
buy,  buy.  Soon  the  bubble  burst,  and  thou- 
sands were  wrecked.  Just  as  it  burst,  James 
was  leaTing  England  for  home.  Then  he  began 
to  figure  up  how  many  orders  he  had  written, 
how  many  bales  had  been  purchased,  how 
much  he  had  lost  on  each,  till  he  saw  that 
he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  ruined.  The  fact  was, 
the  bubble  burst  here  so  early  that  his  agents 
had  not  obeyed  his  orders.  Money  had  been 
his  idol.  He  had  lived  for  nothing  else,  and 
now  his  gods  had  been  taken  away,  as  he 
supposed,  and  what  had  he  left  T  He  figured 
and  computed  till  he  became  wild,  frantic,  and 
deranged,  and  had  to  be  brought  home  in 
irons.  When  he  reached  his  home  he  did  not 
know  his  own  wife,  but  seemed  to  recognise 
Lucy,  so  far  as  to  shudder,  and  howl,  and 
screech  at  her  presence.  He  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  her  person. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  story  which  the 
poor  girl  told  me  with  many  tears.  For  my 
part,  I  could  not  see  anything  in  the  young 
lady  that  should  make  even  a  mufiman  hate 
her.  It  was  evident  that  she  loved  him  much, 
and  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  great 
kindness  in  giving  her  a  home. 

On  taking  leave,  I  loaded  my  arms  with  the 
French  books,  assured  Miss  Lucy  of  my  deep 
interest  in  the  case,  and  promised  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  let  her  know  my  decision  in  a 
few  days.  How  I  hastened  to  my  office,  and 
borrowed  a  French  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  pored  over  the  books  day  and  night,  I  need 
not  say.  Never  did  a  poor  fellow  study  harder 
to  acquire  the  language,  to  master  the  contents 
of  the  volumes,  and  to  acquire  information, 
than  I  did  during  the  three  weeks  that  followed. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  master  of  what 
■eemed  to  be  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
My  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  whole  treatment  of  the  insane 
was  to  bear  with  them  if  they  were  gentle,  and 
to  chain  them,  put  them  in  cages  and  dungeons, 
and  treat  them  like  wild  beasts,  if  they  were 
wild  and  frenzied.  The  hope  or  the  thought  pf 
curing  a  deranged  person  was  not  dreamed  of. 
But  I  now  got  a  new  idea  in  my  head,  and  the 
very  experiment  caused  my  heart  to  exult  with 
excitement  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  called 
on  Miss  Lucy,  and  intimated  that  I  would  un- 
dertake the  case  of  her  uncle,  aiming  at  a 
cure,  on  two  conditions,  viz.,  that  I  should 
have  no  one  to  interfere  with  me,  I  being 


allowed  to  manage  my  patient  in  my  own  way, 
and  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  charge  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  last  item  seemed 
to  stagger  the  niece  and  the  aunt,  but  I  as- 
sured them  that  it  would  cost  me  every  farthing 
of  that  sum  to  make  my  experiments,  without 
any  compensation  for  my  .services.  He  was 
immensely  rich,  and  what  was  that  sum  in 
comparison  with  the  saving  of  the  man  ?  At 
length  they  agreed  to  it  all,  and  I  was  to  be 
ready  to  receive  him  in  a  single  week.  I  had 
no  time  to  lose  in  making  preparations.  I 
procured  a  small,  but  convenient  house,  rather 
retired,  with  a  large  garden.  I  next  procured 
two  strong,  handy,  patient  young  men,  who 
were  to  obey  my  orders  implicitly.  One  was  a 
long-legged  fellow,  and  the  other,  small,  lithe, 
and  quick  as  a  cat  I  next  hired  two  saddle- 
horses,  the  hardest-bitted,  and  the  hardest- 
trotting  creatures  I  could  procure.  Then  a 
good,  faithful  housekeeper,  and  my  accommo- 
dations were  ready. 

At  the  time  appointed,  a  carriage  drove  up 
to  my  new  habitation,  and  two  men  got  out^ 
dragging  a  large,  powerful  man,  cursing,  swear- 
ing, and  resisting  with  all  his  might  I  kept 
out  of  the  way  till  '*  the  Doctor"  was  sought 
for  and  loudly  demanded.  At  length  I  care- 
lessly went  into  the  room,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  the  keepers,  but  fixing  my  eye  on  the  eye  of 
the  maniac,  and  with  a  smile  gave  him  my  hand 
with  great  politeness,  and  said — 

"  Mr.  Braisley,  I  beUeve  ?" 

«  Who  in  the  name  of  all  Qod's  lowest  crea- 
tion, are  you  ?"  said  he. 

**  Dr.  Asher,  at  your  service," — still  keeping 
my  eye  on  his.  **I>r.  Asher,  sir,  the  doctor 
who  takes  care  of  so  many  deranged  people." 

**  The  deuce  you  do  !"  growled  my  patient 
But  I  saw  that  he  gave  in  under  my  steady 
gaze  very  slightly. 

*<Yes,  sir,  that's  my  sole  business,  and  I 
cure  them,  too." 

*'  Cure  *em,  you  son  of  night  and  darkne&s 
invisible,  you  imp  of  a  Jaok-o'-lantem — you 
cure  *em,  eh  ?" 

<<  Certainly,  sir,"  said  I,  with  the  eye  fixed 
sharply  on  his,  and  with  the  most  imperturb- 
able gravity;  ** certainly,  sir,  I  never  had  a 
deranged  or  insane  patient  that  I  did  not 
cure."  He  looked  puzzled  a  moment,  and  then 
broke  out  into  the  coarsest  invectives  and 
abuse.  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  applying  a 
small  ivory  whistle  to  my  mouth,  I  blew  a  loud 
call,  and  my  two  men  appeared.  '*  Fairlong, 
show  Mr.  Braisley  to  his  room.  Stay :  those 
irons  on  his  hands  must  be  uncomfortable. 
Mr.  Braisley,  now  on  your  honour  promise  me 
that  you  will  be  gentle  and  quiet,  and  we  will 
take  off  those  irons,  and  you  shall  be  free." 
The  men  who  came  with  him  began  to  remon- 
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Btraie,  and  talked  about  him  just  as  they  would 
about  a  wild  animal  in  chains.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  kept  looking  at  my  patient 

"  I  say,  you  owl's  head  1"  said  he. 

**  Dr.  Asher  is  my  name,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Braisley,"  said  I. 

"Well  then,  Asher,  Dasher,  Thrasher, 
Smasher,  whateyer  you  be,  you're  a  queer 
one.  Why,  don't  you  know  for  what  they  put 
these  things  on  me,  eh  T" 

*'How  should  I  know,  when  no  one  erer  told 
me  ?    For  some  crime,  doubtless  ?" 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Why,  Doctor,  I 
bon^t  all  the  cotton  in  creation ;  I  hare  strip- 
ped the  country  of  clothing, — I  have  ruined 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  widows, 
orphans, — ay,  orphans  I — Thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  crphans  I — ^no  wonder  they  put  me  in 
irons.  All  ruined,  starving,  ruined  I"  And 
horribly  did  he  gnash  his  teeth,  and  shake  his 
irons.  I  calmly  repeated  my  question,  **  Will 
you  be  quiet  and  gentle  if  I'll  take  them  off  V* 

"  m  try.  Doctor." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  irons  were  off,  he 
stretched  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
lifted  up  his  arms,  as  if  to  strike.  But  it  was 
just  as  I  expected.  His  arms  were  so  stiff 
from  long  confinement,  and  felt  so  strange  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  The  men 
who  brought  him  hurried  out,  as  if  a  tiger  had 
been  unchained.  I  bade  my  men  show  him 
his  room,  and  to  my  joy,  he  followed  me- 
chanically. I  had  fitted  up  a  neat  room  for 
him,  with  a  door  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
break  it,  and  with  iron  bars  across  his  window 
on  the  outside.  He  was  about  fifty  years  old, 
a  powerful  frame,  and  a  man  of  great  muscular 
strength.  He  eTidently  tried  to  restrain  him- 
self for  a  time,  and  to  keep  his  promise.  But 
by  night  he  was  howling,  screaming,  and  tear- 
ing his  clothes.  I  did  not  go  near  him  that 
night,  though  neither  he  nor  I  slept  much. 
But  in  the  morning  what  a  sight!  He  had 
torn  everything  in  the  shape  of  clothing  into 
the  smallest  shreds,  and  rubbed  the  straw  in  his 
bed  till  it  was  literally  powder.  Bed-clothes 
and  all  were  used  up,  and  there  the  creature 
was  without  an  article  of  dress  of  any  kind. 
I  went  into  his  room  alone,  leaving  my  men 
just  at  the  door,  and  ready  to  jump  at  my  call. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Braisley,  I  hope  you  find  your- 
self well  this  morning,  after  a  comfortable 
night's  rest.  How  soundly  you  must  have 
slept,  not  to  have  heard  any  of  my  insane 
patients." 

"  Why,  Doctor,"  still  panting  from  exertion, 
•*  I  have  n't  slept  a  wink  all  night." 
"Ah,  why  not?" 

*'  Tve  been  making  flour,  Doctor.  See  there 
— five  hundred  barrels  of  best  Baltimore,  How- 
ard Street  brand,  all  ground  in  one  night! 


What  say  you  to  that.  Doctor  ?"    And  he  came 
up  and  began  with  both  hands  to  rub  my  face. 

"  A  good  night's  work,  truly.  You'll  pay  all 
your  debts  soon,  at  that  rate  1" 

"Debts,"  said  he  with  a  start,  "what 
debts  T" 

"Why  the  families  you  told  me  you  had 
ruined  by  the  cotton  speculation." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  know  about  that,  do  you  t 
Who  told  you?  Well,  their  cries  and  groans 
do  ring  in  my  ears  day  and  night  The 
orphans! — Oh,  the  orphans !" 

I  now  left  him,  directing  my  men  to  dress 
him,  soothe  him,  and  prepare  him  for  break- 
fast To  my  surprise,  he  made  no  objections 
to  being  clothed,  or  to  have  his  room  cleansed. 
To  humour  him,  the  dirt  was  put  into  a  clean 
fiour-barreL  Just  before  his  breakfast,  Fair- 
long  and  Stacy  presented  him  a  tumbler,  de- 
siring him  to  drink  it,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
his  health.  It  was  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  water. 

"  The  Doctor  wants  I  should  drink  that  stuff  1 
The  Doctor!  Tell  the  meaohing,  cowardly, 
ignorant  rantum-scantum  scaliwag  that  I  won't, 
that's  all  1" 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  send  that  word  to 
the  Doctor,  do  you  T"  said  Stacy. 

"  Yes  I  do,  though." 

In  an  instant  Stacy  and  Fairlong  chucked 
him  down  in  a  chair,  had  his  arms  and  body 
lashed  in,  his  mouth  open,  and  the  salts  down. 
He  could  make  no  resistance ;  all  he  could  do 
was  to  swallow.  He  was  then  liberated,  much 
humbled  at  the  victory,  and  amazed  at  their 
quickness.  At  the  breakfast  table  I  had  him 
with  me,  but  neither  of  us  made  any  allusion 
to  the  salts.  My  men  were  at  hand,  but  not  in 
sight  I  treated  him,  not  as  an  insane  man, 
but  as  a  visiter.  He  was  very  talkative,  and 
had  to  go  over  all  his  story  of  having  ruined  so 
many  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans.  After 
breakfast,  I  merely  said,  "  Mr.  Braisley,  Fair- 
long  will  show  you  a  pleasant  walk,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  beneficial  for  your  health  to 
take  a  good  long  walk."  I  saw  by  the  flash  of 
his  eye  that  he  thought  he  could  now  run 
away,  and  the  proposal  was  received  with  glee. 
To  Fairlong  my  instructions  were, — keep  in 
sight  of  him,  and  let  him  walk  or  run  to  his 
heart's  content  But  don't  lose  sight  of  him. 
Away  they  went,  Braisley  half  running,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  and  steering  right  onward, 
while  poor  Fairlong  had  need  of  all  his  legs, 
long  as  they  were,  to  keep  up  with  him.  On 
they  went,  walk — walk — walk, — ^five,  six,  eight, 
and  nine  miles  out.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
tire  to  him.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  waited 
for  Fairlong  to  come  up  with  him.  "There, 
now,  you  pill-smeller,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?    Don't  you  wish  you  had  a  pair  of  legs. 
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hey  ?    And  what  will  the  Doctor  sfty  to  yoa,  to 
driyel,  and  lag,  and  can't  keep  up  ?" 

'*  The  Doctor  will  never  belieTe  yon  beat  me 
in  walking,  unless  he  sees  it  with  his  own 
eyes." 

*<  He  won*t?  Well,  just  for  the  joke  of  it, 
he  shall  see  it"  And  greatly  to  the  delight  of 
the  weary  attendant,  he  wheeled  about  and  put 
back  again,  and  was  at  home  again  in  less  than 
five  hours  from  the  Ume  he  left.  I  was  watch- 
ing anxiously  the  result,  when  in  he  bounded, 
apparently  fresh,  while  Fairlong  came  limping 
after  him,  hardly  able  to  stand. 

«  Doctor,  can't  you  send  somebody  with  me 
next  time  that  can  walk  some  ?  That  curmud- 
geon has  no  walk  in  him." 

I  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  him  on  having 
beaten  one  of  the  greatest  walkers  in  the  state. 
«*But,  Mr.  Braisley,  Stacy  will  show  you  a 
warm  bath,  which  you  will  have  just  time  to 
take  before  dinner." 

That  night  he  actually  slept  quietly  more 
than  half  the  night,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  got  in 
the  right  path.  The  next  morning,  as  Fairlong 
was  too  much  used  up  to  walk,  I  directed 
Stacy  to  bring  out  the  two  horses  saddled,  to 
tie  one,  and  leave  the  other  with  the  bridle 
carelessly  thrown  over  his  head,  and  then  for 
himself  to  be  rather  out  of  sight.  Presently  I 
came  walking  round  the  house  arm-in-arm 
with  my  patient,  and  as  we  came  near  the 
horses,  I  said,  '*  Excuse  me  a  moment,  Mr. 
Braisley,  I  must  get  an  outside  garment  before 
I  leave."  Scarcely  had  I  turned  my  back  ere 
he  was  in  the  saddle  of  the  loose  horse,  and 
clattering  out  of  the  yard — ^the  very  trap  that 
I  had  set  Stacy  mounted  the  other  horse 
instantly  and  was  after  him.  The  horse  on 
which  Braisley  had  mounted  could  by  no  mat- 
ter of  arguments  be  made  to  canter,  and  his 
trot  was  long,  and  terribly  hard.  But  away 
he  went,  and  Stacy  in  an  easy  gallop,  after 
him.  After  he  had  ridden  about  ten  miles,  he 
began  to  sober  down.  Stacy  designedly  kept 
back.  At  length  he  came  to  a  road  which 
seemed  to  run  parallel  with  his.  It  led  di- 
rectly back  again,  though  not  quite  as  direct 
It  was  now  that  Stacy  screamed  for  him  to 
stop,  and  put  up  his  own  horse.  But  the  fellow 
got  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  certainly  run- 
ning away,  and  that  Stacy  was  trying  to  stop 
him,  and  he  cheered,  and  kicked,  and  made  his 
horse  almost  break  his  hard  trot,  when,  before 
he  knew  where  he  was, — ^pop  I  the  horse  bolted 
directly  into  the  yard  whence  he  had  started. 
I  was  out  in  a  moment,  admiring  his  horseman- 
ship, and  inwardly  laughing  at  his  evident 
chagrin  and  fatigue. 

<<  Doctor,  what's  the  name  of  this  brute  ?" 

"  Trip,  I  beUeve." 
Trip — hammer,  you  mean!     "Why  I  had 
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rather  ride  a  trip-hammer  all  day  than  mount 
the  brute  again !" 

*'  I  believe  nobody  asked  yon  to  ride  it,"  said 
I  rather  drily. 

**  Stacy,"  said  he,  as  he  was  going  to  his  bath, 
«  do  horses,  and  roads,  and  men,  and  everything 
here  do  just  as  the  Doctor  wants  to  have  them?" 

'*  Yes,  everything  except  his  patients, — ^they 
sometimes  try  to  run  away,  but  always  con- 
trive to  fetch  up  here  again." 

By  kind  treatment,  daily  and  severe  exereise, 
and  the  cooling  draught  of  salts  on  alternate 
days,  I  thought  in  a  few  weeks  I  oould  see  a 
little  improvement  in  my  patient  Still  he  was 
at  times  wild,  excited,  and  furious;  but  we 
oould  make  him  swallow  his  salts  without  con- 
fining, and  take  exercise  at  my  bidding.  But 
he  harped  upon  his  crime  of  ruining  so  many 
families,  till  I  was  fairly  worn  down  with  it. 
One  morning  he  rushed  into  my  room  and 
began  to  mourn  and  lament  over  the  same  iAd 
story,  when  turning  round  suddenly  and  glar- 
ing him  in  the  face,  I  said,  "Mr.  Braisley,  I 
think  on  the  whole,  that  you  are  the  greatest 
villain  I  ever  met  with!"  I  had  heretofore 
heard  him  with  great  urbanity,  and  even  deli- 
cacy. He  started,  as  if  stung  by  an  adder. 
<<  What  do  you  mean.  Doctor  T" 

« I  mean  just  what  I  say.  I  think  you  the 
greatest  villain  that  ever  lived !" 

"  Ah  I  has  Lucy  told  you — the  minx  f  What 
makes  you  say  so  ?" 

"Why,  from  your  own  lips.  You  tell  me 
again  and  again  that  you  have  ruined  thoa- 
sands  and  thousands  of  families,  robbed  widows 
and  plundered  orphans.  Now  I  know  enough 
of  mercantile  business,  to  know  that  nobody 
could  do  all  this  mischief  without  coolly  sitting; 
down  for  years  and  planning  and  plotting  to  do 
it  You  must  have  been  years  in  thus  planning 
before  you  effected  your  object!  What  am  I 
to  think  of  such  villany  ?" 

He  was  thunderstruck  and  taken  all  aback. 
He  saw  that  my  conclusions  were  oorrectly 
drawn  from  the  premises,  and  the  premises  he 
had  himself  furnished.  He  merely  said  in  a 
subdued  voice,  "  I  protest.  Doctor,  I  never  was 
so  bad  as  that !" 

The  shock  was  beneficial.  He  never  men- 
tioned his  supposed  crime  again.  But  my 
task  was  no  easy  one.  Sometimes  he  would 
contrive  to  elude  our  vigilance  unaccountably 
and  get  away.  I  remember  one  day  Stacy 
came  to  me  in  distress,  saying  that  Mr.  Braisley 
was  gone.  Stacy  had  slept  in  the  room  with 
him,  and  having  locked  the  door,  placed  the 
key  under  his  pillow.  But  the  patient  watch- 
ed him  till  sound  asleep ;  then  he  crept  and 
got  the  key,  opened  the  door,  and  was  gone. 
Our  search  was  long  and  anxious,  looking 
into  wells,  examining  river^banks  and  cbtems, 
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tQI  at  length  we  heard  him  Binging!  We 
found  him  in  a  tall  grore,  perched  in  the  very 
top  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees.  We  tried  to 
coax  and  flatter  him  down,  all  to  no  purpose. 
At  length  I  called  for  an  axe  and  began  to  cut 
the  tree  down.  He  rubbed  his  hands  with 
delight:  '* That's  it,  Doctor!  that's  it!  Now 
m  haye  a  good  ride  !'* 

*'  Mr.  Braisley,"  said  I,  resting  as  if  exhausted 
with  fatigpie,  '*  Mr.  Braislej,  I  always  thought 
joa  were  a  gentleman  before !'' 

"  And  why  ain*t  I  now  T" 

"Would  a  gentleman  sit  there  to  ride,  and 
make  me  cut  down  the  tree!  No,  he  would 
come  down  and  cut  it  down  himself." 

La  a  minute  he  was  down  and  pecking  away 
at  the  tree.  We  then  assured  him  that  the  axe 
was  too  dull,  and  that  dinner  would  wait  too 
long, — and  thus  we  got  him  home. 

He  had  been  with  me  about  eight  months, 
gradaally  growing  calmer  and  better ;  but 
there  was  something  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. He  was  moody,  solemn,  and  gloomy 
daring  the  day,  and  restless  during  the  night. 
He  would  start,  and  talk  in  his  sleep.  During 
this  time  my  interviews  with  the  niece,  Lucy 
Bnusley,  were  frequent — to  report  progress, 
to  express  my  hopes  and  fears,  and  to  explain 
my  reason  for  such  and  such  treatment. 
Her  aunt,  the  wife,  was  too  feeble  and  too 
nerrons  to  attend  to  it,  and  so  she  resided 
in  the  city,  and  left  it  all  to  her  niece  and 
myself.  Was  it  wonderful  that  she  should 
think  my  plans  wise  and  judicious,  and  that  I 
should  admire  a  beautiful  orphan  who  was 
watching  oTor  a  maniac  with  so  much  interest, 
tnd  who  could  so  readily  appreciate  my  ser- 
▼ices? 

It  was  evident  that  my  calling  him  a  villain 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Braisley.  I 
eoold  detect  him  fishing  for  my  real  sentiments 
on  that  point,  »nd  so  apparent  was  his  desire 
to  know  what  I  thought  of  him,  that  my  own 
suspicions  began  to  be  awakened.  He  had 
&0W,  ten  months  after  he  came  to  me,  become 
ilfflost  entirely  rational ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
<Urk  streak  from  the  cloud  still  left,  which  I 
could  not  explain  or  fathom.  This  I  was 
uixious  to  unravel,  and  I  set  myself  to  work 
ftceordingly.  After  he  had  retired  to  his  rest 
And  was  asleep,  I  slipped  into  his  room  in  the 
place  of  Stacy,  every  other  night  for  a  fort- 
Bight.  These  were  sleepless  nights  to  me, 
but  I  was  well  compensated.  Before  this,  I 
kad  offered  an  empty  hand  but  a  true  and 
sincere  heart  to  Lucy,  the  portionless  orphan, 
•ad  she  had  consented  to  unite  her  destiny  with 
nine.  We  looked  forward  to  privations  and 
perhaps  poverty,  but  youth  looks  only  on  the 
sonny  side  of  the  future,  and  hope  peeps  out 
from  the  darkest  shade.    Without  telling  her 


or  any  one  my  suspicions,  I  laid  a  plan  of  my 
own.  Braisley  was  so  nearly  recovered,  that 
he  began  to  talk  of  resuming  his  business.  He 
evidently  felt  grateful  to  me  for  what  I  had 
done  for  him.  But  he  never  spoke  of  Lucy — 
never  inquired  after  her  any  more  than  if  there 
had  been  no  such  person  created.  And  now 
the  time  had  arrived,  when  my  patient  was 
pronounced  by  all  to  be  cured,  and  was  to  leave 
me  on  the  morrow.  I  had  one  test  yet  to 
apply.  If  he  could  bear  that,  he  was  cured. 
He  did  bear  it.  It  was  thus.  The  day  before 
he  was  to  leave  me,  I  sent  for  him  to  come  to  me 
in  my  little  parlour.  He  came  in  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  which  I  had  designedly  placed  in  a 
strong  light.  I  arose  and  looked  the  doors  and 
put  the  keys  in  my  pocket.  I  then  sat  down 
before  him  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  was  troubled,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  Mr.  Braisley,  months  ago  you  used  to 
talk  and  groan  about  having  ruined  and  robbed 
orphans  1  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  it  was 
insanity,  and  how  much  was  living  truth  T" 

**  What  makes  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?*' 
said  he  haughtily. 

"Because,  sir,  I  have  my  suspicions.*' 

'* Where  did  yon  get  them?  Has  Lucy 
Braisley  been  putting  them  into  your  head  ?  I 
hear  you  are  thick  with  her." 

*'No,  sir.  Lucy  never  said  a  word,  and  I 
presume  never  indulged  a  thought  prejudicial 
to  you.    I  have  it  Arom  a  better  witness." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  t" 

"  Yourself." 

"I?" 

'<  Tes.  I  have  slept  in  your  room,  or  rather 
watched  in  your  room,  while  you  were  sleeping, 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time ;  and  I  have  heard  the 
revelations  of  a  conscience  which  sleep  could 
not  quiet."  He  was  now  pale,  and  shook  in 
every  joint  and  limb. 

"What  do  you  suspect,  Doctor?" 

**  That  you  have  robbed  Lucy  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars." 

Hardly  gasping  as  he  tried  to  breathe,  he 
added,  ''This  is  all  you  suspect?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  suspect  you  murdered  your  bro- 
ther John  for  the  sake  of  robbing  his  child." 

<<  How  could  I,  when  he  died  away  from 
home  ?" 

"By  slow  POISON  I" 

He  said  not  a  word,  but  sank  down  on  the 
floor  like  lead,  faint,  and  hardly  breathing. 
Now,  then,  thought  I,  a  few  moments  will 
decide  whether  he  is  to  be  a  maniac  for  life  or 
not.  I  threw  water  on  him,  and  after  awhile 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  anxiously  round. 
It  was  not  the  eye  of  a  madman. 

«  Doctor  I  Oh  I  just  heavens  I  I  am  in  your 
hands.  What  shall  I  do  ?  As  you  would  have 
mercy  at  the  Great  Day,  show  mercy  to  me  I" 
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'<  Mr.  Braisley,  I  shall  require  you  to  do  two 
things — first,  to  restore  to  your  niece  the 
seyenty-fiye  thousand  dollars,  vith  interest 
from  the  death  of  her  father;  and  second,  that 
within  two  months  you  leave  your  country  for 
eyer.  On  these  two  conditions  I  promise  never 
to  divulge  your  secret,  and  on  their  fulfilment, 
I  can  safely  promise  you  that  you  will  never 
again  divulge  them  in  your  sleep." 

Never  did  a  poor  wretch  more  cheerfully 
make  the  required  promises  than  did  he.  Nay, 
it  seemed  to  take  a  load  off  his  mind  and  heart 
at  once.  We  were  both  aware  that  I  had  no 
legal  evidence  that  could  convict  him,  and  yet 
he  as  gladly  accepted  my  proposals,  as  I  made 
them.  He  kept  his  word  to  the  letter.  He 
paid  over  the  money,  and  poor  Lucy  always 
supposed  it  was  the  recovery  of  debts  due  her 


father, — ^unexpectedly  recovered.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  I  married  the  beautiful  girl — 
what  a  pattern  of  a  wife  she  was — ^how  many 
years  she  was  the  light  of  my  dwelling,  and  a 
blessing  to  me  and  mine — how  she  left  me  at 
length  in  my  age,  when  I  needed  her  the  most, 
and  loved  her  the  most — left  me  and  went  up 
to  that  pure  world  where  there  is  no  death 
because  there  is  no  sin — ^how  my  aged  eyes 
weep  at  the  remembrance  of  what  she  was,  and 
weep,  too,  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  what  she 
will  be  when  I  meet  her  again.  I  am  now  an 
old  man,  I  have  had  many,  many  cases  of  in- 
sanity since,  and  have  had  many  years  of 
anxiety  in  my  profession,  but  no  year  has 
been  so  anxious,  and  no  patient  has  been 
of    such    consequence  to  me   as    mt    third 
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<*  Adieu,  thou  beautiftil  land  I  Canaan  of  the 
exiles,  and  Ararat  to  many  a  shattered  ark! 
Fair  cradle  of  a  race  for  whom  the  unbounded 
heritage  of  a  future  that  no  sage  can  coigec- 
ture,  no  prophet  divine,  lies  afar  in  the  golden 
promise-Ught  of  Time.  .  .  .  None  can  tell  how 
dear  the  memory  of  that  wild  bush-life  becomes 
to  him  who  has  tried  it  with  a  fiitinp  tpirit. 
How  often  it  haunts  him  in  the  commonplace 
of  more  civilized  scenes !  With  what  an  effort 
we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  trite  cares  and 
vexed  pleasures,  *  the  quotidian  ague  of  frigid 
impertinences,'  to  which  we  return  1" 

So  sings,  in  mellifluous  prose,  the  fastidious 
author  of  **  Pelham**  in  his  latest  and  healthiest 
work,  "  The  Caxtons,"  goodly  fruit,  it  is  said, 
of  the  purifying  influences  of  water!  When 
Wordsworth  boasted  of  being  a  water-drinker. 
Professor  Wilson  jocosely  observed  that  he 
could  well  believe  it,  from  the  lack  of  spirit 
in  his  poems.  But  Bulwer  shows  no  dimi- 
nution of  spirit  in  the  new  novel;  he  has 
only  changed  from  a  Wrong  spirit  to  a  right 
one.  The  book  abounds  in  manly  sentiments, 
in  place  of  the  old,  tedious,  sentimental  dandy- 
ism, and  one  of  the  most  striking  things  is  the 
boldness  which  sends  forth  his  heroes  to  brave 
the  hardships  and  trials  of  new-country  life. 

England  seems  learning,  in  a  new  and  unex- 
pected way,  to  sympathize  with  the  United 
States.  She  has  looked  upon  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  our  new,  western  country,  as  from  a 
far  height  of  civilization,  holding  up  dainty 


hands  at  the  idea  of  such  rudeness  of  manners, 
and  considering  our  whole  country  as  tinged — 
as  indeed  it  is — by  certain  results  of  the  growth 
and  activity  of  the  West.  But  lately  her  turn 
has  come.  She  is  now  sending  not  only  her 
convicts,  but  her  younger  sons,  her  too-active 
reformers,  her  scapegraces,  and  her  youth  of 
more  nerve  than  fortune,  to  people  her  distant 
islands ;  to  hunt  wild  asses,  and  to  tame  kan- 
garoos. Then,  like  a  good  mother  as  she  is, 
spreading  her  wings  for  the  protection  of  her 
brood,  she  begins  to  tell  us  what  a  fine  manly 
thing  emigration  is,  how  much  better  it  is  for 
young  men — and  young  women,  too, — to  brave 
the  disagreeableness  of  bush-life,  than  to  re- 
main idle  and  effeminate,  and  unprovided  for 
at  home.  Two  of  the  most  striking  fictions  of 
the  day  (not  to  speak  of  inferior  specimens') , 
the  one  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  another 
— a  poem  in  hexameters — called  <*  The  Bothy 
of  Toper-na-Fuosich," — send  their  heroes  to 
Australia,  with  a  heartiness  of  approval  which 
makes  light  of  the  roughness  of  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  seems  for  the  time  to  find  the  boasted 
civilization  of  the  mother  country  rather  sickly 
and  feverish  by  comparison.  This  is  charming ! 
It  foretells  some  diminution  of  national  preju- 
dice ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  cherished 
by  London  and  Liverpool  towards  New  York 
and  Boston,  a  brotherhood  will  surely  spring 
up  between  Australia  and  the  wide  West ;  nor 
will  home  influence  on  either  side  be  able  to 
counteract  the  sympathy  which  common  toils. 
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priyations,  cnstonis,  hopes  naturally  originate. 
The  Bushman  of  Australia  is  essentiallj  the 
stme  being  with  the  western  settler.  Anglo- 
Saxons  both,  and  too  strongly  characterized  by 
that  potent  stock  to  show  much  subjection  to 
the  accidental  traits  which  hare  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  rending  of  the  race  into  two 
htlf-inimical  portions  in  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
the  circumstances  of  bush-life  will  restore  the 
pristine  unity,  and  awaken  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood too  strong  for  the  pride,  prejudice,  and 
jealousy  of  either  party  to  resist.  Eyery  book, 
therefore,  that  depicts  bush-life  helps  on  this 
unity.  In  discoyering  how  completely  the 
hopes,  occupations,  habits,  labours,  priyations, 
sod  pleasures  of  a  new-country  life,  are  one 
and  the  same,  whether  the  mild  skies  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  or  the  brilliant  ones  of  Wiscon- 
sin bend  aboye  the  settler,  we  are  brought  at 
once  to  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  natural 
bonds  that  bind  man  to  his  fellow,  and  learn  to 
acknowledge  gladly  all  our  human  ties,  and 
with  an  especial  warmth  those  which  unite  us 
to  brethren  in  a  common  fortune. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  the  subjects  of  an 
ancient  and  oyer-ripe  ciyilisation,  which  has 
begun  to  produce  some  ruinous  as  well  as  some 
splendid  fruits,  beginning  to  recognise  the 
dignity  of  labour — at  least  beginning  to  own 
that  labour  and  hard  liring  are  not  necessarily 
degrading.  A  character  once  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish writers  and  readers — ^that  of  a  younger 
son  too  proud  to  work,  and  too  self-indulgent 
to  endure  the  priyations  attendant  upon  small 
means,  existing  as  a  hanger-on  in  the  family  of 
the  heir — ^will  neyer  come  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  next  generation.  The  axiom  once  ac- 
cepted that  a  man,  in  whateyer  station,  is 
exalted  and  not  debased  by  work,  the  class  will 
disappear.  Add  to  this  new  doctrine  a  recog- 
nition of  the  benefits  attending  self-denying 
and  robust  personal  habits,  and  the  law  of 
primogeniture  will  in  part  become  its  own 
sntidote,  by  supplying  the  out-crops  of  the 
great  island  with  a  class  of  settiers  at  once 
hardy  and  generous,  thrifty  and  noble-minded. 
Leaying  field-sports  to  their  elder  brothers, 
these  more  hopeful  sons  of  old  England  irill 
make  sport  of  earnest,  and  feel  none  the  less 
proud  of  the  antiers  on  their  waUs,  because 
the  Tenison  to  which  they  belonged  was  a 
necessary  of  life  instead  of  a  luxury. 

People  who  haye  only  heard  or  read  of  life  in 
tile  wilderness  haye  but  crude  notions  of  its  ac- 
tual characteristics.  No  way  of  life  more  abso- 
lutely requires  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. The  accepted  idea  perhaps  includes 
wolf-hunts,  and  bear-fights,  and  deer-shooting ; 
deeping  in  the  woods,  fording  riyers,  following 
Indian  trails,  or  wading  streams  in  search  offish. 
This  -new  of  things  is  a  poor  preparation  for 


the  reality  of  life  in  the  wilderness.  It  makes 
charming  books,  as  witness  the  many  of  which 
it  has  formed  the  staple,  but  for  the  plain  truth 
of  the  matter,  such  as  forces  itself  upon  eyery 
man's  conrictions,  after  he  has  transferred  his 
domicile  and  his  household  gods  to  the  woods, 
we  might  as  well  go  to  the  melancholy  Jacques 
when  he  lies 

"  Weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer*' — 

for  a  practical  notion  of  forest  life.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  life  of  hardship,  but  **  with  a  difference." 

Hardships  are  not  always  trials.  There  is  a 
rousing  power  in  wild  adyenture,  which  makes 
hunger  and  cold  and  hard  lodging  and  press  of 
danger  only  inspiring.  These  are  not  the 
things  that  try  the  souls  of  those  who  exchange 
a  condition  of  high  cirilization  for  the  priya- 
tions of  the  woods.  Far  more  wearisome, 
because  somewhat  mortifying,  are  the  petty 
circumstances  attending  the  daily  cares  for 
mere  subsistence  which  form  the  staple  of 
sober  existence  in  a  new  country ;  where  a 
man  goes  not  to  hunt  and  fish,  but  to  repair 
his  fortunes  by  industry  and  economy;  to 
**  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  ;"  to  win  the  trea- 
sures of  the  soil  with  hands  used  only  to  the 
pen;  to  fell  primeyal  trees  with  an  axe  that 
has  neyer  cut  anything  larger  than  a  fishing- 
rod.  Such  an  adyenturer  may  carry  eyerything 
with  him  but  the  one  thing  needful,  riz.,  habits 
suited  to  the  exigence^  £yen  a  stout  frame 
and  a  stout  heart  will  not  suffice  at  first.  Time 
alone  can  accomplish  the  assimilating  process, 
and  for  time  he  cannot  wait. 

Emigrants  are  apt,  at  the  outset,  to  feel 
somewhat  of  reforming  zeal.  They  haye  just 
left  regions  where  life  wears  a  smooth  aspect ; 
where  conyention  hides  much  that  is  coarse 
and  unpleasant;  where  the  round  of  human 
business  and  duty  is  comprised  in  a  few  conye- 
nient  formulas,  or  seems  to  be  so  ;  and  where 
each  man,  using,  as  it  were,  the  common  sense 
and  experience  of  the  whole,  naturally  fancies 
himself  wiser  than  he  really  is,  and  where  he 
is  indeed  practically  wiser  than  isolated  man 
can  easily  be.  So  the  emigrant  feels  as  if  he 
had  much  to  tell ;  something  to  teach,  as  well 
as  something  to  learn.  If  he  must  depend 
somewhat  on  his  neighbours  for  an  insight  into 
the  peculiar  needs  of  his  new  position,  he  is 
disposed  to  return  the  fayour  by  correcting, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  some  of  the 
awkward  habits,  the  ear-wounding  modes  of 
speech,  and  unnecessary  coarseness  which  he 
sees  about  him.  Aboye  all  does  he  determine 
that  the  excellent  treatises  on  farming  which 
he  has  studied  and  brought  with  him  shall  aid 
him  in  introducing,  before  yery  long,  something 
like  a  rational  system,  instead  of  the  short- 
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sighted,  sloTenly,  losing,  hand-to-moatih  prae- 
lioes  which  are  wasting  the  riches  of  the  land. 

The  waking-np  is  quite  amusing.  To  find 
that  nobody  perceiTes  his  own  deficiencies, 
while  everybody  is  taking  great  pains  to  make 
yours  apparent ;  that  your  knowledge  is  con- 
sidered among  your  chief  disabilities ;  that  you 
are,  in  short,  looked  upon  as  a  pitiable  igno- 
ramus, stuffed  only  with  useless  fancies,  offen- 
siye  pride,  silly  fastidiousness,  and  childish 
loye  of  trifles ;  that  your  grand  farming  theories 
are  laughed  at,  and  your  social  refinements 
riewed  as  indicating  a  sad  lack  of  common 
sense  and  good  feeling ; — the  blank  and  helpless 
sense  of  unfitness  that  comes  oyer  one  under 
such  circumstances  is  indescribable.  This  is 
always  supposing  that  you  are  unequal  to 
bodily  labour.  If  you  can  chop  or  plough, 
there  is  confessed  to  be  something  of  you,  even 
though  your  ideas  be  silly.  But  if,  coming 
from  a  land  where  head  is  all-powerful  and 
hand  only  subserrient,  your  muscles  are  feeble 
and  your  brain  actiye,  you  must  be  content 
with  the  position  of  an  inferior,  and  for  awhile 
play  the  part  of  a  child  in  the  hands  of  older 
and  wiser  people. 

This  aspect  of  bush-life  lacks  the  pleasant 
stimulant  with  which  the  imagination  is  apt  to 
inyest  it.  Where  are  the  hunting  and  fishing 
which  were  to  cheer  your  leisure  hours  ?  Ton 
haye  no  leisure  hours ;  and  if  you  had,  to  spend 
them  in  hunting  or  fishing  would  set  you  down 
at  once  as  a  **  loafer" — the  last  term  of  con- 
demnation where  everybody  works  all  the  time ; 
lives  to  work  rather  than  works  to  live.  Your 
fine  forest  dreams  give  way  before  the  necessity 
for  '*  clearing."  If  you  take  a  morning  walk 
oyer  the  breezy  hills,  it  will  probably  be  in 
search  of  a  stray  cow ;  and  you  may  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  prolong  your  stroll  indefinitely,  re- 
turning, under  the  blaiing  sun  of  noon,  to 
dinner  instead  of  breakfast.  Tour  delightful, 
uninterrupted  evenings,  where  so  many  books 
were  to  be  devoured,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
counter-influence  to  the  homely  toils  of  the  day, 
must  be  sacrificed,  perhaps,  to  sleep,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning, 
in  search  of  additional  "  hands"  at  the  thresh- 
ing, or  that  most  valuable  and  most  slippery 
of  all  earthly  goods  in  the  new  country — ^a 
"hired  girl."  If  you  chance  to  have  an  old 
friend  undergoing  a  similar  probation  ten  or 
twenty  miles  off,  and  feel  a  yearning  desire  to 
seek  counsel  or  sympathy  at  his  hands,  be  sure 
that  after  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  this  coveted  risit,  which 
you  feel  will  set  yon  up  in  courage  for  a  month 
to  come,  yon  will  find  yon  '*  cannot  have  the 
horses,"  without  such  a  derangement  of  the 
business  at  home  as  would  bespeak  an  insane 
disregard  of  your  interest  and  lead  your  whole 


dependency  to  look  upon  you  as  a  fool  past 
praying  for. 

Has  new-country  life,  then,  no  pleasures? 
Many ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  thoae  we  anti- 
cipate.    To  recur  to  the  testimony  with  which 
our  musings  began. — **  None  can  tell  how  desr 
the  memory  of  that  wild  bush-life  becomes  to 
him  who  has  tried  it  with  h  fitting  tpirit  /"  And 
it  could  hardly  become  dear  to  the  cultivated, 
if  it  were  that  mere  dull,  mechanical,  animil, 
grabbing  existence  that  some  suppose  it  to  be. 
Wherein  then  consists  the  charm  ?    It  is  hard 
to  specify ;  for,  like  other  charms,  it  has  some- 
thing of  inexplicable  magic  in  it     We  spend 
our  lives,  here,  in  weaving  nets  for  ourselves, 
yet  we  delight  to  throw  them  off;  even  as  the 
merchant  who  prides  himself  on  the  well-fitted 
coat,  the  neat  cravat,  the  spotless  gloTCS,  the 
shining  boots,  in  which  he  proceeds   to  his 
counting-house  in  the  morning,  eigoys  vnth  all 
his  heart  the  privilege  of  exchanging  them  for 
the  easy  douiUette^  soft  slippers,  and  general 
negUg4  of  a  quiet  evening  at  home.    Dreas,  and 
ceremony,  and  formal  behaviour  seem  neces- 
sary in  the  city— «e«m,  not  ore, — for  humanity 
is  more  truly  dignified  than  conventioii,  and 
more  effective  in  every  way ; — ^but  in  the  woods 
we  may  follow  nature — dress  to  be  warm  or  to 
be  easy,  or  to  be  picturesque,  if  we  like,  without 
shocking  anybody.     We  have  in  town  perhaps 
all  the  essentials  of  liberty ;  we  are  more  alone 
and  independent  in  a  crowd  than  in  a  thinly 
settled  neighbourhood; — ^but  in  the  country  we 
have  the  tense  of  liberty :  the  free  breezes  sug- 
gest it;   the  wide  expanse  of  prospect;   the 
unconstrained  manners  of  those  about  us ;  the 
undisfpiised  prominence  of  the  common  matters 
of  daily  life — so  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  in 
our  anxious  refinement — all  remind   ua   and 
seem  to  us  symbolical  of   an  ideal  liberty. 
There  are  no  fixed  *<  business  hours"  or  **  visit- 
ing hours;"  we  may  work  all  day  if  we  Uke, 
or  we  may  make  a  call  at  seven  in  the  morning ; 
and  although  we  shall  never  care  to  do  these 
particular  things,  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  think  we 
may  do  them.     It  is  true,  other  people's  large 
liberty  sometimes  infringes  a  little  on  ours; 
but  after  all,  there  is  a  vast  surplus  in  our 
favour,  since  we  have  really  more  of  it,  with 
all  chance  deductions,  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with.     The  idea — ^the  feeling — ^is  the  main 
thing.     This  is  certainly  the  chief  source  of  the 
fascination  of  a  wild  western  life. 

The  inspiring  influence  of  progress  is  how- 
ever very  potent  in  its  way.  To  see  everything 
about  you  constantly  improring,  is  delightful. 
There  is  an  impression  of  young,  joyous  life  in 
such  a  state  of  society.  As  the  breath  ajid 
atmosphere  of  infancy  is  said  to  inftise  new 
animal  spirits  into  the  sluggish  veins  of  age,  ao 
the  fresh  movement  of  new-country  Ufe  stire 
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the  poUes  of  him  who  has  long  made  part  of  a 
social  system  which  claims  to  have  discovered 
everything  and  settled  everything,  and  to  be 
resting  on  the  result  of  past  effort.  K  it  be 
happiness  to  have  all  one's  faculties  in  constant 
and  profitable  use,  the  dweller  in  the  woods 
should  be  happy,  for  every  day  brings  new 
calls  upon  his  powers ;  upon  his  ingenuity,  his 
industry,  his  patience,  his  energy.  Let  him  be 
'* many-sided"  or  even  **  myriad-minded,"  he 
will  find  use  for  all  his  faculties ;  it  is  only  one- 
sided people — of  whom  there  are,  alas!  so 
many ! — ^who  find  bush^life  intolerable. 

This  calling  out  of  one's  powers  certainly 
gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  things  that  would 
deem  intolerable  if  we  were  so  placed  as  to 
depend  on  the  services  of  others.  There  is 
aomething  in  human  nature  which  glories  in 
performance,  be  the  matter  ever  so  humble. 
We  might  stand  by  in  irrepressible  impatience 
to  see  another  bungling  at  some  expedient, 
which  appears  very  tolerable  when  it  is  our 
•wn  work,  as  we  have  seen  a  gentleman  really 
vain-gloriotts  of  a  garden-gate  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, which  he  would  have  discharged  a 
workman  for  making.  We  put  a  portion  of  our 
Tery  selves  into  these  rude  specimens  of  our 
handiwork,  and  we  love  them  with  a  most 
piftemal  affection  as  long  as  they  last.  Is  not 
some  of  the  ennui  of  life  referable  to  a  disre- 
gard of  this  hint  of  nature  ?  Would  not  some- 
thing of  the  vapidity  of  which  the  spoiled  chil- 
•Iren  of  refinement  complain  be  remedied  by 
the  habit  of  doing  something  for  ourselves — 
even  if  it  were  imperfectly  done — instead  of 
rer|airing  the  incessant  intervention  of  servants 
and  tradespeople?     It  would  perhaps  not  be 

eab7  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ™^°  ^^^  ^B  ^^^  enough  to 
keep  an  amateur  work-bench,  or  a  lady  bold 
enongh  to  perform  some  of  the  lighter  house- 
Uold  duties,  suffering  from  that  disgust  of  life 
which  ia  the  torture  of  some  of  the  idle.  It  is 
At  least  certain  that  dyspasia  is  a  complaint 
anknown  in  the  woods  ! 

The  enjoyment  of  health  is  then  another  of 
the  pleasant  things  of  true  rustic  life.  We 
talk  not  of  agues !  They  must  be  caught  and 
'et  go  again — endured  and  forgotten — before 
one  can  know  how  truly  healthy  our  western 
country  and  its  out-door  habits  are.  After  one 
i»  9celimated^  there  is  probably  no  more  favour- 
able climate  for  health  and  longevity  in  the 
temperate  zones.  No  skies — not  the  boasted 
ones  of  Italy — are  dearer ;  their  transparency 
B  even  remarked,  not  only  by  Englishmen,  but 
by  our  own  countrymen  from  the  Atlantic 
^lores.  The  stars  and  the  aurora  seem  brighter 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  a  long  succession 
)f  brilliantly  clear  days  is  too  common  an  oc- 
eurrenee  to  be  noticed.  This  naturally  contri- 
butes to  good  health  and  good  spirits ;  and  if 
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people  have  sense  enough  to  live  with  some 
attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  they  may  defy 
the  druggist,  and  live  till  they  drain  existence 
to  the  lees,  enjoying  the  draught  more  and 
more  as  years  mellow  its  flavour. 

Do  our  western  population  generally  make  as 
nruch  of  their  health-privilege  as  they  are  sure 
to  do  of  a  **  water-privilege  ?"  Alas !  where 
ague  kiUs  its  units,  hot  bread,  hot  meat, 
pickles  and  strong  tea — to  say  nothing  of  ac- 
cursed whiskey — slay  their  tens  of  thousands. 
No  people  live  so  insanely  as  our  western 
brethren ;  in  truth,  nothing  but  the  kind  and 
genial  climate  saves  them  from  the  complica- 
tion of  horrid  ills  which  beset  the  gourmand  in 
our  old  cities.  Butter  is  considered  rather 
more  a  necessary  of  life  than  bread;  in  fact 
that  which  we  call  bread  is  almost  unknown  in 
some  regions,  hot  cakes  supplying  its  place  at 
every  meal.  The  **  staff  of  life,"  however,  is 
tea — strong,  green  tea.  This  is  usually  taken, 
unless  poverty  forbid,  with  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  without  milk  or  sugar.  With 
this  is  eaten /neof  meat,  almost  universally  (we 
speak  throughout  exclusively  of  country  habits), 
fried  and  swimming  in  fat.  Infants  partake 
of  all  these  things ;  and  if  they  are  teething 
and  fretful,  they  often  have  a  peeled  cucumber 
given  them  to  nibble,  by  way  of  quietus,  which 
indeed  it  may  be  supposed  admirably  calculated 
to  become.  That  many  young  children  die  is 
therefore  less  astonishing  than  that  some  live. 
Those  who  do  survive  probably  owe  their 
chance  of  future  years'  hot  bread  to  their 
being  allowed  to  creep  about  in  the  open  air 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
mother's  arms.  The  fine  climate  does  all  it 
can  for  them,  and  it  does  everything  for  those 
who  will  accept  its  kind  ministering. 

No  inconsiderable  variety  and  amusement 
are  produced  by  the  unfettered  agency  of 
nature  and  natural  objects.  Where  the  earth 
is  hidden  under  piles  of  stone,  nothing  short  of 
an  earthquake  can  produce  very  striking  occur- 
rences of  a  natural  kind;  but  in  the  woods 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  something  notice- 
able in  earth,  air,  or  water,  or  among  their 
denizens.  Tom  Stiles,  in  felling  a  huge  old 
oak,  brings  to  light  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  honey,  which  turns  the  whole 
neighbourhood  into  a  bee-hive  for  the  nonce. 
John  Nokes,  mowing  without  boots,  gets  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake,  and  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
runs  through  the  settlement.  The  road  to  hia 
house  is  thronged  with  people  from  far  and 
near,  coming  to  urge  remedies — all  infallible — 
and  to  offer  aid  as  nurses  or  watchers.  Per- 
haps the  musk-rats  work  so  stealthily  and  so 
well  that  the  mill-dam  will  be  completely 
riddled  or  undermined,  and  the  whole  pond 
will  run  away  in  the  night,  leaving  a  huge 
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scoop  of  long  grass  and  stamps  instead  of  the 
fair  expanse  of  water  which  the  setting  son 
delighted  to  dye  with  crimson  and  purple. 
Then  every  hand  that  can  be  hired  is  in  requi> 
sition,  and  eyerybody  who  is  not  hirable, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  spend  nearly  the  whole 
time  in  looking  on,  lamenting,  suggesting, 
advising,  and  prognosticating.  Now  the  great 
business  of  the  young  men  and  boys  is  setting 
traps  for  quails  and  prairie-hens,  and  again 
every  fallow  is  bespread  with  nets  to  catch 

pigeons ;  or  perhaps  Mr.  A ,  after  sitting  up 

all  night  to  watch  for  the  fox  that  robs  his 
henroost  of  late,  comes  very  near  shooting  that 

**  loafer, "  Sam  B ,  who,  though  he  will 

not  work,  unreasonably  continues  to  eat,  and 
of  the  fat  of  the  land  too.  Or  poor  John 
Smith's  stick  chimney  takes  fire  and  bums  his 
house  and  all  that  is  in  it,  hardly  excepting  his 
wife  and  children.  Then  somebody  must  take 
wagon  and  horses  and  thread  the  whole  region 
roundabout  for  aid  in  the  shape  of  clothing, 
provisions,  furniture,  farming  utensils,  and 
stock,  to  set  him  up  again ;  while  the  neigh- 
bours fall  to  chopping  and  notching  logs  for  a 
new  house,  and  finish  by  having  a  famous 
raising,  and  installing  the  sufferers  in  their 
rejuvenate  domicile,  with  perhaps  more  of 
worldly  goods  than  the  fire  found  to  consume, 
and  hearts  full  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

Do  these  things  and  all  that  they  typify 
seem  trifles  ?  Those  whose  hearts  quake  at  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks  should  be  ashamed  to 
call  them  so.  To  the  dweller  in  the  woods 
they  can  never  be  trifles.  And  this  brings  us 
to  what  is  perhaps  after  all  the  secret  charm 
of  a  life  far  removed  from  pride  and  formality 
— the  feeling  of  brotherhood.  There  is  in 
every  human  heart  not  totally  sophisticated  a 
capacity  for  this  ;  but  where  men  are  crowded 
together  in  large  cities,  or  subjected  to  the 
friction  of  keen  and  pitiless  competition,  it  is 
well-nigh  obliterated.  Where  all  that  each 
man  gains  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  be  so 
much  abstracted  from  the  common  stock,  and 
where  the  brotherly  feeling  is  not  kept  awake 
by  any  obvious  dependence  upon  others,  indi- 
vidualism and  selfishness  are  too  apt  to  pre- 
vail. But  when,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  each 
man  does  for  his  own  profit  is  sure  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  all  about  him;  when  the 
means  of  life  and  comfort  are  drawn  directly 
from  the  bounteous  bosom  of  earth,  not  im- 
poverishing, but  enriching  the  source  and 
fitting  it  the  better  to  afford  wealth  to  a  com- 
ing generation ;  when  the  circumstances  of 
life  are  such  that  each  man  is  obliged  to  be 
personally  indebted  to  his  neighbour  for  many 
of  those  offices  which  affect  most  nearly  our 
business  and  bosom,  while  common  toils  com- 
pel contact  and  consultation,  and  the  state  of 


things  is  adverse  to  any  separation  by  cere- 
mony— all  the  bonds  of  life  are  drawn  closer; 
the  heart  is  obliged  to  act,  and  the  tone  of 
manners  becomes  freer  and  more  genial;  less 
polite  perhaps  but  more  humane ;  and  after 
some  little  experience  of  this,  a  return  to  the 
cold  polish  of  city  intercourse  seems  indeed  a 
plunging  into  **  frigid  impertinences," — a  de- 
scent from  the  free  mountain  air  which  braces 
every  nerve  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  the 
calmer  but  more  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the 
plain. 

The  days  of  this  fresh  aspect  of  things  are 
passing  away.  The  influence  of  wealth  and  of 
facilitated  intercourse  will  before  very  long 
produce  a  great  equalization  of  manners.  The 
West  has  already  tinged  not  a  little,  as  we 
said  before,  the  social  intercourse  of  the  East 
in  our  country.  We  adopt  her  humorous 
expressions  and  even  her  scorn  of  the  cherished 
conventions  of  the  old  world.  To  be  "  manlj" 
is  more  prized  among  us  than  to  be  **  elegant," 
even  while  we  are  reaching  after  liveries  and 
other  antiquated  remnants  of  the  pride  of  the 
dark  ages.  Our  gentlemen  print  their  cards 
with  names  ungraced  by  even  the  commonest 
title,  leaving  the  Mr.  which  used  to  be  felt 
essential,  to  chiropodists  and  other  pretenders. 
All  this  while  the  West  is  disposed  to  take  up 
the  politenesses  we  lay  down,  and  her  ambition 
is  such  that  it  will  not  be  wonderful  if  she 
should  in  time  devise  some  original  ones  of  her 
own,  so  that  to  our  descendants  at  no  very 
remote  distance,  it  may  perhaps  be  hardly 
credible  that  the  distinction  between  western 
manners  and  those  of  the  older  settled  parts  of 
the  country  was  ever  as  great  as  it  has  really 
been  up  to  our  day. 

But  it  is  a  state  of  things  worth  remember- 
ing. In  an  age  and  country  where  everything 
is  doing,  some  things  run  the  risk  of  being  for- 
gotten, for  who  can  afford  time  for  the  **  slow" 
business  of  chronicling,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
lightning-flashes  which  are  melting  into  one, 
the  Present,  Past  and  Future  ?  With  so  much 
to  accomplish  for  ourselves,  can  we  be  expected 
to  think  of  the  coming  age,  whose  wings  already 
fan  our  faces  ?  When  golden  splendours  are 
dawning,  is  it  worth  while  to  fix  on  the  canvass 
the  sober  hue  of  twilight? 

For  the  sake  of  contrast,  at  least,  let  us  pre- 
serve a  clear  recollection  of  the  great  West  in 
her  dress  of  **  hoddin  gray,"  by  way  of  lesthe- 
tic,  not  humiliating  contrast ;  as  the  rough  dis- 
guise thrown  off  by  the  triumphant  hero  of  the 
drama,  imparts  new  splendour  to  the  robes  he 
has  been  only  veiling  beneath  it;  or,  moro 
nearly,  as  the  sun,  in  his  might,  turns  the  bars 
of  purple  cloud  which  for  awhile  obscured  his 
disk,  into  a  glorious  ladder  for  his  ascent  to  the 
meridian. 
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**  There  is  no  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man'*- 


>r  woman. 


AiTKB  Clevblabd  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer.  She  had  a  good  New  England 
school  education,  and  was  well  bred  and  well 
taught  at  home  in  the  virtues  and  manners 
that  constitute  domestic  social  life.  Her  father 
died  a  year  before  her  marriage.  He  left  a 
will  dividing  his  property  equally  between  his 
809  and  daughter,  giving  to  the  son  the  home- 
stead with  all  its  accumulated  rural  riches, 
and  to  the  daughter  the  largest  share  of  the 
personal  property,  amounting  to  six  or  seven 
^ousand  dollars.  This  little  fortune,  the 
earnings  of  a  life  of  labour  and  frugality, 
became  at  Anne's  marriage  the  property  of 
her  husband.  She  had  no  longer  any  right  to 
control  it;  to  keep,  or  expend  it.  It  would 
seem,  to  the  perceptions  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice,  that  the  property  of  a  woman 
received  from  her  father  should  be  hers,  and 
should  be  so  appropriated  as  to  secure  her 
independence,  and  to  maintain  and  educate  her 
children.  But  the  laws  of  a  barbarous  age 
decided  otherwise,  and  it  is  found  very  hard  to 
right  a  wrong  deeply  fixed  in  the  usages  of 
society,  and  long-transmitted  habit.*  Anne 
Cleveland  married  John  Warren.  He  was  the 
youngest  child,  daintily  bred  by  his  parents, 
and  let  off  from  all  heavy  work  and  difficult 
tasks,  by  his  good-natured  elder  brothers. 
Anne's  judgment  was  perhaps  warped  by  his 
agreeableness,  and  an  exterior  with  a  little  less 
of  the  rustic,  and  a  little  more  of  the  gentleman 
than  belonged  to  her  other  admirers;  for  many 
admirers  had  Anne  Cleveland  attracted  by  her 
charming  countenance,  her  virtues,  her  sweet 
manners,  to  say  nothing  of  the  *  Aplenty  that 
feeds  the  lover's  fire." 

This  plenty,  obtained  with  Anne's  hand,  was 
soon  vested  in  a  stock  of  goods,  and  Warren 
opened  a  dry-goods  shop  in  a  small  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  He  had  not  thought  of  his 
qualifications  for  merchandise,  but  only  of 
eiscaping  from  distasteful  farming,  and  frugal 
life.  He  went  on  tolerably  for  five  or  six  years, 
living  genteelly  and  recklessly ;  expecting  that 
next  year's  gains  would  bring  round  the  excess 
of  this  year's  expenses. 

*  Much  has  been  said  and  1«  saying  about  the  rights  of 
women.  If  the  right  to  their  own  property,  by  inheri- 
tance, or  by  their  own  labour  (the  first  of  social  rightu), 
and  the  right  of  the  mother  to  the  custody  of  her  children 
(the  first  of  nature's  rights),  wore  secured  to  them,  the  rest 
might  be  left  to  the  acddentt  of  oharaeter  and  conduct. 


When  sixteen  years  of  their  married  life  had 
passed,  they  were  living  in  a  single  room  in  the 
most  crowded  street  of  Boxbury,  Massachu- 
setts.  Mrs.  Warren's  inheritance  had  long 
been  gone  from  them,  every  penny  of  it.  The 
lives  of  three  children  had  been  sacrificed  to 
unhealthy  locations,  and  to  the  overtasked  and 
wasted  strength  of  their  mother.  Three  sur- 
vived— a  girl  fifteen  years  old,  whom  the 
mother  by  incredible  exertions  was  educating 
to  be  a  teacher,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was  still 
living  at  home,  and  a  delicate,  pale,  little 
struggler  for  life,  Jessie,  a  girl  of  three  years. 
Mrs.  Warren  was  much  changed  in  these  six- 
teen years.  Her  round,  blooming  cheek  was 
pale  and  sunken.  Her  dark,  abundant  chestnut 
hair  had  become  thin  and  gray.  Her  sweet, 
dovelike  eye,  overtaxed  by  use  and  watching, 
was  faded,  and  her  whole  person  shrunken. 
Yet  she  had  gained  the  great  victory.  The 
buoyancy  of  youth  had  given  place  to  a  most 
gentle  submission  and  resignation,  and  the 
light  of  hope  to  a  most  sweet  patience. 

This  blessed  patience,  and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  cheerfulness  was  visible,  as  she  sat 
one  July  evening,  sewing  by  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp,  while  her  boy  was  getting  his 
Latin  lesson  beside  her,  and  at  intervals 
threading  her  needle. 

"Bear  mother,"  he  said,  **I  will  always 
thread  your  needles  if  you  will  not  wear  those 
horrid  spectacles;  they  make  you  look  a 
hundred  years  old,  besides  hiding  your  sweet 
eyes." 

*'  Ah,  Qeorge,  all  children  hate  their  mother's 
spectacles,  I  believe.  They  do  not  like  to  see 
those  they  love  getting  old ;  but  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  it.  I  cannot  leave  off  work, 
and  I  cannot  see  in  the  evening  without  them." 

George  picked  up  the  lamp-wick  and  then 
said,  "  There  is  no  use — the  oil  is  bad.  I  wish 
we  had  some  of  the  lights  that  are  burning 
away  for  nothing  in  rich  men's  houses." 

'*  Covet  not   your    neighbour's    goods,   my 


son. 


)) 


'*  Covet!  I  don't  covet,  mother,  I  only  wish. 
It  makes  me  feel  so,  mother,  to  see  you  working 
your  eyes  out.  Why  do  you  work  so  late, 
mother  ?  You  work  later  and  later,  and  that 
shoe-binding,  you  say,  is  so  trying  to  your 
eyes." 

**  I  have  good  reason  for  doing  extra  work 
now,  George ;  I  have  kept  up  without  debt,  and 
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haye  noir  fifty-five  dollars  due  to  me  at  Mr. 
Doyle's." 

**  Then  you  have  a  good  right  to  stop  your 
work,  mother,"  said  George,  affectionately, 
taking  the  shoe  from  her,  '*  and  if  you  won't, 
I  shall  make  you." 

**  No ;  give  it  to  me,  George.  I  must  have 
sixty  dollars,  and  then  I  shall  treat  myself  to 
rest  and  recreation  too.  Anne  must  haye  some 
new  clothes,  or  she  cannot  remain  in  the  Rey. 
Mr.  Howe's  family,  and  you  know  what  priyi- 
leges  she  has  there,  and  what  a  struggle  I  had 
to  get  the  place  for  her.  In  one  year  more, 
Mr.  Howe  says  she  will  be  qualified  to  be  head 
teacher  in  a  schoel,  or  goyemess  in  a  private 
family.  By-and-by,  George,  my  children  will 
take  off  my  spectacles  indeed,  and  giye  my 
eyea  and  heart  too  rest." 

'*  I  hope  so,  mother,  I  hope  so,"  and  resolyes 
and  joyous  ylsions  for  a  moment  checked 
George's  utterance.  But  he  returned  to  the 
subject.  **  Sixty  dollars,  mother!  Anne  surely 
can't  want  sixty  dollars !" 

"  Oh  no,  I  can  make  her  quite  comfortable 
with  fifteen,  or  twenty  at  the  utmost,  and  the 
rest  I  want  to  take  poor  little  Jessie  to  the 
shore;  the  doctor  has  adyised  me  to  make 
some  change  for  her.  Last  week  he  said 
if  anything  would  do  her  good  it  was  sea- 
bathing." 

**  If  anything,  mother  1 — Is  Jessie  so  ill  ?" 

**  She  is  yery  ill,  George.  She  seems  to  be 
going  just  in  the  way  my  other  little  girls  went. 
Haye  you  not  obsenred  that  eyery  day  she  gets 
weaker  and  paler  ?" 

**No,  mother,  but  now  I  remember  that  she 
fell  down  twice  to-day,  when  I  was  walking  up 
the  street  just  a  little  way  with  her,  and  I 
brought  her  home  in  my  arms. "  George  went  to 
the  crib  where  the  child  was  sleeping  unquietly, 
kissed  her,  stroked  her  attenuated  arms,  and 
kissed  oyer  and  oyer  again  her  almost  trans- 
parent little  hands,  and  bending  oyer  her, 
whispered,  *<Pettest  of  pets!" — then  returning 
to  his  mother's  side,  his  eyes  brimming  with 
tears,  he  said,  "Oh,  mother,  .Tessie  must  not 
die ! — Do  not  wait  to  make  up  the  sixty  dollars. 
I  will  giye  up  my  school,  and  go  into  the  cord 
and  tassel  factory.  They  giye  boys  high  wages 
there." 

*'  No,  my  son,  we  must  pursue  a  steady  plan. 
All  that  is  gained  will  be  lost  if  you  are  inter- 
rupted now ;  no,  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  shall 
haye  made  up  the  sum,  and  then,  without  the 
fear  of  running  in  debt,  I  shall  set  out  with  my 
light  little  burden,  and  return  with  it  heavier 
I  trust, — but  much  less  a  burden." 

•*  Oh !  dear  mother,  if  you  only  had  some  of 
that  money  that  father  says  he  lost  in  busi- 
ness." George  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  added,  "  How  did  my  father 


ever  get  any  money,  mother  ? — Was  his  father 
rich  ?" 

"  No,  my  son,  but  my  father  was — at  least 
what  is  called  very  rich, — ^for  a  farmer." 

"Then  it  was  yours  after  all.  Surely  my 
father  would  not  take  it  from  you ;  he  is  not 
such  a  man — at  least  he  was  not  always,"  added 
the  boy,  blushing  with  a  painful  conscioua- 
ness. 

"  Tour  father  took  it,  used  it,  and  lost  it,  my 
son ;  but  you  must  not  blame  him, — ^the  money 
was  his  according  to  law.'* 

"What!  your  money  his? — I  don't  under- 
stand that,  mother.  I  don't  see  how  money 
can  belong  to  a  person  that  does  not  earn  it, 
nor  inherit  it,  nor  have  it  given  to  him.  Oh, 
I  suppose  you  did  give  it  to  him,  mother?" 

"  No  ;  the  law  gave  it  to  him." 

"  It's  a  mean,  dishonest  law,  then, — a  law  fit 
to  have  been  made  by  pickpockets.  Who  made 
such  a  law  ? — when  was  it  made,  mother?" 

"  Oh  !  a  long  while  ago." 

"Why  don't  they  alter  it,  now  they  know 
better?" 

"  They  probably  think  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
Men  are  bound  to  support  their  families,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  more  capable  of  earn- 
ing property  than  women,  and  of  taking  care 
of  it" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  some  men  are  much  more 
capable  of  earning  and  keeping  property  than 
some  other  men,  but  for  that,  all  the  property 
is  not  given  to  them.  And  certainly  some 
women  are  every  way  more  capable  than  some 
men.  What  would  we  have  done,  mother,  but 
for  what  you  have  earned  and  saved  ?  And  if 
you  had  kept  your  own  property  how  comfort- 
able and  happy  you  might  have  been,  instead 
of  having  half  your  heart  in  the  grave  of  my 
poor  little  sister,  and  the  other  half  contriving 
how  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  us." 

"  I  have  but  done  my  duty,  dear,  and  yon 
must  look  on  the  best  side,  George ;"  and  the 
mother  was  proceeding  to  show  that  best  side, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
her  husband,  whose  loud  voice  and  thickened 
utterance  indicated  that  he  was  in  his  usual 
state  of  partial  inebriation.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  Mr.  Hutton,  one  of  his  early  friends, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Warren,  still  endured 
her  husband's  society.  George's  colour  rose  at 
the  sight  of  his  father,  and  a  mist  came  before 
his  eyes.  His  mother  perceived  this,  and  say- 
ing "  Good-night,  my  son,"  she  pushed  an  un- 
lighted  lamp  towards  him.  He  lighted  it,  and 
after  pausing  a  moment  at  Jessie's  crib,  and 
drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  withdrew  to  an  ad- 
joining closet  bed-room. 

"  Well,  Madam  Warren,"  said  her  husband, 
in  a  loud,  husky  voice,  "have  not  you  a  bit  of 
pie,  or  crumb  of  cake  to  give  us  ? — Hutton  and 
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I  have  walked  out  from  Boston,  and  are  sharp 
set" 
"  I  am  sorry  then  I  have  nothing  to  oflfer  you. " 
"  Oh  I  uromen  always  say  there  is  nothing ; 
I  guess  I  can  find  something!"  said  Warren, 
setting  open  her  cupboard-doors,  but  discover- 
ing nothing  but  very  clean  shelves,  and  a  few 
cups,  plates,  etc.  After  muttering  his  disap- 
pointment, he  perceived  in  a  corner  a  black 
bottle,  and  taking  out  the  cork,  **  By  Jove !"  he 
said,  "  here's  a  bottle  of  wine ! — this  is  luck  I — 
We've  no  wine-glasses,  but  we'll  drink  Mrs. 
Warren's  health  in  the  tumblers  I — they'll  do  I 
— Pleasant  provisions  you  keep,  Mrs.  Warren ! 
A  virtuons  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband 
—hey,  Button?" 

"  Oh,  put  up  the  wine,  Warren,"  said  Button, 
'*1  shan't  taste  a  drop  of  it!" 

*'  I  shall,  then.  Here's  a  health  to  you,  wife 
and  friend !"  and  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  it. 

Mrs.  Warren  rose,  and  putting  her  hand  on 
the  bottle,  said  mUdly,  **  You  must  not  drink 
this,  John.  The  doctor  ordered  wine-whey 
for  Jessie,  and  I  have  bought  it  for  that." 

"Never  mind;"  and    wresting    the  bottle 
from  her  hand,  Warren  set  it  down  violently 
on  the   table,  and  lighting  a  cigar  sat  down 
Beside  it.     Mrs.  Warren  was  so  accustomed  to 
his  coarseness  and  selfish  indulgence,  that  this 
caused  little  sensation,  and  she  returned  quietly 
to  her  sewing.    Button  did  not  so  easily  digest 
the  matter.    Be  sat  down  by  the  table,  and  after 
biting  his  nails  for  a  few  moments,  he  said, 
"Warren,    why    do  you  go    to    that    Roger 
Smith's  ? — ^If  you  must  haunt  a  grocery,  go 
elsewhere ; — ^he  is  a  rascal  I" 
"A  rascal ! — I  find  him  a  very  liberal  fellow." 
"Liberal!  yes, — running  up  accounts  with 
the  husband  for  the  wife  to  pay.   Did  you  hear 
how  he  served  poor  Mrs.  Farren,  the  best  wife 
—always  excepting  yours — in  Roxbury  ?" 
" No: — ^you  know  I  hate  gossip." 
"Well,  this  is  too  true  and  too  sad  a  story 
to  be  called  gossip.     That  poor  woman  had 
laid  up  a  pretty  little  sum  of  money.     She  was 
obliged  to  hide  it  to  keep  it  from  her  good-for- 
nothing  husband.    Be  got  wind  of  it  some  way 
or  other,   and  turned   over    her  trunks   and 
drawers  till  he  found  it     Be  then  carried  it  to 
Roger  Smith  and  paid  his  drinking  account  with 
it,  and  then,  boasting  how  he  got  the  money, 
began  a  new  score  I    Bear  me  out.     The  next 
day  poor  Mrs.  Farren  went  penniless  to  Smith's 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  for  her  children's  break- 
fast    The  scoundrel  refused  it!"* 

"  That  was  rather  tough,  I  own, — but  then 

vhat  business  had  she  to  hide  the  money  ?     She 

knew  it  was  his,  not  hers,  by  the  law  of  the 

land." 

"  By  the  law  of  the  land  it  may  be,  but  not 


by  the  law  of  God ;  and  there  is  neither  truth, 
honour,  nor  manhood  in  a  husband  who  will 
avail  himself  of  such  a  law,  to  take  away  the 
rightful  property  of  his  wife." 

"  Tut-tut!  what  nonsense  you  talk,  Button! 
A  married  woman  can't  have  any  rightful  pro- 
perty. Ber  husband  is  bound  to  protect  and 
support  her,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  her." 

«*  And  if  he  does  not?" 

"  Why  he  is  compelled  to — the  law  compels 
him."  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  little 
bed-room  to  which  George  had  gone  was  set  ajar. 

"The  law  abounds  in  fictions,"  rejoined 
Button.  "  Does  the  law  compel  him  ? — Tou  and 
I  know  some  wives  who  have  supported  their 
families — iAluding  their  lordly  husbands — for 
years" — ^Warren  filled  another  bumper  of  wine 
and  drank  it  off — "  and  yet  the  money  they 
earn  is  not  their  own,  and  is  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  husband's  rapacity.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  wrong  done  by  men  who  fancy  that 
old  and  barbarous  laws  give  them  rights  that 
no  human  authority  can  give.  I  knew  a  gen- 
tleman, so  called,  who  married  a  charming 
woman;  she  had  a  fortune  of  forty  thousafld 
dollars;  he,  not  a  penny.  Be  was  rather  a 
good  fellow,  but  idle.  Be  lived  on  his  wife's 
fortune,  never  earned  or  acquired  in  any  way 
a  shilling,  and  when  he  died  he  bequeathed  his 
wife's  property  to  her  while  she  remained  un- 
married,  but  he  made  some  other  disposition  of 
it  if  she  married  again!*  This  was  strictly 
legal,  Warren, — good  old  Norman  law  for  it, 
no  doubt ;  but  I  call  it  as  impudent  a  piece  of 
projected  robbery  as  ever  was  done  on  a  high- 
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way, 

"  Nonsense !  when  he  married,  the  property, 
if  it  was  personal,  and  passed  into  his  hands, 
became  his  of  course.  There  may  be  a  hard 
case  now  and  then,  but  women  don't  know  how 
to  take  care  of  property,  and  it's  best  they 
shouldn't  have  it" 

"  I  deny  that.  They  take  better  care  of 
property  than  men.  They  do  not  expose  it  to 
so  many  hazards.  They  rarely  jeopard  their 
children's  happiness  by  a  foolish  second  mar- 
riage, as  men  continually  do.  I  have  heard  a 
man,  older  and  wiser  than  either  you  or  I, 
say  that  he  has  never  known  a  woman  left  a 
widow  who,  if  she  had  but  a  roof  over  her  head, 
did  not  support  her  children.  No,  Warren,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  talk  about  women  not 
being  trusted  with  property  because  they  don't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  it  At  any  rate,  it 
is  rather  an  Irish  way  of  teaching  them  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  *  My  girls  are  all  boys,'  as 
they  say,  Warren.  When  they  marry,  if  their 
wives  have  property,  it  shall  be  secured  to 
them,  or  I'll  no  longer  own  them  for  sons  of 
mine. 
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night,  and  then  he  was  in  his  costomarj  con- 
dition. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  launched 
forth  in  inyectiyes  against  Hutton,  and  his  new- 
fangled notions,  on  which  he  freelj  bestowed 
his  favourite  epithets.  When  he  went  out, 
banging  the  door  after  him,  **  It  is  too  bad !" 
said  George.  **If  I  get  into  the  legislature 
when  I  am  a  man,  Fll  do  what  I  can  to  give 
these  old  laws  a  smoking." 

"Oh  hush,  my  son,"  said  his  mother;  "I 
trust  they  will  be  righted  long  before  that  time ; 
till  they  are,  we  must  suffer  and  do  as  best 
we  can.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  bear  anything  just 
now, — I  am  all  ready  for  our  start ;  we  are  to 
be  at  the  boat  at  one,  and  I  am  going  now  to 
settle  accounts  with  Mr.  Doyle.  Write  a  letter 
to  Anne  while  I  am  gone  to  the  shop,  and  tell 
her  I  enclose  twenty  dollars  in  it.  The  doctor 
says  Jessie  is  a  little  better  to-day.  Provi- 
dence smiles  on  us,  my  son, — ^the  weather  is 
lovely."  The  world  without  and  within  was 
aU  smiling  to  the  happy  mother.  She  went 
with  a  light  step  and  light  heart  to  Mr.  Doyle's. 
He  was  alone  in  his  counting-room,  where  he 
received  her  kindly,  for  Mr.  Doyle  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  put  a  heart  of  humanity  into 
all  his  business  relations.  "Tou  are  always 
punctual,  Mrs.  Warren,"  he  said;  "you  have 
finished  your  last  lot  of  shoes." 

"  Tes,  sir,  and  if  convenient,  I  should  like  to 
settle  my  account  with  you." 

"  Certainly,  there  is  a  small  balance  due  to 
you." 

"Small,  Mr.  Doyle!  to  me  it  seems  very 
large.  You  who  have  to  do  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  can  scarcely  conceive  what  fifty  is 
to  me,  nor  what  good  I  expect  it  to  do  me." 
Mr.  Doyle's  countenance  clouded,  but  Mrs. 
Warren  not  perceiving  this  went  on.  "My 
youngest  child  has  been  sick  all  summer,  and 
nothing,  the  doctor  says  so,  and  I  am  sure  of 
it,  could  do  her  any  good  while  she  is  in  the 

bad  air  in Street.    But  I  shall  have  her  on 

the  sea-shore  by  Tuesday  morning ;  and  owing 
to  the  captain's  goodness,  who  gives  George  a 
free  passage,  he  is  going  down  to  his  uncle's 


with  me.  But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Doyle ;  I  am  bo 
happy,  I  know  you  will  feel  with  me." 

"  I  do  with  you,  and  for  you,  Mrs.  Warren, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  that  your  husb&nd 
came  here  last  night  and  asked  for  your  dues, 
and  I  not  suspecting  that  he  came  unknown  to 
you,  paid  him  fifty-five  dollars,  so  that  there  is 
but  five  dollars  coming  to  you." 

The  sudden  change  from  light  to  darkness 
was  too  much  for  poor  Mrs.  Warren.  The 
flush  of  sweet  hopes  vanished  from  her  face. 
She  became  fearfully  pale,  and  sank  back  into 
a  chair.  She  did  not  faint,  she  did  not  weep, 
she  did  not  speak. 

Tears  gushed  from  Mr.  Doyle's  eyes.  He 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  money-drawer,  and 
eagerly  counting  out  sixty  dollars,  he  put  the 
money  into  Mrs.  Warren's  hand.  She  looked 
up,  scarcely  comprehending  what  he  was  doing. 
"  It  is  yours,  ma'am,"  he  said ;  ^piccept  it— no, 
take  it  as  your  due.  It  is  your  due.  I  could 
not  swallow  down  the  kind  words  you  spoke, 
when  you  said  you  knew  I  would  feel  for  you, 
if  I  did  not  do  this.  A  plague  on  the  laws  that 
give  a  husband  the  right  to  take  his  wife's 
earnings,  I  say.  No,  no!  don't  thank  me— 
don't  say  a  word — ^you  have  no  time  to  lose; 
get  to  the  boat  with  your  children  as  quick  as 
you  can,  and  I  will  take  your  thanks  oat  in 
pleasant  thoughts  of  all  you  are  enjoying." 

Mrs.  Warren  did  not  speak — she  could  not  : 
but  the  tears  how  flowed  plentifully,  and  they 
were  like  the  rain  in  sunshine,  when  every  drop 
is  bright  as  a  j.ewel. 

N.  B.  We  have  simply  recorded  a  recent  fact 
in  the  life  of  a  tradesman.  Whether  his  name 
be  Doyle,  or  whether  he  is  a  shoemaker,  does 
not  matter.  If  in  the  odd  chances  of  life  this 
page  should  meet  his  eye,  his  modesty  will 
pardon  the  publicity  given  to  his  beneficence,  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of  so  rare  an  example. 

While  human  nature  is  vilified  in  such  fic- 
tions as  Vanity  Fair,  we  are  anxious  to  present 
the  antidote  of  real  goodness  which  comes 
within  our  knowledge  by  personal  observation, 
or  unquestionable  report. 
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Tbst  tell  me,  love,  my  cheek  hag  lost 

The  richly  mnntlinR  glow, 
Which  told  its  own  unstadied  tale 

Of  lifp's  exulting  flow; 
And,  love,  perchance  they  dream  my  heart, 

From  its  abounding  May, 
Has  missed  some  softly  oheriahod  flower, 

They  marked  but  in  decay. 


But  ah,  they  know,  they  nothing  know, 

Of  all  the  secret  joya, 
Which  fill  the  radiant  circle  up. 

As  Cut  as  time  destroys ; 
And  still  ru  deem,  though  grace  and  bloom 

May  silently  depart, 
The  glow  but  leaves  the  rose's  cheek 

To  deepen  at  the  heart. 


'  •  «  1  . 
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A  WINTER  SCENE, 


OR  LILY  FORD. 
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(See  EngrsTing.) 


Thb  knowing  ones  of  the  pretty  little  Tillage 
of  Winslow  yery  portentously  shook,  their  heads, 
thereby  giying  the  wisdom  contained  in  them 
an  additional  impetus.  Some,  upon  the  strength 
of  this  impetus,  said,  "We'll  see  what  we 
shall  see."  Others  said  much  more;  while 
6ome  very  significantly  drew  down  the  left 
comer  of  the  mouth,  and  elevating  the  right 
eyebrow,  said  nothing.  And  all  this,  because 
Ellen  Grant,  the  village  beauty  and  the  likeliest 
maiden  aU  the  country  round,  "  would  throw 
herself  away  on  that  handsome,  worthless  Ned 
Ford,  when  she  miffht  have  had  William  Walton, 
the  young  schoolmaster,  or  young  Grey,  the 
lawyer,  or  the  rich  farmer,  Silas  Greene ;  or 
ahnost  any  of  the  best-to-do  bachelors  of  Wins- 
low,  just  for  the  asking — no,  for  the  accepting." 
Thus  spake  Aunt  Hetty,  and  Aunt  Hetty  knew ; 
and  Aunt  Hetty  added,  that  "all  Ned  Ford 
eared  for  was  to  play  on  that  eternal  fiddle  and 
read  Bums  and  Shakespeare — that  he  had  not 
three  dollars  beforehand,  and  never  would 
have."  And  what  had  Ellen  to  urge  in  reply  ? 
That  she  loved  Edward  Ford. 

She  loved  him  as  such  warm  gentle  natures 
as  her  own  can  love.  In  those  delicious  hours 
vhen  he  came  wooing,  she  felt  her  whole 
nature  drawn  in  tenderness  towards  him,  and 
when  he  took  her  unresisting  hand  and  poured 
forth  in  fervent  meaning  a  question  from  his 
soul  to  hers,  he  felt  her  tremble  to  her  heart's 
core,  and  insensibly  her  beautiful  head  inclined 
more  and  more  softly  toward  him,  until,  as  his 
arm  enclosed  her  nearer,  it  lay  nestling  upon 
bis  manly  breast,  and  he  was  answered  as, 
with  the  warmth  and  silence  of  summer  dew, 
he  felt  her  very  being  in  sweet  accord  melt  into 
his. 

Edward  Ford  owned  a  snug  little  cottage 
lith  a  small  farm  attached,  situated  about  a 
mOe  from  the  village,  and  to  this  home  he  took 
his  young  bride;  and,  disproving  the  predic- 
tions of  Aunt  Hetty,  and  the  rest  of  the  vil- 
lagers, the  loving  couple  lived  on  in  comfort  and 
harmony. 

If  Ned  Ford  would  draw  forth  touching 
melodies  from  his  violin,  and  if  he  would 
persist  in  reading  Bums  and  Shakespeare,  and 
if  he  would  occasionally  indulge  his  fancy  in 


the  construction  of  some  plaintive  verses  of  his 
own,  setting  them  to  his  own  music  for  Lily, 
his  precious  first-born,  to  try  her  sweet  voice 
upon — and  all  this  while  he  might  have  been 
patching  up  fences,  or  rethatching  his  sheds 
for  the  better  comfort  of  his  cattle — still  they 
got  on  very  happily.  Ellen  loved  his  music, 
and  loved  to  hear  him  read,  and  loved  to  see 
him  teach  her  darling  Lily.  The  indefatigable 
little  woman  spun,  and  churned,  and  tended 
her  poultry;  and  sent  or  took  her  yam  and 
butter  and  eggs  to  the  village  market,  which 
greatly  added  to  their  means  of  comfort. 

Thus,  until  their  Lily  was  sixteen,  their  life 
glided  smoothly  on.  That  winter,  however, 
brought  to  Ford  a  severe  rheumatism,  which 
lasted  all  the  weary  months  of  that  dreary 
season.  Although  Ellen  spun,  working  almost 
night  and  day,  yet  her  husband  required  so 
much  of  her  care,  that  all  her  efforts  availed 
not  much  in  keeping  that  stern  truth — ^poverty 
— out  of  their  cottage  door. 

Spring  came  with  its  genial  influences ;  and 
in  warming  into  life  the  tender  grass-blades, 
and  the  young  crocuses  and  dandelions,  it  also 
thawed  out  the  cold  and  pain  in  the  stiff  limbs 
of  Ford,  and  to  Ellen's  great  joy  he  was  able  to 
be  about  again. 

The  young  Spring  had  gradually  matured 
into  the  mellow,  fruit-yielding  Autumn  before 
the  bitter  knowledge  came  fully  upon  EUen, 
that  her  husband's  recovery  to  health  had  not 
brought  her  own  recovery  to  happiness,  that 
her  first  sorrow  was  likely  to  prove  her  least. 

That  long  illness  had  put  them  so  for  behind- 
hand that  Ford,  finding  bills  press  upon  him 
that  he  had  no  means  of  paying,  was  forced  to 
mortgage  his  little  property.  Affairs  still  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse.  Edward  had  become 
lazy  or  disheartened.  His  farm  was  ill-worked 
or  neglected,  and  by  fall,  his  horse  and  oxen 
had  to  go  for  necessary  expenses. 

Ellen  still  kept  her  cows  and  poultry,  but  it 
was  now  very  little  help  she  received  from  her 
husband.  He  had  taken  more  and  more  to  his 
beloved  fiddle,  although  it  was  not  at  home  he 
played.  Therein  lay  Ellen  Ford's  deepest 
sorrow.  Edward,  who  had  been  originally  the 
most  temperate  of  men,  now  spent  his  days — 
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often  his  nights — at  the  village  tavern,  wasting 
in  senseless  riot  the  time,  the  health,  the 
means  that  God  had  given  him  for  other  pur- 
poses. Poor  Ellen  could  not  help  thinking 
that  his  thirst  for  intoxicating  drink  commenced 
with  the  potions  of  brandy  ordered  by  his  phy- 
sician during  his  convalescence. 

It  was  now  deep  into  the  month  of  December. 
In  two  days  more  would  come  that  season  of 
rejoicing  and  roast  turkey,  "  Merry  Christmas." 
Ellen  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  for  mirth 
that  lay  before  her.  The  sigh  had  scarcely 
parted  her  lips,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Edward,  earlier  than  was  his  wont  and  per- 
fectly sober,  stood  before  her.  With  a  lightened 
and  grateful  heart,  Ellen  set  about  preparing 
the  supper.  With  gentle  homely  endeavours 
she  made  all  that  evening  as  pleasant  for  him 
as  she  could. 

Upon  the  next  morning,  earlier  than  usual, 
Edward  was  preparing  to  go  out.  The  weather 
was  bitter  cold,  and  Ellen's  wood-pile  waned 
low.  She  had  forborne  the  evening  before  to 
ask  him  to  split  her  some  wood,  as  she  did  not 
wish  to  vex  him  in  any  way.  Of  late  he  had 
eften  very  harshly  refused  her  simple  requests. 
It  was  now  with  a  timid  voice,  fearful  of  a 
rebuff,  that  Ellen  begged  him  to  split  a  few  logs. 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  yesterday,  when 
it  would  have  done  some  good  ?  You  saw  me 
doing  nothing  all  the  evening.  Tou  must  get 
along  until  night  the  best  way  you  can.  I  have 
engaged  to  work  to-day  for  Squire  Davis,  and 
I  shall  be  late  unless  I  go  at  once." 

"To  work!  Have  you?"  said  Ellen  in  a 
pleased  and  startled  tone. 

"Yes,  so  don't  detain  me.  I  am  to  get  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  as  long  as  I  choose  to 
work  for  him." 

"  How  very  fortunate !"  ejaculated  Ellen. 

"  Very,"  replied  Ford  in  a  bitter  tone,  for 
the  necessity  to  work  for  another  as  a  day 
labourer,  instead  of  working  for  himself  and  of 
his  own  sweet  wiU,  galled  his  pride  sorely. 

After  he  was  gone,  Ellen  busied  herself  in 
making  things  comfortable  for  the  children. 
It  was  market  day,  and  she  must  carry  her 
heavy  basket  to  the  village  for  the  different 
families  who  depended  upon  her  for  their 
supply  of  fresh  butter  and  eggs.  A  year  ago 
she  had  a  neat  little  wagon  and  a  good  horse 
to  drive.  Even  now  Edward  might  have  helped 
her  with  her  heavy  basket,  but  somehow  he  was 
sadly  altered. 

A  dim  presentiment  of  something  not  good 
shot  through  Ellen's  breast  as  she  stepped 
across  the  cottage  threshold  into  the  chill  air. 

"Mind,  Lily  dear,  and  take  good  care  of 
the  baby.  I  may  be  gone  longer  than  usual, 
for  I  have  to  buy  some  things  at  the  store.  If 
anything  should  happen,  send  Hetty  for  me. 


And,  darling,  be  a  little  woman  now,  and  take 
the  best  of  care  of  your  little  baby  brother." 
Lily  promised,  and  Ellen  was  gone. 

For  a  time  the  children  got  along  very  com- 
fortably. But  the  bitter  cold  without  grew 
colder,  and  the  colder  the  air  grew,  the  faster 
and  merrier  burned  the  diminishing  wood.  At 
length  the  intense  cold  seemed  to  soften.  The 
great  black  clouds  flattened  and  spread  them- 
selves sullenly  and  murkily  over  the  wide 
canopy  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Then  the 
soft  white  snow  came  stealthily  down,  and  the 
baby  clapped  his  tiny  hands,  and  crowed  in 
baby  glee  to  see  the  little  feathery,  airy,  joyous 
things  chase  each  other  down,  down,  down  so 
rapidly. 

Again  the  air  grew  colder.  The  wood  was 
all  burned,  not  a  stick  or  chip  remained.  What 
was  poor  Lily  to  do  to  keep  her  baby  brother 
warm? 

"Hetty,  dear,  we  will  go  out  and  see  if 
together  we  cannot  roll  in  one  of  those  great 
logs."  Hetty  was  the  next  child  after  Lily, 
and  was  eleven  years  old.  Lily  put  the  baby 
in  the  cradle,  and  worked  hard  with  Hetty  at 
the  unwieldy  log.  They  rolled  it  to  the  stone 
step  and  up  the  step,  but  there,  alas !  it  stuck 
fast;  with  all  their  united  strength  they  could 
not  move  it  one  inch  back  or  fortii.  What 
should  they  do  ?  The  door  was  now  fastened 
wide  open ;  the  wind  and  snow  beat  in  from 
without ;  the  fire  within  was  gradually  settling 
away  in  its  embers.  Poor  children!  Ellen's 
presentiment  was  not  a  vain  one.  Before  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon  little  Hetty,  cloaked  and 
hooded,  was  sent  out  to  face  the  whirling 
storm  in  search  of  her  mother,  with  a  tale  that 
would  almost  rob  the  poor  mother  of  her 
heart's  life.i 

"What  is  it,  dear  child?"  said  she,  as 
Hetty  entered  the  village  store.  "  You  look 
cold  and  pale.  Come  to  the  stove  and  warm 
yourself,  and  tell  me  what  has  gone  wrong." 

"  Oh  mother  I  dear  mother,  make  haste 
home.  Little  Eddy  is  dreadfully  sick.  Lily 
says  it  is  the  croup,  and  that  he  is  dying.  The 
fire  is  all  out,  and  the  room  is  full  of  snow, 
because  the  big  log  we  tried  to  roll  in,  stuck 
fast  in  the  doorway.  Then,  mother,  when  we 
went  into  the  garden  to  find  some  bits  of  old 
fence,  the  spotted  cow  followed  us.  We  were 
afraid  she  would  hurt  the  bushes,  and  while 
we  were  trying  to  drive  her  out,  she  ran  down 
to  the  end  of  the  garden  where  the  fence  is 
broken  away,  and  plunged  into  the  frozen  pond. 
And  there  she  is  above  her  knees  in  the  water, 
freezing  to  death,  for  the  ice  broke  and  let  her 
feet  through,  and  she  could  not  get  out  again. 

What  a  chapter  of  calamiUes !  EUen's  heart 
vibrated  in  pain  to  every  word  the  child  utter- 
ed.    As  she  was  hurriedly  crossing  the  street, 
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there  was  her  husband  just  entering  the  tayern. 
A  few  words  from  Ellen,  and  he  was  as  anxious 
as  she,  for  in  his  heart  he  dearly  loved  his 
bright  boy.  He  promised  to  go  for  the  doctor, 
ud  to  overtake  Ellen  on  her  way  home.  It 
was  not  until  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
half  reached  the  cottage,  that  Edward  joined 
them. 

The  three  proceeded  in  sorrow  and  silence 
until  they  neared  theiv  cottage.  There  stood 
two  of  their  old  cows,  who  gave  them  a  look  of 
recognition  as  they  passed.  But  the  third — all 
became  Edward  had  been  too  lazy  to  mend  the 
fences — the  third  was  freezing  in  the  pond. 
Bat  no !  as  they  came  up  to  the  cottage,  there, 
m  the  shed,  looking  crestfallen  and  demure, 
to  be  sore,  but  alive,  and  seemingly  like  to 
lire,  stood  their  "  spotted  cow  !'*  And — was  it 
magic  ? — ^from  the  cottage  window  gleamed  the 
brightest,  cheeriest  of  roaring  fires.  The  log, 
too,  was  away,  and  the  door  closed.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  With  a  trembling  hand  and  beating 
heart  Ellen  opened  the  door.  There  in  the 
warm  firelight^sat,  with  her  baby  in  his  arms, 
a  form  that  seemed  to  her  bewildered  gaze 
more  divine  than  human.  His  clear  open  eye 
and  brow,  his  light  flowing  hair,  and  radiant 


sunny  face,  as  he  looked  up  at  her,  brought 
but  one  image  to  her  mind,  and  instinctively 
she  felt  for  him  a  mysterious  awe,  in  which, 
strange  to  say,  Lily  did  not  seem  to  participate. 
Ellen  bent  over  her  baby  as  he  lay  in  the 
stranger's  arms,  and  seeing  him  still,  and  with 
closed  eyes,  she  almost  breathlessly  whispered — 

"  Is  he  dead  ?" 

<*  He  is  not  dead,  he  only  sleeps." 

**  Hit  very  words — almost  his  words  I"  con- 
tinued Ellen  in  a  low  voice,  checking  herself 
for  her  impiety  in  thus  involuntarily  mingling 
the  presence  of  the  young  man  before  her  with 
that  of  the  Divine  Christ. 

And  what  did  the  stranger  not  do  for  this 
family  ?  Upon  each  member  of  the  cottage  his 
presence  ever  acted  like  a  spell  for  good.  He 
went  to  the  bottom  of  Ford*s  tangled  affairs, 
untwisting  all  clearly.  With  order  came  hope 
and  honest  effort.  In  time  the  mortgage  was 
paid  off,  the  farm  restocked;  Bums  and 
Shakespeare  were  again  taken  from  the  shelf; 
when  the  fiddle  gave  forth  its  voice  it  was  not 
at  the  tavern ;  and  when,  after  a  short  period, 
and  in  the  age  of  her  now  budding  womanhood, 
the  stranger  asked  in  wedlock  the  hand  of  Lily 
Ford,  he  was  not  refused. 
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"  AmoQg  th«  rapentiUoiui  of  the  Senectfl,  is  one  remarkftble  for  its  Bingnlar  beauty.  When  a  maiden  diea,  they 
iBprism  a  young  bird,  until  it  flrst  begins  to  try  its  powers  of  song,  and  then  loading  it  with  messages  and  caresses^ 
tfa«j  loose  its  bonds  OTor  her  grave,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  not  Ibid  its  wing,  nor  close  its  eyes,  until  it  has  flown  to 
tbeipirit-Iand,  and  deliTered  its  precioos  burden  of  affection  to  the  loved  and  lost," 


iviT  thou  bird  I  on  fleetest  pinions  go^ 
We  wait  to  miss  thee,  in  yon  aaure  high, 

love's  holiest  treaaurea  on  thee  we  bestow. 
Which  thou  wilt  bear  to  climes  beyond  the  sky. 

Mter  thou  not  I  *ti11  Peri-like  hast  won 
An  entrance  into  Paradise — where  dwells 

rbe  cherished  one»  Uist  fttun  our  side  hath  g^ne ; 
Whom  Taeant  seat  our  tale  of  sorrow  tells. 

If  there  be  one,  amid  the  angel  band. 

Whose  golden  harp  gives  back  tht  twedeMi  tone; 
If  Olid  the  bright  and  lair,  in  that  blest  land, 

One  seemeth  hrighUdy  fairoA,  'tis  our  own. 

Our  ownl — thoult  know  her  by  the  gentle  smile 
Soothing  the  soul,  like  whisperings  from  heaven; 

And  by  the  lore-lit  eye,  whose  gleams  meanwhile 
Shall  Tie  with  starry  crowns,  to  seraphs  giTen. 

On  that  young  head  thy  precious  burden  shower. 
Familiar  household  greetingis — thai  caress, 

Whose  faintest  murmur  had  the  magic  power, 
To  wake  her  soul  to  deepest  tenderness. 


Tell  her— within  that  heart  there  is  a  shrine 
Deep    deep— on  which  no  mortal  eye  may  look, 

Where  glows  her  image— changeless  and  dirine, 
Whose  deaUdett  power  long  hopeless  years  can  brook. 

Tell  her^-how  we  have  mourned  her;  that  the  eyes 
That  smiled  upon  her  youth,  have  tearful  grown ; 

The  lips  that  breathed  her  childhood's  melodies, 
like  broken  harp-strings,  tremble  in  their  tone. 

Tell  her^-that  when  our  wonted  vesper  hymn. 
Floats  moumfrilly  and  cloudlike  up  to  Heaven, 

Toung  hearts  are  sad,  and  flashing  eyes  are  dim. 
With  memories  of  the  link  from  houe'a  chain  riTon. 

Tell  her — ^that  every  *<tree  and  flower*  she  loved. 
Seems  like  an  angel  presence  to  our  eyes ; 

The  silTery  stream  and  fount  by  which  she  roved, 
QIow  with  a  halo  shed  from  out  the  skies. 

Prom  that  far  spirit^lime,  sweet  bird,  return; 

Bring  us  fbnd  tidings  ft^om  that  land  of  rest, 
How  will  our  waiting  spirits  hope  and  yearn 

Por  Love's  own  token,  from  our  crvwned  and  Uesi  ! 


THE  FATE, 
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OHAPTBB  I. 

**  Beware  of  Jealoofff ; 
It  is  th«  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on."— Shauspia&i. 

SoMETiMBB  in  the  studios  of  artists  may  be 
seen  copies  of  an  old  painting,  of  such  singular 
power,  that  once  looked  upon,  the  impression 
becomes  fixed  for  ever  upon  the  mind.  Vio- 
lating, as  it  does,  the  legitimate  proyince  of 
art,  which  is  to  beautify  or  ennoble,  the  natural 
effect  is  that  of  painful  distortion — an  impres- 
sion of  maddening  force,  which  rivets  the  eye, 
while  the  yery  soul  writhes  with  pain  if  not 
with  disgust.  Indeed,  all  works  unaccordant 
with  the  harmonies  of  our  nature  are  pro- 
ductiye  of  pain,  and  serve,  just  in  proportion 
as  they  prevail  in  the  public  taste,  still  farther 
to  remove  the  human  mind  from  that  harmo- 
nious sphere  which  alone  can  insure  its  repose. 
The  more  finely  constituted  is  the  organization 
of  the  observer,  the  more  profound  is  its  recoil 
firom  all  departures  from  the  elements  of  the 
beautiful ;  hence  it  is,  that  works,  in  whatever 
line  of  art  they  may  be  conceived,  which  are 
crude  or  distorted — ^intense  rather  than  pas- 
sionate— ^morbid  more  than  sentimental — ex- 
citable instead  of  enthusiastic — that  is,  partial 
and  accidental  rather  than  universal — are  at 
length  instinctively  rejected  by  the  human 
mind  aiid  fall  into  oblivion,  while  the  simplest 
exhibition  of  an  harmonious  truth  will  live  for 
ever  in  the  affections  of  man, — 

«  A  thing  of  beautj  is  a  joy  fbr  ever." 

The  picture  to  which  we  refer  represents  a 
young  girl,  with  a  countenance  at  once  sweet 
and  impassioned,  clasped  in  the  bony  arms  of 
a  skeleton.  Beauty  in  the  embrace  of  Death 
may  be  the  name.  The  eyes  of  the  maiden 
expres»  a  dreamy  delight — ^they  are  turned 
away  from  the  observer,  and  from  the  ghastly 
object  which  detains  her;  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  tendefly  embrace  the  skull,  and  the 
others  trifle  with  the  skinless  shoulder. 

But  it  is  in  the  skeleton  that  the  artist  has 
exhibited  the  utmost  triumph  of  skiU.  There 
18  an  exultant  bearing  of  the  bony  frame,  a 
triumphant  pleasure  in  the  lifeless  jaws,  an 


hilarious  ecstasy  about  the  eyeless  sockets, 
which  rivet  the  attention,  and  make  us  wonder 
how  the  framework  of  a  face  can  be  made  so 
expressive ;  more  than  this,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
portrait,  that  the  particular  bones  of  a  parti- 
cular body  only  could  have  been  so  delineated. 

And  now  to  the  story  connected  with  this 
singular  production  of  art 

Agatha  was  a  poor  ballad-singer  of  Rome, 
who  appeared  every  day  at  certain  angles  of 
the  Corso,  and  warbled  songs  of  a  wild  and 
impassioned  beauty,  in  which  were  blent  the 
gorgeousness  of  oriental  imagery  with  a  sweet 
Italian  tenderness,  and  touches  of  mournful 
depth  spell-binding  the  listener.  Indeed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  girl  was  such  as  to  arrest 
the  observer,  for  she  sang  as  if  her  very  soul 
hung  in  her  accents,  and  looked  from  the  wells 
of  her  strange  eyes.  Then,  too,  she  was  so 
appealing  in  her  looks,  yet  so  courageous  in 
her  maidenly  bearing,  that,  child  as  she  was, 
an  instinctive  respect  pervaded  the  looker-on, 
and  he  went  his  way  with  a  fervent  and  uncon- 
scious benedicit^. 

From  the  rich  olive  hue  of  her  cheek,  and  a 
certain  litheness  of  motion,  like  that  of  a 
fawn,  uncertain,  startled,  yet  wildly  graceful, 
and  from  the  dainty  accent  of  her  sweet  Italian 
dialect,  it  was  rumoured  that  Agatha  was  of 
Moorish  blood ;  but  this  was  the  idle  conjecture 
of  people  who  cared  not  to  inquire  into  the 
fortunes  of  a  street-singer. 

She  had  been  seen  for  about  three  years  at 
her  usual  stand  upon  the  Corso,  singing  in  her 
rich  low  tones,  and  always  habited  the  same ; 
a  pink  skirt  with  bodice  of  green,  and  a  slight 
scarf  of  green  also  wound  amid  her  black 
locks.  Was  she  privileged  to  wear  the  colour 
.of  the  Prophet?  None  knew.  Those  who 
began  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  girl 
observed  that  she  invariably  retired,  after 
singing  her  round  of  ballads,  to  the  ruins  of 
the  column  of  Antonine,  where  she  was  joined 
by  a  youth,  an  artist  scarcely  older  than  herself. 
One  evening,  as  she  reached  her  wonted  trysting 
place,  Guido,  for  thus  was  the  youth  called, 
met  her  with  an  angry  frown,  and  turned  from 
her  proffered  lip  witii  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt. 

The  girl  placed  her  slight  hand  upon  his 
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shoulder  and  pushed  him  back,  while  she  fixed 
her  flashing  eyes  upon  his  face.  She  turned 
twaj,  and  Guido  pronounced  her  name.  At 
this  soond  she  sprang  to  his  arms  and  covered 
his  cheek  with  kisses.  But  Quido  was  still 
sullen  and  silent,  and  when  she  saw  how  it 
was,  her  Moorish  pride  returned,  and  she  left 
him  without  a  word. 

No  sooner  did  the  youth  see  that  she  was 
resUj  gone,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  most  vio- 
lent expressions  of  rage.  Perceiving  a  bouquet, 
which  she  had  cast  aside,  he  spurned  it  with 
his  heel,  and  fairly  ground  the  trifle  irfto  the 
earth:  this  done,  he  sat  long  waiting  and 
watching  in  the  hope  she  would  return.  The 
Incid  stars  and  the  crescent  moon  hung  like 
gems  in  the  pure  warm  atmosphere,  and  the 
Dight  breeze  crept  softly  around  the  old  ruin, 
yet  he  was  alone.  He  leaned  back  and  listened 
to  the  echoes  of  feet  and  the  hum  of  voices  as 
they  died  away  in  the  distance,  thinking  how 
all  moved  alert  and  hopeful,  stirred  by  some 
glowing  consciousness  that  impelled  to  action, 
while  he,  uncertain  and  miserable,  had  less,  of 
Titality  than  the  poor  dog  that,  faithful  through 
a  day  of  labour,  received  the  scanty  crust  of 
the  beggar  and  stretched  itself  to  sleep.  Slowly 
many  a  mendicaat  moved  by  to  his  covert  in  a 
wall,  or  niche  of  a  temple,  there  to  sleep  un- 
harmed in  that  delicious  climate,  and  rise  at 
mom  to  beg  the  trifle  that  sufficed  for  existence. 
Aimless  in  life,  yet  content  they  seemed,  and 
he  unconsciously  asked  himself  why  he  could 
not  be  the  same. 

*'Ko,  no,  I  have  aspiration,  therefore  I 
cannot  be  content — I  love,  therefore  am  I 
miserable." 

He  had  spoken  aloud  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  feeling,  supposing  himself  to  be  alone ;  but 
*  ^gg&r  of  venerable  aspect  occupied  an  angle 
of  the  column,  and  he  replied : 

"Tea,  my  son,  that  is  the  secret  of  your 
grief,  yet  is  your  wretchedness  better  than  my 
indifference ;"  and  he  began  in  a  low  tone  to 
inproTise. 

"0  Rome,  ancient  and  beautiful ! — ^midway 
amongst  the  nations  of  earth,  ancient  despoiler 
of  the  ancient,  and  thyself  despoiled.  Lo  the 
nysteries  of  his  fall,  the  mysteries  of  Jesus* — 
Greece  hath  done  thee  tribute,  and  the  farthest 
isles  brought  offerings  of  wealth  and  beauty. 
Now  the  dirges  of  decayed  empires,  the  re- 
quiems of  buried  kings  sound  for  ever  amid 
the  ruins  of  thy  ancient  glory. 

"Rome,  beautiful  Rome! — What  though  thy 
temples  perish,  thy  palaces  be  despoiled,  still 
shall  these  in  aftertimes  speak  of  thy  grea^ess, 
ttd  send  strange  and  beautiful  truths  into 
human  hearts — thou  shalt  live  in  the  aspira- 

•  The  Egyptian  obelisk  in  front  of  St  Peter*a 


tions  of  men — thou  shalt  glow  in  the  love  of 


ii 


ages 

Guido  tossed  him  a  trifle  in  reward  for  his 
easily-raised  enthusiasm,  and  the  beggar  at 
once  showered  upon  him  the  usual  amount  of 
blessings,  hastily  muttered  a  pater  noster,  and 
then  gathering  his  tattered  robe  over  his  fine 
picturesque  head,  was  soon  buried  in  sleep. 


CHAPTEB   II. 

"  He  wooed  a  brii^ht  and  burning  itar ; 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom, 
The  straining  eye  that  followed  fkr 

His  oft  receding  plume ; 
The  heartsick  listening,  while  his  steed 

Sent  eohoes  on  the  breese ; 
The  pang — but  when  did  fame  take  heed 

Of  grioft  obscure  as  these." 

HuiAirB. 

When  Agatha  left  her  lover  in  anger,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  sought  the  dwelling  of  her 
mother  with  a  sorrowful  heart.  She  in  part 
knew  the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  but  with 
the  natural  pride  of  youth  and  innocence  she 
would  not  explain.  '*  Suppose  I  did  accept  a 
bouquet  from  the  old  Count  Julian,"  she  said 
to  herself,  *Ms  he  not  old  enough  to  be  my 
great  grandfather  ?  and  did  he  not  reward  me 
bountifully  for  my  song,  so  that  I  could  the 
sooner  hasten  to  Guido  ?  and  did  he  not  smile 
upon  me  like  an  old  priest  ?  Surely  there  is 
no  harm !" 

But  Agatha  forgot  to  say  that  the  old  Count 
called  her  beautiful,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  nobles  of  Rome.  Guido  could  not 
forget  this,  and  hence  his  jealous  rage,  and  the 
hours  of  suffering  which  he  passed  by  the 
column  of  Antonine. 

Agatha  had  been  early  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  her  mother  having  been  for  many 
years  in  a  state  of  quiet  lunacy,  produced  by 
early  but  secret  griefs,  which  left  her  incapable 
of  forethought  or  profitable  exertion.  In  the 
infancy  and  childhood  of  Agatha  she  had  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  receiving  alms  for 
her  scanty  sustenance,  or  when  this  failed, 
sleeping  away  the  long  hours,  till  the  pangs  of 
hunger  drove  her  forth.  It  was  at  these  times 
that  she  sang  legends  of  glowing  but  barbaric 
beauty,  in  a  language  foreign  to  those  about 
her.  As  Agatha  grew  older,  she  inquired  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  learned  to  warble 
the  air  disconnected  with  the  sentiment ;  this  for 
awhile  aroused  the  vagrant  intellect  of  the 
mother,  and  she  translated  the  songs  into 
Italian,  and  listened  with  delighted  interest  to 
the  voice  of  the  child.  '*  Sing,  my  child,  sing  I" 
she  would  say,  *'it  is  thy  father's  tongue,  and 
most  beautiful;"  and  little  Agatha  poured  her 
whole  soul  into  the  melody,  in  the  joy  she  felt 
at  seeing  the  interest  of  her  mother  awakened. 
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Then  as  she  walked  along  people  cast  bright 
glances  npon  the  girl,  and  gave  to  beauty  and 
innocence  what  suffering  had  failed  to  extort. 
Alas  for  humanity !  and  a  benison  upon  God's 
best  gift,  the  sense  of  the  beautiful — a  prayer, 
too,  that  we  grow  not  callous  of  heart  and  loye 
the  gift,  that  we  do  not  open  our  ears  to  the 
tones  of  melody,  and  close  them  to  the  far 
holier  cries  of  distress. 

When  the  mother  saw  that  the  voice  of 
Agatha  brought  all  the  relief  they  needed,  she 
buried  herself  for  weeks  and  months  in  her 
poor  room,  nor  went  abroad,  although  her 
child  brought  the  sweetest  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  urged  her  with  all  the  dear  pleadings  of 
childhood.  From  this  cause  her  health  began 
to  decline,  so  that  she  was  really  unable  to 
moTe,  but  would  sit  for  hours  with  folded 
hands,  and  that  helpless  smile  belonging  to  the 
gentler  states  of  lunacy  upon  her  lips,  silent  to 
everything  but  the  presence  of  Agatha.  No 
sooner  did  she  appear  than  she  caught  her  in  her 
arms,  and  held  her  to  her  breast,  as  if  at  each 
separation  maternal  love  were  bom  anew.  These 
exciting  moments,  with  the  intervals  of  solitary 
despondence,  made  sad  havoc  upon  the  health 
of  the  victim,  and  now,  when  Agatha  returned 
from  her  painful  interview  with  Guido,  she 
found  her '  mother  stretched  upon  the  couch 
nearly  insensible.  The  voice  of  her  child  roused 
her  to  consciousness,  but  this  time  there  was 
no  burst  of  emotion :  she  put  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  kissed  her  softly,  and  patted  her 
cheek,  as  if  fondling  an  infant. 

*<  I  am  ill,  dear  Agatha,"  she  at  length  said, 
"  and  may  leave  thee  at  any  time.  Let  me  tell 
thee  what  much  concerns  thee." 

She  opened  her  breast,  and  produced  a  small 
emerald  ornament  suspended  around  her  neck. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  exquisitely 
mounted  with  gold.  She  showed  Agatha  how 
to  turn  a  screw  in  the  neck,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  hollowed  to  contain  a  liquid.  Sus- 
pending this  around  the  neck  of  the  girl,  she 
continued. 

'*Now  listen,  child.  Some  time  I  will  tell 
thee  all  our  story. — Ah!  sweet,  I  will  sleep 
now,"  and  she  fell  back  half  unconscious.  As 
she  did  so,  her  hand  instinctively  sought  the 
bauble  in  her  bosom,  which  not  finding,  she 
started  up  with  an  expression  of  terror. 

"  Here,  mother,  here,"  said  Agatha,  present- 
ing the  emerald. 

"Ah!  yes,  child,  I  might  have  died  and  not 
have  revealed  the  secret.  Thou  must  hear. 
In  my  own  land  we  are  taught  less  than  women 
learn  here, — ^but  oh !  Agatha,  we  learn  to  love 
with  an  intensity  and  devotion  unknown  in  this 
place  of  false  and  fickle  hearts.  Knowledge  is 
the  tomb  of  love,  Agatha,  and  we  who  feel  that 


in  one  heart  is  the  circle  of  our  existence, 
lavish  our  all  of  life  and  love  there,  nor  care 
for  the  wreck  that  may  ensue.  It  was  thus  I 
loved  thy  father.  Sweet,  thou  art  like  him, — 
I  will  tell  the  story. — He  was  of  noble  blood — 
and  I— child,  child,  never  change  thy  robe, — 
wear  the  green  as  most  fit,  as  I  will  tell  thee 
why  some  day  when  thou  dost  return." 

Again  she  relapsed  into  silence,  but  missing 
the  emerald,  she  started  up  once  more,  and 
resumed  her  narrative. 

<*  la  our  land,  Agatha,  we  talk  by  flowers, 
and  learn  our  little  destinies  by  the  stars. 
Now,  lose  not  a  word.  Thou  art  a  creature  of 
passion — thy  every  thought  is  a  lover's  impulse, 
and  thy  emotions,  even  beyond  this  clime,  fer- 
vent as  it  is.  It  has  been  predicted  of  thee,  that 
thou  shalt  cause  the  death, — ^not  of  thy  lover, 
child,  but  thy  husband.  Now  mark :  in  conse- 
quence thou  wilt  be  -in  deadly  peril — they  will 
take  thee  to  their  vile  prisons,  and  rack  thy 
tender  limbs ;  and  chains,  the  scaffold,  and 
death  await  thee.  To  that  hour  keep  this, 
wear  it  about  thy  person  secretly,  and  never 
part  therefrom.  Love,  dear,  'tis  but  a  drop, 
and  death  will  be  easy  and  certain." 

She  drew  the  girl  to  her  bosom  as  she  spoke, 
and  kissed  her  lips  and  cheeks  amid  showers  of 
tears,  as  if  the  hour  of  suffering  were  even  then 
at  hand.  Agatha  also  clung  to  her  neck  in 
tears,  for  she  saw  the  ebbing  pulse  of  her  poor 
parent,  and  knew  that  she  was  dying.  All 
night  she  bathed  her  temples,  and  soothed  her 
faint  and  incoherent  visions,  but  when  the  day 
broke,  the  spirit  had  fled. 

Agatha  knew  not  that  the  body  of  the  un- 
confessed  woman  was  carried  to  unhallowed 
ground;  she  knew  not  that  she  was  looked 
harshly  upon  by  the  priest,  and  that  in  her 
grief  no  one  sympathised  ;  for,  except  her 
mother  and  Guido,  she  had  lived  nearly  alone, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  usages  of  those  about 
her.  Guido  had  taught  her  to  kneel  at  certain 
indications,  and  to  repeat  prayers  to  the  Virgin, 
in  which  she  found  comfort ;  but  then  she  had 
learned  so  much  from  her  lover,  which  had 
been  most  pleasant  to  learn,  that  poor  Agatha, 
when  she  knelt,  and  when  she  prayed,  knew 
little  of  the  sanctity  implied  therein,  and  sup- 
posed the  whole  matter  a  means  of  pleasing 
him.  Had  she  not  stood  to  Guido  for  a  Ma- 
donna, and  did  he  not  kneel  daily  before  it, 
and  had  she  not  refused  to  stand  for  any  other 
artist,  only  because  he  desired  her  not?  and 
was  not  everything  that  pleased  Guido  most 
delightful  to  herself?  Alas!  poor  Agatha's 
knowledge  was  slight  indeed,  but  out  of  such  a 
soul  the  combinations  of  even  a  few  thoughts 
are  infinite — the  more  when  love  only  is  the 
suggester. 
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CHAPTBB  III. 

**A  Tery  IboUeb,  fond  old  man." 

Shakxbpsiri. 

Thx  night  after  the  scene  which  we  have  de- 
seribed,  Gaido  went  as  usual  to  the  Corso  with  a 
single  hlossom,  as  had  been  his  wont,  for  the 
bodice  of  Agatha.  The  lovers  were  poor  indeed, 
but  these  simple  tokens  of  love  were  to  them  of 
priceless  value  ;  and  Guido  well  knew  that  poor 
Agatha,  despite  her  pride,  would  be  heavy  and 
faint  of  heart  did  she  suppose  him  really 
estranged  from  her.  He  hurried  from  place  to 
place  where  she  was  most  likely  to  be  seen, 
but  no  Agatha  was  there.  It  was  now  his  turn 
to  suffer  aU  he  had  imagined  for  her,  and  he 
hurried  to  her  dwelling,  filled  with  remorse  and 
a  love,  the  depths  of  which  were  unknown  to 
himself  till  now. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the 
scene  presented.  Agatha  had  strown  flowers 
over  her  dead  mother,  and  was  kneeling  by  her 
side,  weeping  and  singing  low  chants,  and  by 
turns  exhausting  her  little  stock  of  prayers 
learned  from  her  lover,  and  then  breaking 
forth  into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of 
grief.  It  was  a  blending  of  Christian  and 
oriental  usages,  harmonious  only  because  the 
natural  utterance  of  a  young  and  fervent  heart. 

At  the  sight  of  her  lover,  poor  Agatha  cast 
'herself  upon  his  bosom,  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
present,  and,  in  the  excess  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions, she  fainted.  Half  delirious  as  was  the 
meeting  of  the  lately  estranged  lovers,  perhaps 
these  momenta  of  perfect  union  were  the  nearest 
approach  to  happiness  allotted  to  mortals.  It 
was  certainly  the  last  awarded  to  these,  and 
poor  Agatha  sat  hour  after  hour  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  Guido,  forgetful  of  the  past,  thought- 
less of  the  future,  with  nothing  but  a  dreamy 
consciousness  of  being  blest  in  the  present. 
Alas !  that  the  waking  of  love  should  be  always 
to  sorrow, — often  to  despair. 

That  night,  when  Agatha  removed  her  dress 
for  the  night,  the  emerald  snake  upon  her  bosom 
recalled  her  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  future. 
Simple-hearted  as  she  was,  ignorant  of  all 
counteracting  sources  of  thought,  she  never 
once  doubted  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  but 
vielded  to  it  aSlmfcp.  unconquerable  fate.  She 
to  cause  the  deaUi^^uido ! — the  thought  was 
madness.  She  dwelt  upon  it,  till  to  her  af- 
frighted vision  the  most  terrible  contingencies 
seemed  realities,  and  every  impulse  of  her  own 
sweet  loving  heart  grew  deadly  and  distorted. 
Guido,  the  true  Guido,  receded  from  her  into  a 
sublime  majesty,  an  angelic  nobleness  and  for- 
bearance ;  while  she,  unhappy  girl,  grew  fiend- 
ish and  malignant  in  her  own  eyes. 

She  passed  the  night  with  these  images 
floating  before  her,  and  when  her  lover  return- 


ed in  the  morning,  she  was  tossing  in  the  deli- 
rium of  fever.  With  manly  tenderness  Guido 
conveyed  her  to  a  convent,  where  she  would 
have  all  the  care  and  protection  which  a  help- 
less and  friendless  maiden  required.  The  good 
sisters  did  all  that  gentle  care  could  do  to 
relieve  her  sufferings,  and  shortly  she  was  able' 
to  realize  her  situation,  and  prepare  for  the 
future.  Her  course  in  this  was  made  easier 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  sisterhood,  who,  finding 
how  deplorably  ignorant  was  the  poor  girl  in 
all  spiritual  matters,  set  themselves  at  once  to 
the  task  of  conversion. 

Agatha,  tractable  and  affectionate,  found  no 
difficulty  in  adopting  all  Christian  usages,  and 
she  submitted  to  baptism  as  well  as  to  other  rites, 
with  a  readiness  that  quite  charmed  her  lover 
and  delighted  the  nuns.  Still  Guido  was  far 
from  being  happy.  From  the  time  of  her  re- 
covery he  had  observed  an  abstraction  and 
coldness  on  the  part  of  Agatha,  which  surprised 
as  much  i^s  it  grieved  him ;  for  her  look  and 
tone  were  so  sadly  tender  that  he  felt  assured 
her  heart  was  unchanged.  To  all  his  inquiries 
she  answered  only  with  a  flood  of  tears  and  the 
simple  words : 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Guido ;  I  love  you,  but  I  am 
most  miserable." 

At  length  Guido  besought  the  Abbess  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  young 
girl's  grief,  and  Agatha,  glad  to  disburden  her 
mind,  withheld  nothing  but  the  secret  of  the 
emerald ;  this  being  necessary  to  her  own  pre- 
servation from  horrible  tortures  at  a  period  she 
unhesitatingly  believed  must  come,  she  instinc- 
tively reserved  in  her  communication.  The 
advice  of  the  abbess  was  death  to  the  hopes  of 
Guido.  She  impressed  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  upon  the  mind  of  Agatha  the  neces- 
sity of  her  taking  vows,  as  the  only  means 
of  escaping  crime;  for  it  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  suppress  superstition,  of 
whatever  kind,  but  rather  to  direct  it  into 
channels  subservient  to  the  church.  The  girl 
now  found  herself  no  match  for  the  many  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  steady 
exercises  of  power  by  the  Abbess,  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  of  priests,  bewildered  and 
deadened  her  faculties,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  them  but  her  own  instinctive  love  of 
freedom,  and  that  wearying  repugnance  to 
pursuits  and  ceremonies  which  she  neither 
loved  nor  understood.  Added  to  this,  the 
melancholy  Guido  haunted  the  passages  of  the 
convent  with  his  pale  sad  looks,  till  the  girl 
was  half  mad  with  grief  and  terror. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  old  Count  Julian  missed 
the  song  of  the  pretty  ballad-girl,  and  scouted 
far  and  wide  to  ascertain  her  fate.  At  length  he 
traced  her  residence  to  the  convent,  and  has- 
tened to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Abbess. 
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The  latter  at  once  detected  the  opportunity  for 
enriching  her  order.  She  dwelt  mach  upon 
the  purity  and  beanty  of  Agatha,  and  the  glory 
it  would  be  to  the  church  to  hare  folded  such  a 
lamb  beneath  its  care,  one  who  promised  here- 
after to  riral  6t  Cecilia  herself  in  her  beanty 
of  Toice,  and  the  rapt  devotion  of  her  inspired 
nelody.  The  old  Count  was  rich  and  crafty, 
but  no  match  for  the  organized  craft  of  the 
Abbess,  with  her  newly  awakened  covetous- 
neas,  and  the  object  of  barter  in  her  own  power. 
She  dilated  upon  the  position  of  Agatha  as  a 
candidate  for  tows — of  the  future  hopes  of  the 
church — she  even  dwelt  with  pathos  upon  the 
devotion  of  Guido,  who  resigned  her  with  a 
breaking  heart  as  a  duty  to  God  only,  but  who 
would  be  frantic  to  see  her  other  than  one  of 
the  sisters. 

The  result  was,  the  Count,  old  and  luxurious, 
agreed  to  lay  large  donations  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin,  provided  she  would  grant  him  the 
possession  of  a  young  and  lovely  wife ;  and  the 
predictions  of  Agatha,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Onido  were  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  best  might 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  bring  the  girl  to  the 
required  view  of  the  matter ;  but  the  Abbess 
was  practised  in  every  shade  of  human  emotion, 
and  skilful  in  curbing  and  diverting  it  Besides, 
the  subject  was  so  slowly  and  so  insidiously 
worked  into  the  mind  of  Agatha,  that  she  found 
herself  moving  in  a  prescribed  channel,  un- 
conscious how  or  why.  Guido  was  entirely 
excluded  from  her  presence  as  an  improper 
subject  for  thought,  to  one  so  soon  to  become 
the  bride  of  heaven.  If  at  any  time  the  poor 
girl,  remembering  his  love,  his  all  of  tenderness 
and  devotion,  and  his  last  agonized  look  of 
despair,  sought  the  presence  of  the  Abbess 
with  frantic  entreaties  for  freedom,  the  calm, 
gentle  Abbess  soothed  her  tenderly ;  told  of  the 
glory  and  the  triumph  of  the  soul  in  spurning 
the  cries  of  sensual  affection,  and  then,  leading 
her  to  the  organ,  (for  Agatha  learned  music 
almost  by  instinct,)  she  poured  forth  such  deep 
unearthly  melody  that,  even  the  nuns,  cold  as 
they  had  grown,  and  dead  to  love,  felt  them- 
selves glowing  with  strange  emotions,  which 
they  mistook  for  religious  fervour. 

CHAPTSE  lY. 

**  Hod  wo  never  loved  so  wildly^ 
Hod  we  never  loved  lo  blindly ; 
Never  mot  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  brokenJiearted.'' 

BcaKS. 

Time,  while  it  did  not  change  the  heart  of 
Agatha,  gave  room  for  many  influences  to  have 
their  force  upon  her  character — instruction,  too, 
did  its  office  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  thought ; 
but  despondence,  the  growth  of  an  unconscious 


despair,  did  more  to  bring  on  the  result  so 
much  desired  by  the  Abbess.  After  months 
and  months  of  untiring  effort  to  bring  the 
victim  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  it  was  known 
publicly,  that  the  old  Count  Julian  was  to  wed 
the  beautiful  ballad-singer  of  Rome.  After  the 
ordinary  preparations  demanded  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  details  of  which  belong  rather  to 
the  list  of  an  upholsterer  than  to  the  purposes 
of  Art,  the  city  palace  of  the  Roman  was  put 
in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  bride. 

In  all  this  gorgeous  display,  poor  Agatha 
felt  no  interest.  Her  only  mental  exclamation 
was,  "  I  shall  be  free — I  shall  not  be  the  death 
of  Guido. "  Sometimes  thoughts  of  another  kind 
would  take  indistinct  shapes,  and  she  would 
say,  *' Surely  the  good  old  Count  Julian  will 
die  with  no  harm  from  me ;  but  God  preserve 
him  should  he  rouse  the  something,  I  know  not 
what,  which  makes  him  so  odious  to  me !"  And 
then  she  would  kneel  to  the  Virgin,  and  pray 
with  an  impassioned  fervour,  by  which  she  hoped 
to  escape  from  crime,  and  be  able  to  endure 
the  revolting  future. 

We  have  said  she  took  no  interest  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  princely  mansion  over  ' 
which  she  was  to  preside.  There  was  one  room 
which  she  stipulated  should  be  sacred  to  her- 
self, unprofaned  by  any  foot  but  her  own.  Into 
this  the  girl  threw  all  the  gorgeousness  of  her 
oriental  fancy  in  decorations  at  once  delicate' 
and  sumptuous.  Rose-colour  and  pearl,  the 
daintiest  alabaster,  and  gems  that  grew  as  it 
were  out  of  the  harmonies  of  light  and  shade, 
made  this  room  at  once  soothing  and  exciting 
to  the  senses.  Blossoms  that  breathe  of  the 
first  creation  of  sweets;  birds  of  sad  rich 
melody ;  and  water  stealing  with  a  light  flash 
into  vases  of  pearly  whiteness,  filled  the  mind, 
not  with  images  of  delight,  but  those  of  mourn- 
ful tenderness,  when  the  verging  of  a  pang 
seems  to  hallow  the  sweetness  of  enjoyment. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  massive  silken 
curtain  lined  with  gray.  Upon  lifting  this  the 
observer  found  himself  in  front  of  a  single 
window  with  its  antique  blazonry,  beneath 
which  was  a  crucifix,  a  missal  upon  a  gray 
cushion,  and  a  heavy  stone  vase  filled  with 
water.  There  was  no  luxury  within  this  sacred 
circle — the  spot,  nearest  to  God  to  a  suffering 
human  heart,  was  left  nearest  to  the  simplicity 
of  Jesus — with  nothing  to  distract  the  mind 
from  its  great  cries  for  succour  and  for  mercy. 

The  bridal  was  princely  even  for  Rome,  and 
the  guests  among  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  The  dance  and  the  song  carried 
their  intoxicating  spells  deep  into  the  soul,  and 
genius  and  beauty  threw  their  graces  over  the 
masses  of  material  which  must  be  common  and 
terse  or  revolting  without  the  aid  of  such.  The 
bride  with  her  startling  and  unearthly  beauty, 
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her  eyes,  that  seemed  to  turn*  away  from  all 
before  her,  searching  into  the  vast  and  on- 
known,  even  the  bride  was  onmissed  in  the 
glowing  reyel  that  left  each  to  its  own  sphere 
of  attraction. 

As  the  night  wore  on  she  sought  this  room  of 
enchantment.  Gliding  over  the  silken  floor,  she 
panfed  in  f^nt  of  a  mirror,  and  stood  as  if  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  conscious  of  her  own 
marrellons  beauty.  She  turned  f^om  side  to 
nde — she  lifted  her  glossy  curls — ^but  not  a 
shade  of  yanity  crossed  her  face.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  raised  her  two  hands  and  spread 
the  palms  toward  the  mirror,  as  if  she  pushed 
herself  away  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 
She  then  took  the  massiye  circlets  firom  her 
arms  and  unclasped  the  diamond  nedklace ;  as 
«he  did  so  she  drew  forth  the  emerald  snake 
from  her  bosom,  which  was  attached  by  a  small 
chain  to  the  necklace. 

Here  a  shadow  upon  the  glass  caused  her  to 
tarn  round — ^it  was  the  Count.  One  fierce  ex- 
pression of  rage  crossed  her  brow,  fearful  in 
one  so  young — and  then  she  lifted  the  curtain 
of  the  oratory,  leaving  the  necklace  upon  the 
tripod  beneath  the  mirror. 

The  old  Count  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  the 
frowns  of  a  girl  entirely  in  his  power,  and  he 
qoietly  amused  himself  in  inspecting  the  graces 
of  the  exquisite  room  which  he  now  saw  for  the 
first  time.  Attracted  by  something  extraneous 
amid  the  bridal  diamonds  of  Agatha,  he  bent 
himself  to  the  examination.  Holding  the 
emerald  to  the  light,  for  the  gem  was  both 
rare  and  beautiful,  he  perceived  it  had  been 
hollowed  and  contained  something  foreign  to 
itself.  With  idle  and  half  doting  curiosity,  he 
turned  the  trinket  from  side  to  side,  till  he 
foond  the  screw,  which  turning,  he  held  the 
liquid  to  his  nose,  and  finally  touched  it  to  the 
tip  of  his  tongue. 

The  rerel  continued  in  the  palace  till  nearly 


and  the  clang  of  servants  gave  intimations  of 
departure.  The  guests  looked  in  vain  for  the 
bridal  pair,  to  tender  the  courtesies  of  the 
iMcaaion.  Jests  were  not  wanting,  and  the 
familiar  challenges  of  those  privileged  at  all 
times,  and  now  reckless  from  the  excitements 
of  mirth  and  the  fames  of  wine.  A  group  ran 
from  room  to  room  calling  for  the  Count.  They 
&8emded  the  staircase  and  threaded  the  sump- 
tuous rooms,  growing  more  bold  at  each  step. 
Th^  at  length  penetrated  to  the  boudoir  of 
Agatha.  There  stretched  upon  the  floor  was 
the  hfelese  body  of  the  Count,  still  grasping 
the  jewels  of  the  bride. 

Suspicion — ^indignation  at  once  took  the  place 
of  pity,  and  they  began  a  noisy  search  for  her,, 
the  strange  being  whom  he  had  so  strangely 
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wedded.  Lifting  the  curtain,  the  object  of  their 
search  was  kneeling  with  motionless  eyes,  and 
rigid  limbs,  before  the  crucifix,  upon  which 
was  suspended  the  picture  we  described  at  the 
beginning  of  our  tale.  The  guests  could  not 
mistake  the  portrait  of  Agatha,  and  that  of  the 
Count  Julian,  notwithstanding  its  hideous  dis- 
guise, was  no  less  palpable.  How  came  the 
singular  work  there  on  the  crucifix  of  the 
Saviour — what  could  be  the  object  of  so  strange 
a  representation!  The  guests  were  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  scene. 

The  terrible  truth  spread,  and  soon  the  palace 
was  thronged,  not  only  with  the  idle  and  curious, 
but  the  officer  of  the  Church.  The  body  of  the 
Count  was  laid  in  state  amid  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  bridal,  and  poor  Agatha,  half  dead,  was 
conveyed  to  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition.  She 
was  at  first  bewildered  and  silent,  but  as  the 
horrors  of  her  situation  gradually  broke  upon 
her  mind,  the  native  energy  of  her  character 
returned.  Left  to  herself,  to  the  action  of  her 
own  volitions,  her  course  was  calm  and  deter- 
mined. When  threatened  with  torture  if  she 
did  not  confess,  her  manner  was  so  firm,  so 
collected,  that  even  her  judges  were  awed. 

She  demanded  of  what  she  was  accused. 

"  Of  the  death  of  the  Count  Julian." 

'' Suppose  I  confess  to  the^ct,"  she  de- 
manded, **  what  then  ?" 

"Death,  according  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law." 

"If  I  deny?" 

"Torture,  as  prescribed  for  the  obstinate 
concealment  of  crime." 

"  Cannot  the  victim  have  perished  from  other 
causes,  and  the  Church  be  appeased  ?" 

The  judges  beheld  a  new  phase  in  the  matter. 
Glances  were  exchanged, — priestly  robes  stirred 
in  the  silence,  and  reverent  cowls  were  turned 
away  f^om  the  questioner.  At  length  the  prin- 
cipal inquisitor  spake. 

"  Such  is  the  mercy  of  the  Church,  such  is 


thedawnof  day,  when  the  mustering  of  coaches^  Jjbs  unwillingness  to  cut  a  member  off  in  the 


freshness  of  Ufe,  from  hopes  of  amendment  by 
the  action  of  alms,  penance,  and  prayer,  that 
she  is  willing  to  spare  even  the  life  of  the 
guilty,  provided  she  receive  proper  oblations 
to  secure  its  good  offices." 

"The  wealth  of  the  Count  is  mine,"  con- 
tinued the  girl,  with  all  her  faculties  made 
keen  by  the  terrors  of  her  position,  and  the 
hopes  of  escape ;  for  indeed  she  was  not  certain 
of  the  fact,  so  much  had  she  been  led  by  the 
Abbess;  "I  can  dispose  of  it  at  my  will,  and 
buy  exemption  from  torture." 

"  The  Church  is  most  merciful,"  responded 
the  inquisitor. 

"  Then  know  that  I  am  innocent  The 
Count  died  by  poison  accidentally  taken  by 
himself;"  and  she  told  the  story  of  the  emerald. 
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The  judge  frowned  severely  upon  her.  < '  Ha  t 
magio  and  poison !  thou  art  open  to  the  seyerest 
penalties  of  the  Church  upon  more  than  one 
count" 

<*So  be  it,"  responded  the  girl.  <*I  can  but 
die,  and  life  is  misery." 

Ber  frame  shook  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
There  was  no  pity  in  the  hard  faces  of  these 
hard  men,  at  the  helpless  grief  of  the  lone  girl. 

They  only  communed  with  each  other  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  wealth  of  the 
Count  to  the  Church.  The  death  of  Agatha 
would  leaye  the  estate  to  other  heirs,  and  only 
a  moiety  would  find  its  way  into  its  coffers,  in 
the  shape  of  pay  for  masses  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead,  while  it  might  easily  be  secured  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  wife. 

Agatha  lifted  her  head.  **  Giye  me  the 
emerald,  which  was  the  gift  of  my  mother,  giye 
me  life  and  freedom,  and  all  that  was  Count 
Julian's  is  yours." 

The  judges  talked  with  trembling  eagerness ; 
this  was  beyond  their  expectations;  they  pre- 
sented  a  paper,  which  she  signed  in  silence. 

"Daughter,"  said  the  judge,  "  we  accept  thy 
conditions,  at  the  same  time  we  agree  to  do 
that  which  thou  hast  forgotten  to  ask — ^we  will 
say  masses  daily  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased." 

Agatha  caE|d  not  whether  this  was  spoken 
in  the  canoOTir  of  Christian  loye,  or  the 
seyerity  of  sarcasm.  She  only  saw  that  she 
would  be  free — that  she  should  learn  the  fate 
of  Guido— -should  breathe  the  air  of  heayen 
once  more,  and  go  and  come  in  the  blessed  sun- 
shine unhindered,  saye  by  her  loyer.  The  pre- 
diction was  yerified — she  was  now  free  to  liye 
— ^to  bless — to  comfort  Guido — ^to  tell  him  all, 
and  tell  him  she  forgaye  the  terrible  picture, 
which  she  felt  he  only  could  produce. 

Grasping  the  proffered  emerald,  and  casting 
her  mantilla  oyer  her  head,  she  hurried  from 
the  prison.  She  went  from  place  to  place — she 
sought  the  studio  of  Guido.    Alas  I  it  well-nigh 


broke  her  heart  to  see  the  disorder  that  now 
marked  this  spot,  once  the  embodiment  of 
taste.  A  blossom,  the  last  she  had  given 
Guido  at  the  grate  of  the  oonyent^  lay  in  a  fold 
of  paper  beside  a  picture  by  Raphael,  which 
Agatha  remembered  he  regarded  with  religiouB 
yeneration.  The  palette  and  brushes  lay  upon 
the  floor  as  if  they  had  fallen  unconsciously 
from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  A  piece  of  faded 
ribbon,  once  hers,  was  tied  into  the  palette. 
There  was  a  lute  broken,  and  an  alabaster 
tase,  shattered  by  the  candle  which  had  ex- 
hausted itself  within.  With  trembling  hands 
she  raised  the  coyer  from  the  picture  upon  the 
easeL  There,  there  poor  Guido  had  atoned 
eyen  with  his  Ufe's  blood  for  the  reyengefol  act 
of  the  one  he  had  conyeyed  to  her  oratory. 

Agatha  beheld  a  portrait  of  herself,  softened 
to  angelic  sweetness,  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
loyer,  both  sublimated,  etherialized,  and  float- 
ing upward  into  an  atmosphere  of  puritj, 
while  beneath  and  around  were  hideous  and 
distorted  shapes,  faintiy  gleaming  through  the 
black  and  gloomy  masses  of  the  foreground. 
The  tears  fell  fast  from  beneath  her  lids  as  she 
gazed,  as  she  murmured,  **  Poor,  poor,  Guido  I" 

A  heayy  sigh,  which  was  rather  a  groan, 
caused  her  to  turn,  and  Guido  stood  before 
her ;  but  so  wan,  so  changed,  he  seemed  but 
the  shadow  of  the  once  beautiful  and  impas- 
sioned youth.  To  throw  herself  into  his  arms, 
to  tell  in  hurried  accents  that  she  was  firee  to 
poyerty,  to  loye,  to  Guido,  was  the  first  impulse 
of  the  deyoted  girL 

Our  story  is  done — ^for  wheneyer  did  a  lover, 
however  wasted  and  despairing,  fail  to  revive 
under  the  breathings  of  love  and  hope  !  Guido 
called  the  picture,  which  he  had  found  means 
to  conyey  to  her  oratory,  believing  her  to  be 
base  and  sordid,  "  The  Lover's  Revenge ;"  and 
he  designed  to  multiply  copies  of  it,  till  she 
and  the  Count  would  be  covered  with  ridicule 
throughout  Rome.    But  the  single  copy  sufficed. 


THE  LOVE  THAT  LASTS. 


BY    THE    BIT.    QBOBGE    B.    OHEEVBB,    D.D. 


Tn  not  a  flower  of  hutmit  growth, 
Bnt  from  an  unsuspeeted  germ. 

That  lay  within  the  heart«  of  boUi, 
Amimes  an  everlasting  form. 

As  daisf'bnds  among  the  grass 
With  the  same  green  do  silent  grow, 

Nor  maids  nor  hoys  that  laughing  pass 
Can  tell  if  they  he  flowers  or  no— 

nil,  on  some  genial  mom  In  May, 
Their  timid,  modest  leaflets  riiM, 


Disdoeing  heanties  to  the  day 
That  strike  the  gaier  with  surprise : 

80  soft,  so  sweet,  so  mUd,  so  holy, 
80  cheerftil,  in  ohscurest  shade, 

So  unpretending,  meek,  and  lowly, 
And  yet  the  pride  of  eaeh  green  glade : 

80  Lovs  doth  spring,  so  Love  doth  grow, 

If  it  be  such  as  nerer  diM — 
The  hud  Just  opens  here  below, 

The  ik>wsr  blooms  In  pandlsa. 


•  o  «  .  •, 


THE  FLORAL  CALENDAR. 

BT  FBOraMOa  lAMUt  BHOAM. 


PIMOUICtlLA  OBCHIDIOIDES. 

(TBB   OBCHIB-LIKI   BCtTIKWOBT.) 

BoTABicAL  CHAKAOTiuanoB  of  the  gamt : — 
Ctaat,  DiAXDBU;  ordtr,  MoHoaiNU.  Calffx  2- 
Jifp«^  i^per  Up  Z-eUft,  lotetr,  %^ft;  tonl.  1- 
pttaUtd  taftfittr,  riitgatt,  tpurrtd  at  thi  ban; 
Ar»<tt  eontracUd ;  Mtamen*  and  *tyk  tltert ;  lUgma 
2-lipptd,  tovtring  the  antlitr;  eapntU  1-tMti, 
Bianjf-tteitd,  rtegylaeU  of  tKi  ittd  central. 

The  FingnloolM  or  Bntterworta,  an  a  tiibe 
of  Tery  intereitlng  little  ptsnU.  Th«y  ue 
T«T7  «M5  of  onltivfttian,  bat  Home  of  them, 
from  their  besQty  utd  liTeliuoM,  wonld  be  well 
worth  all  the  tronble  they  might  give  even 
wen  thej  leae  bo.    Tew  of  them  we,  however. 


M  eommoii  u  they  deserve  to  be,  uid  the  pret- 
tiest apeclee  are  very  rare  in  this  eotm^. 
On  the  present  oaeaaloa  I  speak  of  them,  and 
give  an  engraTing  of  one,  beoame  I  wish 
recommend  our  leoden  to  try  them  in  Wardian 
easea,  for  whleh,  by  their  liie  and  habite,  they 
are  peeoliarly  well  adapted.  Their  favourite 
localitlee,  when  in  a  state  of  DatDTe,  are  low, 
ewampy  plaoea,  where  there  te  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  tlie  sir,  »«  well  aa  in  the  aoil.  Chopped 


moes  and  Iqmpa  of  peat  are  the  chief  ingr«- 
^enta  of  which  the  eoil  ahonld  be  oompomd 
when  they  are  eoltivated  in  pote.  If  not  grown 
in  the  Vardlui  oaae,  but  in  ik«  open  room, 
they  require  oopiooa  and  frequent,  BoppUee  of 
water;  if  there  is  always  some  kept  in  the 
saucer  in  which  Uie  pot  stands,  so  mooli  the 
better.  We  have  aeveral  npeoies  natives  of 
North  Amarioa,  but  they  are  mooh  len  orna- 
mental than  many  of  the  eiotio  kinds.  The 
Orohis-lika  epedee,  an  individual  of  which  is 
represented  in  fignre  1,  is  a  native  of  the  high- 
lands of  Mezioo,  and  is,  in  this  ladtnde,  a 
half-hardy  plan!  The  foliage,  from  its  singn- 
larity  of  shape  and  arrangement,  is  almost  as 
Baling  as  the  flower.  From  the  ground 
springs  a  tmncated  cone  of  small  scale-like 
leaves  lying  one  over  another,  like  the  soales 
of  the  strobiles  of  a  Pine  tree,  bnt  of  a  green 
ootonr  and  delioate  texture.  From  the  summit 
of  this  oone  proceeds  a  toft  of  large,  glabrous, 
spatnlate  leavee,  of  entirely  different  a^ipeartuiae 
from  the  under  one*,  and  spreading  entirely 
over  and  beyond  them. 


FLORISTS'  ARTIFICES. 

Florists  are  often  heard  to  speak  of  beanli- 
Ail  flowers  as  being  hybrids.  Thus,  they  oall 
one  olass  of  rotes  the  "  Hybrid  Perpetual,"  and 
the  Binsh-flowered  Corn-flag  is  s^d  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  Oladiatns  cardinalis  and 
tlie  0.  blandns.  A  few  remarks  respeoting  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  method  of  hybrid- 
ising, may  not  be  onacoeptable  to  the  readera 
of  the  Calendar,  as  at  this  eeaaon  of  the  year 
they  need  littie  particular  information  about 
tbe  treatment  of  their  window  plants,  ezeept  to 
keep  them  as  oool  as  posrible  without  freeung 
them,  and  gradually,  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, to  diminish  the  qtiautity  of  water 
supplied  to  them. 

If  we  refer  to  a  oommon  dictionary  for  the 
meaning  of  hybrid,  we  will  find  it  to  be  "  mon- 
grelj  of  different  species,"  a  definition  which 
itself  needs  to  be  defined  before  it  conveys  the 
proper  Idea.  Any  new  varied  of  plant,  pro- 
dnoed  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  frnatiQing 
organs  of  different  plants  of  distinat  varieties, 
is  called  a  hybrid  between  those  varieties.  The 
process  of  mixing  different  kinds  of  plants  by 
I  hybridisation  is  to  me  a  very  interesting  one. 
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It  is  entirely  another  thing  from  inoculation  or 
grafting.    These  do  not  produce  new  kinds; 
tiiey  merely  enable  us  to  place  upon  a  vigorous 
stock  of  inferior  properties,  a  parasite  of  an 
approved  variety  of  the  same  natural  genns. 
The  scion  being  protected  and  favoured,  ac- 
quires, after  a  time,  sufficient  energy  to  usurp 
and  apply  to  its  own  use  the  food  which  the 
roots  and  stem  of  the  original  stock  convey  to 
it.    The  natures,  however,  of  both  stock  and 
shoot  remain  unchanged,  each,  if  new  plants 
be  propagated  from  them,  will  produce  after 
its  own  kind.    Very  different  b  the  result  of 
hybridization.    Something  new,  and  in  many 
particulars  unlike  both,  is  always  produced,  and 
often  something  much  more  beautiful  or  more 
valuable  than  either.    So  varied  and  extensive 
have  been  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
cess, that  many  florists  are  almost  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  no  variation  or  improvement  can  be 
effected  by  other  means.    It  has,  for  instance, 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  double  flowers  have  been 
produced  from  single  ones,  by  continued  culti- 
vation, and  stimulation  in  rich,  generous  soils, 
something  after  the  manner  noticed  in  the 
Calendar  for  November,   of  the  single  wild 
rose  becoming  the  parent  of  double  garden 
roses.     Some  late  writers  deny  that  this  is  the 
case  with  any  plants,  and  assert  that  single 
flowers  cannot,  by  any  system  of  cultivation, 
be  made  to  produce  double  ones.    They  assert 
that  stamens  never  change  into  petals ;  that 
the  wild  rose  may  be  cultivated  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  best  soil  and  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  will  still  have  but  five  petals, 
unless  hybridization  has  taken  place  sponta- 
neously or  artificially.    Without  entering  into 
an  argument  upon  the  subject,  I  may  remark, 
that  hardly  two  individual  roses,  of  even  the 
same  variety,  can  be  found,  which  have  the 
same  number  of  petals ;  and  that  this  continual 
variation  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  perpe- 
tual mixture  of  kinds.    Any  one,  too,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  carefully  to  dissect  a  common 
double  garden  rose,  will  find  what  seems  to 
me  tmdeniable  evidence  that  stamens  do  change 
to  petals ;  for  he  will  see  them  in  every  degree 
of  change, — ^some  with  their  filaments  merely  a 
littie  flattened,  others  with  the  whole  filament 
and  part  of  the  anther  changed  into  petal-like 
texture,  and  others  which  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  the  outer  petals  by  having  a 
small  portion  of  the  anther  unchanged,  and 
adhering  to  one  edge.    It  will,  however,  be 
admitted  on  all  sides,  that  hybridization  is 
much  more  prolific  of  new  varieties  than  any 
other  of  the  artifices  of  florists,  and  that,  <*  how- 
ever beautiftil  plants  naturally  are,  there  is  no 
denying  that  they  are  doubly  so  when  they 


Some  of  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced 
of  my  readers  may  desire,  that  before  I  proceed 
to  describe  the  process  of  producing  hybrids, 
I  should  explain  several  of  the  botanical  terms 
I  necessarily  use.    All  must  have  noticed  within 
the  coloured  part  of  a  flower,  one  or  more  long 
slender  organs,  generally  attached  to  the  base 
or  receptacle  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower. 
These  are  the  organs  of  fructification, — the 
stamens,  and  pistils.     The  latter  spring  from 
the  centre,  and  the  former  are  arranged  around 
them.    Vast  numbers  of  plants  have  but  one 
pistil,  but  a  very  large  migority  have  five  or 
more  stamens.    The  lower  part  of  the  pistil  is 
called  the  germ,  and  becomes,  when  fructifica- 
tion is  achieved,  the  seed-vessel.    The  top  of 
the  pistil  is  the  stigma,  the  surface  of  which 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  flower,  becomes 
moist  or  viscous,  so  that  the  pollen,  when  it 
falls  upon  it,  may  adhere  until  it  has  effected 
its  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  germ  through  the 
pores  of  the  stigma  and  style ;  the  latter  term 
being  applied  to  the  part  which  connects  the 
stigma  and  germ.    The  stamen  consists  of  but 
two  parts, — the  anther  or  littie  sack  at  the  top, 
and  the  filament  or  threadlike  stalk  which  sup- 
ports it  and  elevates  it  above  the  pistil.    Within 
each  anther  is  a  quantity  of  fine  dust,  which  is 
called  pollen.    This  is  the  fructifying  principle. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  stigma  becomes 
moist,  the  anthers  burst  and  cast  their  pollen 
upon  it.   If  the  anthers  were  removed  before  the 
pollen  impregnated  the  pistil,  the  plant  would  be 
barren  and  produce  no  seed.   It  is  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  that  the  hybridizer  proceeds. 
He  manages  to  have  two  plants,  of  different 
varieties,  sometimes  of  different  species,  but  al- 
ways agreeing  in  certain  natural  characteristics, 
to  bloom  simultaneously.     From  the  one  which 
he  designs  to  produce  seed  he  cuts  out  the  sta- 
mens, as  soon  as  the  flower  opens ;  on  the  other, 
he  permits  them  to  remain.    As  soop  as  the 
pistil  of  the  one  deprived  of  its  stamens  assumes 
the  moistness,  to  which  I  before  alluded,  which 
it  does  in  a  few  days  after  the  expansion  of  the 
flower,  he  causes  the  pollen  from  the  stamens 
of  the  other  plant  to  fall  upon  it     This  he  does 
either  by  bringing  the  two  flowers  in  contact, 
or  by  means  of  a  fine  camers-hair  pencil.    The 
seed  thus  obtained  when  sown  will  produce  a 
new  variety,  differing  from  both  parents,  and 
denominated  in  florist's  language  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  two.     It  is  requisite  for  the  success 
of  this  artificial  impregnation  that  the  stamens 
to  be  removed,  be  cut  away  immediately  upon 
the  opening  of  the  flower,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  pollen  is  more  moist  and  less 
readily  scattered  than  at  other  times ; — for,  it 
is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  an  exceedingly 
small  particle  of  the  pollen  from  the  anthers 


come  fr*om  the  hands  of  the  skUlul  hybridizer."  I  produced  on  any  individual,  will  fertilize  the 
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pUtil  of  thftt  indiTidn&l  sooner  and  mors  reuUl; 
than  a  mncb  Urgir  quantit;  fram  uiother 
plant.  This  principle  of  eTerytliing  preferring 
iU  own  kind,  is  one  of  the  wise  ordinances  of 
Proridence,  established  without  donbt,  to  pre- 
TtBt  an  indiacriminate  miitnre  and  too  great 
Tlrie^  of  apeciea  and  genera,  and  bo  effectiTS 
ii  it,  that  with  the  ezoeption  of  Tftrieties  of  the 
lamt  species,  there  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  soourate  and  obserring  De  Candolle,  but 
about  forty  wild  arossioga  linoe  the  worid 
began.  One  remarkable  foot  to  be  obserred 
during  the  prooess  of  bybridiiation  is,  that  the 
fecundation  ia  effected  more  laboriouBl;  and 
less  perfeotl;,  than  when  tbe  plant  is  allowed 
its  natural  coarse.  If  in  crossing  five  or  six 
pairs  of  blossonu,  of  different  Bpeues  of  ths 
same  genua,  the  most  Expert  operator  has  one 
to  succeed,  he  may  consider  himself  fortunate. 
And,  in  the  succmafnl  instance,  he  will  find 
that  the  nomber  of  fertile  seeds  is  muoh  smaller 
than  Ihej  would  have  been  had  the  fecundation 
bten  natnral.  The  capsule  of  a  common  poppj 
is  s^d  oBoallj  to  contain  2130  seeds,  but  when 
erossed  with  another  kind  of  poppy  it  will  sel- 
dom oontain  more  than  eight  or  ten  good  seeds. 
The  time  also  in  which  the  fmctificatioa  ia  ef- 
fected is  much  longer.  This  oan  be  ascertaiiied 
bf  tbe  fading  or  falling  of  the  corolla,  or  part 
usually  called  tbe  Sower.  When  the  fVuctifica- 
tion  is  effected,  and  the  embryo  seeds  are 
fanned,  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  except  the 
germ,  wither  and  fall  off.  The  time  at  which 
this  takes  place  Taries  in  different  spedes ;  but 
ia  all  the  coTolla  and  other  parts  remain  mnch 
longer  when  the  blossom  is  nnder  hybridiiation 
than  when  in  its  natural  con^Uon.  This  in- 
crsaae  of  time  amounts  in  many  eases  to  sereral 
dsya.  That  it  is  owing  to  retarded  fecundation 
ia  erident  from  the  faot,  that  if  the  experiment 
be  entirely  imsuecessnil  and  fecundation  is  not 
effected  'at  all,  the  blossom  will  rem^  still 
bnger  onfaded.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  it 
sbnost  to  feel  that  it  bad  not  performed  its 
part  until  the  organs  which  it  protects  and 
cherishes  bad  prorided  for  the  continuance  of 
tbe  species,  and  that,  when  this  consummation 
WIS  delayed,  it  husbanded  i^  strength  and 
rtsourees  for  a  correspondent  lengthening  of 


THE  ECHINOCACTI, 


(oi 


IS.) 


This  tribe  of  plants  I  mentioned  among 
otherv  in  a  preriooa  article,  as  adapted  for 
growing  in  oloee  glass-cases.  They  are  indeed 
peculiarly  anited  to  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
ipherv  under  snch  ciroumstanDes ;    and  thur 


snaDness  of  die  b  a  great  recommendation 
where  economy  of  room  is  so  important.  Their 
singular  habit  of  growth,  in  sub-globose  form, 
renders  them  otfjects  of  ouriasity,  and  they  are 
frequently  kept  as  such.  But  their  shyness  of 
bloom  in  common  rooms,  has  prerented  them 
from  being  generally  grown,  for  however  cu- 
rious, they  hsTe,  when  not  in  blossom,  very 
littie  beauty.  If,  in  the  Wordian  case,  they 
would  not  bloom  more  frequentiy  than  they  do 
in  the  roam  at  large,  I  sboold  be  alow  to  re- 
commend the  readers  of  the  Calendar  to  keep 
them.  I  have  never  cultivated  them  myself,  in 
any  way,  and  oannot  therefore  speak  from  my 
own  experienoe,  but  I  am  informed  by  those 
who  have,  that  most  of  them  will  bloom  abnn- 
danUy  in  tbe  case,  &nd  that  this  ia  particularly 
the  fact  with  the  EchmaraOut  Oxygoiuu,  the 
beautiful  species  represented  by  figure  2.  I 
am  told  farther,  that  it  will  also  bloom  freely 


if  kept  in  a  window  nnder  cover  of  a  common 
hand-glass.  The  glass  covering  is  neoeesary  to 
its  perfect  development,  inasmuch  as,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Cactete,  though  requiring  littie  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  it  will  not  do  well  without  a  con- 
siderable portion  in  tbe  air.  £.  Oxygonus  is  a 
native  of  South  Braiil.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  its  tribe,  and  at  the  some  time  one  of 
the  most  free-flowering.  The  long  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  of  the  flower,  is  of  a  light  green, 
and  is  nearly  covered  with  long,  red-brown, 
imbricated  scales.  The  coloor  of  tbe  inside  of 
the  petals  is  deep  red  rose,  of  the  outside  pale 
rose,  and  the;  enclose  numerous  bright  yellow 
stamens  and  anthers.  The  whole  forma  an 
otOect  exceedingly  beantUUl  and  delicate  in 
appearance. 
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agldng  aad  liagcrtng,  lingering,  lingering, 

Steal  th«>  soft  braesee  o'er  Je«nunlne  bowoTS ; 
Thenee  blowing  balmily,  balmily,  balmily. 

Waft  all  tlie  dew-dropping  perfame  of  flowers. 
Btna  monntain^t  dreamily,  dreamily,  dreamily, 

Slaep  on  the  silrery  breast  of  the  sea ; 
While  I  am  longingly,  longingly,  longingly, 
ffittgingand  waiting  for  thee! 
SingiBg  and  waithig  for  thee! 


Streams,  Lore,  are  mnrmnring,  mnrmnrlng^  mnrmoring ; 

Wake  ere  the  swift*winged  hours  take  their  flight  I 
Nature  is  ealUng  thee,  oalUng  thee,  oalling  thee, 

LoTo  bids  thee  wake  to  the  music  of  night! 
O'er  the  Tale  heatily,  heavily,  hearlly, 

Booms  the  dull  sound  of  the  deep  midnight  bell ; 
Hear  its  tones  echoing,  echoing,  echoing, 
Down  in  the  dark  shady  dell ! 
Down  in  the  dark  shady  dell ! 


youmf H  TXBas. 

Still  art  thon  slumbering,  slumbering,  slumbering! 
nnshed  be  the  song  that  would  break  tby  repose ! 
Hay  it,  a  luUaby,  lullaby,  lullaby, 

Breathe  o'er  thy  dream  like  the  breath  of  the  roae. 
Angels  watch  over  thee,  oyer  thee,  orer  thee. 

Until  the  bright  Star  of  Lore,  coming  on, 
Kising  up  rosily,  rosily,  rosily, 
Open  the  gate  of  the  dawn! 
Open  the  gate  of  the  dawn! 


broehft,  light  fnui  Qpon  ft  non  d«p  grwn.  Qon^gv 
opan  In  front,  high  behind,  vlth  nnn.  ibowlBg  Tcr? 
pntte  high  (lUnp^eampaMdBr  eight  arnliuIIUlaTaliiiiti 
0(  «bUa1»,  ibchtlT  gUhtnd ;  nlal  long. 

SlHTSd*mM«hmn  little  "b"^  oprnon  t]iBllulils,ei- 
UUtlus  whttaiiBilar4lHT«,  wbleh  taut  antlnpiilli,vlth 
tl|At  wiMUadi,  ud  two  Tolimt*  of  1w  upon  Oh  hud. 

4apg  with  ttX,  bnxd  pUlti  apon  the  hipi.  On  ueh 
dd^  Iha  inpt  li  epeud  lo  tw»ibliiti  of  lu  height^  ud 
tbg  ttoll  Iblded  htek  upon  ItatK  ftaSng  t*a  nisrs  Uld 
T«T7  fltt  npon  the  jnH.  Th»  two  opmiv^  kn  filled 
below  with  rHBdtauik  Ilka  Uut  of  the  icbr. 

Tlw  nnn  of  th>  aomcn  ■Dd  those  or  the  Jnpa  ue 
edged  thioagliont  with  trbue  of  greeo  ilU  af  two  (badoe, 
MfnngBd  thna:  flrAifc  hnd  or  ntrrow  galoon,  eeoond,* 
knit  msth,  and,  lullr,  tho  Mnge  or  two  ahidu. 

The  opeiifnii  of  tlH  gleef s  iro  nnmed  with  ■  nllaon 
with  ft1oge^  ud  thoae  dT  the  jnpe  an  eUo  eroeeed  with 
Are  nwa  of  the  UDce. 

Olpdle  of  pint  eiilD  In  roaod  Mdi.  There  m  three 
onenngfl  of  R>ai«  rfbuid  with  ranbdeft  BollDpe.  Thesv 
tniMlngi  hire  ■  (bid  lu  the  middle,  end  ue  gUhered ;  two 


FASHIONS. 

TheolUili 


of  two  nwi  itf  l»e,  laid  oiH  span 
Is.  SletTe*  open  behind  ukru  the 
le  openlnge  being  eonoeeted  by  ftnir 


tlT  prettT  dreee 


(htM  Uttle  tuiela.    Tbej 

Eots.    The  ooTuge  li  fomliihed  with  timll 


point!  at  the  wilit 


re  bnlBd  abOTe  and  bi 


upon  the  m 
Hilar  Mmmi 


.,   red  nintt,  WlowiBg 

winding  of  the  tdlla.    On  eadi  aide  depend  two  a 
Btrlpa,  ales  trimmed  with  naiiuw  yalTata.    lach  n 

Bonnet  hine,  the  froot  trimmed  with  ftmr  rowa  of 
leparated  bj  tbij  mull  flvUura  placed  In  rlnga.  A  i 
'-- -rtmmlngomamenta-' — ' ''■ ■---■— 

•era  la  pla»d  at  V>a 

IDU  3.     IKillriKg  tb 

uad  atlnella ;  Uw  euaace  llti  Uidit  to  the  Ibrm  ami 

dniien  It  ti  made  my  high.    The  alecTea  us  tigfat 
allt  behind  to  the  dbow,  when  a  button  and  two 

jU  an  aOied.    Foil  Dndtraluree  of  white  muUn 

flnlibed  at  the  wrtat  with  laea  rnflea.  Up  tbe  ftint  of 
thajDpeare  Its  DmameBtaorpMnBtntaila  planed  npon 
fblde  of  uClnelta  fixed  npon  a  finmdation  of  MS  tnoalln. 
Tta  elie  of  theee  muunautt  U  gndnatad  to  eocreapond 
with  the  width  of  the  tbida,  which  heeonw  narrowwr  tron 
the  (bet  toward  the  walat.     A  elBllat  but  iuallsr  trim- 
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*t  trlmnad  wllb  bowi  oT  Uh  bud*. 

..tw  riiill^CbilMIH.     Botaof  HHTMB 

ima«  Uih  ua  tight,  Ukn  tlnw  of  IgDM 
14  fiuuMl4lu|wil.     The  tr&iniiiLag  li  of 


c<  tUTJdlh  bdng  netinrk  n 

crflDp.  fhi  urn  iMt  rtf  thr 
M«e,U(l  gu  nil  puHi  on  neh  alda  «t  tbacon^t, 
UUng  ^Hpt;  crT«r  the  ihonldAn  ud  nurovlDff  to  A 
pdat  It  Uw  nlrt :  Qi*  •adl  oT  tlw  alHTH  ua  SnUW  b; 

imi^tlHiiHiis&liua.  WUtaDiidanlHTHtKnilllaniiAu, 
KafudUUw  vrlalliTBwarkHlbwKl.  Collu  oT  irinked 
BaUi.  B«nHt  dT  vbita  «idnl  ilDi.  trimmed  with  «blt« 
ritudiUdon  mu  iM*  with  a  null  plume  or  wbJls 

Dinboqtt, 

Fncu  A.  Dnu  of  rabj-colonnd  duDuk.  Bkirt 
trtBBMIn  ftoat  vllh  ttam  nmi  of  utlD  patBnf.  ■  ■hid? 
&^t«  tbaft  tlio  ■1>'*f  *  ■  bDlloni  uid  tuHli  HHnCe  the 
Fifliip;  tha  iM*  rowi  ■Idoi  apron-CiaUoa.  Trtminliig 
d  Uh  »»•(■  Uk*  that  of  Iha  Jape,  bnt  imaller.  The 
IMt  ilHni  an  itiailarl;  trimUHl ;  1a«  cnA  it  tb«  hsnd. 


lUbUifMMkU 


ilotu.    Bonntt  of  grnb 


ra^id™t,flttlpg  olo«  OQ  tW^ihouM* 


m  the  ehou1d«rL  opeq  at  tbe 
Bl«i^  long,  ntfasr  looat,  aod 
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m  iritb  for.     WUta  kit  honiHt  wltb  »  long 


m.r,',  buttonnl  Id  front.     SIhri  rHcfalB(  tl 
w.  anl  <kmL-tuv>.     Long  bMlMe  ilMm,  tt- 


Finvu  10.  milrina  Dmt.  ItwUngnta  of  mairr,  ptn: 
jnwn.  I'orBM*  lltBng  cImp,  bot  opon  befcu.  BImti 
thort.  UiiniMunii  at  the  lop,  wIJb  (t  Uio  •ndi,  Ths  Kti 
from  tlH  tbnaldvr  l<  en  Unu  upon  the  sick  to  tho  I#nil 
th"  BruL  nnil  from  tlrvnce  D>rin£  throe  denU-  Th^s  sev: 
in  iDLrkH  hj  nn  Mirlaic  irhLrh  hnldAmrucbcorbluk  Imi 
a,  lulni'  which  bllnwi  It!  Mutoar. 

TbufmntnfthFaKlrllr  hutumnl  it>  wbcklengOi.u 
trimm/J  oil  I'Mh  nUo  vlUi  ttom  flftMn  to  •HTvntA' 
aarriiw  rownijf  IkdJu  Irniuv,  gatherrd.  And  tAprnnfOt  t] 


'■v.* nt^oTjfiitlKreilrowtof  wbltr  lua  plvKdooa 
'laiiE  11.  Z>rui/>>ra  l^wwSadyn^/binTFm.  T 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Wuma  9srtain*s  Magasliie  was  oommeaoed,  it  wm  with 
the  determinatioa  to  dO|  nther  than  to  prombe ;  not  to 
giTe  one  splendid  apedxaea  Nomber  by  way  of  attraetlng 
sahacribarai  and  then  fUl  baek  into  oamlessneM  and 
neglect,  bat  to  maJntiiln  folly  ttuooghont  the  year  the 
high  character  with  which  we  set  out.  That  we  have 
acted  np  to  the  spirit  of  this  determination,  has  been 
nnirerBally  oooeeded.  We  can  say  what  no  other  Maga* 
line  can— and  we  say  it  without  the  ftar  of  oontradiotlon 
— ^that  cmr  Jauvaiy  NvaAarfor  184i^  $o  far  from,  being  the 
bati  teat  the  pooreH  Number  ptMiehed  by  us  during  the 
yiaar.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  Number,  and  was  com- 
mended in  the  highest  terou  pubUely  and  priraiely  all 
o?«r  the  anrntry.  But  11  was  eclipsed  by  the  February, 
as  that  wae  by  the  March;  in  fact  eyery  succeeding  month 
has  been  admitted  to  be  an  Improremont  upon  its  prede- 


The  IfagariTie  for  the  present  month  may  safely  chal- 
lenge comparison,  either  with  its  predeoessorm  or  its  com- 
petiton.  Zn  amount  of  matter,  in  the  quantity  and  style 
of  i«B  embelliahments,  and  more  than  all,  in  the  character 
of  its  literaxy  contenta^  it  is  entirely  unriTalled. 

In  the  ftsat  place»  though  not  in  tlie  habit  of  boasting  of 
the  nvasbex  of  pages  in  our  Magaslne,  beliering  that 
readers  cava  more  Ibr  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of 
what  tbery  b>uy,  we  may  yet  call  attention  to  the  Ihct  that 
we  giro  tbe  ptresent  month  a  larger  number  of  pages  tluui 
wms  ewer  bef»re  given  by  any  American  tbree^Uar 
We  have  nerer  promised  to  give  more  ttian  64 
We  bare  here  given  104  pages.  This,  according  to 
the  standarflef  one  of  our  contemporaries^  Is  "a  Double 
Nombsr,  mud  eight  pc^/es  over/* 

In  cegBid  to  embellishment^  the  MagaaJne  has  a 
guarantee  ^  sneeess  which  the  public  has  not  been  slow 
to  reecgniee— in  the  distinguished  artist  who  has  given  it 
its  nanM^  mad  who,  in  company  with  others,  lias  embarked 
his  tumt  as  -wall  as  his  fortune  in  the  enterprise.  What 
beautiftil  Gilt  book  or  Annual  Is  not  indebted  for  its 
rhrwceet  embellishments  to  the  burin  of  Mr.  Sartain! 
H^i,  faoweTsr,  as  was  his  reputation  in  the  beginning  of 
U4ii^  It  is  still  higher  in  1860.  Important  improvements 
in  the  Art  of  MesBottnting  have  been  introduced  by  him  in 
the  eoozae  of  tbe  last  yeai^  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  wUI  look  over  the  series  of  engravings  by  him 
during  that  period.  Lining  and  Stippling  are 
•o  blended  with  the  Measotinting  prooesa^  as  to 
pcedno*  in  the  hands  of  a  manof  genius  a  picture,  which 
for  ridmees  of  efltet,  is  unequalled  by  cose  produced  In 
any  otber  way.  Sitamples  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
«lhc  Bfeother^"  published  In  December,  and  in  *< The  Rival 
SoDgBtenb"  sow  given.  But^  berides  the  servkes  of 
Xr.  8«rtatn,  whose  most  splendid  efforts  are  contributed 
of  eoaxHB  to  his  9wn  Magaslne,  we  have  constantly  aimed 
to  secnrv  the  veiy  beet  productions  of  other  artists  without 
lefcwpno  to  expense.  Ihe  **  Conversion  of  St.  Paul"  l^ 
Sen,  fb*aplradki  lUnmfaiated  Title-page  and  the  briUiant 
Colowad  no««r  hj  Ackerman,  the  Winter  Scene  printed 
in  timt«  bj  ]>Bversuz,  the  spirited  and  graoeftil  Illustra- 
tlons  oC  Shakespeare^  Spenser,  and  Milton  by  Oihon,  all 
rttntm  to  this  Ihct.  We  give  no  less  than  nkte  of 
terys  ftalliieged  embellishments  In  this  single 
Snanber-  Btfldes  this,  we  give  throughout  the  book  an 
aixanet  anlntezmpted  sucoesrion  of  small  gems  of  art— 
not "  wooden  Uocfet,"  such  as  appear  in  some  other  Magv 
wood  Engraoingt,  of  which  an  artist  need  not 


But  it  is  Uie  literary  character  of  Sartain,  after  all,  on 
which  it  has  aimed  chiefly  to  depend,  and  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  unprecedented  success.  With  this 
view  It  has  sedulously  exelnded  fh>m  its  pages  the  whole 
brood  of  half-fledged  witlings  with  foncy  names— the 
Lilies  and  the  Lissles — ihia  sighing  swains  and  rhyming 
milk-malds  of  literature,  who  are  ready  to  contribute  any 
amount  of  matter,  prose  or  vers^  for  **a  copy  of  the 
BCagasine^**  or  for  the  mare  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
effusions  in  print.  Instead  of  this  miserable  trash,  of 
which  the  public  have  given  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
disgust,  we  have  aimed  to  secure,  as  regular  contributors 
to  our  Magaslne,  authors  of  world-wide  reputation— 
writers  of  the  very  highest  genius  and  celebrity  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  secure  this  class  of  writers 
required  indeed  ui  expenditure  of  money  for  atUhorthip 
such  as  has  never  before  been  attempted  by  Magazine 
publishers  in  this  country.  Believing  however  in  the 
existence  of  a  reading  public — men  and  women  who 
desire  a  Magaslne  to  read,  not  a  picture-book  to  look  at— 
we  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  produce  a  periodical 
suited  to  this  supposed  want,  and  we  have  not  seen  reason 
to  regret  the  determination.  Any  one  who  will  look  at 
our  list  of  contributors  will  see  that  it  contains  nearly 
every  distinguished  name  among  tbe  active  collaborators 
in  the  field  of  American  periodical  literature.  Not  a  few 
also  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  Groat  Britain,  who 
have  heretofore  contributed  to  the  first  class  of  periodi- 
cals in  that  country,  have  been  induced  to  transfer  their 
contributions  from  those  Magaslnes,  and  now  write  ex- 
clusively for  ours.  Articles  appearing  in  Sartain  are  not 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  but-  such  as  are  destined  to 
take  their  place  in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country 
— such  as  inst^ct  as  well  as  unuse  the  reader,  and  profit 
while  they  please. 


FOB'S  LAST  POEM. 

In  the  December  number  of  our  Msgaiine  wo  announced 
that  we  had  another  poem  of  Mr.  Foe's  in  hand,  which  we 
would  publish  in  January.  We  supposed  it  to  be  his  last, 
as  we  received  it  from  him  a  short  time  before  his  decease. 
The  sheet  containing  our  announcement  was  seareoly  dry 
from  the  press,  before  we  saw  the  pooioi  which  toe  had  bougfit 
and  paid  fort  goli^  the  rounds  of  the  newspaper  press, 
into  which  it  had  found  its  way  through  some  agency 
that  will  perhaps  be  hereafter  explained.  It  appeared 
firsts  we  believe^  in  the  New  York  Mbune.  If  we  are  not 
misinformed,  two  other  Magarines  are  in  tiie  same  predi* 
cement  as  ourselves.  As  the  poem  is  one  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  gifted  and  lamented  author,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, as  our  copy  of  It  diffisrs  In  several  places  troni 
that  which  has  been  already  publldud,  we  have  concluded 
to  give  It  as  already  announced. 

ANNABEL  LBE. 

A  BALLAD. 
BT    IDOAB    A.    POX. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago» 

In  a  kiniplom  by  the  se% 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  ottier  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  ne.  ' 


BARTAIN'S    MAGAZINE. 


lu  ■  eblld  uul  I  wu  ft  child, 

ua>  Ungdom  by  Itx  H>; 

re  loTBd  with  B  Imt  IhU  WM  m 


A  vlDdblflWont  oracliiad,iMUloc 

Uj  iMstmil  Anubd  Ln; 
§0  thftt  hfT  talghboni  Uumu  nuna 

And  bon  her  •■nj  trnm  me, 
To  itiDt  bar  Dp  In  ■  Kpnlcbn, 

lb  tbki  Ungiloo  bj  the  hs- 

Th*  uiftli,  not  h>ir  h  happr  In  hHmi, 

Wont  anTjliif  hw  mi  nw— 
Ta.  thU  wai  Uu  nuon  (u  lU  D«  know, 

Id  thli  kingdom  br  th*  h) 
ThU  the  wind  ADU  ont  of  Iba  aland  bj  night, 

ObllUng  and  klllln(  mj  Annabel  Laa. 


OfmuTtkJ 
N<n  ttaodiE 


wu  ittDoger  br  be  tbui  the  lot* 

ii  angali  In  baareo  abora. 


I  wllhoat  brlaglBI  n»dre*ffiB 


or  m;  darling,  017  darllog,  ay  lift,  and  mj  bilda, 
In  bar  aapulahn  then  bj  the  eaa — 
In  her  tomb  br  the  epondlng  eaL 

THE  DEATHBBD  Ot  WESLIY. 

We  hna  H»n  a  proof  or  the  large  piste  (^  "  JV  itaciU- 
bed  nf  fndtf,'  now  pnbliahlng  V  Mmbh.  Gliddlna  and 
nigg^nT,  and  without  harlng  aeen  the  original  painting 
bj  OlAiCon,  which  U  In  England,  haTi  no  danbt  tliat  ' 
doea  fall  Jmtlca  to  (hat  artlit's  plctore.  The  plate 
called  ■  meuodoto,  bat  It  la  not  pualj  In  Uiat  itjle, 
being  wfooght  nearlr  all  OTer  with  itlppli 
work,  wbkh  la  a  grvat  Improi 


.    The  whole  la  ti 


Hint  and  aplritnl,  Tbsnmpoiltl 
ipi,  conalaUng  of  abont  twentj  ( 
I  gkllfullj,  both  aa  toplctureajue 


ut  of  light  and 
it  the  plctofv, 

John  Wsalay. 


ART  NOTIOBB. 
CHBOMiS'lJTnoauraT.— We  (Ira  tUa  month  two  tat 
ipedmenioflhlibeanCinilar^bDmtlieeatabllitamnt  ot 
Hr.  AekaraiaB  la  New  Talk,  and  the;  do  endit  U>  hla 
ikin.  The  Hower  and  tdUe-pa^  an  each  prodoend  hj 
lena  or  ilgbt  anccwailTe  ImprapdoD^  one  for  saeh  tint 
-eqnired,  and  of  eonne  Inrolrlng  the  neeesltj  tir  aa 
manj  aepatrnte  drmwinga  ca  atone  of  tbe  Tartooa  port^ 
but  one  tint  can  be  printed  at  a  Ume.  In  aoch  inb- 
aa  will  admit  of  the  oae  of  thia  method  Inatead  of 
oolonring  br  band,  the  advantagef  are  nnmapona  and 
all  J  In  the  caaa  of  Tal;  large  edltimu  bebg 
reault  la  elmilar,  thonfh  the  profae  U 
totally  QDlika  that  irj  which  tbe  print  In  oolovra  {"The 
given  In  our  number  Ibr  Angmt  Laat,  waa 


nntBAd  attempt  In  thli  eonnlrj  to  obtain  a  Bnlahed 
eSect  in  eotoDT  bj  meana  of  anoeeadfe  printlnga  from  a 
aariaa  of  engtaTsd  Uoeka ;  bat  In  Bnro]iathlBait(altliiHigh 

In  tndng  bask  iti  hlitorr,  It  la  thongbt  we  aoowedad 
in  aJwiriAg  that  It  waa  either  older  than  the  art  of  book 
printing  itHK  or  that  there  la  an  ermr  In  attrlbatlBg  that 
Lnrentkpn  to  Oatteaber^  in  USfl ;  the  proeei  and  Imple- 
menta  In  both  are  pntiiely  the  aame.  Chromo-UthogTw- 
pbj,  howeTer,  or  prinOng  in  eolooia  from  dcawlagi  on 
iparatlTelj'  rt       "  " 


ENOBAVIHG  01  ll 


I.  POLK. 


Out  Febrnarj-  Number  will  contain  a  iplendld  engra. 
Ting  af  the  dlatlngoiahed  and  tmlj  Chrlatian  woman  who 
latelj  gracs«l  tbe  Freildeutiai  Manilon,  at  WaiUnglon. 
ThIa  engnrlng  will  be  eircuted  b;  Ur.  Sartaln  In  hli 
Bneat  itjle,  and  will  be  accompanied  b;  a  blosraLphical 
notice,  b;  a  ladj  of  Waabington  well  aoqnalnted  vtth  the 

Portralla  «f  emioant  womeo,  accompanied  with  *ell- 
wtitten  Impartial  bhignpbieal  akatobea,  will  form  one  of 
,  ih*  t^Mnrei  of  Eartaln  tat  IBM. 


■tnd^  la  rendered  lufflelenllT  eTJdent  from  U»  bet  that 
to  few  rcaJI^  great  rnlDurlata  (DomparaUrelj)  hare  ap- 
~  enl  arUata,  Ihim  nUan  and  Paul 


nd  1nt«reatlng  guide  In  the  atodj 

I  one  ot  the  endleaa  rarletT  of  waj 

me  and  haUt  of  mlDd  glre  InTolnntarr  ntti 

laelf  to  the  ln(elll«eut  and  thooghtfal  obaeiri 


'hlch  the  inward 


on  or  flower  mar  prore  to  the  eomplaaioii. 


EDITORIAL. 


.-«On,»l 

!•  ■ndtod.     Two  MeoiU,  fcr  in«u«^ 

doup  plDk  nw 

tl»  tkcc,  ud  (a  •  >lT»ngar  ons   wonW 

■Kwlcbcn 

It  c]»r  UK]  brilllul,  ud  tht  oUmt  i 

lUo.    Andwbjl    Becson  nu  bM  it  DO 

UHC^RplKsdulDHrTeuiklUl  unl  amtrut  to  the 

tlH    UolDg  Qf  . 

bMlU>41b.Kl<>1l 

to  tbe  IBtaro.  Th«TenilaUi«"I>iAtlf 

buDtifol,  k>  not  wlwUr  Udb  : 

"ThrathBK 

*  mttboQgfat  Kd  not  •)>».•  hw  «b«k, 

Bolnej 

i.di«l.^m>J*Jt: 

Andlwrej 

of  blue  did  mora  brlghtlT  bmk 

Tlirough  thD  blus-bell  lliit  itrore  to  ibtde  It" 

mrklue  •omewhstootorplmbunjon 

nltableocado 

to  tlw  BtUI  fnrther  ii]ii>TQTrmeii 
look*  »  Uh  bon  JO  toc^  u  It  sifoi 
HfT^"*  Of  BiTioE  cipnvflkjn  ta  g1 


fe#«vm  by  tbD  aoaedtfUI  pncticv  of  that  bruicb  < 
kcmwv  b7  tjit  t«cbnl^  tcrDi  of  ^'  genre  pftindog,"  tlut 
i*r  U>e  clmAof  fldttlecU  whleb  hn  Dvltlm  hiMoiica 
nerv  portnltun^  bat  tomethiDg  betwHV,  »Dd  fimbndog 
the  plc(ar«  Uut  us  lODiMliiici  ulted  "  ttncj  portnll).' 

larly  In  Eujlaod,  to  the  depnulon  of  high  hljtoilii  Art, 

thert  nuT  ht  tnced  to  tbo  KnAml  cotidltlon,  tbe  loTfr  <y 
fir^ulc  f«Dit>rU  »Dd  dDin«Ua  ftim^lj  tiaa,  irhleh  chuse 
terisa  tl»EngIi>h.uidiil»UirirdoK»iiduiti<>n  tbli  ildi 
of  tfa«  AtJuitle.  Among  fmch  *  people  tbl*  ityle  of  pBint 
ing  lanat  Alvmje  be  popular.  It  ij  charming  and  attno 
Ore  la  ii*t\S,  nqnina  na  great  vBDrt  of  tho  Imagination  tf 
HBnprvtieiid  and  Kllih  Iti  merltfl  and  beautioa,  and  li 

rjf  k  oix«  beet  adapted  for  tfaa  adarrunent  of  thfl  paflooroi 
bcxH&ar.  On  tlie  contTBfj,  liiitorlcal  painting  ia  TDon  tn- 
qMMitJj  aieeotgd  on  a  jnriW™  of  mob  exMnalTe  dlinen- 


1  of  I  gviiuT  eTi 
t,  IbtoIt*  indi  I 


at  oTitodj  1q  (he  dHlgn,  and 


1  hai  bMD  In  portrait  palnl- 
d  tart*  to  arall  Uniieir  of 
a  amutiiiDg  mon  than  a 

,    Heon  tha  itjla  of  pletan 


im^  bat  be  hu  bad  tba 
tyrrj  opportuultj  to  pr 
Ben  Otj  (Bil  UVral  rep 
B^te  Dp  in  the  latett  tkali 
ampsTal  tor  Ibe  Janoai? 

rv*B  pabUfl  br  ilnel;  ei 


V  mUu  flt  art.  J.  a. 

.  PCTB  PiuL  Bdmh 9.— Tbe  amnid  of  our  embelUih 
a,  "Tlie  Mlnmkiiu  CoDTsnloD  of  Saal,"  li  after  i 


the  death  of  the  Dnke  of  BneUngbam.    It  wa, 
War"  (DOW  In  the  British  NatloDal  Qaller^),  whir 


the  aaldeeC  to  tba  porpDH  of  hit  mltilon,  rendered  11  It 
meat  appropriate,  elegimt,  and  wBll-Umed  gift  that  coul 
poaaihl  J  bare  been  made. 

The  father  of  thli  great  artlitwaa  ■  maglgtnte  oT  An 
werp,  but  during  the  etruggie  of  tfia  NettieTlandi  to  thn 
off  the  joke  of  Spain,  he  mnored  to  Cologne  to  avoid  It 
mlHrlei  of  *ar.     Here  the  fatnn  indnUi  waa  bom,  bi 


a  ladr  of  title,  but  (he  emplof' 


paration,  he  proceeded  to  Itai^  to  enlarge  hlj  prot^ 
laJ  BiperieUfv^  bis  acquiiitioD  of  knowledgfl  and  akill 
I  nrprlilBglT  rapid,  and  at  Ibe  eod  of  eight  feara  he 
imed  again  to  Antwerp  to  aettle,  hla  Italian  (uwt 
'Ing  been  trulj  Hplendid. 


of  light  ai 


Id  the  rich  and  tIiIiI 
■bade;  tba  n 


withal 


tmtltfolneu  of  imitation,  ho  nirpaaaed  the  beat  of 
■tlll-lifb  palntera,  while  In  nobleoeii  and  dlgnltf  of 

an,  OS  whom  he  had  fonnded  hie  itrle,  tn  behind. 

1  raitleaa  ferreney  of  hit  IraagiQatiou,  together  with 

wonderful  ikolli^  of  eiecntlDu  be  lud  acquired,  made 

him  raadf  to  date  diaeultlei  that  woald  hare  daonted 

Jmoit  anr  other  artiat,  Paol  Temneae,  perhapa,  axoepted. 

'fifty  fret  Bqoare  of  wall,"  larB  Allan  Cunningham,  "or 


wttiiiB  tl»  iphere  of  hia  choeen  proftuakin  that  hli  re- 
wtai^a"*  talante  wen  dliplajred.  Hii  Tariad  aoinire- 
Bent*  aihI  pollihed  manncTB  led  to  bli  appointment 
wkHe  jvt  rerj  joong,  on  a  delleato  and  Important  miaaiDn 
ftnaoaatf  Uie  Italian  conrla  to  that  of  Spain.  Later  In 
!ifr  ha  «u  aent  bj  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  England,  in  the 
Cka  carprHjj  vben  he  luccoeded  In  eUKIlng  a  treatj  of 


nndred 

inraiB, 

which   -oold   iW 

genln. 

icademj,  onlj  . 

the  Fl 

rtlon,   and   #lth 

11  did  be 

concelv 

hi 

t  la  al 

owed  b; 

1  largert  plctnn 

,(_.,    a 

Elubonfc 

» 

a    Sir 

Oihn.  Remold^ 

e  the  fctten  of  aalhorllr :  I 


SARTAtN'S    MAGAZINE. 


nldect  to  bit  covttDl,  uid  iiothlii»Blfn14«ctlDtb*nlM; 
to  TiA  ftnd  to  dmn  eitrviTdliurj  sttflmpti  without  m 
guide,  iliuidotilDR  bhoMlt  la  bb  Hontloiiii,  uid  dipsnd- 
iug  opoD  thrra.**  "  Hfl  nw  the  otjeeti  of  Dature  with  a 
pilBter't  eje—be  hw  ct  onua  Hib  pndmiiliunt  InilBn  bj 
which  VT^Tj  oTdcet  it  known  utd  dlstlngnl^Hd ;  HHlfB 

toniihing,  RabBiu  mi,  porh^^  tlu  gn«t«at  nuctn  In 
the  mHhuilal  put  of  the  tirt— the  bat  woiknui  with 
hla  toole— thit  anr  iiirdHd  a  penill.'' 

Bipld  u  wu  hi)  ciecatloii.  It  wh  oUmiJj  injood  hit 
■UUtj  to  tocp  pAce  with  the  conituitlj  taereeeing  dfr 
mantle  fbr  hi)  pmlartlDni  from  erarr  qnutn,  ukd  wealth 
pound  in  abandaatly.  Hie  reridenee  En  Antwerp  wu 
dlonwd  with  idnnnie,  ititnee,  ntrt,  tinali,  end  amr 

prlncelj  niQPeDrn,  andnonnEcted  witb  H  wae  aeoHactlDn 
of  wild  end  eavage  anlmaU,  wbidi  be  kept  to  eerre  ae 
model!  when  painting  thou  aupeib  hiuting  plme  In 
which  he  io  einlled.  Ille  talenti  and  iursh  prodneed 
tha  naoal  aSAoL.  It  exalted  0077,  and  a  oabal  waa  fcnoed 
to  detract  from  bU  reputatiap-  *It  !■  aaufog  to  Und 
blm  eoooeed,  araon^  othoi  defldencfee,of  want  oflnran- 
tloD  I  Wm  great  plcinra  of  the  Dacent  fivm  Oie  ^ou, 
painted  (bt  the  Oatliadnl  of  Antwerp,  and  aifaiueed  whila 
tha  outerr  agatntt  him  wh  at  lUI  height,  eOeotutlf 
allajadlt.  SnTdo        


replj  to  hla  calnmnlaton ;  and  bt  ebowad  hi*  own 
un  of  heart  bj  bKUng  amplojiniDt  lor  tlmaa  among 


too  fraqoentl;  inelegant,  Ikt,  mlddJeaged,  and  wanting  li 
that  reOaemBnt  aodeallabtalB  npnaantatlonj  of  femlolni 
chaiaeter.— J.  B- 


BObK  NOtlOKS. 

FoinciL  QuoTiTKOi.  Bt  Josh  T.  Wimw,  HJ).    WU 

miutnai>mi.    PMaMplUa:  UHdrnty  a  BakiHaK.    It  1 

pleanot  to  ban  wttbln  mob  a  JndldoDB  mlleetlon  0 
aitracta  from  Ikiourila  aathora.  Dr.  Wateon'i  aalection 
Indicat*  aooDd  tarta  and  eitnulTO  nadiog,  and  ban  lb 


be  preeent  BditlDn  la  beaatlfall/ 
i  engrailiigi,  by  yariouj  artlita, 

and  mefnl  Tolnoa. 

.T  WooiMjwii.  Bi  Uu.  Bum.  JVcu  Tirrk 
mtr.  "Tliera  It  iiDthine^"aij'«  Un.  EUet, 
u  the  peculiar  sbaraetai  of  a  people  Dion 


UKutntfd  wHb  nl 


«UithHtlTtlf  Ibn  their  logffida  tta  ti 
antheSnl  litplngiaf  a 
Impntteaand  tendenetH  belbn  thon^t  iabiatand;  I 
grow  with  ttt  adTaneamout,  aailnlj  Ka  ipbtt,  aod  gtre  a 
b>  Itt  whole  Utantnra.*    In  the'BraiilBca  al 


1  bt  fnlly  all  thataba 
charming  book. 

no.  PttOaM- 
Oct  that  Mr. 


pUl:  J.    (K  Mmrc    Tbura 
Ongg>i  book  hat  bean  able  I 

it  bae  readied  a  Iburth  edit! 


that  tlie  antbor  wae  not  onl;  as  oye^toeit  of  what  he 

dotcrlbca,  bnt  waa  ftn  a  lopg  parlod  Intimately  and  prac- 
tically eonferBnt  with  tha  luliject.    Ha  WH  blmHlf  a 


In  addition 


wtiUm  in  apltttant  end  attnetlTt  ttyla,  and  liUluttnted 
with  mapt  and  engraflnga. 

Hon  Etcaunoi.  Bi  Oaaireritan  Umixair.  Sem 
rark:  D.  ApfUian  .f  Oi.  Thit  le  iDlaoded  at  a  giR  Inok 
tea  yonnf  nadert,  containing  a  eollaetlDB  cf  talit  of  prril 
andadTanlnia  by  land  and  tea,  wltfaalKtclwtof  mannen 
and  cuttoiat,  aerapi  of  poetry,  and  eolonrad  ^cnuM. 

Suan  m  tu  Ools  Rmkii.  Bt  TEioMki  T.  Joano!!. 
Sua  Yrrk:  Battr  4  Scr^mer.  Mt.  Jobnion  mau  to 
hare  aet  ont  tor  tha  gold  region  on  a  tort  of  frolli^  and  to 
itltin  thatamedatUngelyls. 


tl  lltaralura,  wi 


Tary  fraaly  tay,  It  Urlj  rv 

wanting  In  good  aanaa  and  imormatlon.  It  liaa  aJao  tlia 
eoqunendabla  qoelltlet  of  br«Tlty  and  diTMtncia.  The 
writar  detcrlbaa  tha  louta  which  be  himartf  tnTaUnl.  tIl, 
that  by  tha  lathmn^  aAd  alto  the  tcenea  In  the  gold  ragton 
whkh  Ml  aoder  hb  own  peraonal  obaarratlon. 

ORmB.  Wim  Turk:  Oobtrt  Cbi^er  itBraOitrt.  Wbat 
thall  wt  »yflf  tuob  a  dainty  lltUa  "  Billing"  of  a  bcok  r 
Tha  titlfr^pag*  etrtalnly  tooki  odd.  Joit  Imagine,  dvsr 
reader,  at  tht  (op  of  a  rattaar  tall  paga^  thla  ilmple  wonl 
"Oaprieta,"  and  at  tha  bottom^.-lofvo  iMereoAo-^"  Garter 
k  BrOtbara."  Vbai  an  aitansiTa  prairta  of  whlta  pmput 
between  theae  two  tlgnllleaot  poluttt  It  the  tttU-^a^ 
Itlalf  meant  at  (ba  Snt "  eaprics"  In  tha  book— aaorti^ 
OBl^lder  to  tha  army  of  little  ■'nprisea"  that  tbUow  r 
Let  ni  tte  tome  of  tbem-    Herelj  apartofona.  Itooeiut 


Hnae  at  lightly  atlmay; 

Whan  I  watch  and  when  I  ptij 
At  the  nlgbtttll  and  by  day 
Shadowe  glide. 

Hallowing  the  noonday  glara 
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Sleeping  in  the  hillside  lair, 

Oretplay; 
Now  the  image  of  a  olond 
Seodding^  when  the  gnat  ia  loud. 
And  the  hrawny  oak  la  bowed, 

In  its  way. 

Herar-there, 

Sverjf  where ; 
(yet  my  spirit,— In  the  air, 

On  the  wall: 
Mnse  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
In  the  night  or  in  the  day ; 
Whm  I  watch  and  when  I  prayt 

Shadows  &I1. 

These  stanaas  are  a  pretty  &ir  specimen  of  the  boolu 
If  noi  of  a  Tery  hi|^  order  of  poetiy,  they  are  at  least 
something  more  than  mere  <<eaprloe«."  Tha  author  is 
eTidently  a  scholar,  witii  a  good  command  of  language. 
some  culttration  of  ear,  some— not  much — acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  poetry,  and  we  presumSf  soma  Ideas,  though 
he  ia  rather  sparing  of  them  in  the  present  Tolume. 


OUB  PBEMIUMS. 
We  call  attention  to  our  Premiums.  Agents  and  others 
getting  up  dobs  are  iuTlted  to  compare  tliese  splendid 
prodvetlons  with  those  offered  by  other  Magasines.  Wi 
CHAUxaros  k  coxpauson.  There  is  not  a  premium  offered 
by  na  that  is  not  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
and  thai  will  not  be  an  ornament  to  the  drawing>room. 
They  are  not  the  coarse,  oiieap  prints  so  often  palmed  off 
upon  ti>e  xmwary,  but  splendid  works  of  art,  intended  to 
be  firaaed  and  preaerred.  Any  one  of  them  is  by  itself 
worth  tfaa  price  paid  Ibr  the  Magadne  and  premium  oom- 


8SCOND-HAND  PL ATES.  — PREMIUM 

SXTBAOBDIKABY. 

The  nsodes^  of  some  people  is  wonderf\il.  Artists  es. 
facially  have  of  late  become  unusually  fond  of  **  hiding 
their  light  under  a  bushel" — of  sending  forth  their  pro* 
daetkms  to  the  world  either  anonymously,  or  under  some 
noaft  de  burin  quite  as  satisfactory  to  the  public  as  the 
«  uouf  and  "  Lui^s"  of  the  milliner  literature.  The 
platea  "en^fntved  taprtuAn  for'* — some  of  our  friends,  do 
look  so  raarrellously  like  those  hawked  about  the  country 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  "  American  Scenery/'  and  in 
tha  <dd  London  annuals,  that  we  fisar  the  public  will  mis- 
cooeeiTe  the  matter— espedally  where  the  artist  Is  so  very 
modeat  aa  entirely  to  suppress  his  name,  or  to  Insert  some 
name  entirely  unknown  to  trade-lists  or  art-unions.  Such 
merit  and  modesty  united  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
We  oAsr  our  choicest  premium  to  any  one  who  will  giro 
us  tba  wlfeereabouts  of  some  of  these  gentlemen.  Really, 
ttkoogh  aomewhat  oouTorsant  with  art,  we  hare  ncTer 
1  audi  wonderful  fao^imSUt ! 


QUALTTT  AS  WELL  AS  QUANTETT. 
f^;^  We  gire  not  only  the  best  literary  matter,  and  the 
splendid  embellishments^  but  the  finest  and  best 
Examine  the  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  this 
and  compare  it  with  the  thin,  watery  stuff  used 
by  otlaars.  Our  paper  is  manufoctured  fh>m  the  best 
aatotela,  and  costs  at  least  twenty.flTe  per  cent,  more 
per  xeaan  than  that  used  by  any  other  three-doUar  Biag^ 


ONE  OUT  01*  MANY. 

not  in  tha  habit  of  quoting  notices  in  our  own 
the  following  is  so  ezplidt  on  one  point, 

take  the  liberty  of  transfisrring  it  to  our  ctdumns. 
the  Star  of  Tempenmee,  published  at  Jaoicson, 
of  Mississippi,  and  edited  by  a  clergyman  well 

through  the  Southern  States. 


thai 
it  ia 
the 


**  We  take  up  for  review  thia  week  a  Journal  concerning 
whidi  Tery  much  has  been  said  already  by  every  press  in 
this  country— iSSarto»n*«  Union  Magagint,  It  is  no  part  of 
our  plan  to  praise  an  inferior  work,  nor  will  we  prostitute 
this  press  and  degrade  ourselves  by  receiving  any  of  the 
'Please  Notice*  ephemerals  which  ue  springing  hourly 
tmm  the  prolific  Northern  press.  Thuik  fortune,  we  live 
at  a  dsj  when  there  is  good  enough,  wiU^ut  flattering 
the  BAZ>,  and  those  who  choose  to  publish  long  prospectuses 
and  make  monthly  notices  for  the  sake  of  an  *  exchange,' 
can  do  so  If  their  conscience  is  elastic  enough ;  for  our  part 
we  will  grace  our  table  editorial  with  the  best  journals  of 
the  day,  if  we  have  to  pay  fUl  price  for  them ;  and  such 
shall  be  the  works  which  we  recommend  to  the  publla 
Such  is  the  Magazine  selected  fat  this  occasion,  and  we 
trust  to  be  able  <to  show  cause*  why  everybody  should 
subscribe  for  it. 

**  There  were  two  Magazines,  which  up  to  the  year  1849, 
had  led  the  way  In  this  kind  of  Periodical  Literature  for 
twenty  years.  We  refer  to  Oodey's  Lady's  Book  and 
Graham's  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Magazine.  Being 
published  at  Philadelphia,  the  head  quarters  of  fashion- 
able authors,  cheap  publishers,  and  handy  engravers, 
they  were  made  to  embrace  a  large  amount  of  artistical 
embellishment  united  to  polished  literature,  and  all  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  So  deservedly  popular  had  these 
old  fovourites  become,  that  all  attempt  at  competition 
was  rendered  useless,  and  only  involved  heavy  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  prqjeetors. 

*'  We  remarked  that  the  contents  of  these  Magazines  were 
supplied  by  fashionable  authors.  These  being  paid  libe- 
rally, catered  fiEdthfully  for  the  public  taste  through  the 
long  Interval  above  mentioned.  But  in  later  years  a 
change  has  come  over  the  appetite  of  the  mass.  The  old 
romance  style  has  been  so  hackneyed,  so  water-worn  and 
threadbare,  that  those  who  loved  it  with  most  intensity 
have  become  cloyed,  and  call  fbr  a  change.  Something 
more  serious,  and  more  practical,  and  more  natural- 
something  that  not  only  might  happen,  but  might  with 
sonuprobofttZity  happen,  is  what  the  present  taste  demands, 
and  as  the  older  Magazines  had  their  character  established 
in  another  line,  a  new  one  was  needed  to  fill  this  vacancy. 
This  new  one  is  Sastaiv's  UmoR  MAOAAifE.  With  em- 
bellishments as  good  as  the  best,  (for  Sartain  himself  Is 
the  best  engraver  In  the  United  States,)  with  Music,  and 
Fashion  plates,  and  Love  Tales,  and  Poetry,  and  Bomance 
in  abundance,  there  is  yet  an  undercurrent  of  sometiiing 
more  serious  and  more  natural.  Such  is  Sartain's  Maga- 
zhie^  as  you  wUl  find,  if  you  will  examine  for  youraelt" 

OUB  VA8HI0N& 

One  fisature  in  our  FUhion  articles  commands  universal 
commendation.  The  descriptions,  being  in  immediate 
Juxtaposition  with  the  engravings,  are  comprehended  at 
(mce.  Another  feature  equally  acceptable  Is^  that  instead 
of  one  single  plate  with  two  or  three  figures,  we  are  en- 
abled by  our  new  mode  to  give  three  or  four  timaa  Uie 
number.  In  tills  present  .month  we  give  no  less  than 
tMdnt  distinct  figures,  presenting  of  course  as  many  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  eostuma.  By  the  old  method,  to  have 
given  the  same  number  of  costuaea  would  have  re* 
quired  at  least  six  Issues  of  the  Magazine.  Besides  th^ 
would  have  lost  all  their  freshness.  We  give  them 
monthly,  up  to  the  latest  arrival  of  tha  stsamor. 

00NBI8TBN0T. 

It  is  but  meet  that  those  who  puUish  ^second-hand 
plates"  should  also  fill  their  pages  with  second-hand 
articles,  reprinted  flrom  standard  authors.  Besides,  It  la 
such  a  cheap  mode  of  getting  distinguished  names  into 
one's  table  of  contents.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  such  a 
delightfhl  operation  to  the  purchaser,  first  to  buy  an 
author's  worka  as  thay  are  published,  secondly,  to  buy 
tiiem  over  again  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of  Elegant  Ex- 
tracts^ and,  finally,  to  buy  them  a  iMrd  time,  reprinted  in 
the  "traasured"  pages  of  a  Magaaina.   And  sttll  aaothar 
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pleflusant  reoQlleetlon  to  the  BubKriber  li,  thai  Ibr  til  these 
** extra  pages"  he  haa  "extra  postage"  to  paj,  the  one 
extra  keeping  pace  with  the  other  in  most  delightftil 
"  oonaistency." 

THE  «attATIS»  MAGAZINES. 

The  secret  of  the  feeble  stfle  of  literature  in  certain 
Magaiines  is  this.  The  publishers,  not  liaving  the  nerre 
to  pay  the  ifrioe  necessary  to  secure  articles  of  sterling 
merit,  and  from  anthors  well  known,  1111  their  pages  with 
the  effusions  of  half-fledged  witlings  wlUi  ikncy  names 
— ^the  Julianos  and  Florellas  of  Veehledom--who  wHl  fur- 
nish any  amount  of  manuscript  **  gratis,"  or  at  the  most 
for^"  a  copy  of  the  Magaiine  " 

TO  0LUB8. 

The  extremely  low  price  at  whidi  the  Magasiae  Is  fhr- 
nished  to  Club«  compels  us  to  erase  fhun  our  books  all 
club  subscribers  who  hare  not  paid  beyond  December, 
1849.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  may  not  be  to  any- 
great  extent  necessary.  We  hope  our  friends  will  promptly 
enrol  their  names  anew  ftnr  1850,  and  that  th^  will  make 
another  generous  effort  to  increase  the  subscription  list  of 
Sartaln's  Magasine  at  tiieir  respectire  post^yiBees.  A  rery 
Blight  effort  on  the  part  of  each  reader— perhaps  merely 
the  showing  of  this  number  to  half  a  docen  of  your  nearest 
friends^might  double  our  8ubsoripti(m  Ust  In  a  single 
week.  Do  we  ask  any  rery  great  fkyourf  Are  not  jfou, 
as  well  as  we,  interested  in  promoting  a  sound  and  health- 
ful literature!  Is  there  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
readers  of  Sartain  that  would  not  lS»el  a  gratuying  pride 
in  seeing  a  Magasine,  which  has  dared  to  take  such  a  bold 
and  honourable  portion  in  literature^  meeting  with  a 
success  commensurate  with  its  character?  Would  you 
not  like  to  see  a  triumphant  practical  contradiction  to 
that  theory  of  American  mind  which  presumes  that  a  Maga- 
sine, to  be  popular  in  this  country,  and  espedally  to  be 
popular  among  ladles,  must  necessarily  be  fbeble  and 
flashy  r  What  greater  satire  could  be  uttered  upon  Ame- 
rican women  than  the  kind  of  literature  wbich  some 
people  seem  to  think  is  all  that  can  Interest  them  ?  Look 
oyer  the  pages  of  the  Magasine  now  in  your  hands — see 
the  gems  of  art  that  adorn  it->the  pearls  of  knowledge 
and  of  genius  that  lie  scattered  broadcast  throughout  its 
pages  lock  at  our  list  of  aotlTe  eontribaton^  such  as  no 
American  Magaiine  could  ever  boast— our  rich  and  Taried 
table  of  contents,  with  something  suited  to  erery  taste,  be 
it  fbr  religion,  morals,  manners,  sentiment,  poetry,  or  the 
fine  arts— and  say  whether,  to  sustain  such  a  Magasine, 
and  to  give  it  an  increased  efflcaey  ftir  whateyer  is  high 
and  inspiring,  yon  wIU  not  at  least  renew  your  own  sub- 
scriptions and  say  to  your  ndghboui^— '*Oo  and  do  like- 


n 


? 

Jtt  Jl^>9tmatlen  are  emthorited  to  ad  tu  Agents,  and 
manejf  remiUei  Utrough  (Aea»  wO  he  at  tmr  ritk. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS  NOT  BEIiONGINO  TO  OLUBS. 

A  (Uscontinnance  not  having  been  ordered,  we  send  yon 
of  course  the  January  number.  Should  yon  however 
wish  a  discontinuance^  please  to  order  the  same  at  once, 
remitting  twenty-flve  cents  fbr  the  number  now  sent.  Tb 
take  two  or  three  of  the  early  numbers  ttom  the  offlce, 
and  then,  when  the  bUl  is  sent,  to  refuse  the  Msgaiino 
fbr  the  remainder  of  the  year,  is,  as  yon  will  readily  see, 
most  ruinous  to  the  publishers.  In  such  a  business,  both 
parties  hare  to  rely  upon  Aonoitr,  more  than  upon  law. 
We  promise  on  our  part  &Irly  and  hononrahly  to  fhlfll 
all  pledges,  and  only  ask  good  ftlth  on  the  part  of  oor 
friends. 

(^  Remember,  those  only  who  remit  the  yearly  sub- 
scription strictly  In  advance,  are  entitled  to  the  reoeipt  of 
our  Premiums. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1860. 

The  Literary  Department  at  this  Magasine  will  remain 

under  the  control  of  its  present  able  Editors,  Pior. 

John  S.  Habt,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mbs.  Cabolihi  M. 

Kmijuns  of  New  Tork,  whcs  btrfOet  niielea  from  thair 


own  pens  every  month,  have  secured  oontrRmtions  tram 
the  best  Authom  in  Europe  and  AmerioL 

These  contributions^  indudlng  some  of  the  most  brfUiaxit 
Magaiine  articles  anywhere  to  be  found,  are  entlcety 
original,  being  written  expressly  Ibr  our  Mfig^»y«i,  ^nd 
not  selected  from  other  publications. 

AmoDg  the  many  distinguished  names  in  our  list  of  eon- 
tributom,  may  be  mentioned  the  JUlowini^  many  of  whom 
write  for  no  other  periodical.  Vrederika  Bremer,  of  Swe- 
den: William  Howitt,  of  England;  Mary  Howitt,  do.;  R. 
H.  Home,  do.,  author  of  **A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,** 
**  Orion,**  Ac ;  Sil verpen,  the  popular  oontrfbutor  to  **  Elisa 
Cook's  Journal;'*  the  author  of  **MaK7  Barton;"  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  Rev.  George  W.  Bethone,  DJ),  N.  P. 
WUlis,  Miss  a  M.  Sedgwick,  Geoige  H.  Boker,  John  Neal, 
J.  Russell  Lowell,  Francis  J.  Gmnd,  Joseph  R.  Chandler, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  DJ).,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey,  ProC 
AMen,  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  DJ).,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  Rev. 
John  Tbdd,  D.D^  Mrs.  Frances  S.  O^ood,  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  Mrs.  L.  M.  ChUd,  Plot  Rhcads,  Miss.  Anne  C. 
Lynch,  Park  Benjamin,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Butier,  Henry  T.  TnAer- 
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"  I  AX  too  yonng  and  inexperienced  to  aspire 
to  io  important  a  command,  and  J  wonld  rather 
serve  under  Cromwell  tlian  command  the  finest 
regiment  in  England." 

"I  once  saw  Captain  Cromwell  in  company 
with  Bfr.  Hampden.  It  wonld  not  surprise 
me  to  hear  70a  speak  thus  in  relation  to  the 
Utter." 

*'  I  would  not  say  aqght  in  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Hampden,  who  is  all  that  a  bleeding 
country  believes  him  to  be ;  but  there  is  that 
in  Cromwell,  plain  and  unimposing  as  he  ap- 
pears, which  fits  him,  abpve  all  others,  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  England.  Were  the  con- 
doct  of  our  armies  entrusted  to  him,  I  should 
■peedilj  hope  to  be  at  liberty  to  lead  a  life  of 
peace  with  the  beat  and  fairest  maiden  in 
England." 

"I  pray  yon  spare  your  compliments  for 
a  more  fitting  time. — Are  you  led  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  peril  your  life  in  this  struggle  ?" 

"I  can  truly  say  that  I  am,  and  yet,  I  know 
not  but  that  .the  example  of  Hampden  and 
Cromwell,  and  the  desire  of  winning  a  name, 
vhieh  Alice  may  not  be  displeased  to  bear, 
may  influence  me  unduly." 

''What  is  the  value  of  a  name,  however 
widely  read,  if  it  be  written  in  a  tracery  of 
blood  ?  If  your  duty  summon  you  to  the  post 
of  danger,  there  is  no  friend  worthy  the  name, 
who  will  not  bid  you  God  speed,  though  the 
heart  may  ache  in  view  of  the  dangers  and 
Bofferings  to  be  encountered."  As  she  thus 
ipoke,  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye. 

"Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Hollis. 
'*  Mr.  Hampden  saith  we  are  immortal,  till  our 
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work  is  done.  When  God  calls  men  to  defend 
his  truth,  and  to  rescue  the  ark  of  Liberty  from 
Philistine  hands,  those  who  know  how  to  lay 
hold  of  omnipotence,  and  are  sustained  by  an 
immortal  hope,  should  not  draw  back.  I  re- 
joice that  you  are  willing  that  I  should  take 
part  in  this  great  work." 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  willing,  but  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  your  regard  could  I  say  aught 
against  it." 

Time  paused  not  in  his  flight  Hollis  de- 
parted with  the  assurance  that  he  possessed 
the  wealth  of  a  virgin  heart. 


OHAPTBB  III. 

Sib  Hbbbbbt  Elustov,  the  uncle  of  Alice, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Arthur  EUiston,  who 
ranked  among  the  wealthiest  knights  of  Eng^ 
land.  He  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
church  and  king,  and  lent  his  support  to  many 
of  those  acts  of  intolerance  and  wrong  which 
had  placed  the  people  of  England  in  martial 
array.  The  widely  dilTerent  views  and  practice 
of  his  younger  brother  led  to  an  estrangement, 
and  to  an  almost  total  cessation  of  intercourse, 
till  Alice  drew  near  to  womanhood.  Sir  Her- 
bert then  made  advances  which  the  Christian 
spirit  of  his  brother  would  not  allow  him  to 
repeL  Alice  paid  occasional  visits  to  her 
uncle,  who  would  fain  have  made  her  a  per- 
manent member  of  his  family.  To  his  proposal 
to  that  effect  she  would  not  listen.  Not  the 
prospect  of  inheriting  his  wealth,  nor  visions 
of  gay  winters  in  London,  nor  the  chances  of 
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Ml  klliknM  with  lome  noble  funily,  oonld  in- 
doM  ber  to  eomider,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of 
ezchuiging  the  dwelling  of  her  father  for  the 
Jtatelj  faklls  of  her  ancle. 

Daring  the  •ummerpreeediug  the  oooarrence 
of  the  CTente  aboTe  related,  ihe  had  paased 
aereral  neeka  at  EUiiton  Hall.  There,  in  oom- 
pan7  with  manj  othera,  the  met  Oeorge  Bollis. 


Soma  DegotiationB  on  the  part  of  hii  father 
with  Sir  Herbert,  relating  to  certain  contigDOua 
Mtates  in  Lanoaahire,  rsndBrsd  it  neoesBary 
for  him  to  paaa  a  week  under  the  same  roof 
with  Alioe.  He  noticed  her  BorpaBaing  beantj, 
and  was  oflen  obliged,  b;  a  senae  of  propriety, 
to  torn  away  hie  admiring  gate ;  but  no  feeling 
of  podtiTe  interest  was  awakened  till  her  nncle 
ohanced,  in  aport,  to  oall  ber  a  Pnritau  rebel. 
Hollia  noticed  her  blnsh  of  acknowledgment, 
and  the  sparkle  of  her  oonfes^g  eye. 

Alice,  I^m  the  firat,  had  ofaaerred  the  diffe- 
rence between  HoUis  and  the  other  Greqaentera 
of  her  nncle'a  board.  The  wine-onp  never 
tonohed  hta  lip.  He  apoke  only  on  topioe  of 
interest,  when  hie  apeech  gave  indications  of 
an  eameBt  and  fearless  Bonl. 


After  the  inoident  aboTe  related,  when  thay 
met  alone  they  oonferred  together  on  the  topiei 
which  awelled,  almost  to  bnratiiig,  the  Puritan 
heart  of  EngUud.    On  the  day  of  his  departure 
tram  ElUaton  Hall,  be  read  to  her  certain  pro- 
dacUona  of  a  Puritan  bard,  who  began  to  feel 
aonsoiona  of  pooseaaing  power  to  produce  some- 
thing that  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die. 
Aa  he  gaied  upon  ber  oonnte- 
nanoe  radiant  with  the  diiine 
emotiona    awakened   by   the 
inapired  bard,  he  could  scarce 
refrain  trota  caating  httnself 
at  her  feet,  and  declaring  the 
intenae  affection  which,  in  so 
brief  a  period,  had  arisen  in 
his  heart     When,  therefore, 
the  master  apirit  of  England 
called  him  t«  the  field,  it  was 
not  strange  that  he  sought  to 
make  known  to  her  his  feel- 
ings, and  to  secure  her  sym- 
pathy and  prayers. 

Alice  had  not  yet  recoTired 
from  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  the  advent  and  departure 
'  of  the  atudent-soldier,  when 
a  company  of  troopers,  whose 
language  and  bearing  made 
it  evident  that  they  were  in 
the  service  of  his  blessed  Ma- 
Jes^,  aurrounded  the  dwell- 
ing, and  aaldng  a  violent 
entrance,  seised  the  aged 
fbther,  and  dragged  him  away, 
unheeding  the  tears  and  aup- 
plications    of   hie    wife    and 


The  blow  fell  with   stun- 
ning riolenee  upon  the  gentle 
mother.       For    weeks    Alice 
watched   alone   by  her   sick 
bed.      So   rilent   and   secret 
bad  been  the  movement  of  the  e&ptors,  that 
the  abduotion  of  Mr.  Elliston  was  unknown  to 
hia  friends.     Hence  bis  daughter  watched  and 
wept  unaided,  when  there  were  many  hearts 
that  would  have  beat  in  sympathy,  and  many 
hands  that  would  have  furnished  aid. 

Alias  felt  that  she  most  rely  npon  her  own 
resources,  and  the  support  of  heaven.  Calmly 
she  breasted  the  oold  waters,  which  rose  higher 
and  higber,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  bury 
ber  in  their  depths.  Friend  and  lover  were  far 
away.  Ber  father  was  in  the  hand  of  bis  cruel 
foes, — her  mother  was  dying  aU  unconscious  of 
the  sorrows  of  her  devoted  child. 

The  dreaded  hour  arrived.  The  mother  bade 
her  daughter  farewell.  Before  the  warmth  of 
life  had  departed  Sir  Herbert  arrived,  bringing 
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inteUigenoe  that  her  fkther  was  no  mor«.  He 
had  been  with  him  in  hia  dying  hour,  and  hia 
tears  showed  that  he  waa  not  without  affection 
for  hifl  brother,  and  qrmpathj  for  his  orphan 
ehill  At  her  requeet  he  went  for  Mr.  Baxter, 
md  listened  with  attention  to  the  prayera  and 
eihortationa  of  that  man  of  God. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deoeaaed  had  been 
oommitted  to  the  tomb,  it  was  plainly  neoesaary 
for  Alice  to  return  with  her  uncle  to  hia  home. 
Nothing  relating  to  her  comfort  was  neglected ; 
jet,  between  herself  and  those  who  were  wont 
to  meet  there,  a  great  gulf  was  fixed.  She 
must  not  mention  the  dearest  of  earthly  names. 
She  must  often  hear  contempt  cast  upon 
those  whom  she  regarded  as  the  choicest  ones. 
She  could  hope  for  no  communicaUon  with 
HoQis  until  peace  waa  restored  to  England. 

OHAPTIB  IT. 


Tubs  rolled  on.  The  armies  of  the  King 
were  destroyed  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Crom- 
well The  King  is  a  prisoner  to  those  who 
once  owned  him  aa  their  lord.  He  is  at  length 
ctUed  to  an  account  for  his  crimes,  and  his 
head  is  laid  upon  the  block.  Terror  fills  the 
bearts  of  all  who  had  austained  his  cause. 

Alice  was  sitting  in  her  library,  musing  on 
the  strange  and  sad  eyents  that  had  recently 
taken  place,  and  strinng  to  subdue  her  impa- 
tience for  the  coining  of  the  hour  that  should 
hring  to  her  presence  the  heart  to  which  alone 
ibe  looked  for  sympathy.  Suddenly  her  uncle 
ntered,  bearing  marka  of  excessiye  agitation. 
"  Mj  GhUd,"  aaid  he,  <<  we  are  ruined.  I  shall 
no  longer  haye  a  roof  to  shelter  you.  I  shall 
loon  be  driyen  from  the  home  of  my  ances- 
tors." 

*'  How  so  ?  Has  the  war  been  renewed,  and 
is  this  part  of  tlie  country  to  be  the  scene  of 
bloodshed?*' 

"The  successful  rebels  haye  resolyed  to  con- 
fiscate the  estates  of  all  who  haye  remained 
faithful  to  their  soyereign." 

"Is  it  poaaible?"  said  AUoe.  Sir  Herbert 
placed  before  her  an  ordinance  of  Parliament, 
and  an  adyertisement  of  forfeited  estates. 
Among  them  was  Elliston  Hall. 

Tears  ran  silently  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
K*d  the  document.     Sir  Herbert  wept  aloud. 

"There  is  one  near  the  Lord-General,"  said 
ihe  timidly,  <*  who,  if  applied  to,  could  perhaps 
Mert  the  storm." 

"  XeTer,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  drying  his  eyes ; 
''I  will  neyer  sisk  a  fayour  of  a  rebel." 

After  a  long  silence,  Alice  struggled  to  say : 
**  Will  you  permit  me  to  do  it  ?" 

"  No,  no,  none  of  my  name  shall  stoop  so 
fv,  were  it  to  saye  me  from  the  block.  Let 
thoB  do  their  worst." 


That  yery  night,  ere  Alice  had  laid  her 
aching  head  upon  her  pillow,  a  measenger 
arriyed,  and  placed  a  packet  in  her  trembling 
hand.  She  broke  the  seaL  It  was  a  deed  of 
sale  from  the  commiesionen  charged  with 
executing  the  ordinance  of  Parliament.  It 
made  oyer  Elliston  Hall  to  George  Hollia. 
Another  document  conyeyed  it  to  Sir  Herbert 
Elliston,  '<in  consideration  of  kindness  shown 
to  Miss  Alice  Elliston."  This  last  was  in  the 
handwriting,  and  bore  the  signature  of  HolHs. 
Was  it  not  strange  that  there  was  no  word 
addressed  to  her  ?  Surely  he  would  come  in 
person  soon.  She  placed  the  documents  in  the 
hands  of  her  uncle.  He  receiyed  them  in 
silence,  and  neyer  idluded  to  the  subject  again. 
Days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  rolled  on, 
and  George  Hollis  came  not  to  claim  his  be- 
trothed. Peace  was  restored,  and  under  the 
yigorous  rule  of  the  Protector,  prosperity  re- 
turned to  England  throughout  all  her  borders. 
A  ministry  such  as  England  had  neyer  seen 
proclaimed  a  pure  gospel,  and  Puritanism  was 
eyerywhere  in  the  ascendant.  In  all  this  Alice 
would  haye  rejoiced,  but*  for  the  sadness  that 
oppressed  her  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
all  tidings  of  him  for  whose  sake  alone  life  had 
charms.  Had  the  toils  of  war  or  the  possession 
of  honours  caused  him  to  forget  one  whose 
fayour  he  had  once  declared  waa  dearer  to  him 
than  all  the  world?  She  looked  into  her  own 
heart,  and  seeing  there  the  impossibility  of 
change,  concluded  that  he  cotild  not  fail  to  be 
true. 

At  length  the  conyiction  fastened  itself  upon 
her  mind  that  he  was  no  longer  among  the 
liying.  She  would  receiye  assurance  of  the 
fact,  and  then  lie  down  and  die.  '*  Uncle," 
said  she,  '*you  haye  friends  in  London.  Write 
to  them  that  they  make  inquiries  and  inform 
you,  if  George  Hollis  be  still  aliye." 

There  was  something  so  firm  and  earnest  in 
her  manner,  that  Sir  Herbert  could  not  hesitate 
to  follow  her  injunctions — for  it  was  an  iiguno- 
tion  rather  than  a  request. 

In  due  time  replies  to  Sir  Herbert's  letters 
were  receiyed.  For  a  long  time  Hollis  had  not 
been  seen  in  London,  and  no  inquiries  could 
elicit  any  information  respecting  him.  "  He  is 
dead,"  said  Alice.  **  He  has  gone  to  a  better 
world,  where  I  shall  soon  join  him." 

The  expression  of  grief  that  settled  upon  her 
countenance  was  so  intense,  that  her  friends 
shrunk  from  all  attempts  at  consolation.  She 
retired  to  her  chamber,  feeling  that  she  should 
soon  exchange  it  for  the  sepulchre. 

Brown  October  again  returned.  Late  in  the 
eyening  a  carriage  droye  rapidly  to  Elliston 
Hall,  and  two  gentlemen  alighted,  and  were 
shown  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Herbert. 

**I  should  know  you,  sir,"  said  he  with 
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"Toan 

"  Harw  for  •  ttoMint." 

8om«  honn  Iftt«r,  HoUis  ntnrned  to  hia 
fiienda  btlow.  He  fonnd  Sir  Hflrbert  UgUj 
pleuvd  witk  Mr.  BuUiv^t  wm  oi 


kni^tlr  B«aztmj  *o  Aa  aMw.     "It  ta  Mr. 
But«r." 

"Tour  rooollsatlaa  doei  not  deorirs  jon," 
Mid  B*(tw,  irha  wu  bow  basdini;  voder  the 
wei^t  of    ineresBng  jaan   uid  inflrmttiM ; 
"we  hare  met  before.     Tliu  gentlamHi  U  the    hU  oppoution  to  Cromwell,  u)d  hit  loyaltj  to 
MD  DfColooel  HollU."  the  Staarte. 

"  He  !•  weleome,"  nld  Sir  Herbert,  wia       "  Veil,  107  davgfater,"  Mid  Blr  Herbert,  aa 

they  were  eeated  the  next 
MOTning  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  "when  will  yoo  bo 
able  ta  go  with  ns  to  the 
obureh  T" 

Alioe  blnihed,  bat  made  no 
otfjeetion  to  the  proposi^oa  of 
Holtie,  that  thtir  rUlt  tbitber 
ahonld  take  place  on  the 
morrow. 

Hr.  Baiter  went  witli  them, 
and  Kmpled  not  to  nae,  to 
the  great  Jo;  of  Sir  Herbert, 
who  gave  away  the  bride,  a 
portioii  of  the  liturgy  of  ^e 
late  ealablished  ehoreh. 

The  day  after  Uirir  mar- 
riage they  Mt  out  fer  HoIUa 
Hall,  leaving  Baiter  ae  the 
gneit  of  Sir  Herbert.  They 
travelled  by  eaa;  etagea,  and 
when  Aliee  had  teaohed  her 
neir  hone,  the  bloom  hkd,  in 
Bome  measure,  returned  to 
her  cheek. 

Tory  Ken  after  ih«  bad 
beeome  familiar  with  her  new 
abode,  the  Protector  laid 
aside,  for  a  day,  the  earee  of 
■tate,  and  paid  a  riait  to  his 
friend.  He  felt  at  home  un- 
der the  roof  of  HoUIe,  and 
hie  oharaoter  appeared  in  it* 
natiTeBimplicity,  eamestnesa, 
and  elevation.  His  conver- 
MUon  was  chiefly  reepeoUeg 
the  Church  of  God,  and  the 
interest*  of  the  Proteitant  world.  When  be 
bade  hi*  friends  hrewell,  it  wa*  with  many 
pious  oonnselB,  and  a  fervent  prayer  for  their 
prosperity. 

"What  think  you  of  hie  highness t"  said 
Holli*  to  his  wifb. 

"A  prince  of  heaven's  own  making,"  was 
the  reply. 

"One  wboB*  commands,  having  for  their 
oltject  tbe  good  of  Christendom,  were  to  b« 
implicitly  obeyed,  though  paleness  was  thereby 
east  upon  the  cheek  of  the  loveliest  woman  in 
England!" 

Alice  was  silent,  but  her  eipresslTe  oounte- 
nance  did  not  indicate  a  negative  reply. 


nnezpeoted  cordiality.  "  Alice  believes  you 
dead,  and  in  consequence  is  scarcely — " 

"  May  I  see  ber  without  delay !"  eald  Hoilis, 
unable  to  control  hia  emotions.  Sir  Herbert 
led  the  way  in  silence  to  the  library,  in  which 
Alioe  passed  the  greater  portion  of  her  time. 
He  rapped  on  the  door,  and  when  a  voice 
scarcely  above  s  wbigper,  wae  heard  within,  he 
made  Hollia  a  sign  to  enter,  and  hurried  away 
weeping  like  a  child. 

Alice  was  unable  to  rise,  bat  eitendcd  her 
thin  hand  to  welcome  him,  while  a  smile  ones 
more  appeared  upon  her  lips. 

"  I  fnlly  believed  you  were  dead,"  said  she, 
alter  thej  had  for  a  long  time  wept  in  silence. 


HANNAH  MORE. 


Haihab  Muki  ITU  the  fkTaarit*  of  Dr. 
Johaaoit,  tb«  admired  of  Sir  Josha«  Rejnoldi, 
the  irittj  and  eloquent  companion  of  Sheridan 
and  Burke,  the  brare  monitor  of  Walpole,  the 
hoavnred  conniellor  of  Porteni  and  Wilberforoe, 
and  the  familiar  fiiend  of  Darid  Garrick;  she 
waa  one  of  the  moat  TolaminonE  and  aacaeaaftil 
Tritara  of  her  time,  eitensiTel;  engaged  in 
vorlu  of  praetioal  beneToIence  and  edaoatlonal 
rrform.  Of  a  woman  bo  diatiogoished,  of  auoh 
tvtile  mind  and  moh  active  indaBtr;,  there  is 
■neb  norB  to  be  said  than  can  be  oompreased 
■ithis  the  limita  of  an  article  like  this.  A 
ibort  sketch  of  her  life  and  oharaeter  will, 
koverer,  thongh  necessarilj  imperfeot,  be  both 
intereating  and  DBefnl. 

She  wa«  the  jonngest  of  the  five  daughters 
•f  Jacob  Uore,  a  respectable  Tillage  school- 
■aM«r,  and  was  bora  at  Stapleton,  in  Glonces- 
tenhire,  England,  in  the  year  1746.  Her 
remarkable  talents  deTeloped  themselrea  at  an 
tarlj  age.  When  bat  seTenteen  she  pnbliahed 
a  pastoral  drama,  Tht  Starch  after  Bappinai, 
whioh  waa  so  well  receiTed  that  In  a  short  time 
it  went  through  three  editions.  One  year 
•ft«rw*rd  appeared  hor  tragedy  of  Th»  It^fiexi- 
Ut  C^tia*,  and  nnmeroni  other  poetlaal  works 


from  her  pen  fallowed.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark, 
howerer,  that  though  all  her  poems  erlnoe 
mnch  poetie  merit,  espeolallj  her  dramatia 
ones,  and  though  all  were  receiTed  with  fkTonr 
by  the  pnblio,  they  are  at  the  present  time  com- 
paratirely  forgotten,  and  her  enduring  and  enri- 
able  fame  now  rests  almost  altogether  upon  her 
prose  works,  which  were  principally  the  laboora 
of  her  more  mature  years.  About  I773sheinada 
her  entrance  into  society  in  London,  where  she 
was  oordially  received  by  the  most  distin* 
gniahed  men  of  the  day.  Of  her  first  interriew 
with  Dr.  Johnaon,  we  have  the  following  vivid 
sketch  from  the  lively  pen  of  one  of  her  sisters. 

"We  paid  another  visit  to  Miss  Reynolds; 
she  had  sent  to  engage  Dr.  Percy  (Percy's  Col- 
lection, now  yon  know  him),  qnite  a  sprightly 
modern,  instead  of  a  rusty  antique,  as  I  ei- 
peeted ;  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  most 
amiable  and  sprightly  of  women.  Hiss  Reynolds, 
ordered  the  coach  to  take  us  to  Dr.  Johnwm's 
very  own  house :  yes,  Abysnnian  JohusoD  1 
Dictionary  Johnson  I  Ramblers,  Idlers,  and 
Irene  Jchnaoo  1  Can  yon  picture  to  youiaelvel 
the  palpitation  of  our  hearts  as  we  approached 
his  mansion.  The  conversation  turned  upon  a 
new  work  of  Us  just  going  to  the  press  (the 
To«r  to  the  Hebrides),  and  his  old  Mend 
lUehardeon.  Hiss  Reynolds  told  the  Doctor  of 
all  our  rapturous  eidamaUoos  on  tiie  road. 
He  shook  his  sciendflo  head  at  Hannah,  and 
said  ■  she  was  a  silly  little  thing.'  When  our 
visit  was  ended,  he  called  for  his  hat,  as  it 
rained,  to  attend  us  down  a  verj  long  entry  to 
our  eoaoh,  and  not  Rasselas  could  have  ac< 
qliitted  himself  more  en  cavalier.  We  are 
engaged  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua's  on  Wednesdaj 
evening— what  do  yon  think  of  ust  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  not  finding  Johnson  in  his  little 
parlour  when  we  came  in,  Hannah  seated 
herself  in  his  great  ohair,  hoping  to  catch  a 
little  ray  of  his  genius :  when  he  heard  it,  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  Uii  her  it  was  a  chair 
upon  which  he  never  sat.  He  said  it  reminded 
him  of  Boswell  and  himself,  when  they  stepped 
at  night,  as  they  imagined,  where  Uie  weird 
sisters  appeared  to  Macbeth.  The  idea  so 
worked  on  tiieir  enthnaiaam,  that  it  qnite 
deprived  them  of  rest.  However,  they  learned 
the  next  morning,  to  their  morCifioation,  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  quite  In 
anotlier  part  of  the  eonntry." 

About  two  years  aKerwatd  the  same  dater, 
after  the  poblieatlon  of  Hannah's  "Sir  Eldr«d 
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of  the  Bower,"  alladu  thiu  to  the 
indnaoT  betweea  her  uid  Um  grest  mui.  "  If 
ft  wadding  shonld  take  pltMe  before  our  Tetnra, 
don't  be  aorprlaed — betwean  the  motlier  of  Sir 
Eldred  and  the  fkther  of  my  maah-IoTed  Irene ; 
naf,  Hrs.  Hontagn  B^yt  If  tender  worda  are 
the  preoarBora  of  eoniiubiftl  engagementa,  we 
may  expect  great  thiaga,  for  it  !■  nothing  bnt 
'  ohild,'  '  little  fool,'  '  Iots,'  and  '  dearest.'  " 
This  (Hendship  of  Johnson  thns  pleaeanti; 
deBoribed,  waa  not  a  tranident  feeling,  not  a 
momentary  whim,  but  •  settled  and  permanent 
affection,  founded  upon  a  right  appredaliDn  of 


the  talents  and  oharaotars  of  Hannah  and  her 
sistera.  There  was  perhaps  nothing  in  oom- 
nexion  with  them  which  stmok  his  mind  more 
forcibly,  than  the  perfect  harmony  and  Iotc 
which  enbsisted  among  them.  Upon  one  oooa- 
■ion  on  parting  with  two  of  them,  he  thus 
oharaoteristiaaUy  alluded  to  it.  "I  love  yon 
both,"  he  eaid — "I  lore  yon  all  Bxe.  I  nerer 
was  at  Bristol — I  wUI  Dome  on  purpose  to  see 
yon.  Whatl  fire  women  lire  happily  together  1 
I  will  oome  and  see  yoa — I  hare  spent  a  happy 
CTening — Qod  for  erer  bless  yon  [  yon  live  llvN 
to  shame  daoheases." 


But  though  retnming  witli  warmth  the  kind 
feelings  of  all  her  distingoiahed  friends,  it  was 
to  Garrick  that  her  heart  clang  most  strongly, 
and  ^m  early  womanhood  to  extreme  old  age 
her  feelings  of  Ioto  and  rererence  for  him  knew 
no  ebb.  Only  a  few  years  before  her  death, 
and  almost  half  a  oentory  atUr  his  dost  had 
been  laid  in  England's  great  "Abbey,"  to 
mingle  with  that  of  the  most  illnetrious  for 
ages,  she  spoke  of  him  and  his  friendship  in  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  terms.  "  Ah,"  she 
said,  "if  BE  had  been  alijc,  it  would  hare  been 
indeed  a  trial  to  have  retired  from  the  world." 
Alluding  to  his  death,  she  said  npon  the  same 
ooaasioD, — "I  should  hare  liked  to  look  upon 
his  face  once  more,  bnt  they  only  showed  me 
his  coffin." 

The  last,  or  nearly  the  last  of  her  published 
poems  was  entitled  Tht  Bat  Blue,  or  Convena- 
(jon.  It  was  written  to  eulo^ie  the  Blue 
Blocking  Club,  a  literary  assembly  that  met  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's.  This  singular  appellation. 
Blue  Stocking,  which  was  gjven  to  the  club  in 
consequence  of  one  of  its  moat  admired  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Bei^amin  StiUiDgfleet,  always  wear- 


ing blue  hose,  has  since  been  generally  adoptsd 
r  language,  as  the  distinctiTe  family  name 
of  pedantic,  or  affectedly  literary  ladies.  This 
poem  was  very  highly  complimented.  Johnson 
called  it  a  great  p^ormance.  The  following 
couplets  may  be  quoted  as  a  sample  of  its  terse 
and  spirited  character  : — 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  "Baa  Bleu," 
Hannah  retired  tVom  the  gay  world,  a 


1   lire   with   her   i 


.,  who  kept  a 


flourishing  boanliag-schoct  near  Bristol.  In 
1786,  appeared  her  first  prose  work,  Thoughl* 
on  lAe  Imporlance  of  Ike  Mattneri  o/  tin  Oreal  to 
Oaural  Soeitlg.  Thia  waa  followed  three  years 
afterward  hy  an  EttimaU  of  the  RiHgion  of  the 
Fathionable  World.  Her  next  important  work 
was  a  series  of  political  tales,  adTOcating  or 
instilling  coneerrative  doctrinea,  and  designed 
as  an  antidote  to  the  democratie  sentiments 
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Thick  bMime  pr«fftl«Bt  at  the  time.  Thtm 
Ultt  uppeftred  in  moDthlj  nnmbera,  uid 
nid  to  hftTC  kttracted  so  much  attention,  that 
there  were  sold  apirwdg  of  >  million  of  ea«h. 
With  reapect  to  her  other  woAh,  I  must  content 
BjBcIf  with  merely  luring  the  titles  and  dates 
of  publication  of  some  of  (he  principal,  hoping 
at  the  aame  time,  that  some  at  least,  of  those 
■ho  may  honour  this  hasty  memoir  with 
perusal,  will  make  themselTes  better  ao- 
qnunted  with  many  of  them.  Village  Pol 
about  1794;  Strietura  m  the  Modern  Sj/atemo/ 
Fanale  Bdutation,  1799  ;  Hinti  iotcardt  /orming 
Ot  Ckaraeler  of  a  Teeing  Ptinceti,  1805  ;  CaUbt 
n  Sturch  of  a  Wife,  eomprehending  Obiervaiioiu 
M  Domatic  Babilt  and  Mannen,  Rfiigioa 
MoraU,  1809  ;  Practical  Pittj,,  or  the  Infiutnee  of 
lit  Siligion  of  Ike  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  Lift, 
l»\\;  ChriiHan  Morale,  1812;  Eiiay  on  lAt 
Ckaracter  and  Writinge  of  St.  Paul,  1815  ;  Moral 
Sketchei  of  Prtvailing  Opintone  and  Manitfri, 
foreigit  and  Domeelie,  icilA  Rffleetioru  on  Prayer, 
1819.  Cattebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  one  of  the 
best  of  her  performances,  was  bo  popular 
it  ran  through  ten  ediUons  in  the  first  year 
alter  its  publication,  and  it  has  run  through 
ilmost  iuDiimerable  editions  since.  It 
nuarkable  fact  that  this  master-pieee  of  its 
kind,  was  written  while  the  author  was  oonSned 
to  her  bed,  with  a  disease  whioh  caused  ex 
eiating  pain,  and  had  afflicted  her  for  a  long 
time  proTiouslj. 


*Td  Bdut  PoiTiDSrlataBlibapDf  London,  lof 
WBsrr  "I  long  and  tUttaful  HtnddiJp.— H.  U." 


n  Loru,  hrm  In  tbia  Tlllip,  tbia  monumt 


The  great  tneceea  of  her  works  placed  her 
pecuniarily  in  an  independent  position,  enabling 
her  to  live  at  her  ease,  and  to  dispense  liberal 
charities  to  the  poor  aronnd  her.  About  1800, 
she  and  her  sisters  purohased  a  property  of 
considerable  extent,  in  Someraetsbire,  and 
built  upon  it  Barley  Wood  Cottage,  in  whieh 
they  afterwards  resided  for  many  years,  and 
in  Tiew  of  which  they  now  repose  in  Wrightcn 
Chnrohyard.  Among  other  interesting  objects 
in  the  Barley  Wood  grounds  are  two  monu- 
ments, one  to  Locke  and  one  to  Porteue. 
(See  eograTings.)  The  neighbourhood  of  this 
oonntry  remdenoe  soon  became  the  scene  of 
labours  on  the  part  of  (he  sisters,  even  more 
honourable  than  all  literary  triumphs.  Within 
a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  their  new 

had  reduced  large  number*  of  the  inhabitants 
to  a  state  of  ignorance,  almost  inoonceiTable 
to  an  American,  accustomed  t«  the  nniTereal 
intelligence  which  pervades  his  own  conntrj. 
Among  these,  the  sisters  determined  to  endea- 
Tour  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  and 
reli^on.  After  many  diScolties  and  Texationi, 
not  the  least  of  which  proceeded  ^m  the  per- 
Tersenees  of  the  ignorant  beings  themselTes, 
some  of  whom  demanded  pay  for  sending  their 
children  (o  school,  they  were  so  far  snccessfnl 
that,  "on  the  hills  of  Cheddar,  they  had  the 
gratiflcation  of  witoesffng  the  aelebration  of  a 
yearly  festiTal,  where  npwards  of  a  thousand 
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ohUdran,  ftnd  unmsroitB  meinben  of  the  teault 
dniw  of  iadnsUy,  kftor  Kttonding  obuToh  hi^ 
vioo,  w«T«  T«g»lMl  at  tliB  flzpanM  of  tbajr 
banafketnaBBa." 

Not  Uw  leaat  intareatiiig  part  of  the  life  of 
Hn.  Hare  ia  jet  to  be  notioed, — har  graan  old 
age.  Without  being  antirelj  fraa  fron  the 
inftrmitlaa  of  tamper  and  diapoaition  ao  oom- 
monlj  attendant  upon  adranoed  jaara,  the 
ratuned,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  jrouthfnl 
frealinaBa  of  heart  nhioh,  in  a  peraon  of  her 
age,  like  the  antumn  rose,  eihalea  a  fragrance 
gratefol  in  itielf,  and  still  more  ao  became  it 
la  ao  rara.  An  anecdote  ia  related  of  her, 
wban  in  her  eighUeth  year,  vhioh  ia  intereatiiig 
aa  an  elnoidation  of  tbla  fact  A  wi^ow  and 
her  little  aon  paid  a  Tiait  to  Hra.  Here  at 
Barle;  Wood.  When  the;  were  about  to  take 
their  leaTe,  Hannah  atooped  to  kiaa  the  boj — 
" not," aaya aa ejewitDeBa,  ■■notaBoIdmaidenE 
■anally  kiaa  children — with  a  kiaa  of  Decaaalt; 
— or  a  kiaa  of  oonpliment  She  took  hia  ami- 
ling,  roay  face  fearleaely  betvean  her  handa, 
and  looked  down  upon  it  for  a  momant,  aa  a 
mother  wonld,  then  kisaad  it  fondlj  more  than 

"And  wfaen  700  are  a  man,  my  child,  will 
yon  remember  me !"  The  boy'a  ayes  glanced 
at  the  remnanta  of  tiie  fhiit  cake  open  the 
table  ttova  whiDh  he  had  been  eating, — ■■  Well, 
remember  the  cake  at  Barley  Wood,"  amid  ahe, 
reading  liia  thongbta  and  laughing. 

" Both,"  replied  the  Uttie  feUov;  "It  waa 
nloa  cake,  and  yon  are  ao  kind." 

"  That  ia  the  way  I  like  the  yonng  to  re- 
member me,"  ahe  r^oined,  "  bf  being  kind — 
then  yon  will  remember  old  lira.  Hannali 
Horat" 


"  Alwaya,  ma'am,"  he  anawarad,  '<  HI  try 
to  remamber  it  alwaya." 

"Wliatagoodehildl"aaid  Aa  after  ha  and 
liiB  mother  ware  gone ;  "  and  of  a  good  atook ; 
that  child  will  ba  true  aa  ateelt  I  ao  a^Joyad 
hia  glanoa  at  the  oake,  it  waa  ao  mnoh  more 
natural  that  he  ahonld  remember  iJutt  than  att 
old  woman,  ao  Uttle  taller  than  hiaaelfl— Chil- 
dren alwaya  eonaeot  site  with  raapaet, — a  dear 
child — I  hope  he  may  be  aparad  to  hia  londy 
mother." 

Hannah  Here  died  on  the  Tth  of  September, 
tSSS,  aged  eighty-eighL  Bhe  wa*  bnried  in 
Wrighton  Churchyard,  in  a  quiet  and  retired 
apot,  beneath  an  old,  but  atill  rigoroua  and 
flouriahing  tree.  An  Iron  railing  anrronnda  the 
lowly  raating-place,  and  on  the  flat  alone  wbiah 
corera  It  ia  thia  inaoription : — 


Uabt  Hobs,  died  18th  April,  181S,  agad  76 

BuiABna  Hoaa,  died  14th  June,  181S,  aged 

SoAU  Homa,  died  17th  Hay,  1817,  agad  74 

Hartba  Hou,  died  14th  September,  1819, 
aged69year8. 


Teaai  all  dud  □ 


Hab.  cb.  ziT.,  18. 
Ephea.  ch.  L,  6. 


THE  EEV.  HENRY  HART  MILMAN. 


Teu  dutingnitlied  ■oholu' 

uid  poet  wkB  bom  In  London, 

on  the  tenth  dm?  of  Ftbmuy, 

ITfll,  and  is  eoniaqnentlj,  mt 

tha   prsBsnt  tim«,  jnst  flfty- 

lune  yean  of  age.     H«  is  the 

^nngeat  of  the  threa  aona  of 

Sir  Francia  Hilmon,  an  emi- 

nmt  member  of  the  medickl 

prafeaaioD,  Felloir  of  the  Rojal 

Society,  and  Preaident  of  the 

London  College  of  Phjsieiana. 

His     mother    iraa     Franeea, 

daaghter   of   William    Hart, 

Kaq. ,  of  Stapleton,  in  Olonoes- 

tershlre.      Daring  his   early 

jDoth  he  atteoded  aobool  at 

the  aoademj  of  Dr.  Charles 

Bnroej,   of   Qreenwioh,   and 

afterward,  during  Dine  years, 

at  Eton.     At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 

•nd   entered   at    Braiennoee 

College.      His  applioalion  to 

his  studies  at  the  DniTersity, 

and   the  energy  and  talent 

vUoh  he  possessed  to  make 

his  applioation  effeotive,  may 

be    appreciated   when    it    ii 

remembered  that   he    abtained    the   greatest 

nnmber  of  priiea  exer  Moored  by  one  indi- 

TidoaL     £Ten  thus  early  he  exhibited  etidence 

of  tbe  eloquence  and  the  poeUe  power  which 

hare  since  made  him  so  well  known ;  one  of  the 

priies  to  whioh  we  have  Just  sllnded  was  for 

English  Terse,  •  seeoad  for  Latin  Terse,  and  a 

third  and  fourth  for  an  Engliah  and  a  Latin 

esaay. 

In  1S17,  Mr.  Hilman  entered  Into  holy 
orders,  and  receUed  the  Ticarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
Beading.  In  the  same  year  he  first  claimed 
public  attention  as  a  poet  by  the  publioation  of 
a  p]ay  called  "  Fsiio,"  which  though  not  emi- 
nently suecessfal  upon  the  stage,  abounds  in 
true  poetry,  and  has  many  passages  of  remark- 
able meriL  His  neitwork,  "Samor,  Lord  of 
the  Bright  City,"  was  published  about  one 
year  afterward.  "  Bamor"  is  on  heroic  poem, 
celebrating  an  imaginary  sTcnt — the  defeat  and 
etpulgion  of  the  Saxon  intaders  from  Great 
Britain.  An  estimate  of  its  merit  may  be 
formed  from  the  praise  which  it  extorted  from 
the  London  Quarterly  Beriew.  "  There  is," 
says  the  reviewer,  "scarcely  a  page  of  the 
book  {of  S74  pages]  which  doea  not  testify 
Ikat  the  author  Is  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers ; 


every  one  exhibits  some  beautiful  t 

some  pathetic  turn,  some  original  thought,  or 

some  striking  image." 

His  next  work,  a  dramatic  poem,  entiUed  the 
"  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  made  its  appearance  in 
1820.  That  it  did  not  injure  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  his  previous  efforts,  may  be 
inferred  from  tbe  faat  of  his  election,  not  long 
afterward,  to  the  professorship  of  Poetry  in  the 
DniTerBit;  of  Oiford.  The  principal  reeults 
of  his  after  labours  were  his  dramatio  poems, 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  "The  Martyr  of  Antioch," 
and  "BalBhaiiar;"  "A  History  of  Christianity 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,"  8  vols. ;  a 
"  History  of  tbe  Jews,"  3  vols. ;  and  a  labo- 
riously annotated  edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  12  vols. 

Hr.  Milman'e  literary  labours  though  so  ex- 
tenslTC  were  not  suffered  to  impair  his  useful- 
ness in  the  Church,  his  position  in  which  baa 
been  constantly  advancing.  From  the  vicarage 
of  Bt.  Mary's  he  remoTed  to  that  of  8l  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  tiience  to  a  prebend  stall 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  recentiy  to  the 
Deanery  of  St  Paul's,  to  which  oeornes  an 
annual  revenue  of  two  thoueand  ponnda.' 


BENJAMIN  WEST. 


Thi  incidcDt  In  the  etrlj  part  of  the  life  of 
tliifl  great  artist,  whi«h  Hr.  Ward  has  ebogen 
aa  tiw  Bobjeet  of  hii  picture,  «iid  which  we 
bate  Lhe  pleaBore  to  la;  before  our  readers  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Magaiine,  waa  thus 
described  in  the  March  number  for  iMt  year. 

"One  of  his  siitert,  who  had  been  married 
some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  daughter, 
came  with  her  infant  to  spend  »  few  daje  at 
ber  father's.  When  the  child  waa  aileep  in 
the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  inTited  her  daughter  to 
father  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  committed 
the  infant  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their 
•bience;  giTing  him  a  fan  to  flap  awaj  the 


flies  from  molesting  his  little  charge.  AIt«r 
some  time  the  ohild  happened  to  smile  in  ita 
sleep,  and  its  beautj  attracted  his  attention. 
He  looked  at  it  with  a  pleasure  whiob  he  had 
ueTer  before  experienced,  and  obserring  some 
paper  on  a  table,  together  with  peas,  and  red 
and  black  ink,  he  seiied  them  with  agitation, 
and  endeaToured  to  delineate  a  portrait;  al- 
though at  this  period  he  had  nerer  seen  an 
engraring  or  a  picture,  and  was  onlj  in  the 
serenth  jear  of  his  age.  Hearing  tbe  approach 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  endcftvoured  to 
oonceal  what  he  had  been  doing;  but  the  old 
lad;  obsening  bis  oonnision,  inquired  what  he 
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ma  about,  and  reqaested  him  to  show  lier  the 
paper.  He  obeyed,  entreatiiig  her  not  to  be 
angry.  Mm.  West,  after  looking  some  time  at 
the  taiwing  with  erident  pleasnre,  said  to  her 
daughter,  *  I  declare  he  has  made  a  likeness  of 
little  Sally,'  and  kissed  him  with  much  fond- 
ness ftnd  satisfaction.  This  encouraged  him  to 
say,  that  if  it  would  giro  her  any  pleasnre,  he 
wonld  make  pictures  of  the  flowers  which  she 
held  in  her  hand ;  for  the  instinct  of  his  genius 
was  now  awakened,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
imitate  the  forms  of  those  things  which  pleased 
his  sight." 

There  is  nothing  yery  remarkable  in  a  boy 
of  seren  years  old  doing  the  like  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  example  frequently  before  his 
eyee;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  cir- 
cumstance aboTe  related  occurred  in  the  midst 
of  a  Pennsylyania  forest,  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  four  years  ago,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
obstacles  natural  to  such  a  situation  for  ex- 
cluding erery  form  of  what  are  called  the  fine 
arts,  his  parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  principles  would  render  that 
exclusion  still  more  complete,  if,  indeed,  such 
were  possible.  With  nothing  in  his  enyiron- 
ment  that  could  be  suggestiTe  to  the  attempt, 
it  must  hare  been  a  pure,  original  emanation 
of  the  child's  iuTcntiTe  genius,  and  the  fact 
that  the  ink  lines  were  traced  with  such  truth- 
fiilneas  and  fidelity  that  the  resemblance  was 
recognised,  strikes  one  as  being  altogether  sur- 
prising. 

The  boy's  mind  firom  this  time  forward  be- 
came intent  on  the  delineation,  on  flat  surfaces, 
of  such  oljects  in  nature  as  pleased  his  fancy. 
An  interesting  narratire  of  his  early  efforts,  of 
tiie  attendant  dijfficulties  and  his  ingenuity  in 
oiwreoming  them,  will  be  found  in  the  number 
before  referred  to,  written  by  our  esteemed 
editor.  Professor  Hart  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
representation  of  the  family  homestead  and 
also  of  the  celebrated  Springfield  Meeting-house, 
as  they  appeared  one  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Beigamin.  A  repetition  of  those  details 
here  will  therefore  be  unnecessary.  As  it  be- 
came expedient,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  sixteen,  to  arrire  at  some  determination  as 
to  what  should  be  the  future  occupation  of  the 
youth  as  a  means  of  liTclihood,  the  council 
was  conrened  which  decided  on  permitting 
him  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions so  strikingly  manifested,  and  study  paint- 
ing as  a  profession.  The  docility  of  his  cha- 
racter, united  to  so  earnest  a  doTotion  to  his 
art,  procured  him  numerous  friends,  who 
cheerftilly  aided  him  in  the  cultiyation  of  his 
mind  by  wise  directions,  and  afforded  him 
substantial  encouragement  in  his  employment. 
He  painted  pictures  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylyania, 
both  in  portraiture  and  history,  and  at  the  age 


of  eighteen  was  fairly  established  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  as  an  artist.  Here  he  remained 
about  two  years,  fhlly  employed,  and  assidu- 
ously ayailing  himself  of  eyery  opportunity  of 
improyement  by  the  study  of  such  works  as 
then  existed  within  his  reach.  He  then  re- 
moyed  to  New  Tork,  whither  his  reputation 
had  preceded  him,  and  was  there  enabled  to 
double  his  prices.  At  this  time  his  charge 
for  a  half-length  portrait  was  £10.  Haying 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
earned  sufficient  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
to  Italy,  as  well  as  enable  him  to  remain  a 
short  time  there  in  the  acquisition  of  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
darling  pursuit,  he  departed  in  a  ship  from 
Philadelphia  to  Leghorn,  laden  with  grain,  the 
Italian  harrest  haying  failed.  On  first  leaying 
he  receiyed  an  addition  to  his  means  from  one 
of  his  late  employers,  contributed  in  a  way 
that  did  infinite  credit  to  the  delicacy  as  well 
as  liberal  spirit  of  the  donor ;  and  after  his 
arriyal  in  the  region,  filled  to  oyerflowing 
with  examples  for  his  instruction,  he  received 
firom  a  gentieman  in  Philadelphia  a  letter  of 
unlimited  credit  on  his  banker  in  Leghorn, 
thus  conyerting  the  hurried  yisit  into  a  pro- 
tracted stay  of  four  years'  duration. 

West's  course  of  study  was  quite  different 
from  that  ordinarily  pursued ;  he  did  not  often 
copy  the  works  from  which  he  might  be  for 
the  time  **  Anwi^'  his  knowledge,  but  rather 
perused  them,  discoyering  and  making  his  own 
ih^jfrineipks  on  which  they  were  painted.  It 
is  indeed  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should 
haye  acquired  such  facility  of  execution  as  the 
pictures  he  painted  immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England  erince.  After  a  few  days 
spent  in  Bome,  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had 
presented  introductory  letters,  requested  him 
to  exhibit  his  attainments  by  the  production  of 
a  drawing ;  he  replied  that  he  had  not  much 
practice  in  drawing,  but  that  he  should  be 
pleased  to  paint  a  head.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  and  the  work  was  much  applauded.  By 
the  method  of  study  described  his  progress 
was  extraordinarily  rapid ;  before  leaving  Italy 
he  painted  two  original  historical  pictures, 
which  gained  him  academical  honours,  and 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  took 
his  stand  as  the  first  historical  painter  in  that 
country. 

In  Italy  the  materials  of  study  were  of 
course  vast,  but  the  art  as  then  practised  was 
of  but  littie  account.  Mengs  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  Bome,  but  there  was 
another  claiming  to  be  his  rival,  Pompeo  Bat- 
toni,  of  whom  Washington  AUston  related  the 
following  anecdote,  as  told  to  him  by  West. 
"Battoni  was  at  that  time  *in  tvH  flower,' 
diyiding  the  empire  of  Art  with  Mengs.    Ha 
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reeetred  Mr.  West  ytrj  grAoioiuly  in  his  paint- 
ing-room, Mid  after  some  questionfl  about  his 
eonntrj— concerning  which  he  seemed  to  hare 
no  Tery  distinct  notion — said,  '  And  so,  jonng 
man,  you  hare  come — ^how  far  is  it?'  '  Three 
thousand  miles.'  'Ay,  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  woods  of  America  to  become  a  painter. 
Ton  are  very  fortunate  in  coming  to  Bome  at 
this  time,  for  now  you  shall  see  Battoni 
paint'  He  thereupon  proceeded  with  his  work 
then  on  hand,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna; 
occasionally  exclaiming,  as  he  stept  back  to 
see  the  effect,  <  e  Tiva  Battoni.' " 

In  Mengs,  West  found  a  generous  friend  and 
judicious  adriser;  indeed  he  found  warm 
friends  everywhere.  His  personal  qualities 
favoured  him,  for  in  addition  to  prudence, 
virtue,  and  industry,  he  possessed  youth  and 
beauty,  and  fortunate  circumstances  seem 
uniformly  to  have  come  in  his  aid  always  at 
the  right  time.  Arrived  in  London,  three  of 
his  best  and  most  serviceable  Philadelphia 
fkiends  happened  to  be  there  before  him,  ready 
to  introduce  him  into  the  most  influential 
eircles.  Of  one  of  them  (Gov.  Hamilton)  he 
painted  the  portrait,  and  this  picture  is  said 
to  be  now  in  Philadelphia.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  suffered  Mmself  to  be  persuaded  to  establish 
himself  in  the  BriUsh  metropolis,  where  his 
eommanding  talents  soon  made  an  impression 
that  secured  him  permanent  prosperity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  peaceful  life. 

While  our  youthful  artist  was  still  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  formed  an  {^tachment  to  a  lady  of 
that  city,  by  whom  the  feeling  was  cordially 
reciprocated.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  course  of  true  love  ran  any- 
thing but  smoothly.  The  proud  and  aristocra- 
tic brother  of  Miss  Shewall  scorned  the  idea, 
that  a  member  of  his  family  should  be  degraded 
by  such  a  union.  But  the  lovers  had  plighted 
their  troth  and  remained  constant,  though 
parted,  and  as  soon  as  West  was  satisfied  with 
his  prospects  in  London,  he  desired  to  return 
to  America  to  see  his  friends  and  bring  back 
his  bride.  But  those  who  watched  over  Itis 
welikre,  arranged  that  his  betrothed  should 
come  to  England  in  the  care  of  John  West,  the 
fkther  of  Beig  amin.  Shewall  was  however  still 
obdurate,  and  after  other  means  had  failed, 
the  rope-ladder  and  other  acyunots  of  romantic 
adventure,  were  resorted  to  by  three  of  West's 
youthful  intimates.  The  lady,  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  was  placed  on  board  a  Liverpool 
vessel,  and  was  the  next  day  fairly  on  her 
voyage.  The  painter  was  in  waiting  at  liver- 
pool,  and  the  pair  were  happily  married.  And 
A  pair  they  were,  living  together  for  fifty  years 
in  one  unbroken  course  of  perfect  harmony. 
The  lady  declared,  near  the  close  of  her  Ufe, 
that  her  husband  "had  been  all  his  days  with- 


out fault"  At  the  date  of  this  marriage  West 
was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  the  stoiy 
of  their  attachment,  with  its  impediments  and 
crosses,  was  sufficiently  romantic  to  furnish 
Mrs.  EUet  with  the  materials  for  an  interesting 
article,  entitled  « A  Passage  in  the  Life  of  an 
Artist,"  published  in  the  January  Number  of 
this  Magasine  for  1849.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Mrs.  Wesf  s  niece  was  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Leigh  Hunt 

But  this  meeting  was  not  the  only  one  of 
interest  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  son ;  but 
the  oldest,  who  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  a 
watchmaker  at  Beading,  England,  his  father 
was  now  to  behold  for  the  first  time.  Soon 
after  John  West's  marriage,  in  1724,  he  left 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  before  ftilly  making  up  his  mind 
to  seUle  there,  whither  many  of  his  family 
connexions  had  preceded  him,  being  amongst 
the  first  of  William  Penn's  colonists.  His  wife 
remained  behind,  and  dying  at  the  time  of  her 
son's  birth,  the  child  was  adopted  into  the 
family  of  its  relatives,  who  were  all  of  the 
society  of  Friends ;  and  becoming  attached  to 
him,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  retain  the  child 
when  the  father  sent  for  it,  to  which  he  at 
length  consented.  On  Benjamin  asking  his 
father  how  London  appeared  to  him  after  so 
long  an  absence,  the  old  gentleman  replied, 
"The  streets  and  houses  look  very  much  as 
they  did,  but  can  thee  tell,  my  son,  what  has 
become  of  all  the  Englishmen?  When  I  left 
England,  forty  years  since,  the  men  were 
generally  a  porUy,  comely  race,  with  ample 
garments  and  large  flowing  wigs ;  rather  slow 
in  their  movements,  and  grave  and  dignified  in 
their  deportment : — ^but  now  they  are  docked 
and  cropped,  and  skipping  about  in  scanty 
clothes,  like  so  many  monkeys."  West  lias 
introduced  portraits  of  both  his  father  and  half- 
brother,  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians."  Of  this  work  an 
engraving  is  now  in  progress  for  this  Magasine ; 
the  original  is  at  Stoke,  in  England,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  lineal  desoendants  of  William  Penn. 
At  the  request  of  Oeorge  the  Third,  West  intro- 
duced his  father  and  some  other  Quakers  from 
Philadelphia  to  a  private  audience.  On  this  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Qeorge  the  Fourth) 
remarked,  "Tes,  the  King  has  always  been 
fond  of  Quakers  ever  since  "  We  dare  not 
finish  the  sentence,  although  spoken  by  one 
whom  the  loyal  portion  of  his  migesty's  subjects 
love  to  style  "  thefinett  gentleman  m  England^** 

West's  introduction  to  the  King  was  through 
the  lealous  friendship  of  the  Bishop  of  York, 
who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  young 
painter's  great  abilities,  as  displayed  in  his 
various  works,  but  particularly  in  a  picture 
painted  for  liimsel^  illustrating  a  passage  in 
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Tteitiis,  where  Agrippina  luids  with  the  uhes 
of  OermaniciiB.  This  grand  compontion  is 
known  to  the  American  public  by  the  large 
print  of  it.  Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
raise  bj  subscription  a  sufficient  sum  of  monej 
to  free  West  from  the  necessity  of  painting 
portruts,  so  that  his  talents  might  be  employed 
m  a  manner  calculated  to  build  up  in  England 
a  school  of  historical  punting,  he  applied  to 
the  young  monarch,  then  free  from  cares.  The 
acquaintance  was  a  fortunate  one  for  art  The 
King  gare  him  a  commission,  which  was  followed 
by  a  continuous  succession  of  others  as  long  as 
tte  patron  retained  his  reason.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  most  intimate  footing  of  friendly 
familiari^,  during  the  long  term  of  half  a 
eentory ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he 
and  the  king,  bom  in  the  same  year,  both  died 
in  the  year  1820,  within  two  months  of  each 
other,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

West  was  erer  ready  to  encourage  the  dawn 
of  talent  and  skill  wheneyer  he  met  with  it,  and 
his  adyiee  and  assistanoe  were  ever  at  the  ser- 
▼ice  of  the  numerous  students  from  his  native 
country,  who,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
career,  were  constantly  commended  to  his 
attention  and  care.  His  unbounded  success 
awakened  the  envy  of  some,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  he  bore  his  honours  with  so  much 
meekness,  that  malice  and  jealousy  were  half 
disarmed.  He  was  of  a  quiet,  tranquil  dispo- 
rition,  unimpassloned,  eminently  blessed  as  a 
peacemaker,  and  to  be  of  service  to  a  brother 
artist  he  would,  notwithstanding  his  accustomed 
prudence,  risk  incurring  displeasure  himself, 
IB  order  to  Himiniah  what  he  believed  had 
ujuatlj  fallen  on  another :  witness  the  serrice 
he  rendered  to  Bobert  Strange,  the  eminent 


I  wae  one  day,  some  twenty  odd  years  ago, 
looking  over  the  worlu  in  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  turning  the  leaves  of  a 
large  folio  acrap-book,  in  which  the  prints  were 
pasted  by  the  comers,  I  was  in  the  act  of  pass- 
ing one  by  Strange,  engraved  from  a  painting 
by  West,  when  it  caught  the  eye  of  Smith,  the 
librarian.  He  instantly  arrested  my  hand  by 
an  exclamation  that  the  print  I  was  passing  so 
carelessly  was  curious  and  interesting,  as  he 
would  oonvinoe  me  by  an  anecdote  respecting 
it;  and  accordingly  he  toddled  across  the  room, 
with  his  queer  gait,  to  relate  it  This  was 
the  same  Smith  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Nollekins 
the  eeulptor,  and  whose  memory  was  stored  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  with  minute  details 
and  anecdote,  connected  with  art  and  artists  of 
his  day.  The  print  referred  to  represented 
angels  conducting  to  heaven  the  disembodied 
spirit  of  one  of  the  royal  children. 

"  '  This,'  said  Smith,  <  is  one  of  but  eight  im- 
preasdons  of  the  engraved  plate,  for  no  more 


were  ever  printed.  Strange  had  some  years 
before  put  an  affront  on  the  king,  and  finding 
that  his  prospects  in  life  were  darkened  by  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court,  engraved  this  plate 
with  the  view  and  in  hopes  of  making  it  instru- 
mental in  producing  a  reconciliation,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  subject  was  most  appropriate. 
The  plate  finished,  West  proceeded  to  Windsor 
Castle  with  a  proof,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
King.  He  was  delighted  with  it,  and  eagerly 
inquired  who  engraved  it  *One,'  replied 
West,  *  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
beneath  your  mijesty's  displeasure,  but  I  am 
confident  that  your  majesty  has  not  a  more 
loyal  and  devoted  subject  than  he.  He  im- 
plores your  royal  clemency,  and  most  respect- 
ftUly  entreats  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  him  an  audience  to  present 
the  rest  of  the  proof  impressions  in  person.' 
<  Strange !'  exclaimed  the  King  sharply ;  '  yon 
mean  that  man  Strange.'  West  said  a  few 
more  submissive  words  in  extenuation,  and  the 
King  replied,  *WelI,  well,  bring  him,  bring 
him.'  West  proceeded  to  London  and  returned 
again,  having  Strange  in  company,  the  latter 
bearing  with  him  the  copper  plate  of  the  royal 
apotheosis,  and  the  remaining  proofs.  During 
the  interview  that  ensued  the  engraver  un- 
packed the  plate,  and  exposing  its  bright  sur- 
face and  glistening  lines  to  the  gase  of  the 
King,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  steel  tool  used  in 
his  art,  saying,  'And  now,  to  convince  your 
migesty  that  I  have  spent  so  much  time  in 
elaborating  this  work — not  for  pecuniary  gain 
by  the  sale  of  the  prints,  but  solely  in  hopee 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  your  gracious 
miyesty — those  being  the  only  impressions,  the 
plate  I  now  destroy.'  So  saying,  he  scored 
the  plate  across  in  every  direction  till'  it  was 
utteriy  ruined." 

West's  benevolent  purpose  was  more  than 
accomplhdied,  for  Strange  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  knighted.  Our  collectors  of  choice 
prints  know  that  many  of  this  engraver's 
plates  bear  the  inscription  Sir  Robert  Strange, 
sculpsit  But  now  comes  the  question:  how 
had  the  artist  offended  the  prince  T  We  dialL 
see;  and  a  more  miserable  meanness,  or  hard- 
hearted piece  of  villany  than  that  exhibited 
by  George  the  Third  in  this  transaction,  has 
seldom  been  exposed. 

Ramsey  the  artist  had  painted  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (shortly  to 
become  king),  and  also  one  of  the  Barl  of  Bute. 
Desirous  of  having  both  pictures  engraved  by 
so  eminent  an  artist  as  Robert  Strange,  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  to  him  through  Chambers 
the  architect  (afterwards  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers), that  the  Prince  wished  them  done,  and 
that  he  should  be  presented  with  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  reap  whatever  advantage  might 
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aoome  from  the  Mle  of  the  prints.  Now  to 
appreciate  f^lly  the  modest  nature  of  this  pro- 
position, it  most  be  known  that  it  required 
four  years'  labour  to  execute  the  plates,  that 
the  paintings  were  poor,  and  that  the  engraver, 
an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  taste  in  England,  would  only 
work  from  the  finest  pictures.  To  escape  from 
such  patronage,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
giving  offence,  he  had  it  properly  represented, 
and  not  untruly,  that  his  arrangements  for 
visiting  Italy  were  nearly  completed,  and  that 
he  could  not,  without  serious  detriment  to  his 
family  and  fortunes,  change  his  plan.*  He  was 
soon  made  to  suffer  for  the  supposed  slight ;  the 
subscription  to  his  prints  then  in  hand  received 
a  sudden  check.  This  was  comparatively 
trifling  to  what  followed  in  the  form  of  active, 
premeditated  persecution,  for  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  fawning  sycophants  of  a  court 
would  withhold  protection  and  patronage  from 
those  on  whom  the  sun  of  their  little  elysium 
refiised  to  shine.  In  the  encouragement  which 
subscriptions  of  that  kind  required  at  that  day, 
the  mass  of  the  public  were  as  nothing,  and 
little  could  be  done  unless  men  bearing  titles, 
whom  Dryden  and  other  geniuses  a  short  time 
before  had  flattered  in  their  dedications  as 
greater  than  Mfeoenae,  led  off  in  the  matter. 
Bo  that  all  connoisseurdom  knew  that  Strange 
was  under  a  cloud,  and  a  man  marked  for  ne- 
glect. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  he  departed  for 
Italy.  There  followed  in  his  track  a  man 
named  Dalton,  librarian  to  the  King,  who  at  an 
interview  with  him  in  Bologna,  learned  from 
the  unsuspecting  artist  the  pictures  he  meant 
to  copy,  and  forthwith  employed  an  eminent 
Italian  engraver,  Bartolozxi,  secretly  to  make 
drawings  of  those  very  works,  and  to  engrave 
them  for  the  King. 

It  may  be  perhaps  doubted  by  some  that  a 
man  in  such  a  station  would  descend  to  so  ne- 
farious a  course  in  revenge  for  so  slight  an 
offence,  but  to  establish  the  fact  beyond  ques- 
tion, here  is  one  of  the  certificates  afterwards 
procured  by  Strange  from  the  persons  without 
whose  permission  the  copies  could  not  be  made. 

Translation :  <*  We  Vincentius  Malvetius,  Car- 
dinal Presbyter  of  the  S.  R.  C,  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  and  Prince  of  the  S.  B.  Empire, 

**To  all  and  every  one  who  shall  see  these 
presents,  certify  and  attest;  that  M.  Dalton, 
bookseller  to  the  King  of  England,  asked  a  per- 

*  ThMe  plotons  were  alterwaidi  engrayed  bj  Byla&d, 
who  WM  engaged  nearly  Ibnr  yean  in  their  ezeentkm. 
(He  rabieqnently  got  ezeeuted  himwlf  Ibr  the  crime  of 
forgery.)  He  irae  paid  one  hnndred  goineaa  Ibr  the 
drawing^  and  fifty  poondi  erery  three  months.  When 
the  plates  were  completed,  the  payments  were  oontlnaed 
in  the  ibrm  of  poiaion. 


mission  from  us,  in  the  year  1768,  to  allow  M. 
Bartoloiii  to  make  a  drawing  for  the  said  King 
of  England,  of  the  picture  representing  the  cir- 
cumcision of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  painted  by 
the  celebrated  John  Francis  Barbieri,  knight, 
commonly  called  Guerdno  da  Cento ;  and  we 
having  granted  M.  Dalton's  request,  the  per- 
mission was  given  accordingly.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  give  these  our  letters,  sealed  with 
our  usual  seal,  and  signed  by  us  at  our  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  in  Bologna,  this  20th  day  of 
December,  1778. 

(Signed)    Vine.  Card.  Malvetius  Archi- 
episcopus. 

Paulus  Canonious  Comes  a  Secretis.'* 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  obvious  mis- 
take of  the  Italian  in  calling  Dalton  bookseller 
instead  of  librarian.    This  man  was  treasurer 
to  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  a  leading  man  in 
the  direction:  in  that  capacity,  also,  he  was 
able  to  gratify  still  further  the  malevolence  of 
his  royal  master.     The  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  was  to  open  shortly  after  the  return 
of  Strange  to  his  native  country,  and  almost  on 
the  eve  of  his  return  a  by-law  was  inserted 
among  others,  which  by  the  confession  of  one 
of  the  directors,  was  framed  expressly  to  ex- 
clude his  works  from  the  exhibition.    It  was  to 
prohibit  coloured  drawings.     This  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  exhibiting  similar  drawings  by 
Bartolozii,  the  following  year  after  they  had 
rejected  those  of  Strange.    So,  in  the  formation 
not  long  after  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  King,  the  laws  were 
made  to  exclude  engravers  from  membership, 
evidently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  excluding 
Strange;  for  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  ad- 
mitting Bartoloixi,  who  had  been  used  as  the 
instrument  of  the  King's  vengeance.    By  what 
process  they  got  him  in  does  not  appear,  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  who  was  so  much 
pusiled  to  know  how  an  apple  could  possibly 
get  inside  a  dumpling,  still  experienced  no  very 
great  difficulty  in  devising  the  means.     Barto- 
loxii  was  unquestionably  an  admirable  engra- 
ver ;  the  print  of  the  Ciroumciaon  after  Gucc- 
oino  is  alone  suffioient  to  establish  that    Had 
he  not  been,  the  court  party  would  have  fuled 
in  its  object  in  bringing  him  to  England,  which 
object   was    obviously   to    supersede    Robert 
Strange,  who  to  that  time  was  eminentiy  supe- 
rior in  his  art  to  all  others  there.     The  Italian, 
warmed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour, 
ran  a  prosperous  and  triumphant  career,  and 
his  brother,  a  talented  musidan,  was  not  long 
in  joining  him.    The  latter  was  the  fisther  of 
the   celebrated   Madame   Yestris,  now  Mrs. 
Matthews,  of  theatrical  notoriety. 

Cto  be  continued.) 


THE  MELANCHOLY  JACQUES ; 


OR,    A    DREAM    OF    LIFE. 


BY    FRANCES    8.     OSGOOD. 


'*  Ub  lay  Along 
Under  an  oak,  irhoee  antique  root  peep«  out 
t'pon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this!  wood.' 


A  DRUM  within  a  dream.    I  fell  a6lc*ep 

Holding  a  picture  of  the  dreamer,  Jacques 

And  musing  upon  life's  vici.«9itudes: — 

I  dreamed  that'Iife  itself  wa^  hut  a  dream : 

This  {Item,  dark,  terrible  life,  with  all  Ob  fear*^. 

Its  wrong  and  sin  and  suffering  and  despair-^ 

That  it  vfojn  all,  only  a  long  night's  sleep. 

I  dreamed  that  I — a  lair  child-angcl — tired 

Of  play  amid  the  glorious  flowers  of  IleaTen. 

Lay  down  at  our  dear  Vittber's  feet  to  refft; 

A  fountain  played  its  silver  tune  beside  me, 

And  a  calm  seraph,  beautiful  as  light, 

Drew  me,  ha)£cousdou9,  to  her  tranquil  heart 

Shadowed  me  with  her  fragrant  falling  hair, 

And  lulled  mc  into  slumber  with  a  Toicc 

So  low,  so  like  the  wave's  melodious  lapse, 

I  rather  fell  than  hesrd  it,  and  so  slept. 

Ah  mc!  ah,  wo  is  me  1  that  fearfUl  sleep, 

Drear,  cold,  and  dark,  «nd  haunted  by  strange  shapes 

or  evil,  from  whose  power  I  shrank  in  vain! 

I,  a  frail^  thoughtle<>3  child,  who  only  cared 
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To  play  with  the  glad  flowcni!  and  birds  of  HvMt«*ii. 

To  wind  the  loveliest  in  my  .^istors*  hair, 

And  sing  to  them  the  deep  love  in  my  lu-art — 

I,  a  dismayed,  bewildered  fugitive, 

Too  weak  to  cope  5iith  fate  so  fierce  and  t:tern. 

Groped  through  the  darkness  for  the  Father'si  htind. 

But  ere  I  reached  it,  lo!  a  shape  more  dread 

Than  all  the  rest,  rose  gleaming  in  my  path — 

A  serpent,  with  cold  hiiu),  and  fiery  eyes 

Where  hate  and  passion  mingled.    With  a  i«tart 

Of  horror,  which  wos  death,  I  woke — and  met 

The  seraph's  calm  e3'es  gazing  into  mine. 

And  heard  the  sweet  majestic  melody 

That  floated  round,  and  saw  the  fountain  piny. 

Illumined  by  His  smile,  tha^lit  all  HeoTen, 

And  knew  I  had  but  dreamed. 

Ah!  wo  is  me! 
There  was  another  wakening.    Worn  and  faint 
With  years  of  suffering,  I  unclosed  my  cyr*** 
And  saw  and  felt  the  dread  reality 
Of  life  around  me  still. 


THE  INFANT. 


W  Y     M  11  J<.     K.     ('.     KINNEY. 


••Tho  INPAXT 
^l('wli^}r  ami  pukinz  in  thv  nur-M'"?  arms'." 


Sr.E,  iu  Uh!  Xumc'i!  arm«,  tl»'  vhWd 
N'l'w-Uirn,  dofenccless,  umlofiletl, 

A  thoaght  in  lleaven's  great  plan  I 
«Ii-3'  Uyht^  anew  Affection's  hearth, 
Uiit  oh,  what  liTin;;  thing  at  birth, 
What  other  rreature  enters  earth 

S«i  iinlx'cile  as  man  ? 

Itcfor*"  the  tender  lamb  hath  mjcu 
K«irth*!*  dewy  lap  of  velvet  green. 

Whereon  it  panting  lies ; 
K»»r  Xature'H  creamy  fount  it  yearni». 
An-l  to  the  dam  instinctive  turns, 
Where,  all  untaught,  at  once  it  learn?' 

Tv  draw  life's  rich  supplies. 

And  how  the  weak,  unguided  thing, 
\\"\U  !«helter  seek,  in  early  j'pring, 

From  the  night-breezes  oool : 
Xi'-^tled  caressingly,  behold 
That  little  nursling  of  the  fold, 
Hiding  its  bosom  from  the  cold 

n<Mieatli  a  mother's  wool ! 

I'uliid,  lenpK  up  the  mountain-fawn 
To  follow.  In  life's  early  dawn, 

()'«'r  crags  the  bounding  hind ; 
\nd  everything  beside  that  lives 
Kijowf*  her,  upon  whose  milk  it  tbrivc>« 
And  who  the  tenderest  succour  gives. 
Sooner  than  humankind. 

The  infant's  fir?it  impressive  wail 
Tt'\U  all  life's  melancholy  tale — 

n> fifmUHCf,  to  the  ]n>t.' 
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Tlie  age  uf  helplessness  goci$  by, 
But,  "Give!"  is  still  the  human  cry, 
And  Want,  the  leech  that  will  not  die. 
Till  life  itself  be  past. 

Yet,  ever  beautiful  to  sec, 

Is  helpless,  trusting  In&ncy — 

Blest  ago  of  innocence! 
Its  guileless  charm  the  first  step  breaks 
That  Boyhood  from  the  cradle  takes — 
Weaned  from  the  breast,  the  child  forsaken 

Truth's  .•sweetest,  best  defence. 

Ve,  who  'above  what's  written  wise,' 
1 'resume  the  Infant  todi^spisc. 

And  but  its  weakness  see; 
Know,  that  a  seedling  soul  is  there. 
To  grow  beneath  an  angcfs  care — 
That  puling  babe  is  born  the  heir 

Of  Immortality. 

And  Fancy  loves  the  name  to  trace, 
()n  sleeping  Infancy's  blank  face, 

Of  statesman,  bard,  or  sage ; 
To  think,  perchance  a  Homer's  mind 
Is  in  that  little  skull  confined — 
That  Shakespeare  rose,  to  charm  mankind. 

Himself  from  life's  first  age! 

Hut  oh,  than  these,  a  greater  for, 
(>uce  slept,  beneath  the  guardian  star, 

A  Babe  in  Bethlehem! 
His  pure  and  superhuman  mind 
Could  types  of  heaven  in  infanta  find, 
And  He  a  blessing  left  behind, 

I-ove's:  legacy  to  them. 


T  H  E    S  C  H  0  O  L  B  O  Y. 


BY    ELIZA    L.    S  I»  H  O  A  T. 


'<Thfi  whining  Schoolboy,  with  his  Mtchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  Ukp  raail 
Vtiwillingly  to  school," 


"  Li>TCM,  my  SOU;  the  school  bell 's  ringing; 
Tis  lime,  my  dear,  you  were  on  your  way." 
*'  I.ifitnn,  mother,  the  birds  are  singing, 
raiting  mo  sweetly,  to  play,  to  play! 
I^uty  if*  happiness,  father  preaches. 
Then  .on-r  of  duty  my  heart  is  full; 
Iki,  mother,  explain  what  the  master  tcaehe.t.- 
Xow  why  are  schoolboy  duties  dull?" 

'•  Willii'.  Willie,  the  last  bell  's  sounding. 
Bridle  your  galloping  tongue,  I  pray.'* 
♦■  .Mother,  yonder  the  waves  are  bounding. 
Murmuring  sweetly,  away,7iwayl 
/  know  where  the  waters  are  flying, 
railing  every  wave  to  me ; 
I'nder  a  rook  my  boat  is  lying, 
Ti«'«l  to  the  root  of  a  willow  tree. 
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"Cool  in  till"  stronui  the  boughs  are  laTin;;, 
Hiding  the  loaves  from  the  light  in  play; 
Even  here,  I  can  dee  them  waving. 
Beckoning  sweetly,  **  awiy,  away !" 
Steel-bright  fishes  are  ke«nly  parting 
Tiiti  crystal  dark  where  the  lilies  He. 
A  plash  and  a  shout,  and  away  we're  darting. 
My  darling  boat,  and  the  stream,  and  I. 

"Soft,  soft  I  the  waves  are  creeping 

On  through  the  forest  cool  and  gray ; 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  waves  are  leaping 

Out  in  the  glorious,  golden  day. 

Mother,  my  heart  is  wild  for  ploasnre ; 

Xo  bright  angel  o'er  dull  book^  pores  : 

.**cience  and  knowledge  the  school  walls  trea.«ure, 

Hut  Ct(x\  and  Roautv  ar^  out  of  door*!*' 


THE  LOVER 


BY      M  R  ^ 


v..      o  A  K   K  S      S  M   I  T  H 


•  TIk*  Lovkr, 
j^ljtliina:  liki-  furnatv,  wilU  a  wuful  l>iilloil 


Wk,  unto  wliom  uieu  kix^el  with  luaiiv  r^iah^. 
In  worship  of  onr  own  nxreei  wlvem  they  ?j\y, 
Wliicli  may  be  true,  if  neither  f>b»pe  nor  I'y**.-* 
Itorrow  new  beauty  harTerted  that  woy. — 
Who  coin  the  language  to  a  new- bom  i5w««et. 
Tlie  dulcet  words  Jon^  lingering  on  the  enr. 
BeeauFe,  they  say,  that  id\  the  grace«  mei't 
To  chami  to  eloquence  when  we  are  near. 
And.  hoaven  Icnowir  what  l)c.<«id»*.s  riirht  ple.vantiy  to  lu-ar — 

Fair  Udies  Icnow,  and  they  remember  well 
The  long  array  of  kneeling^  pishing  lorcr? — 
Tlie  look*  of  each,  the  tune,  the  words  can  tell — 
For  Fancy  with  her  rainbow  pinlou  borurs 
And  keeps  them  always  young!    Mm  may  sjrow  iiM. 
Tlie  LfJter  lires  perpotoad  in  lii*  youth. 
Ardent  and  brare  and  beautiful  a?  wheu 
With  burning  sighs,  and  dreams  of  life  and  truth. 
He  pjured  his  very  »oul  to  U(»— and  then. 
Thi»  aarony  of  parting,  and — we  .«railp  asrnin. 

M'e  .«niilc,  Ijut  ever  colder,  prouder  growiii;^. 
I^arn  how  to  fimile,  yet  licnr  the  scorn  )x>noatb. 
.*>i»urn  back  the  BJgh,  the  look  with  feeling  glowiui:. 
Lf^t  we  the  Kerpcnt  with  the  garland  wreathe: 
The  mocking  world,  and  hollow  jest  we  learu 
Tv-»  s<Teen  tho  white  soul  from  the  b}a<-k'niug  air, 
Hut  ever  in  our  silent  hours  we  turn 
Our  thoughU)  within,  aud  with  a  tender  care 
»»nr  trejisury  recount  with  thankfulnei«.<s  and  prayer. 

There  live  the  words  of  truth,  the  manly  zeal. 
The  hope,  the  aspiration  all  but  lieaven : 
The  honour  shielding  like  a  helm  of  steel, 
The  high,  pure  lore,  to  earth  but  rarely  given, 
That  makes  if  object,  though  she  W  !uo>t  fair 
In  shape,  so  doubly  noble,  gooil,  and  Irue, 
That  all  her  outward  beauty  claims  no  iihure 
Of  that  deep  homage  of  the  soul,  that  drew 
Them  he.nrt  to  heart,  as  doth  the  ttcui-v  llic  lutu'uin;;  dew. 
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Ot  eourx*  I'm  writing  now  of  hidivs  boru. 
Not  for  dull  custom,  but  the  land  of  song; 
For  wliom  the  baldrick  of  the  heavens  i$  torn 
To  bind  their  ample  browa  and  curia  among; 
Who  drink  on  earth  th'  elixir  of  the  sky, 
Wanned  by  the  flame  the  Titan's  chain  that  wore. 
(Consuming,  deadly  to  the  human  tye, 
Aud  tiie  weak  soul ;  and  she,  who  dare?  fuch  loTe. 
Must  ln*ave  the  lonely  height  the  rulture's  K'ak  abo^e 

Vet  .•'he.  the  flippant  alaTe  of  loghion's  round. 
Faultles.'j  to  curve,  cotiuettc,  to  smile  aud  jeat. 
Finds  memory  sometimes  bn>aks  the  hardencl  ;;run.  I 
Of  her  dwarfed,  vain,  and  petty  labouring  bre.%st : 
And  shows  a  noble  boy  all  love  and  truth, 
lieaviug  delicious  sighs,  fond,  pure,  and  real. 
But  now  receding  with  a  look  of  rutli, 
The  .-shadowy  phantom  of  her  poul's  ide.ii. 
Become  !h'  nvenging  .spirit  of  her  wasted  youth. 

Could  we  recall  the  past,  could  weTe.'>tor\' 
Tlie  lon_'.  bright  .sunshine  to  the  glowing  earih.. 
The  thrilling  pulse,  the  .^railcp,  the  tears  once  nn  r.-. 
The  dreamy  eye,  that  scorned  profaning  mirth, 
W/h  tr  is  the  lover,  fondest,  bravest,  best, 
^\  hose  sigh  would  noio  bring  rapture  to  the  ear: 
U«t  drop  the  curtain;  there  is  little  xcs-t 
In  "furnae^Hl"'  lovers,  lost  this  many  a  year  : 
The  si>:b  worth  hearing  roust  W  audible,  wnd  near. 

Oh  :  there  it;  nothing  in  this  broad,  dull  <'artb. 
liike  the  rapt  homage  of  the  poet-boy 
To  her  who  bn'athes  in  song;  at  whose  bright  biill. 
The  lyre,  high  up  in  hcaveu,  swung  willi  joy ! 
Ve  ■*  moaner  beauticjs"  take  the  shallow  sighs 
Of  couunon  hearts,  and  coxcombs  schooled  to  rai«^e 
A  -*.<ounet'*  to  the  "eyebrow,*'  or  the  swimming  *yt~; 
We  h'uve  you  these  for  any  length  of  day:*, 
The  hinir-^nil.'l  jvx't,  mu!»t  the  poet  pral?e. 
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Shakbspbails  calls  his  Venus  and  Adonis 
"the  first  heir  of  his  inTontion."  I  have  seen 
no  Boflcient  reason  why  we  should  not  take 
this  expression  in  its  obyious  import.  If  so, 
the  poem  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author's  first 
sad  earliest  literary  performance.  There  seems 
indeed  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  composed  on 
the  sweet  banks  of  the  ATon,  and  before  the 
author  had  left  Stratford  for  the  great  metro- 
polis. The  poem  has  about  it  all  the  freshness  of 
coontry  air,  all  the  warmth  of  youthful  passion. 

It  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Grecian 
legend.  That  imaginatiTQ  people  invented 
for  ahnost  CTery  abstract  mental  idea  some 
material  and  concrete  symbol,  for  every  emo- 
tion and  passion  of  the  soul  some  graceful 
tale  of  life  and  action.  Grecian  fable  is  only 
Grecian  logic,  Grecian  science,  Grecian  opinion 
personified.  Among  the  ideas  thus  embodied 
in  action  are  two  that  seem  to  be  in  some 
respects  the  counterparts  of  each  other, 
although  this  correlation,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  not  been  heretofore  observed.  As  was 
Diana  among  women,  so  was  Adonis  among 
men — each  having  every  perfection  except  that 
▼hich  is  most  characteristic.  The  same 
inventive  fancy,  which  formed  the  idea  of  a 
woman  possessed  of  every  gracious  and 
vomanly  qnaUty  except  the  desire  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  other  sex,  conceived  also  the 
idea  of  a  man,  in  all  respects  manly  and  noble, 
beautiful  and  brave,  but  utterly  and  absolutely 
indifferent  to  what  is  after  all  man's  ruling 
passioou  The  Adonis  of  early  Grscia  was 
simply  a  passionless  boy.  He  was  one  who 
conld  love  a  woman  only  as  he  loved  his  sister, 
his  mother,  or  his  brother.  It  was  not  guile, 
Qsed  to  decoy  more  victims.  It  was  not  affec- 
tation, to  hide  the  real  state  of  his  heart.  It 
vas  not  vanity,  to  show  his  own  importance  by 
spparently  contemning  that  which  others 
prised  so  highly.  It  was  simply  sheer,  abso- 
late  indifference.  Love,  in  the  special  appli- 
cation of  that  term,  was  to  him  a  thing  unin- 
telligible. He  could  form  no  more  idea  of  it, 
than  can  a  blind  man  of  colours,  or  a  deaf 
man  of  sounds,  or  a  cherub  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  Tet  was  never  cherub  more  beau- 
tiful or  more  enchanting.  The  flush  of  health 
wag  on  his  cheek,  the  pride  of  intellect  was  on 
hid  brow,  the  strength  of  manhood  was  in  his 
>nn.  Such  was  the  Adonis  of  the  graceful 
uid  imaginative  Greek ; — such,  with  disagree- 
sble  abatements  and  additions,  was  the  Syrian 
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Thammuz,  worshipped  with  foul  and  disgusting 
rites  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  during  the 
degenerate  days  of  the  later  prophets. 

Numberless  are  the  incidents  framed  by  the 
poets  out  of  this  general  idea.  The  most 
common  is  that  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  present  poem.  It  is  briefly  this.  Venus, 
the  Goddess  of  female  beauty,  becomes  ena- 
moured of  the  beautiful  boy,  but  her  admiration 
is  not  returned ;  he  forsakes  her  for  the  more 
congenial  sports  of  the  chase,  where  he  is 
killed  by  a  wild  boar,  leaving  her  to  lament  in 
bitter  wailings  his  untimely  fate.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  story.  In  the  main  incidents 
and  in  the  leading  idea,  there  is  nothing  ori- 
ginal. All  the  creative  power  is  in  the  filling 
up.  Here  the  poet  distances  all  competitors 
ancient  or  modem.  The  various  scenes  are 
painted  with  a  distinctness — a  sort  of  visibility 
— ^not  surpassed  even  by  Spenser,  while  there 
is  throughout  a  compactness  and  force  of  ex- 
pression of  which  Spenser  was  entirely  inca- 
pable. The  actors  stand  out  to  the  mind's 
eye  with  all  the  distinctness  of  a  group  of 
statuary. 

One  peculiarity,  first  observed  I  believe  by 
Coleridge,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  poem  is  not 
marked  by  stirring  action,  but  by  a  series  of  mi- 
nutely finished  pictures.  In  other  words,  it  is 
descriptive,  not  dramatic.  Yet  the  character  of 
these  descriptions  is  precisely  that  which  would 
indicate  the  possession  of  the  dramatic  power. 
Drama  is  action.  That  the  action  may  be 
consistent  and  suitable,  the  dramatist  while 
composing  must  have  the  actors  and  the  scene 
of  action  most  vividly  and  palpably  before  his 
own  mind.  He  must  be  present  to  every  scene 
and  every  soul,  as  really  as  though  he  were  at 
the  moment  actually  on  the  stage,  surrounded 
by  the  characters  whom  he  has  summoned  into 
existence.  He  must  therefore  have  the  power 
of  conception  in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact 
to  be  noted  is,  that  this  power  is  equally  shown 
in  the  Venus  and  Adonis.  In  other  words,  a 
poem  essentially  and  characteristically  undra- 
matic  evinces  at  the  same  time  the  possession 
of  high  dramatic  power.  The  pictures  given  to 
the  reader  in  the  poem  are  such  as  must  be 
ever  present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  poet  while 
writing  a  drama.  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  raise  in  our  minds 
just  such  scenes  as  I  suppose  always  existed  in 
his  own  mind  while  putting  language  into  the 
mouth  of  his  dramatic  characters. 
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The  scene  in  which  the  hone  of  Adonis 
breaks  loose  from  him  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity : 

*'Imperioiul7  he  leaps,  he  neighJ^  he  boandi, 
And  now  his  woren  girths  he  breaks  uunder. 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resoands  like  hearen's  thnnder: 
The  iron  Mt  he  crashes  'tween  his  teeth, 
GontnUUng  what  he  was  eontrollM  with. 

**His  ears  np-prieked;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stand  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  ft>rth  again, 
As  from  a  f  nmaoe,  raponrs  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  glisters  scomftilly  like  Are, 
Shows  his  hot  ooorage  and  his  high  desire. 

**  Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  msjesty,  and  modest  pride; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  cnrrets,  and  leaps^ 
As  who  should  say,  iol  thus  my  strength  Is  tried; 
And  thus  I  do  to  oapttTate  the  eye 
Of  the  Iklr  breeder  that  Is  standing  by. 

« What  nck»ih.  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  < holla,'  or  his  'stand,  I  say?' 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  prielcing  spurf 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay? 

He  sees  his  lore,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
for  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

''Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  lift^ 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  Uring  should  exceed; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  sh^w,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

**  Round-hoof 'd,  short-Jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  tall  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Bare  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

*  Sometimes  he  scuds  Ihr  off,  and  Uieie  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares^ 
And  wh£r  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hain^  who  wave  like  feather'd  wings." 

The  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
has  lately  received  a  very  striking  illustration. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don a  volume,  entitled  "  Essays  and  Sketches 
of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ay  ton,  Esq." 
These  essays  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
paper  on  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of 
this  professed  hare-hunter,  and  those  of  the 
poet,  even  when  the  latter  are  most  highly 
idealized. 

<*8he  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from 
which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  a  circle,  or  something  sometimes  like  It. . .  At  starting, 
ihf>  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  distances  the  dogs  halfway:  she  then  returns,  diverg- 
ing  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into 
the  mouths  of  her  enemies — a  necessity  which  accounts 
for  what  is  called  the  dreularity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  home  is  direct  and  precipitate;  but  on  her  way 
back,  when  she  has  gained  a  little  time  for  consideration 


and  stratagem,  she  deeerfbes  a  eorfcms  labyrinth  of  shwt 
turnings  and  windings,  as  If  to  perplex  the  dogs  by  the 
intricacy  of  her  traek." 

Shakespeare  says : — 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  orershoot  his  troubles^ 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  ersnks  and  crosses^  with  a  thousand  douMes: 

The  many  mnsits  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaie  his 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

**The  hounds,  whom  we  left  In  fkiU  cry,  oDDtinne  their 
music  without  remission  as  long  as  they  are  fUthftel  to 
the  scent;  as  a  summons,  it  should  S'-em,  like  the  tea- 
man's cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  it  is  a 
certain  proof  to  themselTes  and  their  followers  that  they 
are  In  the  right  way :  on  the  Instant  that  thej  are '  atfknlt,' 
or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent. . .  The  weather,  in  its  im- 
pression on  the  scent,  is  the  great  fkther  of  *  fknlis;'  bat 
they  may  arise  fh>m  other  aoddents,  eren  when  the  day 
is  in  every  respect  fitTonrable.  The  interrention  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  scent  soon  eools  or  erapo- 
raies,  is  at  least  perilous;  but  sheep-stains,  recently  left 
by  a  flock,  are  fatal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irrecoTerably 
—making  a  gap,  as  it  were^  in  the  clue,  in  which  the  dogi 
baTe  not  eren  a  hint  for  their  guidance." 

Shakespeare : — 

**  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  carth-deiring  coniea  keem 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  deriseth  shifts;  wit  widts  on  fiear. 

**For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  8cent«nufflng  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Censing  thrir  clamorous  cry  till  they  hare  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fkult  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  moutlu:  Echo  replies. 
As  if  another  diaae  were  in  the  skies.*' 

Mr.  Ayton: — 

**  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  yon  see 
the  hare  si  last  (a  sorry  mark  fbr  so  many  foes)  sorely 
beleaguered— looking  dark  and  draggled,  and  limping 
heavily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen,  again  tottering 
on  a  little,  and  again  stopping :  and  at  every  step,  and 
every  pause,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow  nearer  and 
louder." 

Shakespeare : — 

**  By  this,  poor  Wat,  fkr  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  fbes  pursue  him  sUU; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  helL 

**  Then  Shalt  thou  see  the  dew>bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return.  Indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  munnur  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any." 

Adonis,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Goddess  of  Love,  goes  forth  to  pursue  the  wild 
boar.     By  aocident,  while  in  dose  pursuit,  he 
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fell  from  hU  hone  and  was  oTemm  by  the 
ferocioofl  beast.  The  protruding  tusk  of  the 
"grim,  urchin-snouted  boar/'  penetrated  the 
groin  of  the  beauteous  boy,  and  killed  him  out- 
^^U  goring  him  horribly.  The  anguish  and 
distrsction  of  Venus  on  seeing  his  mangled 
bodj,  is  another  of  those  striking  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

"Sm  looks  apon  his  lips,  and  thej  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  bj  the  hand,  and  that  Is  eokl; 

She  wfaiapera  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  wofol  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  ooifer^lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where,  lo  I  two  lamps,  hnmt  oat,  in  darkness  lies." 

Passion  always  exaggerates.  The  spectator 
of  a  tragedy  may  be  accurate  and  precise ;  the 
actor  never.  In  wo,  or  rage,  no  man  stops  to 
measure  his  words,  or  correct  his  images.  The 
boldest  metaphors  in  his  mouth  seem  tame, 
fofreed  and  even  artificial  comparisons  become 
natural.  They  indicate  an  excited,  an  un- 
natural,  an  **  artificial"  state  of  mind.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
straws.  No  one  ever  understood  this  principle 
better  than  Shakespeare.  When  Venus  sees 
the  flowers  and  grass  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  they  seem  to  her  to  be  bleeding  in 
"sympathy/'  or  to  have  "stolen"  the  precious 
drops.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  describing  the 
lament  of  Venus  over  the  dead  body  of  Adonis 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Every  line  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

"  No  Hower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
Bat  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

''  m«  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Otit  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
DmnUy  she  passJons,  fHmtlekly  she  doteth; 
8ht  thinks  he  could  not  die,  ha  is  not  dead. 

Her  Toiee  is  stopped,  her  joints  forgel  to  bow; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

« 

*  Upon  his  hojrt  she  ktoka  so  steadCastly, 
Ibat  htr  sight  daxillng  makes  the  wound  seem  ttiree; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be; 
His  Ihee  seems  twain,  each  seraral  limb  is  doubled, 
for  ofl  th«  aye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 
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My  tmigae  eannot  express  my  grief  Ibr  one. 
And  yet,'  quoth  the,  *  behold  two  Adons  deadl 
Mf  sighs  an  blown  away,  my  sidt  tears  gone. 
Mitts  eyes  are  turned  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 
Heary  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  Are  I 
So  shall  I  die  by  drope  of  hot  desire. 

"^'Alss,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost  I 
^Hnt  Ihee  remidns  aliTo  thafs  worth  the  Tiewing? 
^t^heee  tongue  is  musle  now  f  what  canst  thou  boaat 
Of  thii^  long  since,  or  any  thing  enaoingf 

Ihe  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 
Bat  true-sweet  beauty  lired  and  died  with  him. 

"^Bonnat  nor  vail  hancafinth  no  araatnra  waarl 
Sor  sun,  nor  wind,  will  ever  strire  to  kiss  you : 
Having  no  &ir  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  yon . 
But  when  Ad<wls  lived,  sun  and  sharp  tir 
liurk'd  like  two  thieTes  to  rob  him  of  his  Air; 


"  *  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  It  oil;  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  kieks;  then  would  Adonis  weep: 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  striye  who  first  shoald  dry  his  tears. 

"<  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  feai*  him: 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung^ 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  laaTc  his  pray. 
And  nerer  fUght  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

" '  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries: 
He  fod  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

**  *  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urohin*snouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  graT^ 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  lirery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave; 
If  he  did  see  his  Ikee^  why  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so.' " 

The  mind,  highly  excited  on  any  subject,  is 
easily  and  rapidly  carried  from  one  passion  to 
another.  The  disappointment  and  grief  of 
Venus  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
intense  bitterness  and  spite  that  follow. 

" '  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  1  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  lore  hereafter  shall  attend; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  butunsaToury  end; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low; 
That  all  lore's  pleasures  shall  not  match  his  wo. 

**  <It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  f^aud; 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing*while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fbol  to  speak. 

**  *  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  taW  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian,  shall  it  keep  In  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures ; 
It  (>hall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Hake  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  chUd. 

"'It  shall  suspect,  where  Is  no  cause  of  fear; 
It  shall  not  lear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciftil  and  too  seTere^ 
And  moat  deoelTlni^  when  it  seems  most  Just; 

Penrerse  it  shidl  b^  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  Talour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

**  *  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  cTenta, 
And  set  dissension  twixt  the  son  and  siza; 
Sul^ect  and  serrile  to  all  discontents, 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith,  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  lore  destroy. 
They  that  lore  best,  their  lores  shall  not  eojoj.' " 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  by  all  the  critios 
regarded  as  betraying  marks  of  youth,  and  it  is 
expressly  called  by  the  author  **the  first  heir 
of  his  invention."   Yet  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 

*  Fear  Aim,  frighten  him. 
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The  scene  in  which  the  hone  of  AdoniB 
breaks  loose  from  him  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity : 

*<Iniperioaal7  h«  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  boandi, 
And  now  his  iroren  girths  he  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hutl  hoof  be  wounds, 
Whoee  hollow  womb  resounds  like  hearen's  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  he  erushes  'tween  his  teeth, 
GontrolUng  what  he  was  eontrollM  with. 

**His  ears  up-pricked;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stand  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  furnace,  Tapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  glisters  scornfully  like  Are, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

**  Sometimes  he  trots,  as  If  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  mi^esty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  eurrets,  and  leaps, 
As  who  should  say,  lot  thus  my  strength  is  tried; 
And  thus  I  do  to  oaptlrate  the  eye 
Of  the  fltlr  breeder  that  is  standing  I7. 

'What  lecketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  < holla,'  or  his  'stand,  I  say!' 
What  cam  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay? 

He  sees  his  lore,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

*'Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  lift. 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  stiifo, 
As  if  the  dead  the  Uring  should  exceed; 
80  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  sh^w,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

**  Round-hoof 'd,  short-Jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast.  Ml  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  hare,  he  did  not  lack, 
Saye  a  prood  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

**  Sometimes  he  sends  tar  cit,  and  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 
And  wher  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tall  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  haini»  who  ware  like  leather'd  wings." 

The  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
has  lately  received  a  very  striking  illustration. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don a  Tolume,  entitled  *'  Essays  and  Sketches 
of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ay  ton,  Esq." 
These  essays  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
paper  on  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve  the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of 
this  professed  hare-hunter,  and  those  of  the 
poet,  even  when  the  latter  are  most  highly 
idealized. 

"She  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from 
which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  a  circle,  or  something  sometimes  like  It. . .  At  starting, 
she  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  distances  the  dogs  halfway:  she  then  returns,  dlTerg* 
ing  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into 
the  mouths  of  her  enemies— a  necessity  which  accounts 
for  what  is  called  the  circularity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  home  is  direct  and  precipitate;  but  on  her  way 
back,  when  she  has  gained  a  lltUe  time  for  consideration 


and  stratagem,  she  describes  a  euzions  labyrinth  of  ahori 
turnings  and  windings^  as  if  to  perplex  the  dogs  by  tbm 
intricacy  of  her  track." 

Shakespeare  says : — 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  haxe. 
Hark  the  poor  wretch,  to  oTcrshoot  his  troubles^ 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 

The  many  mnslts  thnmgh  the  which  be  goea 

Are  like  a  Ubyrlnth  to  amaie  his 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

<*The  honnds,  whom  we  left  In  fViII  cry,  eontinne  tbeir 
muslo  without  remission  as  long  as  they  are  Iklthful  to 
the  scent;  as  a  summons,  it  should  S':em,  like  the  sea- 
man's cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  It  ia  » 
certain  proof  to  themselres  and  their  followers  tb&t  they 
are  in  tlM  right  way :  on  the  instant  that  they  are  *  ai  Iknlt,' 
or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent. . .  The  weather,  in  ita  Ina- 
presslon  on  the  scent,  is  the  great  fkther  of  *  faults  ;*  bnt 
they  may  arise  fh>m  other  accidents,  even  when  the  day 
is  in  every  respeet  fitTonrable.  The  intenrentioii  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  seent  soon  cools  or  erftpo- 
rates,  is  at  least  perilous;  but  sheep-stains,  recently  left 
by  a  flock,  are  fktal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  IrreooTenbly 
—making  a  gap,  as  it  were^  In  the  clue,  in  which  the  dogs 
haTe  not  even  a  hint  for  their  guidance." 

Shakespeare : — 

'*  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  carth-delTing  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deriseth  shifts;  wit  waits  on  fSear. 

**  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent^nufllng  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  thoir  clamorous  cry  till  they  hare  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  Beho  tepliea. 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies." 

Mr.  Ayton: — 

**  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  yon  see 
the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  foes)  soi^ly 
beleaguered — looking  dark  and  draggled,  and  limping 
hearily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen,  again  tottering 
on  a  little,  and  again  stopping :  and  at  every  step,  and 
erery  pause,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow  nearer  susd 
louder." 

Shakespeare : — 

"Bj  this,  poor  Wat,  for  oif  upon  a  hiU, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  beU. 

*'  Then  Shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  Indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  enrlous  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  aiajh  each  murmur  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  nerer  reliered  by  any." 

Adonis,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Goddess  of  Love,  goes  forth  to  pursue  the  wild 
boar.     By  accident,  while  in  olose  pursuit,  he 
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fell  from  his  hone  and  was  oyerrun  by  the 
ferocioufl  beast.  The  protruding  tusk  of  the 
"grim,  urchin-snouted  boar,"  penetrated  the 
groin  of  the  beauteous  boj,  and  killed  him  out- 
nglit,  goring  him  horribly.  The  anguish  and 
distraction  of  Venus  on  seeing  his  mangled 
body,  ia  another  of  those  striking  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

"She  looks  apon  hl«  lips,  and  thej  are  pale; 
She  t^es  him  hj  the  hand,  and  that  is  eold ; 
She  vhispen  in  his  ears  a  heary  tale, 
As  if  they  heard  the  wofol  words  she  told : 
Sh«  lifts  the  ooffer>lids  that  close  hU  eyes, 
Where,  lo  I  two  lamps,  humt  oat,  In  darkness  lies." 

Psision  always  exaggerates.  The  spectator 
of  a  tragedy  may  be  accurate  and  precise ;  the 
actor  neyer.  In  wo,  or  rage,  no  man  stops  to 
iseasure  his  words,  or  correct  his  images.  The 
boldest  metaphors  in  his  mouth  seem  tame, 
forced  and  even  artificial  comparisons  become 
satnral.  They  indicate  an  excited,  an  un- 
aatoral,  an  **  artificial"  state  of  mind.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
straws.  No  one  CYer  understood  this  principle 
better  than  Shakespeare.  When  Venus  sees 
the  flowers  and  grass  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  they  seem  to  her  to  be  bleeding  in 
"sympathy,"  or  to  haTe  "stolen"  the  precious 
drofM.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  describing  the 
lament  of  Venus  over  the  dead  body  of  Adonis 
ii  exquisitely  beautiful.  Every  line  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

'^  No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herh,  leai^  or  weed, 
Bat  stole  his  blood,  and  seemM  with  him  to  bleed. 

"  This  aolemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
iWer  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
DtiiDbly  she  passions,  frantiekly  she  doteth; 
file  tUiUu  he  eoald  not  die,  ha  is  not  dead. 

Her  Tdee  is  stopped,  her  joints  forge;  to  bow; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

'Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadliutly, 
Thftt  her  sight  daziling  makes  the  wound  seem  three; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be; 
His  tee  aeema  twain,  each  soTeral  limb  is  doubled, 
for  oil  the  aje  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 
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My  tengne  cannot  express  my  grief  Ibr  one, 
And  yet,'  qooCh  die,  *  behold  two  Adons  dead  I 
Uj  aighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Uine  eyes  are  turned  to  Are,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heary  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  Are  I 

60  shall  I  die  by  drope  of  hot  desire. 

"'Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost  I 
^Hutt  fkce  remans  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
^Hiote  Umgne  is  mnsle  now !  what  canst  thon  boaat 
Of  things  loDK  since^  or  any  thing  ensuing  V 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 

But  trae-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

*'Boiuist  nor  veil  heneeftnth  no  areatnre  wear  I 
Nor  son,  nor  wind,  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  yoa : 
Having  no  fiUr  to  loee,  you  need  not  fear ; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  ttie  wind  doth  hiss  you  . 
Bui  irtien  Adonis  lived,  son  and  sharp  air 
Lork'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  Air ; 


"  *  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  wonld  blow  It  ofl^  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  loeks ;  then  woold  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tean. 

''^  To  see  his  taee  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  wonld  not  feai*  him: 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sun& 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

**  <  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  snch  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries: 
He  fod  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

** '  Bat  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-enouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grav^ 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave; 
If  he  did  see  his  Ikce^  why  then  I  know. 
Be  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him 
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The  mind,  highly  excited  on  any  subject,  is 
easily  and  rapidly  carried  from  one  passion  to 
another.  The  disappointment  and  grief  of 
Venus  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
intense  bitterness  and  spite  that  follow. 

"  *  Since  thou  art  dead,  lol  here  1  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low; 
That  all  love's  pleasures  shall  not  match  his  wo. 

**  <It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  fall  of  fraud; 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing'While; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'eratrawed 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  begnUe: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

« *  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  tall  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  toead  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures; 
It  (>hall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Hake  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

"  *  It  shall  sospeet,  where  Is  no  cause  of  fbar ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciftd  and  too  severe, 
And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  Jnat; 

Perverse  It  shall  be^  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

<**  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 
And  set  disseaskm  twixt  the  son  and  sire; 
Sul^ect  and  servile  to  all  discontents^ 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sitti,  In  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  enjoj.' " 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  by  all  the  critics 
regarded  as  betraying  marks  of  youth,  and  it  is 
expressly  called  by  the  author  **  the  first  heir 
of  his  inyention."   Yet  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 

*  Fear  him,  frighten  him. 
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The  scene  in  which  the  hone  of  Adonis 
breaks  loose  from  him  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  pecnliarity  : 

ximperioaaly  he  l«*p«i  he  neighs,  he  hounds, 
And  now  his  woren  girths  he  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  holiow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder : 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth, 
Gontiolling  what  he  was  eontrollM  with. 

**His  ears  up-pricked;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stand  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  nir,  and  fbrth  again, 
As  from  a  furnace,  rapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  glisters  soornAilly  like  Are, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

**  Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  cnrrets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lol  thus  my  strength  is  tried; 
And  thus  I  do  to  oaptiTate  the  eye 
Of  the  fldr  breeder  that  is  standing  I7. 

**What  rei^th  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  <  holla,'  or  his  *  stand,  I  say?' 
What  eates  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay! 

He  sees  his  lore,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

*<Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  lift, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  steifc, 
As  if  the  dead  the  liring  should  exceed ; 
80  did  this  horse  excel  a  ooounon  one, 
In  sh^M,  In  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

**  Round-hoof 'd,  short-Jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  tall  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passinK  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Bare  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

**  Sometimes  he  scuds  tar  cit,  and  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 
And  wher  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

Tor  through  his  mane  and  tail  tiie  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs^  who  ware  like  feather'd  wings." 

The  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
has  lately  received  a  yery  striking  illustration. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don a  Yolume,  entitled  *'  Essays  and  Sketches 
of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ay  ton,  Esq." 
These  essays  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
paper  on  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
senre  the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of 
this  professed  hare-hunter,  and  those  of  the 
poet,  even  when  the  latter  are  most  highly 
idealized. 

**8he  (the  ban)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from 
which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  a  drole,  or  something  sometimes  like  it. . .  At  starting, 
she  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  distances  the  dogs  halfway:  she  then  rotums,  diverge 
tng  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into 
the  mouths  of  her  enemies— a  necessity  which  accounts 
for  what  is  called  the  circularity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  homo  is  direct  and  precipitate ;  but  on  her  way 
hack,  when  she  has  gained  a  little  time  for  considemtion 


and  stratagem,  she  deeerlbes  a  eorious  labyrinth  of  abort 
turnings  and  windings,  as  if  to  perplex  the  dogs  by  Um 
intricacy  of  her  track." 

Shakespeare  says : — 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles^ 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
Heersnks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 

The  many  muslts  through  the  which  he  goea 

Aro  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaie  hU 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

«The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  fUl  ciy,  eontlnoe  their 
music  without  remission  as  long  as  they  are  Iklthful  to 
the  scent;  as  a  summons,  it  should  s-em,  like  the  ■«»- 
man's  cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  it  i«  » 
certain  proof  to  themselves  and  their  followers  that  tbey 
are  in  the  right  way :  on  the  instant  that  they  are  *  at  Iknlt,' 
or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent. . .  The  weather,  in  ita  im- 
pression on  the  scent,  is  the  great  father  of  *  tkalts  ;*  bnt 
they  may  arise  from  other  accidents,  even  when  the  day 
Is  in  every  respect  fovonrable.  The  interrentioii  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  scent  soon  cools  or  erapo- 
rates,  is  at  least  perilous;  but  sheep^talns,  recently  left 
by  a  flock,  are  fatal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irreooTenbly 
—making  a  gap,  as  It  were^  in  the  due,  in  which  the  dc^ps 
have  not  even  a  hint  for  their  guidance.* 

Shakespeare : — 

**  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep^ 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts;  wit  widts  on  fear. 

**  For  thero  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  8cent«nufflng  hounds  are  driven  to  doabt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  Echo  replica^ 

As  if  another  chase  were  In  the  skies." 

Mr.  Ayton: — 

**  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  you  see 
the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  foes)  aorely 
beleaguered— looking  dark  and  draggled,  and  limping 
hearily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen,  again  tottering 
on  a  little,  and  again  stopping :  and  at  every  atep»  and 
every  pause,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow  nearer  susd 
louder.** 

Shakespeare : — 

**  By  this,  poor  Wat,  for  oif  upon  a  hlU, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  beU. 

**  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Bach  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any." 

Adonis,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Goddess  of  Love,  goes  forth  to  pursue  the  wild 
boar.    By  accident,  while  in  close  parsuit,  he 
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fell  from  his  hone  and  was  OTerron  by  the 
ferocions  beast.  The  protruding  tusk  of  the 
"grim,  urchin-snouted  boar,'*  penetrated  the 
groin  of  the  beauteous  boy,  and  killed  him  out- 
right, goring  him  horribly.  The  anguish  and 
diitraction  of  Venus  on  seeing  his  mangled 
body,  is  another  of  those  striking  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

'Sat  looks  upon  hl«  lips,  uid  they  are  paJe; 
She  tokM  htm  hj  the  hand,  and  that  is  eokl ; 
Sba  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heary  tale» 
Xi  if  tlwy  heard  the  wofol  words  she  told : 
She  lilts  the  ooffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  oat,  in  darkness  lies." 

Passion  always  exaggerates.  The  spectator 
of  a  tragedy  may  be  accurate  and  precise ;  the 
actor  nsTer.  In  wo,  or  rage,  no  man  stops  to 
measure  his  words,  or  correct  his  images.  The 
boldest  metaphors  in  his  mouth  seem  tame, 
forced  and  even  artificial  comparisons  become 
natural.  They  indicate  an  excited,  an  un- 
natural, an  "  artificial"  state  of  mind.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
itraws.  No  one  CYcr  understood  this  principle 
better  than  Shakespeare.  When  Venus  sees 
the  flowers  and  grass  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  they  seem  to  her  to  be  bleeding  in 
"sympathy,"  or  to  haYC  "stolen"  the  precious 
drops.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  describing  the 
lament  of  Venns  oyer  the  dead  body  of  Adonis 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Eyery  line  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

"No  Hower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  lea^  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

"This  lolemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
0\n  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dambly  she  passions,  fraatiekly  she  doteth; 
gh«  thinks  he  eonld  not  die,  ha  Is  not  dead. 

Her  Toiee  is  stopped,  her  Joints  forget  to  bow; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  hare  wept  till  now. 

"CpoQ  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadCuAly, 
IkAt  her  sight  dasiling  makes  the  wound  seem  three; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be; 
His  tee  teems  twain,  each  sereral  limb  is  doubled, 
For  oil  the  eje  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

"Mt  tongue  eaanot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  jet,'  quoth  she^  *  behold  two  Adona  dead  I 
H7  nghs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Miuc  eyes  are  tamed  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heary  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  fire! 

60  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

*'i]sa,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost  I 
^lut  Ikee  remidns  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
^iMse  tongue  is  music  now  f  what  canst  thou  boaat 
Of  things  long  rinetf  or  any  thing  ensniogV 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 

Bat  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 


nor  vol!  heneefinth  no  ci«atnre  wear  I 
Sor  ton,  nor  wind,  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  yon : 
R&TUkg  no  &ir  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
The  ran  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you . 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  tir 
Lork'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  Ihlr; 


**  *  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  ofl^  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tean. 

**  *  To  see  his  faee  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  iini*  him: 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung^ 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  nover  fHght  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

**  <  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries: 
He  fbd  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

**  *  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grav^ 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave; 
If  he  did  see  his  Ihee^  wliy  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him 
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The  mind,  highly  excited  on  any  subject,  is 
easily  and  rapidly  carried  from  one  passion  to 
another.  The  disappointment  and  grief  of 
Venus  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
intense  bitterness  and  spite  that  follow. 

"  *  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  1  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  Jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low; 

That  all  love's  pleasures  shall  not  match  his  wa 

**  *  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  fUIl  of  f^aud ; 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing^while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  boguUo: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

**<  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  taW  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  rufllan  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures ; 
It  f>hall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mlld. 
Hake  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  chOd. 

"*  It  shall  suspect,  where  Is  no  cause  of  fear; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  mereiftil  and  too  severe^ 
And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  Just; 

Perverse  it  shall  be^  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

<**  It  shall  be  causa  of  war  and  dire  events, 
And  set  dissension  twixt  the  son  and  sire; 
Sul^ject  and  servile  to  all  discontents^ 
As  dry  combuBtioun  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith,  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  ahaU  not  ei^Joy.' " 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  by  all  the  critics 
regarded  as  betraying  marks  of  youth,  and  it  is 
expressly  called  by  the  author  **  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention."   Yet  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 

a  /fair  Atm,  frighten  hlra. 
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The  scene  in  which  the  hone  of  Adonis 
breaks  loose  from  him  may  be  cited  in  illastra- 
tion  of  this  peculiarity : 

"Imperioiuly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  boands, 
And  now  bis  iroTen  girths  he  breaks  asunder. 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thundOT : 
The  iron  bit  he  crashes  'tween  his  teeth, 
Gontrolling  what  he  was  oontrollM  with. 

**His  ears  up-pricked;  his  bndded  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stand  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  fbrth  again, 
As  from  a  f  umaoe,  Tapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  glisters  scornfully  like  Are, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

**  Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  ma}«sty,  and  modest  pride; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  eurrets,  and  leaps^ 
As  who  should  say,  lol  thus  my  strength  is  tried; 
And  thus  I  do  to  oaptiTate  the  eye 
Of  the  Iklr  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

«  What  re^eth  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  *  holla,'  or  his  <  stand,  I  say?' 
What  eat«8  he  now  for  curb^  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay? 

He  sees  his  lore,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

*'Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  ltfe> 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  sixifc, 
As  if  the  dead  the  liring  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

**  Round-hoof 'd,  short-Jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  ftill  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  l^s,  and  passing  citrong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  haTe,  he  did  not  lack, 
Bare  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

**  Sometimes  he  scuds  Ihr  ofl^  and  there  ho  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 
And  wh£r  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hain^  who  ware  like  feather'd  wings." 

The  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
has  lately  received  a  very  striking  illustration. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don a  Yolume,  entitled  *<  Essays  and  Sketches 
of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ay  ton,  Esq." 
These  essays  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
paper  on  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of 
this  professed  hare-hunter,  and  those  of  the 
poet,  even  when  the  latter  are  most  highly 
idealized. 

''She  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from 
which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  a  drde,  or  something  sometimes  like  it . .  At  starting, 
ihi>  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  ibr  a  mile  or  more, 
and  distances  the  dogs  halfWmy :  she  then  returns,  dlrerg- 
tng  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into 
the  mouths  of  her  enemies— a  necessity  which  accounts 
Ibr  what  is  called  the  circularity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  home  is  direct  and  precipitate;  but  on  her  way 
back,  when  she  has  gained  a  little  time  ibr  consideration 


and  stratagem,  she  dMcrihes  a  enrioos  labyrinth  of  short 
turnings  and  windings,  as  if  to  perplex  the  dogs  by  the 
intricacy  of  her  track." 

Shakespeare  says : — 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Hark  the  poor  wretch,  to  OTcrshoot  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 

The  many  muslts  thioogh  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaie  his 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

**The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  ftill  cry,  eontiniM  their 
music  without  remission  as  long  as  th«y  are  lUthAil  to 
the  scent;  as  a  summons,  it  should  s-em,  like  the  sea- 
man's cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  it  is  a 
cert^n  proof  to  themselres  and  their  followers  that  they 
are  in  the  right  way :  on  the  Instant  that  they  are  *  at  &u]t,' 
or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent . .  The  weather,  in  its  im- 
pression on  the  scent,  is  the  great  &ther  of  *lkults;'  but 
they  may  arise  ftt>m  other  aoeidents,  eren  when  the  day 
is  In  erery  respect  fiiToarable.  The  Interrentioii  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  scent  soon  cools  or  evapo- 
rates, is  at  least  perilous;  but  sheep-stains,  recently  left 
by  a  flock,  are  fktal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irrecoTcrably 
—making  a  gap,  as  It  were,  in  the  clue,  in  which  the  dogs 
haT«  not  eren  a  hint  for  their  guidance." 

Shakespeare : — 

**  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-deWIng  conies  keep, 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  deriseth  shifts;  wit  widts  on  fear. 

**  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent^nufflng  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  thoir  clamorous  cry  till  they  hare  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  moathi:  Echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  In  the  skies." 

Mr.  Ayton: — 

"  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  you  see 
the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  foes)  sorely 
beleaguered— looking  dark  and  draggled,  and  limping 
heavily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen,  again  tottering 
on  a  little,  and  again  stopping :  and  at  every  step,  and 
every  pause,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow  nearer  and 
louder." 

Shakespeare : — 

**  By  thia  poor  Wat,  for  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  If  his  foes  pursue  him  still; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

"  Then  Shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scrai^ 
Each  shadow  makes  him  sbap,  each  mnmnr  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any." 

Adonis,  regardless  of  the  entreatiea  of  the 
Goddess  of  Love,  goes  forth  to  pursue  the  wild 
boar.    By  aocident,  while  in  close  pursuit,  he 
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fell  from  his  hone  and  was  oTerrun  by  the 
ferocious  beast.  The  protruding  tusk  of  the 
"grim,  urchin-snoated  boar,"  penetrated  the 
groin  of  the  beauteous  boy,  and  killed  him  out* 
right,  goring  him  horribly.  The  anguish  and 
distraction  of  Venus  on  seeing  his  mangled 
bodj,  is  another  of  those  striking  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

*  She  looks  npon  his  lips,  and  the  j  are  p&le ; 
Shetokes  bim  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  eold; 
She  whiipen  in  his  ears  a  heary  tale, 
As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lilts  the  ooffer>Uds  that  close  hts  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  oat,  In  darkness  lies." 

Pinion  always  exaggerates.  The  spectator 
of  a  trsgedy  may  be  accurate  and  precise ;  the 
actor  neTer.  In  wo,  or  rage,  no  man  stops  to 
measure  his  words,  or  correct  his  images.  The 
boldest  metaphors  in  his  mouth  seem  tame, 
forced  and  even  artificial  comparisons  become 
naturaL  They  indicate  an  excited,  an  un- 
satural,  an  <*  artificial"  state  of  mind.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
straws.  No  one  eyer  understood  this  principle 
better  than  Shakespeare.  When  Venus  sees 
the  flowers  and  grass  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  they  seem  to  her  to  be  bleeding  in 
*' sympathy/*  or  to  haye  **  stolen"  the  precious 
drops.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  describing  the 
Ument  of  Venus  over  the  dead  body  of  Adonis 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,  fiyery  line  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

**  Xo  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
Bat  stole  bis  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

''Tbif  aolemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
^*fn  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Danbly  she  passJons,  frantiekly  she  doteth; 
Sbt  tUnks  he  eoald  not  die,  ha  Is  not  dead. 

lier  Toiee  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  hare  wupt  till  now. 

"Upon  his  hurt  she  kxrics  so  steadftatly, 
XhAl  her  sight  daxiling  makes  the  wound  seem  three; 
iod  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
Thst  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be ; 
His  tee  seems  twain,  each  soTeral  limb  Is  doubled, 
for  oil  the  aje  mistakes^  the  brain  being  troubled. 


•( 


Mj  tongae  eaanot  express  my  grief  Ibr  one. 
And  yet,*  qnotb  die,  *  behold  two  Adons  deadl 
M;  oghs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turned  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  Are  I 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

"'Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost  I 
^Httt  fkce  remans  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
Vhese  tongue  is  music  now  7  what  eanst  thou  boaat 
Of  things  loDg  siiicek  or  any  thing  ensuing? 

Hie  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 

Bat  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 


veil  heneeftxrth  no  oreatnre  wear  I 
^v  ion,  nor  wind,  wiU  ever  strive  to  kiss  you: 
Having  no  &ir  to  loee,  you  need  not  fear ; 
Tt»  ran  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you  . 
Bui  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  dbr 
Lork'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  Air; 


**  *  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  ofl^  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  kxkB  i  then  would  Adonis  weep  : 
And  straight,  in  pitj  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tean. 

*<  *  To  see  his  faee  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  feai*  him: 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sun^^ 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fHght  the  sHly  lamb  that  day. 

« '  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries: 
He  fod  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

«( ( But  this  fbul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grav^ 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave; 
If  he  did  see  his  Ikce^  why  then  I  know, 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kilPd  him 


f  n 


The  mind,  highly  excited  on  any  subject,  is 
easily  and  rapidly  carried  from  one  passion  to 
another.  The  disappointment  and  grief  of 
Venus  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
intense  bitterness  and  spite  that  follow. 

**  *  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  1  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  Jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low; 
That  all  love's  pleasures  shall  not  match  his  wo. 

"  <  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing«while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  wealc. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

**'  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  fill  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  wiUi  treasures; 
It  phall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  ehHd. 

** '  It  shall  suspect,  where  Is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciftal  and  too  severe^ 
And  most  deceiving  when  It  seems  most  Just; 

Perverse  it  shall  be^  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

**<  It  shall  be  causa  of  war  and  dire  events, 
And  set  dissension  twixt  the  son  and  sire; 
Sul^ect  and  servile  to  all  discontents^ 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith,  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  lores  shall  not  enjoj.' " 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  by  all  the  critics 
regarded  as  betraying  marks  of  youth,  and  it  is 
expressly  called  by  the  author  **  the  first  heir 
of  his  inTention."   Yet  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 

*  Fear  him,  frighten  him. 
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The  scene  in  which  the  hone  of  Adonis 
breaks  loose  from  him  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity : 

"Imperiovuly  he  leapt,  he  neighJ^  he  boanda, 
And  now  hiB  woren  girths  he  breakf  asunder. 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds^ 
Whoee  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  be  crashes  Hween  his  teeth, 
GontTolUng  what  he  was  eontvollM  with. 

**HiB  ears  np-pricked;  his  bndded  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  creKi  now  stand  on  end ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  f amaoe,  r^^ours  doth  he  send : 
His  eje,  which  glisters  soornfblly  like  Are, 
Shows  his  hot  eonrage  and  his  high  desire. 

**  Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  bo  told  the  stepa, 
With  gentle  mi^esty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  eurrets,  and  leapa, 
As  who  should  say,  lol  thus  my  strength  is  tried; 
And  thus  I  do  to  eapUrate  the  eye 
Of  the  fltir  breeder  that  is  standing  I7. 

« What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  'holla,'  or  his  *  stand,  I  say?' 
What  eates  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay? 

He  sees  his  loTe,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

*'Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life> 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strifo, 
Aa  if  the  dead  the  liring  should  exceed ; 
80  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  sh^w,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

**llound*hoof'd,  short-Jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  tall  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  hare,  he  did  not  lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

"  Sometimes  he  scuds  fiur  ofl^  and  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares^ 
And  wh£r  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 
Fanning  the  hairs^  who  ware  like  feather  d  wings." 

The  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
has  lately  receiyed  a  very  striking  illustration. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  published  in  Lon« 
don  a  Yolume,  entitled  "  Essays  and  Sketches 
of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ay  ton,  Esq." 
These  essays  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
paper  on  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of 
this  professed  hare-hunter,  and  those  of  the 
poet,  cTen  when  the  latter  are  most  highly 
idealized. 

"She  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from 
which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  ail  the  world  knows, 
in  a  drde,  or  something  sometimes  like  it. . .  At  starting, 
she  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  distances  the  dogs  halfway :  she  then  returns,  direrg- 
ing  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  Into 
the  mouths  of  her  enemies — a  necessity  which  accounts 
for  what  is  called  the  circularity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  home  is  direct  and  precipitate ;  but  on  her  way 
back,  when  she  has  gained  a  little  time  for  consideration 


and  stratagem,  she  deeerlbes  a  eurlous  labyrinth  of  short 
turnings  and  windings,  as  if  to  perplex  the  dogs  by  the 
intricacy  of  her  track." 

Shakespeare  says : — 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses^  with  a  thousand  douUes: 

The  many  muslts  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaie  his 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

**The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  fVilI  ay,  eontinne  their 
music  without  remission  as  long  as  they  are  fUthfiil  to 
the  scent;  as  a  summons,  it  should  S';em,  like  the  sear 
man's  cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  It  is  a 
oert^n  proof  to  themselres  and  their  followers  that  they 
are  in  the  right  way :  on  the  instant  that  they  are  *  at  fonlt,' 
or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent. . .  The  weather,  in  its  im- 
pression on  the  scent,  is  the  great  fkther  of  ^Iknlts;'  but 
they  may  arise  from  other  accidents,  even  when  the  dny 
is  in  erery  respect  fitTonrable.  The  Interrention  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  seent  soon  coola  or  erapo- 
rates,  is  at  least  perilous;  but  sheep-stains,  recently  left 
by  a  flock,  are  fatal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irreeorerably 
—making  a  gap,  as  it  were^  in  the  due,  in  which  the  dopi 
haTe  not  even  a  hint  ibr  their  guidance." 

Shakespeare : — 

"  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-deWing  conies  keepi 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  dcTlseth  shifts;  wit  waits  on  fSear. 

'*  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent«nufllng  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  thrir  clamorous  cry  till  they  hare  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  months:  Bdbo  repUea, 
As  if  another  diaae  were  in  the  skies." 

Mr.  Ayton: — 

'*  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  yon  see 
the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  fbes)  sorely 
beleaguered— looking  dark  and  draggled,  and  limping 
heavily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen,  again  tottering 
on  a  little,  and  again  stopping :  and  at  every  step,  and 
every  pauee,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow  nearer  s^nd 
louder." 

Shakespeare : — 

"Bj  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hlU, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  fbes  pursue  him  still; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  bear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

**  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew>bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scrat^ 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop>  each  murmur  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any.** 

Adonis,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Goddess  of  Loyo,  goes  forth  to  pursue  the  wild 
boar.    By  aocident,  while  in  close  pursuit,  he 
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fell  from  hU  hone  and  was  oyerron  by  the 
ferocious  beast.  The  protruding  tusk  of  the 
"grim,  archin-snouted  boar,'*  penetrated  the 
groin  of  the  beauteous  boj,  and  killed  him  out- 
right, goring  him  horribly.  The  anguish  and 
distraction  of  Venus  on  seeing  his  mangled 
body,  is  another  of  those  striking  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

*  She  looks  upon  lito  lips,  and  iAutj  are  pale ; 
ShetakM  bim  bj  the  hand,  and  that  If  eokl: 
She  wfaiipera  in  his  ean  a  heary  tale, 
As  if  they  heard  the  wofUl  words  she  told: 
She  lifts  the  ooffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo  I  two  lamps,  burnt  oat,  In  darkness  lies.** 

Pission  always  exaggerates.  The  spectator 
of  a  tragedy  may  be  accurate  and  precise ;  the 
actor  never.  In  wo,  or  rage,  no  man  stops  to 
measure  his  words,  or  correct  his  images.  The 
boldest  metaphors  in  his  mouth  seem  tame, 
forced  and  even  artificial  comparisons  become 
natnraL  They  indicate  an  excited,  an  un- 
natural, an  **  artificial"  state  of  mind.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
straws.  No  one  ever  understood  this  principle 
better  than  Shakespeare.  When  Venus  sees 
the  flowers  and  grass  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  they  seem  to  her  to  be  bleeding  in 
'> sympathy,"  or  to  haTe  "stolen"  the  precious 
drops.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  describing  the 
lament  of  Venus  over  the  dead  body  of  Adonis 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Every  line  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

*  Xo  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leal^  or  weed, 
Bat  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

"This  aolemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
iHer  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dombly  she  passions,  fHmtiekly  she  doteth; 
She  tidnks  he  eoald  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  Toiee  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  haye  wept  till  now. 

•Upon  his  hart  abe  looks  so  steadfiuitly, 
Ih&t  b«r  sight  dazxling  makes  the  wound  seem  three; 
ind  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be; 
Bis  tee  se«ma  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled, 
for  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 


«( 


Mj  tongae  cannot  express  my  grief  Ibr  one, 
And  yet,'  qnoCh  she,  *  behold  two  Adona  dead! 
M;  oghs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turned  to  Are,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  Are  I 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

"'Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lostl 
^Httt  (bee remans  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
^hose  tongae  is  music  now  f  what  canst  thou  boaat 
Of  thioga  long  siooe^  or  any  thing  enaoiog? 

13ie  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 
Bat  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

*'loBnet  nor  veil  heneeibrth  no  oreatnre  wear! 
^'or  ran,  nor  wind,  will  ever  strive  to  Iciss  you : 
Haring  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
^  ran  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you . 
Bui  whtfn  Adonis  lived,  snn  and  sharp  air 
Lark'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  bim  of  his  Air; 


" '  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  of^  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonia  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  hia  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tean. 


<**  To  see  his  faee  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  feai*  him: 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung^ 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  piey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

"  <  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherriea: 
He  fbd  them  with  his  sights  they  him  with  berries. 

« <  But  this  ibul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  graven 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave; 
If  he  did  see  his  Ikce^  why  then  I  know, 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kUl'd  him  so.' " 

The  mind,  highly  excited  on  any  subject,  is 
easily  and  rapidly  carried  from  one  passion  to 
another.  The  disappointment  and  grief  of 
Venus  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
intense  bitterness  and  spite  that  follow. 

**  *  Since  thou  art  dead,  lol  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low; 

That  all  love's  pleasures  shall  not  match  hia  wo. 

"  *  It  shall  be  fickle,  fUse,  and  fUU  of  fraud ; 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  wealc. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

«<  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  tnW  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures; 
It  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Hake  the  yonng  old,  the  old  become  a  ehUd. 

** '  It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fisar ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciftal  and  too  severe^ 
And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  Just; 

Perverse  it  shall  be^  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

***  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 
And  set  dissension  twixt  the  son  and  sire; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents^ 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 

81th,  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  eqjoj.' " 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  by  all  the  critics 
regarded  as  betraying  marks  of  youth,  and  it  is 
expressly  called  by  the  author  **  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention."   Yet  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 

*  Fear  him,  frighten  him. 
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The  scene  in  which  the  horse  of  Adonis 
breaks  loose  from  him  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity : 

**Imperk>iul7  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder: 
The  Iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth, 
GontrolUng  what  he  wu  oontcollM  with. 


"His  ears  up-pricked;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stand  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  s«ain, 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  gUsters  scornftilly  Uke  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

"  Sometimes  ho  trots,  as  If  he  told  the  stepfl, 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lol  thus  my  strength  is  tried; 
And  thus  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  iUr  breeder  that  is  standing  >y. 

«What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  'holla,'  or  his  'stand,  I  say?* 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur! 
Vor  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay? 

He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

"Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strift, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

•«  Round-hoof 'd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  foil  eyes,  small  head,  and  nontril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  Isck, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

«<  Sometimes  he  scuds  &r  off,  and  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 
And  whfir  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  t^  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs^  who  wave  like  feather'd  wiogs." 

The  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions 
has  lately  received  a  very  striking  illustration. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don a  volume,  entitled  "  Essays  and  Sketches 
of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq." 
These  essays  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
paper  on  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of 
this  professed  hare-hunter,  and  those  of  the 
poet,  even  when  the  latter  are  most  highly 
idealized. 


'«She  (the  bare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  ftom 
which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  a  drele,  or  something  sometimes  like  it . .  At  starting, 
she  tean  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  distances  the  dogs  halfray :  she  then  returns,  diverg- 
ing a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into 
the  mouths  of  her  enemies— a  necessity  which  accounts 
for  what  is  called  the  drenlarity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  home  is  direct  and  precipitate;  but  on  her  way 
t^^,^^  when  she  has  gained  a  little  time  for  consideration 


and  stratagem,  she  describes  a  eurfcras  lal^rinth  of  short 
turnings  and  windings,  aa  if  to  perplex  thA  dogs  by  the 
intrica<7  of  her  track." 

Shakespeare  says : — 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
Ho  cnnks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 
The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaae  his  foes." 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

«The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  fall  cry,  eontinne  their 
music  without  remission  as  long  aa  they  are  fUthful  to 
the  scent;  as  a  summons,  It  should  s<:em,  like  the  tear 
man's  cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  It  is  a 
certain  proof  to  themselves  and  their  followen  that  they 
are  In  the  right  way :  on  the  Instant  that  they  are  *  at  lault,' 
or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent . .  The  weather,  in  iU  im- 
pression on  the  scent,  is  the  great  fother  of  *  Ikults;'  but 
they  may  arise  trom  other  accidents,  even  when  the  day 
is  in  every  respect  Ikvonrable.     The  Intervention   of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  aoent  aoon  cools  or  evapo- 
rates, is  at  least  perilous;  but  sheep-stains,  recently  left 
by  a  flock,  are  fatal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irrecoverably 
—making  a  gap,  as  It  were,  in  the  clue,  in  which  the  dogs 
have  not  even  a  hint  for  their  guidance." 

Shakespeare : — 

<*  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  emiies  keep, 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuen  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts;  wit  waits  on  flear. 

**  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-anufiing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  iault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  Echo  repliea, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  akiea." 


Mr.  Ayton: — 

"  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  you  see 
the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  foes)  sorely 
beleaguered— looking  dark  and  draggled,  and  limping 
heavily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen,  again  tottering 
on  a  little,  and  again  stopping :  and  at  every  step,  and 
every  pause,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow  nearer  and 
louder." 

Shakespeare : — 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  If  his  foes  pursue  him  still; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hean  the  passing  belL 

«  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  Indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay: 
Vor  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any." 

Adonis,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Goddess  of  Love,  goes  forth  to  pursue  the  wild 
boar.     By  aocident,  while  in  close  pursoit,  he 
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fell  from  his  horse  and  was  oyerran  by  the 
ferocious  beast.  The  protruding  tusk  of  the 
"grim,  urchin-snouted  boar,"  penetrated  the 
groin  of  the  beauteous  boj,  and  killed  him  out* 
nght,  goring  him  horribly.  The  anguish  and 
distraction  of  Venus  on  seeing  his  mangled 
body,  is  another  of  those  striking  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

*  Sbs  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  thej  are  pale ; 
She  takes  him  hj  the  hand,  and  that  Is  eold; 
She  whispen  In  hia  «•»  a  heaTj  tale, 

A*  if  they  heard  the  woAil  words  she  told: 
She  lifts  the  cx)ffer-Iid8  that  close  hie  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  oat,  in  darkness  lies.** 

Punon  always  exaggerates.  The  spectator 
of  a  tragedy  may  be  accurate  and  precise ;  the 
actor  never.  In  wo,  or  rage,  no  man  stops  to 
Beasare  his  words,  or  correct  his  images.  The 
boldest  metaphors  in  his  mouth  seem  tame, 
forced  and  even  artificial  comparisons  become 
natnraL  They  indicate  an  excited,  an  un- 
natural,  an  **  artificial"  state  of  mind.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
straws.  No  one  CTer  understood  this  principle 
better  than  Shakespeare.  When  Venus  sees 
the  flowers  and  grass  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  they  seem  to  her  to  be  bleeding  in 
"sympathy,"  or  to  have  "stolen"  the  precious 
drops.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  describing  the 
lament  of  Venus  over  the  dead  body  of  Adonis 
it  exquisitely  beautiful.  Every  line  shows  the 
band  of  a  master. 

**  Xo  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf^  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  secm'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

"^Tbit  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
lhr«r  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head : 
DtiiBbly  she  paasionB,  fttmtiekly  she  doteth; 
iht  tUoks  ha  eould  not  di^  ho  is  not  dead. 

Her  roiee  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

*  Upon  his  hart  she  lo<As  so  steadfastly, 

IhAt  h(rr  sight  dazsling  makes  the  wound  seem  three; 
Aod  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  malies  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be; 
His  hoB  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled, 
for  oil  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 
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Mj  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  flxr  one. 
And  yet,*  quoth  she,  *  behold  two  Adons  deadl 
Mj  oghs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turned  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  lire! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drc^  of  hot  dedre. 

"Alss,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost  I 
What  fhfce  remidns  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
^HioM  tongue  is  music  now  f  what  canst  thou  boaat 
Of  thiagi  long  finee^  or  any  thing  ensuing  t 

Tbe  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 
But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

**tenet  nor  veil  heneeflbrth  no  oreatare  wear  I 
Xw  tun,  nor  wind,  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
HtTing  no  &ir  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
The  sun  doth  soom  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you  . 
Bui  whttO  Adoaia  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thlevee  to  rob  him  of  his  Iktr ; 


" '  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  ot^  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  toeka;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

*"  To  see  hia  faee  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  beoauae  he  would  not  JSmc*  him: 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung^ 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  IHght  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

**  <  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries: 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

***  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin^nouted  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave^ 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave; 
If  he  did  see  his  Ace,  why  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so.' " 

The  mind,  highly  excited  on  any  subject,  is 
easily  and  rapidly  carried  from  one  passion  to 
another.  The  disappointment  and  grief  of 
Venus  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
intense  bitterness  and  spite  that  follow. 

**  *  Since  thou  art  dead,  lot  here  1  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  Jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low ; 
That  all  love's  pleasures  shall  not  match  his  wow 

**  at  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  tail  of  fraud; 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'entrawed 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

*'It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  tuM  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  meaauree; 
Tbe  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures; 
It  i>hall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Hake  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  chUd. 

** '  It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  foar ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciftd  and  too  severe 
And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  meet  Just; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

<**It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events^ 
And  set  dissension  twixt  the  son  and  sire; 
Sul^ect  and  servile  to  all  discontents^ 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith,  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  beet,  their  loves  shall  not  eqjoy.' " 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  by  all  the  crities 
regarded  as  betraying  marks  of  youth,  and  it  is 
expressly  called  by  the  author  **  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention."   Yet  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 

*  Ftar  Attn,  frighten  him. 
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it  without  b«iiig  Btniok  with  the  ease  and 
sweetness  of  the  Tersification,  the  splendour  and 
polish  of  the  diction,  the  concentrated  energy 
of  expression  in  some  places  and  the  extraordi- 
nary command  of  language  throughout* — ^in 
short)  with  a  high  state  of  finish  in  the  style 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, which  we  rarely  expect  to  find  except  in 
the  practised  writer. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Shakespeare  promises,  if  the  work  proTes  ac- 
ceptable to  the  noble  Earl,  to  take  advantage 
of  all  idle  hours  till  he  has  honoured  his  patron 
with  some  grayer  labour.  This  promise  he 
redeemed  by  the  production  in  the  following 
year  of  another  narrative  and  descriptiye  poem 
entitled  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  This  poem 
is  in  many  respects  the  fellow  and  counterpart 
of  the  other.  It  is  in  the  seven-line  stania,  or 
**'  Rhythm-Boy al"  which  was  noticed  in  a  former 
paper.  It  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  is  much  graver  in  its 
cast  It  is,  like  the  other,  remarkable  for  its 
fulness  and  accuracy  in  painting  minute  details. 
The  author  takes  an  incident  as  free  as  possible 
from  all  complication  of  plot.  There  is  no 
unravelling  of  difficulties,  no  solving  of  myste- 
ries, no  exciting  of  curiosity,  (which  in  a  tale 
of  fiction  is  one  great  source  of  interest — some- 
times the  only  one,)  no  multiplication  of  actors 
or  changing  of  scene.  It  is  a  story  which 
every  school-boy  knows  by  heart ;  a  story  con- 
taining but  few  actors  and  few  incidents ;  nor 
does  Uie  author  seek  to  create  an  interest  by 
multiplying  these.  On  the  contrary,  he  leaves 
it  apparently  as  bare,  as  possible  of  all  the 
ordinary  sources  of  interest  in  a  narrative 
poem.  The  effect  which  he  seems  to  seek  is 
that  of  the  painter  of  nature,  who  invites  atten- 
tion not  by  novelty  or  the  glare  of  his  colours, 
but  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  gives  back  to 
the  eye  a  familiar  scene. 

The  story  is  this.  CoUatinus  a  noble  Roman 
boasts  in  camp  of  the  matchless  beauty  and 
the  incorruptible  virtue  of  his  wife  Lueretia. 
Tarquin,  the  king's  son,  incited  partly  by  pique 
and  partly  by  lawless  passion,  steals  away 
privately  ftrom  camp  and  goes  to  CoUatium,  to 
the  house  of  CoUatinus.  There  by  the  hostess 
he  is  courteously  and  hospitably  entertained 
over  night,  as  became  the  prince  royal  and  the 
friend  of  her  husband.  His  fiendish  end  ac- 
complished, he  returns  next  day  to  camp.  The 
wretched  victim  of  his  violence,  frantic  with 
despair,  despatches  a  messenger  to  camp  with 
a  letter,  urging  her  husband's  instant  return 
on  account  of  some  deep  grief,  but  without 
relating  what  it  was.    CoUatinus,  his  fl&ther-in- 


*  "A  perfect  dominion,  sometfmea  dominaUon,  orer  the 
whole  world  of  language."— Oolbusqi. 


law  Lucretius,  his  friend  Brutus,  and  other 
followers,  repair  forthwith  to  CoUatium.  Lu- 
eretia meets  them  in  the  threshold,  relates  the 
horrid  crime  which  had  been  committed,  makes 
them  first  swear  vengeance  on  the  criminal, 
and  then,  uttering  his  name,  plunges  into  her 
heart  a  fatal  dagger  in  attestation  of  her  inno- 
cence. The  agony-struck  husband  and  father 
give  way  to  a  violent  and  benumbing  grief, 
from  which  they  are  first  roused  by  a  sudden 
suggestion  of  Brutus.  He  sees  thai  the  critical 
moment  has  come,  and  drawing  from  the  wound 
the  yet  bloody  steel,  made  all  present  kneel, 
and  severaUy  kissing  the  stUl  reeking  dagger, 
swear  by  it  to  expel  the  insulting  Tarquins 
from  the  throne  and  abolish  the  monarchy. 
This  is  the  whole  story. 

In  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the 
poem,  I  said  it  was  in  many  respects  the  feUow 
of  its  predecessor.  And  yet,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  is  one  perceptible  difference.  They 
are  both  paintings;  but  the  one  is  more  a 
painting  of  external,  visible,  material  objects ; 
the  other,  of  things  internal,  invinble,  imma- 
terial. In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  there  is 
more  of  what  strikes  the  senses.  In  the  Lu- 
creee,  there  is  the  minute,  microscopic  anatomy 
of  crime  and  passion.  When  Tarquin  steals  along 
at  dead  of  night  on  his  fiendish  errand,  we  see 
indeed  the  torch  that  lights  his  guUty  path, 
and  the  threatening  falchion  in  his  hand ;  but 
we  are  made  to  see  stiU  more  clearly,  with  our 
mind's  eye,  the  workings  of  his  soul,  as  he  is 
agitated  successively  by  conscience,  honour, 
pity,  pride,  and  passion.  And  never  probably 
was  there  such  a  complete  anatomy  of  grief,  as 
in  the  description  of  Lucretia's  feelings  during 
those  few  hours  intervening  between  her  iiguiy 
and  her  death.  These  actings  of  the  mind 
turning  inward  upon  itself,  are  made  by  the 
poet  to  supply  the  place  of  external  incident 
It  is  this  power  of  describing  minutely  the 
processes  of  thought,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  poem.  Thoughts, 
passions,  motives,  and  acts  of  the  mind,  are  in 
the  Lucrece  made  to  occupy  the  place  occupied 
in  most  narrative  poems  by  material  and  ex- 
ternal scenes  and  actions.  The  reader  who 
takes  up  the  poem  with  the  expectation  of  that 
sort  of  interest  which  arises  from  novelty,  or 
from  Uvely  and  rapid  narrative,  wiU  soon  lay 
it  down  in  disappointment  But  he  who  comes 
to  the  perusal  prepared  to  feel  an  interest  in 
tracing  minutely  the  workings  of  passion,  who 
knows  already  something  of  the  psychology  of 
crime  and  grief,  and  who  would  receive  stiU 
farther  revelations  of  its  mysteries  at  the  hand 
of  one  who  has  sounded  the  soul  of  man 
through  its  whole  diapason — such  a  reader  wiU 
find  the  Lucrece  a  poem  of  abounding  and  most 
enchaining  interest 
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WiTHnr  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  twioe 
at  the  Lakes.  There  is  a  road  leading  to  Gras- 
mere,  on  the  least  known  side  of  Loughrigg, 
which  presents  a  singular  nnmber  of  striking 
and  dissimilar  views.  First  of  all,  on  depart- 
ing from  the  highway  to  Langdale,  you  climb 
s  little  hill ;  and  there  below  you,  in  a  sort  of 
grassy  basin  on  the  side  of  Loughrigg,  lies 
Wordsworth's  fayourite  Loaghrigg  tarn;  the 
** Speculum  Dianas"  as  he  Iotos  to  call  it; 
oral,  deep,  and  clear  as  her  mirror  should  be. 
Then  yon  pass  between  two  Westmoreland 
fsnn-houses,  which  shut  in  the  road  as  it  were, 
and  make  a  little  home-like  scene,  with  their 
gables,  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  wooden 
galleries,  and  numerous  out-buildings,  festooned 
with  \yj  mad  climbing  roses;  which  latter 
straggle  through  the  loose  stone  wall,  and  scent 
the  air,  already  so  fragrant  with  the  odours  of 
the  wayside  herbs.  Pass  these  homesteads, 
and  you  seem  to  haye  left  all  human  habitation 
behind, — ^the  yery  fences  disappear,  as  if  the 
mooriand  and  bog  were  not  worth  enclosing, 
ontil  you  come  to  a  little  glen ;  a  ravine, — a 
**gfayl1,"  where  linger  yet  one  or  two  of  the 
ancient  trees  of  Loughrigg  forest ;  and,  as  if 
they  had  suggested  the  idea  of  planting,  in  the 
lower  and  more  open  and  genial  part  of  this 
**ghyll,"  there  are  many  of  the  more  hardy 
trees  of  a  much  later  date,  say  fifty  years  old ; 
bet  they  have  spread  out  their  branches,  and 
grown  unchecked  and  unpruned,  till  they  form 
quite  a  wood,  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  long,  on 
tiie  bleak  mountain  side,  through  which  the 
soft  grassy  road  passes  on  the  way  to  Red 
Bank ;  where  first  you  see  Orasmere,  lying  calm 
and  still,  fathoms  below  you,  and  reflecting  the 
blae  heavens,  and  purple  mountain  tops  in  its 
^aasy  surface.  But  come  back  with  me  to  the 
Bhady  wood  on  Loughrigg  side.  We  passed  a 
stone  cottage  there  in  the  more  open  part, 
where  your  attention  was  called  oflT  from  more 
iaaediate  objects,  by  the  sunny  peep  into  the 
Talley  between  Loughrigg  and  Highclose.  You 
were  so  absorbed  by  this  glimpse  into  the  bright 
fertae  little  dale  on  the  left,  with  its  **  meadow 
green  and  mountain  gray,"  that  you  did  not 
aodee  the  gray,  old  cottage,  just  up  above  the 
road,  in  the  wood  on  the  right,  and  yet  it  was 
very  picturesque ;  truly  « a  nest  in  a  green 
hold,"  with  yet  enough  of  sun  to  gild  the  dia- 
Bood-paned  windows,  all  through  the  long 
afternoon  of  a  summer's  day ;  and  high  enough 
to  command  a  view  through  that  opening  in  the 


trees  for  many  a  mile.  It  was  large  and  roomy, 
though  too  irregular  and  low ;  and  if  we  had 
peeped  over  the  stone  wall,  we  should  have 
seen  a  trim  little  garden,  with  pleasant  flower- 
borders  under  the  low  windows. 

This  cottage  always  struck  me  as  being  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  sheltered,  but  not  too  much 
shut  in  for  health ;  with  a  bright  look  out  into 
a  distant  scene  of  much  variety.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  it  gave  me  more  a  feeling  of  desola- 
tion and  hermit-like  isolation  from  the  world 
than  it  does  now.  Now  there  are  signs  of  child- 
hood about,  and  children's  voices  blend  with  the 
song  of  the  wood-birds, — a  child's  garden  may 
be  detected  in  this  strange  little  mixture  of  white 
pebbles,  and  fading  dandelions  and  daisies ;  and 
while  quite  enough  of  house-leek,  and  stone- 
crop,  and  moss,  and  travellers'  joy,  are  retained 
about  the  roof  and  walls  to  give  it  that  rich 
variety  of  colour  you  see,  yet  much  has  been 
cleared  away  that  formerly  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dwelling,  which  was  shrinking  back 
into  the  green  bosom  of  mother  earth.  The 
currant  bushes  are  pruned  down  into  fruitAiU 
ness ;  and  the  long  rose-branches  do  not  trail 
on  the  ground  any  more. 

Now  listen  to  me  while  I  tell  you  what  I 
heard  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  cottage  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Sit  down  on  this  felled 
tree,  and  while  the  noonday  hum  of  busy  in- 
sects in  the  wood  mingles  with  the  hum  of  the 
bees  in  yonder  hives,  I  will  weave  together 
what  I  have  learnt  of  *'  Martha  Preston." 

This  house,  and  perhaps  forty  acres  of  land» 
some  rocky  and  sterile,  hardly  fit  even  for 
feeding  sheep,  some  mere  bog,  and  as  such,  only 
good  to  furnish  peat  for  fuel,  and  some  rich 
meadow-land,  formed  the  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  the  Prestons,  Westmoreland  *<  states- 
men." For  two  hundred  years,  certainly,  this 
nook  of  land  had  been  theirs ;  and  for  nearly 
as  long  a  time  had  that  house  been  their  habi- 
tation, to  judge  from  the  initials  and  date 
carved  up  and  down  on  the  old  oaken  screen, 
the  meal  and  dap-bread  chest,  the  dresser  and 
settle.  They  were  probably  made  on  the  spot^ 
out  of  the  remains  of  some  of  the  old  forest- 
trees  ;  and  had  been  polished  by  many  a  house- 
wife, before  Jane  Preston  set  her  daughter 
Martha  to  rub  them  as  her  morning's  task. 
Thomas  and  Jane  Preston  had  two  children, 
Martha  and  John.  The  sister  was  the  elder  by 
eight  years,  and  felt  like  a  mother  to  the  little 
boy,  whom  she  had  nursed  almost  more  than 
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his  real  mother.  For  Jane  had  to  go  to  mar- 
ket, to  see  after  the  cows  and  the  dairy,  to  look 
after  the  sheep  on  the  fell,  and  was  a  busy, 
bustling,  managing  woman ;  the  <<  gray  mare" 
some  people  said.  If  she  had  had  time,  she 
would  haye  been  fond  of  her  children,  but  as  it 
was,  on  week  days  they  were  rather  in  her  way. 
John  Preston  was  reserved  and  quiet ;  a  man 
of  few  words,  but  sensible,  conscientious,  and 
thoroughly  upright.  He  never  talked  about 
his  duty ;  people  did  not  in  those  days ;  but  it 
might  be  seen  that  it  was  the  rule  of  his  life ; 
and  as  such,  it  impressed  itself  upon  his  daugh- 
ter's heart. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  noticed  it, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  a  very  active  mother  does 
not  always  make  a  very  active  daughter.  She 
does  things  too  cleverly  and  eagerly  herself,  to 
have  patience  with  the  awkward  and  slow 
eiForts  of  a  learner.  At  least,  such  was  the 
ease  with  Jane  Preston.  Martha  was  too  long 
in  going  to  market  with  the  butter ;  she  would 
rather  go  herself.  Martha  did  not  know  how 
to  get  the  "  afterings"  from  the  cow,  and  the 
best  milk  was  lost ;  so  instead  of  showing  her 
how  to  do  it,  she  did  it  herself.  Martha  made 
the  clap-bread  too  thick, — ^the  butter  with  the 
water  not  pressed  out, — she  folded  up  the 
fleeces  in  the  wrong  way,  so  that  they  had  to 
be  done  over  again ; — the  end  of  it  was,  that 
Jane  Preston  did  all  the  work  in  her  own  quick, 
sharp,  clever  manner,  and  Martha  was  left  to 
nurse  her  little  heart's  darling,  and  roam  about 
the  wood,  and  dream  and  think.  When  she 
was  about  fifteen,  her  mother  died, — quickly, 
sharply  as  she  had  lived.  It  was  strange  to 
know  her  dead,  when  to  the  last  she  had  seemed 
so  full  of  active,  bustling  life;  but  when  she 
was  gone,  the  husband  and  daughter  she  had 
often  worried  and  annoyed,  missed  sorely  the 
head  and  heart  which  were  always  full  of 
thought  for  others,  never  for  herself.  Johnnie 
missed  her  the  least  of  the  three,  Martha  was 
his  all-in-alL  But  Martha  had  now  to  try  and 
take  her  mother's  place  in  the  farm ;  and  had 
to  see  after  sheep  and  cows,  and  go  to  market 
as  well  as  she  could.  Johnnie  was  sent  to 
Orasmere  school. 

So  they  went  on  for  several  years,  till  Mar- 
tha grew  up  to  be  a  fine  young  woman,  quiet, 
steady,  and  calm  in  her  manners,  but  with  a 
warm,  sensitive  heart,  and  a  character  tall  of 
imagination.  Heart  and  character  were  at- 
tracted, (as  hearts  and  characters  sometimes 
are,)  by  her  very  opposite;  a  certain  William 
Hawkshaw,  who  was  engaged  as  '<  month's 
man,"  (helper  for  a  month  in  the  busy  sheep- 
shearing  and  hay-time,)  by  her  father.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  a  statesman  on 
the  other  side  of  Ambleside;  his  father  pos- 
sessed more  land  than  John  Preston,  but  Uien 


his  large  family  made  his  means  more  limited, 
and  several  of  his  sons  went  out  as  farm-ser- 
vants.    Old  Hawkshaw  tried  to  impress  upon 
his  sons  the  most  prudent  and  careful  habits ; 
but  for  a  time  his  precepts  lay  dormant  and 
unproductive.      Will    Hawkshaw   was   a   fine, 
handsome  young  fellow,  light-hearted  and  gay 
in  appearance;    full  of  spirit  and  life,  and 
bringing  a  sort  of  sunshine  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  *<  at  church  or  at  market."     It  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  Mar^ 
tha,  living  in  a  green  solitude  with  her  father 
and  brother,  (of  like  retired,  unsocial  habits,) 
should  be  powerftilly  attracted  by  the  young 
man,  who  (as  the  custom  is)  came  to  lodge  and 
board  with  them  for  the  month ;  and  thus  was 
thrown  into  intimate  domestic  communion  with 
him.     They  worked  together  in  the  hay ;  they 
ran  after  the  truant  sheep;  and  as  Johnnie 
once  innocently  observed,  *<  Martha  had  quite 
learnt  to  laugh  out  loud  since  Will  Hawkshaw 
had  come ;"  for  before  that,  her  smile  had  been 
as  noiseless  as  a  sunbeam ;  but  now  her  laugh 
gushed  into  music.     The  father  saw  aH  with 
calm  approval.     It  was  natural  young  men  and 
young  women  should  take  to  each  other.     Will 
came  of  a  respectable  stock ;  and  if  he  had  not 
much,  why  Martha  would  have  a  good  piece  of 
the  money  in  Kendal  Bank  (the  land  went  to 
Johnnie  of  course);   so  there  was  no  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  growing  attachment.     Will 
was,  in  his  way,  attracted  by  Martha ;  he  was 
pleased  to  see  his  influence  over  her,  and  to 
perceive  that  he  could  stir  the  depths  of  that 
soul,  so  still  and  calm  in  appearance.    It  must 
have  been  soon  after  that  summer  month,  in 
1818,  that  they  were  engaged,  and  Martha's 
heart  was  fUU  to  the  brim  of  happiness.   There 
was  no  definite  plan  for  the  future.     Will  was 
to  labour  as  farm-servant  for  a  few  years ;  to 
save;    and    by-and-by,    perhaps,   some  farm 
might  be  to  let,  within  their  means.    Such  was 
the   most   they  looked  forward  to;    Martha 
shrunk  f^om  too  much  looking  into  the  future, 
for  now  she  was  secure  of  Will's  afiTection,  she 
began  to  reproach  herself  for  wishing  to  leave 
her  father  and  Johnnie ;  and  the  natural  desire 
for  a  home  and  a  husband  began  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  crime  by  her  tender  conscience,  as 
she  felt  how  necessary  she  was  to  their  happi- 
ness.   In  this  way  two  or  three  years  passed 
by ;  Martha,  cherishing  the  idea  of  Will  with 
the  most  faithful  constancy,  and  hardly  daring 
to  show  him  the  exceeding  joy  there  was  in  her 
heart  when  he  came  on  his  occasional  visits ; 
he,  going  ft-om  farm-service  to  farm-service,  a 
favourite  everywhere  for  his  manly  capabilities 
and  cheerM  social  temper;  and  what  faults 
and  temptations  he  had,  known  principally  to 
himself  alone,  as  hitherto  they  had  borne  no 
fruit  whereby  men  should  recognise  them. 
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The  next  eTeni  was  the  calm  sinking  into 
death  of  John  Preston,  the  elder.  He  told 
Martha,  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  what 
a  comfort  her  engagement  was  to  him  in  his 
djing  hour ;  and  above  all  things,  charged  her 
to  be  father  and  mother  to  Johnnie,  now  just 
uxteen;  to  see  after  his  worldly  affairs,  but 
abore  all,  to  bear  his  soul  up  with  hers  to  that 
heayen  where  the  household  should  meet  once 
more.  So  for  Johnnie's  sake  she  calmed  her- 
self in  her  orphanhood ;  and  for  his  sake  she 
mled  her  dailj  life,  until  such  time  as  she 
should  leave  him  for  a  home  of  her  own. 

Her  share  of  her  father's  property  was  about 
£80;  a  bad  year  or  two  for  stock  had  made  it 
less  than  was  one  time  expected.  Will  seemed 
a  little  surprised  at  this  diminution,  and  for 
liis  sake  she  wished  it  had  been  more.  The 
murrain  among  the  cattle  must  have  sprung 
from  some  diseased  state  of  the  air,  for  human 
beings  began  to  be  affected.  A  low  kind  of 
fever,  (from  the  account  I  heard,  a  sort  of 
lyphoid  fever,  I  imagine,)  became  prevalent; 
and  to  Martha's  sickening  terrort  Johnnie 
caught  it.  When  that  danger  came,  it  seemed 
as  if  her  sisterly  love  swallowed  up  all  other 
loves ;  in  his  helplessness,  and  rambling  uncon- 
sciousness, he  was  once  more  the  little  baby 
she  had  carried  about  with  the  yearning  love 
of  a  yoong  mother.  Kind  neighbours,  (neigh- 
bours in  the  Samaritan  sense,)  came  from 
Easedale  and  Skelwith,  to  help  her  to  nurse 
him  for  the  twenty  days  of  raging  illness ;  the 
doctor  from  Ambleside  was  sent  for  in  distrust 
of  the  nearer  Orasmere  apothecary.  And  he 
recovered !  But  oh,  wo  I  as  he  recovered,  his 
wandering  lost  senses  were  not  restored.  The 
aeighbours  si^ed  and  shook  their  heads,  and 
looked  mysteriously,  long  before  the  idea  of 
this  sorrow  darkened  life  to  Martha.  But 
when  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  out,  and 
Then  the  stupor  remained  still  upon  his  poor 
bfain, — ^when  the  bright  blaze  of  the  wood- 
fire  caUed  oat  a  wild  laugh  of  delight,  at  which 
he  looked  round  affrighted  at  the  noise  himself 
had  made, — when  he  came  cowering  up  to  his 
lister  for  protection  against  the  phantoms  of 
his  own  eonjuring  up,  then  Martha  knew  the 
truth  in  her  heart,  that  her  brother  was  an 
idiot 

Tha  doctor  confirmed  this  with  sad  gravity. 
That  night  Martha  never  went  to  bed,  but  sat 
alone  mutely  gasing  at  the  gray  embers  among 
which  the  sparks  ran  to  and  fro.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  her  duty,  no  per- 
plexed struggling  of  that  kind ;  but  before  her 
eyes  his  life,  from  his  babyhood  upwards,  was 
displayed  as  in  a  panorama ;  and  that  memory 
of  the  past  and  thought  of  the  present,  made 
the  tears  roll  unheeded  down  her  cheeks,  and 
drop  unwiped  upon  her  lap.     The  very  mice 


ran  about,  after  awhile,  as  if  she  had  not  been 
there,  so  still  and  motionless  was  she  through 
the  night  of  inward  agony.  When  it  was  light 
enough  to  write,  she  took  pen  and  paper  and 
desired  Will  Hawkshaw  to  come  to  her.  She 
could  not  express  thoughts  easily  in  this  un- 
wonted manner,  so  confined  herself  to  this  one 
request,  reserving  the  reason  till  he  should 
come. 

The  next  Sunday  brought  him  as  she  had 
expected,  and  his  quick  eye  understood  the 
trouble,  before  she,  with  her  sobbing  voice, 
could  put  it  into  words.  Then  the  tares  sprang 
up.  The  old  worldly  maxims  sown  by  his 
father  covered  and  strangled  the  life  out  of 
the  wheat.  If  Johnnie  were  shut  up  in  an 
asylum,  he  and  Martha  might  have  the  land, 
and  marry  at  once.  Thought  of  their  marriage 
had  been  in  Martha's  mind  too,  and  all  bash- 
ftilness  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  her  exceeding 
sorrow,  she  proposed  it  to  him  with  a  calm 
manner,  only  as  her  words  struck  upon  her 
own  ear  a  maidenly  blush  covered  her  face. 

*<  If  you  come  here  I  can  do  all  I  need  to  do, 
and  tend  the  poor  lad  too.  The  doctor  gave 
but  little  hope ;  but  God  is  powerful  for  many 
things,  and  I  will  never  cease  praying."  But 
Will  had  other  thoughts,  the  covetousness  of 
his  heart  was  as  a  mail-clad  man,  and  he  be- 
lieved his  power  over  Martha  was  enough  to 
persuade  her  to  his  views ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
She  saw  a  great  gulf  between  their  souls  that 
day — a  greater,  deeper  gulf  than  that  between 
her  and  the  poor  innocent  who  causelessly  went 
in  and  out  with  mutterings  and  laughter,  wit- 
less of  the  misery  of  which  he  was  even  then 
the  occasion.  Though  Martha  shrank  and 
shuddered  as  she  first  began  to  understand 
Will,  she  hoped  for  many  hours  that  it  might 
be  a  mistake — a  dream ;  that  he  was  only  joking 
(at  a  strange,  sad,  inappropriate  time,  to  be 
sure) ;  and  the  sun  set  that  October  day  while 
they  were  still  discussing  the  matter.  I  believe 
Will  had  no  idea  but  that  she  would  yield  if  he 
was  relentless  and  firm  enough.  He  had  made 
many  conquests  among  the  farmer's  daughters, 
and  had  a  great  idea  of  his  own  power ;  so 
i^hen  they  parted  that  evening  (he  had  to  go 
to  Patterdale  to  his  work  the  next  day),  he 
thought  he  was  only  leaving  her  for  a  time  to 
digest  his  words,  and  expected  to  be  recalled, 
even  with  penitence  on  her  part,  before  the 
next  Sunday.  He  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  his 
prospects  to  one  or  two  companions ;  but  the 
letter  from  Martha  never  came.  He  had 
boasted  of  his  power — and  his  power  was 
defied.  Then  anger  took  the  place  of  the  love 
he  had  had ;  and  at  the  best  of  times  his  way  of 
loving  had  been  very  different  from  Martha's. 

And  Martha  lived  alone  with  her  idiot  bro- 
ther.   She  braced  herself  up  to  her  life,  and 
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Bsid  that  with  God's  help  she  would  go  through 
it  So  she  did.  Something  of  her  mother's 
character  came  out  in  the  energy  with  which 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  management  of  the 
farm.  She  got  help  at  busy  times,  and  always 
the  advice  of  her  neighbours  was  at  her  ser- 
yice ;  for  though  they  said  little,  they  felt  deep 
respect  for  her.  Johnnie,  too,  could  help  a 
little,  and  liked  to  be  employed  by  her.  He 
was  as  docile  as  a  child  in  general,  but  some- 
times (old  people  have  told  me),  he  was  rest- 
less, and  wild,  and  irritable,  and  passers 
through  the  wood  in  dead  of  night  heard  his 
cries,  and  Martha's  voice  soothing  him  with 
singing  hymns, — ^her  voice  that  never  stayed 
for  all  her  anguish  and  anxiety,  but  went  clear 
and  bell-like  up  to  God.  That  singing  of  hers 
— that  homely  loving  music  used  to  quiet 
him ;  but  for  all  that  she  might  have  been  doing 
and  bearing  through  the  night,  she  was  abroad 
as  early  as  ever  in  the  mornings,  and  used  to  say 
to  sympathising  inquirers  that  Johnnie  was 
much  the  same.  They  respected  her  uncom- 
plaining reserve  too  much  to  tell  what  they  had 
heard ;  and  the  poor  creature  had  received  such 
a  terrible  Mght  from  the  proposal  made  by  Will, 
of  sending  her  brother  to  an  asylum,  (or  as  she 
phrased  it,  a  **  mad-house,")  that  I  believe  she 
would  have  borne  anything  rather  than  have 
made  revelations  which  should  give  any  ground 
for  such  a  proceeding.  What  she  endured 
exactly  can  therefore  never  be  known  on  earth. 
Once,  I  was  told,  a  farmer,  rising  more  than 
usually  betimes  to  look  after  a  horse  that  was 
ill,  saw  in  the  summer's  dawn  Martha  walking 
to  and  fro  in  a  little  paddock,  with  hasty,  agi- 
tated steps,  wringing  her  hands ;  and  then  he 
thought  he  caught  words  of  passionate  prayer. 
But  he  did  not  go  up  to  her,  and  passed  on 
unobserved  by  the  wood-road  near  the  cottage ; 
as  he  saw  the  open  door,  his  mind  suggested 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
her  violent  emotion,  in  some  sudden  illness  of 
the  poor  idiot,  so  he  went  in  softly,  and  saw 
Johnnie  lying  asleep  on  the  settle,  with  flushed 
face  and  disordered  hair,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
great  irritation ;  but  he  breathed  as  if  in  deep 
sleep  (probably  from  exhaustion),  and  was  ten- 
derly covered  up  with  Martha's  Sunday  cloak ; 
80  the  man  went  on  his  way,  and  contented 
himself  with  sending  his  wife  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  ostensibly  on  some  unimportant  er- 
rand, but  in  reality  to  see  how  the  sister  and 
brother  were  going  on.  Johnnie  then  seemed 
pretty  well,  but  Martha  looked  haggard  and 
worn.  But  to  all  inquiries  respecting  her 
brother  she  answered  so  curtly,  and  unwil- 
lingly* that  no  real  information  was  to  be 
gained. 

All  this  time  Will  Hawkshaw  had  not  been 
idle  in  his  way  of  getting  through  the  world. 


The  boasts  he  had  uttered  in  the  early  days  of 
his  estrangement  of  his  unlimited  power  over 
Martha,  cut  off  the  vain  man  firom  any  chance 
of  a  retreat  from  his  first  avowed  determina- 
tion ;  if,  indeed,  he  ever  wished  to  change  his 
mind.  But  independently  of  the  difference  of 
love,  arising  from  the  difference  of  character, 
he  was  a  man  thrown  abroad  in  the  shifting, 
vivid  scenes  of  life ;  she  was  a  woman  dwell- 
ing alone,  with  ample  leisure  during  the  long, 
long  nights  and  solitary  days,  to  nurse  up  his 
remembrance,  or  rather  the  remembrance  of 
what  she  had  fancied  him  to  be.  So  it  was  not 
without  a  shook,  the  depth  of  which  was,  I 
suppose,  known  only  to  God,  who  searcheth  all 
hearts,  that,  about  three  years  after  their  last 
interview,  she  heard  of  his  intended  marriage 
to  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  statesman 
in  Troutbeck.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out 
firom  the  account,  vague  as  to  time,  yet  graphic 
as  to  particulars,  given  me,  it  must  have  been 
close  upon  this  period  that  the  farmer  saw  her 
abroad  in  the  fields  in  such  deep  distress,  after 
one  of  Johnnie's  restless  nights. 

Of  course  the  marriage  soon  followed  the 
public  announcement  of  such  intention;  and 
henceforward  Martha's  life  presented  no  out- 
ward variety  for  many  years.  Toung  children 
grew  up  to  man's  estate, — all  was  unchanged 
to  her.  Girls  and  boys  became  old  married 
people;  her  days  and  nights  had  the  only 
variety  of  Johnnie's  being  well  or  ilL  At  last 
a  change  came ;  the  solemn  change  of  life  into 
death.  After  a  day  or  two  of  violent  illness, 
Johnnie  went  to  his  long  rest.  Martha  thought 
that  in  the  speechless  exhaustion  which  imme- 
diately preceded  death  she  saw  sense  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  composed  intelligence  in  his  face ; 
and  certain  it  is,  those  poor  eyes  followed  her 
moving  form,  as  long  as  life  gave  them  power 
to  recognise  her. 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  the  friendly 
neighbours  came  in  more  frequently  than 
before,  when  their  visits  had  been  so  unaccep- 
table. Still  the  nearest  were  far  away;  and 
their  lives  were  busy :  and  many  and  many  a 
day,  and  many  a  week  must  have  passed  to 
Martha  in  solitude.  She  was  asked  again  and 
again  to  the  *'  gaieties"  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
to  the  christenings  at  Christmas,  the  favourite 
time  in  that  country,  the  mountain  sheep- 
shearings.  She  was  urged  to  accompany 
neighbours  to  the  grand  dissipation  of  sales  by 
auction,  but  all  this  she  steadily  refused. 
Though  she  was  more  than  a  middle-aged 
woman  now,  her  heart  still  beat,  her  face  still 
flushed  at  the  thought  that  at  some  of  these 
gatherings  she  might  meet  the  lover  of  her 
youth.  She  had  never  been  able  to  displace 
her  ideal  by  the  thought  of  the  man  he  really 
was,  and  as  she  acknowledged  him  to  herself  to 
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be.  A  neighbour  took  ber  produce  to  market, 
and  made  what  litUe  purchases  she  required ; 
two  or  three  kindly  friends  helped  her  at 
bosj  times ;  and  were  consulted  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  accumulating  money,  for  Martha 
was  growing  rery  rich  in  the  simple  estimation 
of  the  dalesmen ;  a  circumstance  about  which 
she  scarcely  thought  herself;  money  had  but 
httie  power  to  heal  the  deep,  sharp  sorrows  of 
her  heart.  She  was  growing  old  alone ;  with 
a  most  loring  nature,  she  had  none  to  Ioto  as 
she  could  haTo  done,  had  God  permitted  her  to 
haye  husband  and  children ;  and  sometimes  in 
the  deep  midnight  she  cried  aloud  to  heayen  in 
her  exceeding  grief  that  she  had  neyer  heard 
a  child's  murmuring  voice  call  her  "  Mother." 
The  late  autumn,  with  falling  leares,  and 
piping  winds,  and  long  rainy  nights  harmonized 
with  her  life,  which  like  the  year  had  had  a  bright 
eahn  spring,  in  the  days  now  long  past,  when 
she  strayed  about  the  woods  with  little  Johnnie. 
She  saw  herself  and  him,  happy  wanderers; 
she  watched  the  two  pictures  in  her  mind's  eye 
ts  if  they  were  separate  fh>m  herself,  and  so 
they  were  by  long  years  of  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment. 

One  winter's  night,  when  cTening  had  shut 
in  unusually  early,  owing  to  the  black  snow- 
clouds  that  hung  like  night  close  around  the 
horizon,  she  sat  looking  dreamily  into  the  fire ; 
she  saw  in  the  blaze  the  two  children  of  her 
imagination  roaming  to  and  fro ;  her  old  sheep 
dog.  Fly,  lay  at  her  feet;  the  cows  were  fod- 
dered for  the  night ;  the  sheep  were  penned  up 
m  the  outhouse  close  by.  Fly  had  been  with 
her  while  these  duties  were  being  done  three 
hours  ago ;  what  made  the  old  dog  so  suddenly 
restless  then  ?  Why  did  he  prick  up  his  ears, 
and  go  snuffing  to  the  door;  and  then  pace 
hack  to  her  with  such  a  meaning  look  ? 

"Lie  down.  Fly — ^good  dog  I"  said  she, 
laxious  to  resume  her  dreaming.  But  Fly 
would  not  lie  down ;  and  she  could  no  longer 
dream.  Somebody,  something  must  be  abroad 
in  this  heavy  snow-storm ;  she  said  afterwards 
to  a  neighbour,  she  felt  as  "  if  she  must  go  up 
to  the  Fell;*'  and  sure  enough  it  was  God's 
gliding  which  led  her  out.  With  the  foresight 
common  to  the  Dale's  people,  who  know  what 
nonntain  storms  are,  she  took  under  her  cloak 
a  little  Tial  of  gin,  which  had  long  been 
stored  up  for  any  emergency.  She  set  out 
with  Fly;  the  snow  fell  so  fast  she  was  almost 
bfinded  at  first,  and  the  drifts  lay  thick  where 
the  wind  blew  them.  But  she  had  long  confi- 
dence in  Fly,  and  he  ran  straight  up  the  little 
steep  path  which  led  through  the  wood  to  the 
more  open  part  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  On  she 
went,  her  cloak  white  with  snow,  which  fell  on 
her  face,  her  very  eyelashes;  when  she  emerged 
into  the  more  open  ground,  it  even  fell  so  thickly 


that  she  lost  sight  of  Fly,  and  stood  bewildered 
until  he  should  return  to  guide  her.  The  wind 
had  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  air  was  still  and 
motionless, — eyery  bird  and  beast  was  in  ita 
sheltering  home,  and  the  quiet  on  those  moon 
was  almost  awM.  Suddenly  a  child's  feeble, 
wailing,  hopeless  cry  smote  her  ear,  and  in  an 
instant  she  pressed  on  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  came.  As  she  gained  upon  it,  she 
heard  Fly's  loud  howl  for  assistance ;  and  that 
gave  her  more  guidance,  for  she  was  sure  he 
was  by  the  lost  wanderer.  At  last,  panting  and 
agitated,  she  reached  the  spot  where  what 
seemed  in  that  obscurity  to  be  merely  a  black 
heap,  was  fast  becoming  whitened  by  the  cease- 
less snow.  It  was  a  child  half  asleep,  in  the  fatal 
sleep  which  precedes  death,  but  not  yet  uncon- 
scious to  the  pain  of  the  excessiye  cold  which 
was  freezing  up  his  life-blood,  for  though  he 
could  not  speak  in  reply  to  her  anxious  words, 
he  moaned  dreamily.  Now  came  in  the  use 
for  the  gin ;  she  wetted  his  lips,  she  poured  a 
littie  down  his  throat ;  she  raised  him  up,  and, 
past  youth  as  she  long  had  been,  she  yet  found 
strength  to  carry  him  a  littie  way  down  the 
hill;  then  she  stopped,  overpowered,  for  a 
short  time;  then  again  with  desperate  effort 
she  bore  him  on  to  the  wood,  where  at  any 
rate  the  cold  was  less  piercing.  Again  she 
gave  him  a  little  gin ;  and  now  he  was  able  to 
walk  a  few  steps ;  and  so  with  passionate 
prayers  to  God,  who  looked  down  upon  her 
that  wild  night,  she  dragged  him  along  to  her 
cottage ;  and  laid  him  down  within  the  warm 
influence  of  the  fire.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  in  utter  exhaustion  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  then  she  arose,  stripped  him  of  his  wet 
things,  wrapped  him  in  her  cloak,  and  began 
to  chafe  his  limbs.  Then  presently  he  recovered 
and  was  able  to  tell  his  short  story. 

**  Father  had  sent  him  up  to  the  fells  for  a 
sheep  that  was  missing ;  but  their  dog  was  not 
well  broken  in  to  the  woods,  and  left  him ;  and 
night  and  snow  came  on,  and  he  got  wildered 
on  the  fells,  for  they  had  only  lately  come  to 
live  near  Rydal,  and  he  did  not  know  the  land- 
marks." Something  in  his  dark-blue  eyes 
prompted  the  sudden  question,  "  What  do  they 
call  you,  lad?"  The  answer  was,  "John 
Hawkshaw." 

"Is  your  father's  name  William  Hawkshaw T 
Did  yon  ever  live  in  Troutbeck?"  asked  Martha, 
as  calmly  as  she  could ;  for  her  heart  gave  a 
leap,  a  mist  came  before  her  eyes  as  she  uttered 
the  name  once  so  familiar,  but  so  long  unspoken 
by  her  lips  that  the  sound  seemed  strange  and 
wild. 

Yes !  it  was  Will  Hawkshaw's  child  she  had 
saved.  She  fed  him  and  put  him  warm  to  bed, 
and  placing  the  candle  where  the  light  fell  on 
his  face,  without  awakening  him,  she  sat  down 
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to  watch  him  through  the  night.  His  mouth 
was  yery  dififerent  from  what  Will's  had  been ; 
that  feature  he  must  have  inherited  from  his 
mother ;  and  it  almost  seemed  strange  to  her 
that  she  was  not  his  mother ;  for  the  maternal 
breast  which  is  in  eyery  woman  yearned  after 
him. 

She  sent  word  at  break  of  day,  by  the  nearest 
neighbours,  to  his  parents  liying  three  miles 
away ;  then  she  returned  to  watch  him  once 
more.  He  slept  so  long  and  so  soundly  that, 
when  his  mother  came  with  all  the  speed  of 
anxious  loye,  she  found  him  only  at  breakfast 
— sitting  like  a  little  king,  at  a  round  table, 
coTered  with  a  clean  coarse  cloth,  and  feasting 
away  on  clap-bread  and  <<  sweet  butter,"  that 
regular  Westmoreland  dainty,  composed  of  rum, 
butter,  and  sugar,  and  made  only  for  high  days 
and  holidays.  Mrs.  Hawkshaw,  bonny  and 
bright,  younger  looking  than  her  years,  (happy 
matron  as  she  was,)  little  dreamed  that  she 
saw  a  former  riyal  in  the  worn,  sad-looking 
woman,  who  had  sayed  her  child's  life.  Mar- 
tha's face  hardly  brightened  as  she  listened  to 
Mrs.  Hawkshaw's  oyerpowering  gratitude ;  she 
longed  so  to  retain  the  child,  who  was  now  to 
be  taken  away  from  her.  She  refused  all  the 
pressing  inyitations  showered  upon  her  by  the 
wife  of  the  loyer  of  her  youth.  She  only  said 
yery  earnestly : 

<<  You  will  let  the  lad  come  and  see  me  some- 
times." 

'<To  be  sure!  we'll  all  come.  My  master 
would  haye  been  here  by  now  to  thank  ye,  but 
it's  Ambleside  cattle  market,  and  he  neyer 
misses  a  market." 

Martha  wondered  if  any  other  reason  hin- 
dered him  from  coming  on  the  yery  natural 
errand  of  fetching  home  his  lost  child ;  but  she 
said  nothing,  and  when  left  alone  that  day  she 
dreamed  more  than  eyer  of  the  days  of  her 
youth. 

John  Hawkshaw  often  came — sent  by  his 


grateful  mother ;  sent  by  his  far-oasting  father, 
who  thought  in  his  heart  that  possibly  Martha 
might  be  induced  to  leaye  the  land,  he  had  w 
early  ooyeted»  to  his  son.  But  from  whateyer 
motiye  he  came,  he  was  eyer  and  always  wel- 
come, and  his  own  sweet  nature  harboured  no 
selfish  motiyes.  He  came  as  a  child  for  the 
amusement  and  the  yariety  of  the  thing,  but  he 
came  as  a  youth  and  as  a  man  for  the  real  loye 
and  respect  he  felt  for  his  aunt  (for  so  she  would 
haye  him  call  her) .  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  first  I  saw  the  cottage,  and  heard  the 
history.  Martha  had  neyer  cared  for  her 
wealth ;  had  neyer  realised  the  power  it  gaye 
her.  But  all  at  once  a  bright' light  broke  upon 
her,  of  the  happiness  it  might  create,  when 
she  learnt  from  <<her  boy"  (a  grown  man  he 
was),  how  he  loyed  a  poor  girl  in  Grasmere ;  a 
good  daughter  to  her  parents,  and  a  braid- 
sitter  ;  but  how  they  could  not  marry  for  many 
years,  for  she  had  nothing,  and  he  was  but  one 
out  of  a  large  family.  He  looked  forward  to 
this  long  engagement  with  resigned  regret,  and 
she  said  nothing  at  the  time.  But  she  made 
long  inquiry  about  the  girl ;  all  answers  were 
satisfactory.  She  surprised  her  nephew  when 
next  he  came,  with  the  statement  of  her  pro- 
perty in  the  bank;  she  told  him  he  should 
marry  the  girl,  tmd  bring  her  to  the  old  wood- 
house  as  to  her  home ;  and  they  should  dwell 
with  her,  and  be  to  her  as  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Now  she  holds  the  honoured  place  of  a 
grandmother.  She  nurses  a  little  Martha  on 
her  knee,  while  a  '<  Johnnie"  (for  whom  she 
puts  up  many  an  earnest  prayer)  strays  out 
with  toddling  steps,  and  makes  that  cliildish 
garden  you  saw,  with  many  a  orow  of  delight, 
and  call  to  "  Granny"  to  come  and  look. 

There  will  not  be  a  graye  in  Grasmere  church- 
yard, more  decked  with  flowers — more  yisited 
with  respect,  regret,  and  tears,  and  faithful 
trust,  than  that  of  Martha  Preston  when  she 
dies. 
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Bound  the  eotter'a  hut  upflpringing. 
Fresh  and  green,  the  humble  doek, 

Golden  sap  its  reins  upbringing, 
Clusters,  like  the  grain  In  shock. 
Lowly  stands  it  with  the  grass, 
(Ver  it  rough  feet  careless  pass, 
Simple,  unpresuming  weed, 
Yielding  yet,  to  her  in  need. 

Tints  that  dazzle  to  the  sight, 

Hues  that  make  har  drapery  bright. 


In  life's  thorooghfeiM  thiek  staadlog^ 
Simple,  culture^ess,  and  green. 

Sheltered  but  by  mutual  banding, 
Many  a  human  weed  is  seen. 
Crashed  to  earth  by  heedless  tread, 
Bruised  its  unresisting  head, 
Still  within  its  reins  there  floW8 
Golden  sap,  for  him  who  knows 

How  the  wealth  may  from  it  start. 

What  brli^t  hues  it  ean  impart. 


A  YEAR  AT   AMBLESIDE. 
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TffK  hill  on  which  the  church  stands  is  steep ; 
and  it  would  be  out  of  our  way  to  ascend  it,  in 
making  the  circuit  of  the  yalley.  So  I  will 
merely  say,  in  a  few  words,  what  lies  in  that 
eastern  part  of  our  little  town.  As  we  go  up 
the  ascent,  there  are  houses  on  each  side, — 
built  on  limestone,  with  gushing  water  within 
hearing,  and  on  a  slope  so  steep  as  to  make  a 
natural  drainage; — ^yet  are  these  houses,  for 
the  most  part,  undrained,  ill  supplied  with 
water,  close  and  unwholesome.  Bung-heaps 
and  other  collections  of  dirt  are  before  our  eyes 
and  under  our  noses,  wherever  we  turn ;  and 
one  consequence  is, — and  a  very  natural  one, 
— that  the  men  of  the  place,  finding  little  com- 
fort in  an  nnsayoury  home,  (which  besides  is 
usually  over-crowded,)  resort  to  the  public 
houses, — which  seem  to  me  to  be  tall  whenever 
I  pass  them.  This  is  one  token  of  the  old- 
fashioned  character  of  the  place.  The  morals 
of  health  have  not  been  preached,  or  taught,  or 
thought  of  here ;  and  other  morals  have  a  poor 
chance  while  such  is  the  state  of  things.  From 
the  time  when  I  became  a  resident,  I  saw  that 
something  must  be  done  about  this.  The  bad 
state  of  health  and  of  morals  in  the  place  was 
evidently  a  gratuitous  evil.  The  site  of  the 
town  seemed  made  for  health, — with  its  slopes, 
and  its  abundance  of  water,  and  its  open  posi- 
tion, fronting  the  valley.  The  two  great  evils 
of  there  not  being  houses  enough,  and  of  the 
existing  houses  being,  in  a  large  proportion, 
imwholesome,  seemed  to  me  presently  reme- 
diable ;  and  we  may  perhaps  see  hereafter  what 
the  prospect  of  remedy  has  become.  The  houses 
near  the  churchyard  are  the  worst ;  and  as  for 
the  churchyard  itself,  the  sexton  faints  when 
he  opens  a  grave.  The  small  enclosure  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  roads ;  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  it  could  be  enlarged.  But  here  are 
hillsides  in  abundance  for  a  cemetery,  if  the 
gentry  of  the  place  would  set  about  having  one. 
The  idea  is,  however,  too  modern  for  the  Am- 
bleside gentiy  at  present.  It  will  probably  be 
lome  years  before  they  can  shake  off  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  irreligious  and 
French,  in  burying  their  dead  anywhere  but 
within  the  shadow  of  the  church.  There  are 
Mme  charming  detached  dwellings  as  high  up 
IS  the  church,  and  even  higher.  The  nearest 
is  the  house  of  Mr.  0.,  the  retired  surgeon  ;-^ 
retired  from  such  a  failure  of  health  as  makes 


every  one  glad  that  he,  who  can  never  go  out, 
should  have  such  a  bay-window  as  his,  and  live 
enclosed  in  so  pretty  a  garden.  From  that 
window  he  commands  the  whole  yalley,  with 
the  lake  at  one  end,  and  the  Rydal  Pass  at  the 
other,  and  the  Langdale  Pikes  afar,  conspicu- 
ous over  the  whole.  A  little  farther  along  the 
lane  is  Bellevue, — a  sort  of  bridal  abode,  where 
a  young  couple  might  fairly  expect  to  find  their 
first  year  of  marriage  a  wondrous  experience 
of  paradise.  Not  much  more  than  a  year, 
however ;  for  in  this  valley  the  gentlemen  soon 
grow  tired.  They  go  oflf  somewhere  to  find 
something  to  do, — some  business,  or  foreign 
travel,  or  hunting.  The  ladies  are  satisfied 
enough ;  so  well,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  pride 
and  exclusiveness,  and  indolence  about  leaving 
home :  but  there  are  really  few  gentlemen  in 
the  valley  but  the  inyalid  Mr.  C,  and  two  or 
three  aged  men,  who  like  the  quietness.  When 
the  young  or  middle-aged  gentry  disappear^ 
they  let  their  houses  to  widow  ladies  with 
daughters,  or  to  single  ladles ;  and  these,  it  is 
observed,  rarely  go  away  agidn.  Thus,  the 
society  becomes,  in  some  sort,  Amasonian. 
When  I  want  to  make  a  party  to  meet  my 
guests,  it  is  a  wonder  if  a  single  coat  and  hat 
can  be  got.  Mr.  C.  never  leaves  his  house:  Dr. 
B.  is  crippled,  and  can  be  seen  only  at  home, 
or,  as  a  rare  chance,  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
on  the  road  in  his  wheeled  chair.  Mr.  Words- 
worth likes  to  see  his  friends  at  home,  but  does 
not  visit.  Mrs.  Amold^s  sons  are  dispersed 
about  the  world ;  and  we  see  two  or  three  of 
them  only  on  occasion,  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  G. 
is  always  flying  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween his  home  and  his  business  in  Cheshire. 
So,  for  three  times  out  of  four,  our  little  par- 
ties are  composed  wholly  of  ladies ;  and  they 
happen  to  be  such  ladies  as  leave  nothing  to  be 
wished.  Farther  still  along  the  lane  is  the 
new  parsonage,  a  goodly  house,  not  yet  finished, 
where  the  clergyman's  eight  children  are  to 
grow  and  flourish,  in  toll  view  of  such  a  pros- 
pect as  will  make  every  landscape  that  their 
windows  may  command  in  after  life  flat  and 
ugly  in  comparison.  The  lane  is  steep  and  ill- 
kept  at  present ;  but  when  the  new  parsonage 
is  finished  it  will  be  improved ;  and  I  have  my 
eye  upon  it  for  an  extension  of  Ambleside  in 
this  direction. 
Higher  yet  np  the  hill,  beyond  the  church, 
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is  the  Biibiirb,  called  (for  some  reason  un- 
known) Edinburgh,  which  has  formed  itself 
round  the  mill, — ^the  bobbin-mill,  whose  great 
water-wheel  is  turned  bjr  the  beautiful  Stock 
book,  as  it  comes  down  foaming  and  frothing, 
firom  the  Stock  ghyll  force,  (ghyll,  raTine, — 
force,  waterfall,)  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above. 
There  is  nothing  good  about  this  cluster  of 
houses  but  its  position.  It  wants  purifying, 
physicallj  and  morallj ;  and,  till  that  is  done, 
we  will  let  it  alone. 

This  stream,  the  Stock,  goes  leaping,  gur- 
gling, and  gushing  down,  oTsrhung  by  trees 
and  tormented  by  rocks  in  its  channel,  till  it 
passes  under  the  road,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill 
where  we  made  our  pause ;  after  which  it  flows 
away  in  a  winding  course  among  the  fields,  and 
across  the  meadows  till  it  enters  the  Botha, 
near  the  Millar  Bridge,  which  we  passed  on 
our  way  to  Fox  How.  We  walk  oyer  it  on  the 
road,  passing  the  shops  of  S.,  the  painter,  and 
of  the  wheelwright,  on  the  left,  and  of  the 
cooper,  and  the  confectioner,  and  the  shoe- 
maker, on  the  right.  The  cooper's  shop  and 
children  are  always  neat;  though  flour  and 
groceries  are  sold,  as  well  as  tubs  and  bowls, 
and  rolling-pins ;  and  though  the  children  are 
many,  and  the  mothSr  always  busy.  She  is  a 
great  needle-woman,  to  judge  by  the  large 
piece  of  work, — the  sheet  or  shirt,— one  sees 
on  her  arm,  whenever  one  glances  in  at  her 
open  door.  Now  we  are  in  view  of  the  comer, 
round  which  we  are  to  turn  into  the  little  mar- 
ket-place. That  comer  is  shaded  by  a  dark 
sycamore ;  but  before  we  reach  the  sycamore, 
our  attention  is  fixed  by  the  inn, — the  Salu- 
tation, whose  name  is  a  reminder  of  a  Catholic 
age,  when  Oabriel  and  the  Virgin  looked  down 
on  the  approach  of  wayfarers.  This  is  the 
principal  inn ;  and  the  range  of  stables  is  ra- 
ther imposing,  and  the  rubbing  down  and  har- 
nessing of  horses  seem  to  be  always  going 
forward  in  the  summer  season.  And  there  is  the 
cItU  and  good-natured  host ;  once  a  stable-boy 
himself,  as  he  likes  to  tell ;  now  a  most  impor- 
tant man  in  the  place,  and  usually  out  on  his 
great  flight  of  steps,  or  conferring  with  trayel- 
lers  in  the  area  in  firont  of  his  house.  The  next 
inn,  the  Commercial,  is  on  our  right,  as  we  turn 
into  the  little  market-place ;  and  a  third,  the 
White  Lion,  shows  its  range  of  back  windows  op- 
posite. Bound  the  irregular  area  of  the  market- 
place are  the  rest  of  the  shops ; — ^the  saddler's, 
the  butcher's,  the  watchmaker's,  the  linen-dra- 
per's, the  ironmonger's,  and  the  lawyer's  and 
carrier's  offices  on  the  left ;  and  on  the  right,  the 
coach-office,  the  baker's,  the  milliner's,  the  drug- 
gist's, and  the  post-office ;  which  is  also  the  place 
of  books  and  stationary.  In  the  midst  stands  the 
dear  old  market-cross,  up  its  three  steps, — the 
mouldering  old  stone  cross,  which  tells  of  past 


centuries.  And,  casting  a  shadow  of  antiquity 
and  solemnity  oTcr  all,  is  the  great  rookery ; 
which  I  make  a  point  of  passing  at  daybreak, 
in  winter,  unless  I  go  to  the  other  rookery,  in 
Lady  Le  Fleming's  great  beeches,  at  Bydal.  I 
like  the  noise  of  the  creatures, — ^their  amanng 
din  in  the  February  mornings,  when  they  are 
beginning  their  building ;  but  better  still  do  I 
like  their  earliest  moming  flight, — a  higher 
flight  than  I  ever  see  them  take  at  other  times. 
I  know  now  how  to  look  for  them.  When  it  is 
still  only  beginning  to  be  light  with  us,  but 
when  the  sky  takes  the  pearly  or  pinky  hue 
which  belongs  to  a  winter  dayspring,  I  look 
steadily  up  into  the  sky,  and  presently  see  an 
immeasurable  flock,  just  at  the  point  of  vision, 
sailing  over  the  valley, — sometimes  winging 
straight  for  Lady  Le  Fleming's  beeches,  some- 
times for  the  Ambleside  elms,  and  sometimes 
wheeling  round,  as  if  they  had  time  for  another 
sweep  abroad,  and  another  chance  of  seeing 
the  sun,  before  going  to  work  upon  their  new 
nests. 

The  post-office  shop  is  the  favourite  among 
these, — all  of  which  yield  civil  and  friendly 
treatment  The  post-mistress,  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
is  a  favourite  with  us  all.  The  post-mistress 
of  a  litUe  country  town  is  always  the  depositary 
of  much  confidence.  I  doubt  whether  anything 
exists,  is  done,  or  is  suffered,  in  Ambleside, 
without  Mrs.  Nicholson  being  told  of  it :  yet, 
never,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  has  she 
been  charged  with  saying  anyUiing  that  she 
ought  not  Yet,  with  all  her  discretion,  she  is 
as  open-hearted  as  the  most  rash  of  babblers. 
She  gives  her  confidence  fireely ;  but  she  is  so 
innocent,  so  simple,  and  so  intimately  known 
by  all  her  neighbours,  that  I  doubt  whether  she 
has  any  secrets  of  her  own,  or  ever  had.  I  love 
to  go  there ;  but  I  keep  away,  if  possible,  at 
post-hours,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  she  and  her  daughters  are  busy.  A 
better  time  is  in  the  early  moming,  before  any 
other  shop  is  open,  when  there  is  always  one 
of  the  Nicholsons  preparing  the  shop,  and  will- 
ing to  serve  me  with  postage- stamps,  and  spare 
five  minutes  for  talking  over  our  Building  So- 
ciety, or  my  cows,  or  any  incident  of  the  time. 
I  never  saw  more  perfect  filial  conduct  than 
that  of  the  two  daughters,  who,  out  of  a  family 
of  thirteen,  remain  with  their  mother.  H.,  the 
handsome  and  high-spirited  one,  and  M.,  the 
delicate  and  diminutive  and  subdued  one,  are 
ladies  of  nature's  making,  as  truly  as  their  old 
mother ;  and  in  nothing  do  they  show  it  more 
than  in  their  tender  watchfulness  over  her. 
She  is  somewhat  infirm  and  suffering ;  and  the 
more  watchful,  and  the  more  tender  are  they. 
Mrs.  N.  can  seldom  be  induced  to  leave  home ; 
and  I  therefore  felt  it  a  great  honour  when  she 
lately  came,  with  her  daughter  H.,  to  see  my 
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field  and  my  oows,  and  take  tea  with  me ;  and 
ts  thej  departed,  I  felt  that  never  since  my 
house  was  built,  had  truer  ladies  passed  its 
doors. 

Oar  circuit  will  soon  be  completed  now.  We 
go  straight  on,  past  the  White  Lion,  with  the 
surgeon's  and  chief  shoemaker's  houses  on  onr 
ri^t,  past  the  Boyal  Oak  public  house,  past 
the  smithy,  along  the  highroad  to  Waterhead« 
There  are  a  few  pretty  houses,  set  down  in 
gardens,  by  the  way ;  and  one  very  ugly  house, 
Fisherbeck,  built  for  a  workhouse,  and  looking 
just  like  it,  but  now  let  in  lodgings :  but  the 
Tiews  into  the  Brathay  yalley,  opening  as  we  go, 
and  disclosing  again  the  little  church  on  its 
height,  and  the  overlapping  hills,  with  the 
Langdale  Pikes  appearing  last  of  all,  engage 
one's  whole  attention,  till  the  lake  opens  full 
and  calm,  and  we  are  at  the  toll-bar  again,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my  host's  house. 

Can  any  one  wonder  that  I  presently  dreamed 
of  living  in  this  valley  ?  There  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  live  where  I  pleased.  Five 
years  and  more  of  illness  had  broken  all  bonds 
of  business,  and  excluded  me  from  all  connexion 
vith  affairs.  I  was  free  to  choose  how  to  begin 
life  afresh.  The  choice  lay  between  London 
end  pure  country;  for  no  one  would  prefer 
living  in  a  provincial  town  for  any  reasons  but 
soeh  as  did  not  exist  for  me.  I  love  London ; 
and  I  love  the  pure  country.  As  for  the  choice 
between  them  now, — ^I  had  some  dread  of  a 
London  literary  life  for  both  its  moral  and 
physloal  effects.  I  was  old  enough  to  look  for- 
ward to  old  age,  and  to  have  already  some  wish 
for  quiet,  and  command  of  ray  own  time. 
Moreover,  every  woman  requires  for  her  hap- 
piness some  domestic  occupation  and  respon- 
sibility,— ^to  have  some  one's  daily  happiness  to 
cherish ;  and  a  London  lodging  is  poorly  sup- 
plied with  such  objects;  whereas,  in  a  country 
home,  with  one's  maids,  and  one's  neighbours, 
and  a  weary  brother  or  sister,  or  nephew,  or 
nieee,  or  friend,  coming  to  rest  under  one's 
trees,  or  bask  on  one's  sunshiny  terrace,  there 
is  prospect  of  abundance  of  domestic  interest.  If 
I  chose  the  country,  I  might  as  well  choose  the 
best ;  and  this  very  valley  was,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, the  best  Here,  I  could  write  in  the 
lerenest  repose;  here,  I  could  rove  at  will; 
here,  I  could  rest.  Here,  accordingly,  I  took 
up  my  rest;  and  I  have  never  repented  it, 
while  my  family  and  friends  regard  it  as  the 
wisest  step  I  could  take.  I  was  so  far  cautious, 
that  I  engaged  a  lodging  for  half  a  year,  to 
allow  myself  scope  for  a  change  of  mind ;  but 
I  was  so  far  from  changing  my  mind,  that,  be- 
fore we  were  far  into  the  summer,  I  was  looking 
at  any  empty  cottage  I  could  hear  of,  which 
WIS  at  all  likely  to  serve  me  as  a  permanent 
abode.    In  the  midst  of  my  search,  my  late 


host  reminded  me  that  the  lowest  rent  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  sum 
which  would  build  me  a  house  of  my  own  plan- 
ning. I  was  struck  with  conviction ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  some  land  was  offered  for  sale 
in  the  best  possible  situation.  I  could  not  get 
ready  by  the  auction  day,  or  I  would  have  bid 
for  the  lot,  which  consisted  of  the  green  knoll 
I  have  mentioned  before.  I  never  doubted  its 
being  bought  up  instantly.  But,  to  my  amuse- 
ment, and  great  satisfaction,  this  was  the  lot 
for  which  there  were  no  bidders.  I  bought  it, 
with  two  low-lying  lots  below  it,  which  I  ob- 
tained by  some  critical  negotiation  and  ex- 
change; and  before  July  was  out,  I  was  in 
possession  of  that  knoll  and  two  acres  of  ground 
about  it.  The  builder,  John  Newton,  had  re- 
ceived my  plan  of  such  a  house  as  I  should 
like,  and  had  sent  in  his  tender  of  a  contract. 
In  October,  the  first  sod  was  turned;  and 
during  the  winter,  the  building  went  on. 

In  February,  I  was  living  in  the  cottage 
under  the  sycamores,  at  Waterhead,  which  we 
have  glanced  at  before.  The  windows  of  my 
sitting-room  looked  westwards,  across  the  h^ad 
of  the  lake.  The  winter  afternoons  were  thus 
splendid,  in  fine  weather;  but,  to  eiijoy  the 
beauty  of  the  early  morning;  it  was  necessary 
to  go  forth  under  the  brightening  sky.  It  is 
my  pleasure  at  that  season  to  go  out  before 
there  is  any  daylight — ^at  half  past  six ;  and  I 
have  never  wished  myself  at  home,  whatever 
the  weather  might  be.  If  rainy,  I  was  sure  to 
see  the  mists  curling  and  rolling  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake, — showing  themselves,  or  let- 
ting a  streak  of  the  water  be  seen  whenever 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  clouds  above, 
through  which  a  star,  or  a  ray  of  the  dawn 
could  be  disclosed ;  and,  in  the  worst  weather, 
there  were  the  birds,  making  their  February 
din  in  the  woods  between  the  highroad  and  the 
lake.  It  mattered  little  what  the  weather  was 
when  I  stood  on  a  little  white  pebbly  beach, 
with  the  waves  washing  up  at  my  feet,  and  the 
noisy  birds  over  my  head,  making  my  very 
heart  gay  with  their  merry  chirp,  and  pipe,  and 
whistle,  and  loud  song.  They  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  drown  the  dash  and  rush  of  the  brook 
which  was  hurrying  from  the  hills  above  to 
help  to  swell  the  lake,  already  rising  above  its 
bounds.  But,  in  a  clear  morning,  when  the 
stars  were  rocked  on  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  old  moon  hung  over 
Wansfell,  amidst  the  clear,  greenish  eastern 
sky,  what  a  treat  was  that  early  walk !  I  was 
sure  to  see,  on  my  return  to  breakfast,  a  sight 
worthy  of  Switierland  itself; — the  snowy  sum- 
mit of  Coniston  Old  Man  peering  over  the  in- 
tervening ridge,  to  show  itself  in  the  gray 
expanse  of  Windermere,  with  the  first  pink 
lines  of  sunrise  touching  its  loftiest  ridge. 
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NeTer  was  there  seen  a  oolooring  more  soft  and 
melting ;  and  melting  it  was,  for  in  a  yerj  few 
minutes  it  was  gone ; — and  when  I  entered  my 
sitting-room,  and  found  it  lighted  chiefly  by  the 
blaiing  fire  on  which  my  kettle  was  hissing  and 
steaming,  I  could  hardly  belieTe  that  1  had 
seen  daylight  so  near.  But,  in  the  afternoon, 
I  had  the  very  last  of  the  daylight  While 
eandles  were  lighted  eyerywhere  else  in  the 
house,  I  sat  in  the  yellow  glow  at  the  window, 
seeing  how  the  black  pines  on  the  rocky  pro- 
motttory  were  reflected  in  the  orange  and  crim- 
son waters,  stem  for  stem,  distinct  and  un- 
moTcd,  while  the  mountains  and  their  reflection 
were  of  the  deepest  purple,  and  a  f^  clear 
planet  shone  with  a  glow-worm  light  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruddy  scene.  Of  all  Uie  sunsets 
of  that  winter,  there  is  one  that  stands  alone 
in  my  remembrance.  As  my  house  assumed 
more  and  more  the  air  of  a  dwelling, — that  is, 
from  the  time  the  rooftree  was  on,  I  seldom 
returned  to  dinner  at  dark  without  having  had 
a  glance  at  my  future  home  from  some  point  or 
other.  Its  gaping  doorways  and  window- 
spaces  looked  cold  and  forlorn ;  but  when  once 
the  roof  was  on,  I  could  overlook  that  defect 
fh>m  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Along  that 
other  side  of  the  valley  I  was  walking,  from 
Fox  How  to  Waterhead,  one  bright  afternoon, 
just  at  sunset ;  and  what  did  I  see  ? — ^my  win- 
dows glittering  in  the  last  yellow  rays  I  How 
home-like  it  looked !  how  completely  changed 
in  character  from  a  shell  of  a  dwelling  to  a 
home,  merely  by  putting  in  the  window-sashes  I 
I  met  John  Newton,  and  asked  him  about  it ; 
and  he  told  me  that  he  expected  heavy  rain, 
and  had  put  in  the  sashes  in  a  hurry,  to  keep 
the  inside  dry. 

The  heavy  rains  came,  hour  after  hour,  al- 
most like  a  waterspout,  with  winds  which  made 
such  a  commotion  that  two  panes  of  my  win- 
dows were  broken.  As  for  the  lake,  it  dashed 
and  rolled  all  the  next  day,  and  seemed  to  be 
coming  nearer  in  the  night,  so  that  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  a  flood  when  I  looked 


out  the  next  morning.  There  could  be  no 
morning  walk,  for  our  house  was  a  peninsula, 
which  afforded  only  a  few  yards  of  dry  footiiig 
beyond  the  door.  Angry  billows  rolled  over 
the  grass-plat,  up  against  the  house  walls.  In 
the  road,  men  were  pushing  themselves  about 
on  logs  and  planks.  The  little  piers  were  all 
sunk,  and  the  boat-house  seemed  likely  to  blow 
up.  Cascades  of  white  water  were  leaping  and 
rushing  down  through  trees,  and  pouring  over 
fences  into  the  road.  Logs  and  faggots  were 
drifting  out  from  the  shore,  and  chips  were 
dancing  on  the  surface.  Within  the  house,  my 
landlady  was  pulling  up  her  carpets  from  the 
ground-floor  rooms;  and  from  the  windows, 
the  neighbours  were  calling  to  each  other  that 
no  such  flood  had  been  witnessed  by  the  existing 
generation.  The  rain  was  over,  however,  and 
there  was  a  brisk  wind ;  so  that,  though  the 
lake  would  not  go  down  till  the  tributary 
streams  had  done  paying  in  their  excess,  the 
river  and  brooks  in  the  valley  would  soon  sub- 
side into  their  channels,  and  allow  us  to  go  and 
see  what  had  happened  above.  By  the  after- 
noon, it  was  thought  possible  to  reach  a  higher 
part  of  the  road ;  and,  thickshod,  I  went  forth. 
Presently,  I  met  the  A.'s,  all  in  their  thickest 
boots,  coming  down  to  see  the  flood.  They 
said  the  meadows  in  the  valley  were  almost 
entirely  under  water.  I  could  not  turn  back 
with  them,  so  great  was  my  secret  anxiety 
about  my  house.  It  was  not  for  long.  When 
I  reached  Botha  Bridge,  and  looked  northwards, 
there  was  my  pretty  gray  house,  high  and  dry 
on  its  green  knoll,  bright  and  cheerful-looking, 
and  even  with  smoke  coming  out  of  one  chim- 
ney. There  was  not  a  grate  in  the  house  yet ; 
but  the  carpenters  had  made  a  fire  under  the 
chimney  to  heat  their  glue ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  this  warm  domestic  token  met  my  eye 
when  I  least  expected  it.  Before  I  had  finished 
my  circuit,  the  wind  had  subsided ;  and  when  I 
cast  my  last  glance  at  the  knoll,  the  little 
column  of  smoke  was  as  steady  as  in  a  summer 
noon. 
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roBMntoii*«fame, 

Jtm  Dante'*  name, 
The  blockheads  all  have  Btriren ; 

ThewUl,  ifnot 

The  way,  they've  got 
To  hang  their  namea  on  heai 


But  if  fn  vain, 

They  rhyming  strain, 

And  squeeie  out  feet  by  rulei^- 
With  soomful  air 
They  then  declare. 

That  poeta  all  ace  Coola. 
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OHAPTBB  I. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  April,  1812,  that  four  persons 
were  met  in  a  rude  farm-house,  situate  on  the 
aouthem  branch  of  the  Chicago  Riyer,  and 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  fort  of  that 
name.  They  had  just  risen  from  their  humble 
midday  meal,  and  three  of  them  were  now 
lingering  near  the  fire-place,  filled  with  blazing 
logs,  which  at  that  early  season  diffused  a 
warmth  by  no  means  unpleasant,  and  gave  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  interior  of  the  smoke- 
discoloured  building. 

He  who  appeared  to  be  the  head  of  the  esta- 
blishment was  a  tall  good-looking  man  of  about 
forty-fiTe— one  who  had  eyidently  been  long  a 
denizen  of  the  forest ;  for  his  bronzed  counte- 
nance bore  traces  of  care  and  toil,  while  his 
ragged  yet  well-formed  hands  conreyed  the 
impression  of  the  unceasing  war  he  had  waged 
against  the  gigantic  trees  of  this  western  land. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  hunting-frock  of  gray 
homespan,  reaching  about  half-way  down  to  his 
knee,  and  trimmed  with  a  full  fringe  of  a 
somewhat  darker  hue.  His  trousers  were  of 
the  same  material,  and  both  were  girt  around 
bis  loins  by  a  common  belt  of  black  leather 
fastened  by  a  plain  white  buckle,  into  which 
was  thrust  a  sheath,  of  black  leather  also,  con- 
taining a  large  knife  peculiar  to  the  backwoods- 
man of  that  day.  His  feet  were  encased  in 
moccasins,  and  on  his  head,  covered  with  strong, 
dark  hair,  was  carelessly  donned  a  slouched 
bat  of  common  black  felt,  with  several  plaited 
folds  of  the  sweet  grass  of  the  adjoining  prairie 
for  a  band.  He  was  seemingly  a  man  of 
strong  muscular  power,  while  his  stern,  dark 
eye  denoted  firmness  and  daring. 

The  elder  of  the  two  men,  to  whom  this  indi- 
vidual stood  evidently  in  the  character  of  a 
master,  was  a  short,  thick-set  person  of  about 
fifty,  with  huge  whiskers,  that,  originally 
black,  had  been  slightly  grizzled  by  time.  His 
brows  were  bushy  and  overhanging,  and  almost 
concealed  the  small  and  twinkling  eyes,  which 
it  required  the  beholder  to  encounter  more  than 
once,  before  he  could  deci'Je  their  true  colour 
to  be  a  dark  gray.  A  blanket  coat,  that  had 
ODce  been  white,  but  which  the  action  of  some 
half  dozen  winters  had  changed  into  a  dirty 
yellow,  enveloped  his  rather  full  form,  around 


which  it  was  confined  by  a  coarse  worsted  sash 
of  mingled  blue  and  red,  thickly  studded  with 
minute  white  beads.  His  trousers,  with  broad 
seams  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  leggin, 
were  of  a  dark  crimson,  approaching  to  a  brick- 
dust  colour,  and  on  his  feet  he  wore  the  stiff 
shoe  pack  which,  with  the  bonnet  bleu  on  his 
grizzled  head,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dress 
already  described,  attested  him  to  be  what  he 
was — a  French  Canadian.  Close  at  his  heels, 
and  moving  as  he  moved,  or  squatted  on  his 
haunches,  gazing  into  the  face  of  his  master 
when  stationary,  was  a  large  dog  of  the  mon- 
grel breed  peculiar  to  the  country,  evidently 
with  wolf  blood  in  his  veins. 

His  companion  was  of  a  different  style  of 
figure  and  costume.  He  was  a  thin,  weak- 
looking  man,  of  middle  height,  with  a  com- 
plexion and  hair  that  denoted  his  Saxon  ori- 
gin. Very  thin  eyebrows,  a  sharp  and  rather 
retroiutS  nose,  and  a  blue  eye  in  which  might 
be  traced  an  expression  half-simple,  half- 
cunning,  completed  the  picture  of  this  per- 
sonage, whose  lank  body  was  encased  in  an 
old  American  uniform  of  faded  blue,  so  scanty 
in  its  proportions  that  the  wrists  of  the  wearer 
were  wholly  exposed  below  the  short,  narrow 
sleeves,  while  the  skirts  only  *' shadowed  not 
concealed"  that  part  of  the  body  they  had  been 
originally  intended  to  cover.  A  pair  of  blue 
pantaloons,  perfectly  in  keeping,  on  the  score 
of  scantiness  and  age,  with  the  coat,  covered 
the  attenuated  lower  limbs  of  the  wearer,  on 
whose  head  moreover  was  stuck  a  conical  cap, 
that  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
once  a  portion  of  the  same  military  equipment, 
and  had  only  undergone  one  change  in  the  loss 
of  its  peak.  A  small  black,  leather,  narrow, 
ridged  stock  was  clasped  around  his  thin  and 
scarecrow  neck,  and  that  so  tightly,  that  it 
was  the  wonder  of  his  companions  how  stran- 
gulation had  been  so  long  avoided.  A  dirty 
and  very  coarse  linen  shirt  showed  itself  par- 
tially between  the  bottom  of  the  stock  and  the 
uppermost  button  of  the  uniform,  which  was 
carefully  closed ;  while  his  feet  were  protected 
from  the  friction  of  the  stiff  though  nearly 
worn-out  military  shoes,  by  wisps  of  hay,  that 
supplied  the  absence  of  the  sock.  This  man 
was  about  five-and- thirty. 

The  last  of  this  little  party  was  a  boy.     He 
was  a  raw-boned  lad  of  about  fourteen  years 
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of  age,  of  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
an  immense  head  of  bushy  hair,  which  seemed 
never  to  have  known  the  use  of  the  comb. 
His  feet  were  naked,  and  his  trousers  and 
shirt,  the  only  articles  of  dress  he  wore  at 
the  moment,  were  of  a  homespun  somewhat 
resembling  in  colour  the  hunting-frock  of  his 
master.  A  thick  black  leather  strap  was  also 
around  his  loins,  evidently  part  of  an  old 
bridle-rein. 

The  master  and  the  Frenchman  drew  near 
the  fire  and  lighted  their  pipes.  The  ex-mili- 
taire  thrust  a  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek, 
and  taking  up  a  small  piece  of  pine  board  that 
rested  against  the  chimney-corner,  split  a 
portion  of  this  with  his  jack-knife,  and  com- 
menced whittling.  The  boy  busied  himself  in 
clearing  the  table,  throwing  occasionally  scraps 
of  bread  and  dried  venison,  which  had  consti- 
tuted the  chief  portion  of  the  meal,  to  the  dog, 
who,  however,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
paid  little  attention  to  these  marks  of  favour, 
but  moved  impaUently,  at  intervals,  to  the 
door,  then  returning  squatted  himself  again  on 
his  haunches,  at  a  short  distance  from  his 
master,  and  uttering  a  low  sound  betwixt  a 
whine  and  a  growl,  looked  piteously  up  into 
his  face. 

*<  Vat  de  devil  is  de  matter  wid  you,  Loup 
Oarou  ?"  remarked  the  Canadian  at  length,  as 
removing  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  he  stretched 
his  legs,  and  poised  himself  in  his  low  wood- 
bottomed  chair,  putting  forth  his  right  hand  at 
the  same  time  to  his  canine  follower.  "  You 
not  eat,  and  you  make  noise  as  you  wish  me  to 
see  one  raccoon  in  de  tree." 

<*  Loup  Garou  doesn't  prate  about  coons,  I 
guess,"  drawled  the  man  in  the  faded  uniform, 
without  however  withdrawing  his  attention 
from  the  very  interesting  occupation  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  **  That  dog,  I  take  it,  Le  Noir, 
means  somethin'  else — somethin'  more  than  we 
human  critters  know.  By  gosh,  Boss,"  looking 
for  the  first  time  at  him  who  stood  in  that 
relation  to  him,  "  if  we  can't  smell  the  varmint, 
I  take  it  Loup  Garou  does." 

<*  What  has  got  into  your  foolish  head  now, 
Ephraim  Giles  ?"  he  sharply  questioned.  "  You 
do  nothing  but  prophesy  evil.  What  'varmint' 
do  you  talk  of,  and  what  has  Loup  Garou  to  do 
with  it  ?  Speak,  what  do  you  mean,  if  you 
mean  anything  at  all  ?" 

As  he  uttered  this  half  rebuke  he  rose 
abruptly  from  his  chair,  shook  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe,  and  drew  himself  to  his  full  height, 
with  his  back  to  the  fire.  There  had  been 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  observation 
made  by  the  man  to  whom  he  had  just  ad- 
dressed himself,  but  he  was  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  mind,  that  gave  undue  importance  to  every 
word,  seconding,  as  it  did,  a  vague  presenti- 


ment of  some  coming  evil,  which  the  very 
singular  conduct  of  the  dog  had  created,  al- 
though he  would  scarcely  acknowledge  this  to 
himself. 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  continued  whit- 
tling, whistling  the  air  of  **  Yankee  Boodle." 

**  Answer  me,  Ephraim  Giles  I"  peremptorily 
resumed  Mr.  Heywood ;  **  leave  off  that  eternal 
whittling  of  yours  if  you  can,  and  explain  to 
me  your  meaning." 

**  Etarnal  whittling,  do  you  call  it,  boss  ?  I 
guess  it's  no  sich  thing.  No  man  knows  better 
nor  you  that  if  I  can  whittle  the  smallest  stick 
in  creation,  I  can  bring  down  the  stoutest  oak 
as  well  as  ere  a  fellow  in  Michigan.  Work  is 
work — play  is  play — it's  only  the  difference,  I 
reckon,  of  the  axe  and  the  knife." 

<*  Will  you  answer  my  question  like  a  man, 
and  not  like  a  fool  as  you  are  ?"  shouted  the 
other,  stooping  and  extending  his  left  hand, 
the  fingers  of  which  he  insinuated  into  the 
stock  already  described,  while  with  a  powerful 
jerk  he  brought  both  the  man  to  his  feet  and 
the  blood  into  his  usually  cadaverous  cheek. 

Ephraim  Giles,  half  throttled  and  writhing 
with  pain,  made  a  moYement  as  if  he  would 
have  used  the  knife  in  a  less  innocent  manner 
than  whittling,  but  the  quick,  stern  eye  of  his 
master  detected  the  involuntary  act,  and  his 
hand,  suddenly  relinquishing  its  hold  of  the 
collar,  grasped  the  wrist  of  the  soldier  with 
such  a  vice-like  pressure  that  the  fingers  im- 
mediately opened,  and  the  knife  fell  upon  the 
hearth. 

The  violence  of  his  own  act  brought  Mr. 
Heywood  at  once  to  a  sense  of  the  undue 
severity  he  had  used  towards  his  servant,  and 
he  immediately  said,  taking  his  hand — 

"  Ephraim  Giles,  forgive  me.  I  have  been 
rather  rough  with  you,  but  it  was  not  intended. 
Yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  the  few  words  you 
spoke  just  now  have  made  me  anxious  to  know 
what  you  meant,  and  I  could  not  repress  my 
impatience  to  hear  your  explanaUon." 

The  soldier  had  never  before  remarked  so 
much  dignity  of  manner  about  his  *<bos8,"  as 
he  termed  Mr.  Heywood,  and  this  fact,  added 
to  the  recollection  of  the  severe  handling  he 
had  just  met  with,  caused  him  to  be  a  little 
more  respectful  in  his  address. 

**  Well,  I  reckon,"  he  said,  picking  up  his 
knife,  and  resuming  his  whittling,  but  in  a  less 
absorbed  manner,  **  I  meant  no  harm,  but 
merely  that  Loup  Garou  can  nose  an  Injun 
better  nor  any  of  us." 

"Nose  an  Indian  better  than  any  of  us! 
Well,  perhaps  he  can ;  he  sees  them  every  day ; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  his  whining  and 
growling  just  now  ?" 

**  Well  I'll  tell  you,  boss,  what  I  mean,  more 
plain  like.    You  know  that  patch  of  wood  bor- 
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dering  on  the  prairie,  where  jou  set  me  to  cat 
t'other  day  T" 

"I  do.     What  of  that?" 

**  Well  then,  this  morning  I  was  cutting  down 
u  big  an  oak  as  eyer  grew  in  Michigan,  as  I 
said  afore,  when  as  it  went  thnnderin'  through 
the  branches,  with  noise  enough  to  scare  every 
baffalo  within  a  day's  walk,  up  started,  not 
twenty  yards  from  its  top,  ten  or  a  dozen  or  so 
of  Injuns,  all  gruntin'  like  pigs,  and  lookin'  as 
fierce  as  so  many  red  devils.  They  didn't  look 
quite  pleased,  I  calculate." 

'*  Indeed !"  remarked  Mr.  Heywood  musingly. 
"A  party  of  Pottawatomies,  I  suppose,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fort.  We  all  know 
there  is  an  encampment  of  them  there,  but 
they  are  our  friends." 

"  Maybe  so,"  continued  Ephrium  Giles,  '*  but 
these  varmint  didn't  look  over  friendly.  And 
then  I  gpiess  the  Pottawatomies  don't  dress  in 
war  paint,  except  when  they  dance  for  liquor." 

**  And  are  you  quite  sure  these  Indians  were 
in  their  war  paint?"  asked  his  master,  with 
an  ill-concealed  look  of  anxiety. 

''  Xo  mistake  about  it,"  replied  Giles,  still 
whittling,  **  and  I  could  almost  swear,  short  as 
the  squint  was  I  got  of  them,  that  they  were 
part  of  those  who  fought  us  on  the  Wabash 
two  years  ago." 

^*  And  why  did  you  not  name  this  the  instant 
JOU  got  home  ?"  somewhat  sternly  demanded 
Mr.  Heywood. 

*'  Where's  the  use  of  spilin'  a  good  dinner  T" 
remarked  Ephraim  GUee.  *'  }t  was  all  smoldn' 
hot  when  I  come  in  from  choppin',  and  I  thought 
it  best  for  every  man  to  tack  in  his  belly  full, 
before  I  said  a  word  about  it.  Besides,  I  reckon 
I  don't  know  as  they  meant  any  harm,  seein'  as 
how  they  never  carried  off  my  topknot ;  only  it 
was  a  Utile  queer  they  were  hid  in  that  way  in 
the  bush,  and  looked  so  fierce  when  they  fust 
juaped  up  in  their  nasty  paint" 

**Who  knows,"  remarked  Mr.  Heywood, 
taking  down  his  rifle  from  the  side  of  the  hut 
opposite  to  the  ohimneu,  and  examining  the 
priming,  **bat  that  these  fellowB  may  have 
tracked  yon  back,  and  are  even  now  larking 
sesroB." 

**Le  Noir,"  he  continued  to  the  Canadian, 
who,  imitating  his  example,  had  taken  down 
a  long  duck  gun  from  the  same  side  of  the  hut, 
**Uke  yonr  dog  with  you  and  reconnoitre  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Tou  speak  Indian,  and  if 
any  of  these  people  are  to  be  seen,  ascertain 
who  they  are,  and  why *' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  gradually 
approaching  sounds  of  rattling  deer-hoofs,  so 
well  known  as  composing  one  of  the  lower 
ornaments  of  the  Indian  war-dress,  while,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  wild  moaning  of  Loup 
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Garou,  who  stood  at  the  front  doorway,  was 
renewed  even  more  plaintively  than  before. 

Mr.  Heywood's  cheek  blanched.  It  was  not 
with  fear,  for  he  was  a  man  incapable  of  fear, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word;  but 
independently  of  certain  vague  apprehensions 
for  others,  his  mind  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  unhinged  by  an  unaccountable  presen- 
timent of  evil,  which,  as  if  instinctively,  had 
come  over  it  that  day.  It  was  this  which, 
inducing  a  certain  irresoluteness  of  thought 
and  action,  had  led  him  into  a  manifestation 
of  peevish  contradiction  in  his  address  to 
Ephraim  Giles.  There  are  moments  when, 
without  knowing  why,  the  nerves  of  the  strong- 
est, the  purposes  of  the  wisest,  are  unstrung ; 
and  when  it  requires  all  our  tact  and  self-pos- 
session, to  conceal  from  others  the  momentary 
weakness  we  almost  blush  to  admit  to  our- 
selves. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  reflection.  The 
approach  to  the  door  was  suddenly  shaded, 
and,  in  the  next  instant,  the  dark  forms  of  three 
or  four  savages,  speedily  followed  by  others, 
amounting  in  all  to  twelve  besides  their  chief, 
who  was  in  the  advance,  crossed  the  threshold ; 
and  without  uttering  a  word  either  of  anger  or 
salutation,  squatted  themselves  on  the  floor. 
They  were  stout,  athletic  warriors ;  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  whose  persons  could  not  be  con- 
cealed even  by  the  hideous  war-paint  with 
which  they  were  thickly  streaked;  inspiring 
anything  but  confidence  in  the  honesty  or 
ftriendliness  of  their  intentions.  The  head  of 
each  was  shaved  and  painted,  as  well  as  his 
person,  and  only  on  the  extreme  crown  had 
been  left  a  tuft  of  hair,  to  which  were  attached 
feathers  and  small  bones,  and  other  fantastic 
ornaments  peculiar  to  their  race.  A  few  car- 
ried American  rifles,  the  majority,  the  common 
gun  periodically  dealt  out  to  the  several  tribes 
as  presents  from  the  British  government ;  while 
all  had,  in  addition  to  their  pipe  and  tomahawk, 
the  formidable  and  polished  war-club. 

Such  visiters,  and  so  armed  and  painted, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  little  party  in  the  farm-house. 
Their  very  silence,  added  to  their  dark  and 
threatening  looks,  created  more  than  mere 
suspicion, — a  certainty  of  evil  design;  and 
deeply,  bitterly  did  Mr.  Heywood  curse  in  his 
heart,  the  folly  of  Ephraim  Giles  in  failing  to 
apprise  him  of  his  rencontre  with  these  people, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  his  return.  Had 
he  done  so,  there  might  have  been  a  chance, 
nay,  a  certainty  of  relief;  for  he  knew  that  a 
party  from  the  Fort,  consisting  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  six  men,  were  even  now 
fishing  not  more  than  two  miles  higher  up  the 
river.  He  was  aware  that  the  boy  Wilton  was 
an  excellent  runner,  and  that  within  an  hour 
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at  leftst,  he  coulil  haye  reached  and  brought 
down  that  party  who,  as  was  their  wont,  when 
absenting  themselyes  from  the  Fort  on  these 
fishing  excursions,  were  provided  with  their 
arms.  Howeyer,  it  might  not  be  too  late  yet, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  To 
call  and  speak  to  the  boy  aside,  would,  he  was 
well  aware,  excite  the  suspicions  of  his  un- 
welcome guests,  while  it  was  possible  that,  as 
they  did  not  understand  English — so  at  least 
he  took  it  for  granted — a  communication  made 
to  him  boldly  in  their  presence,  would  be  con- 
strued into  some  domestic  order. 

"Wilton,"  said  he  calmly  to  the  boy,  who 
stood  near  the  doorway  with  alarm  yisibly 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  looking  as  if 
he  would  eagerly  seiie  a  fayourable  opportunity 
of  escape,  **  make  all  haste  to  the  fishing-party 
above.  Tell  them  what  is  going  on  here,  and 
ask  the  sergeant  or  corporal,  whoever  may  be 
in  command,  to  lose  no  time  in  pulling  down 
the  stream.  You  wUl  come  back  with  them; 
quick,  lose  not  a  moment." 

Delighted  at  the  order,  the  boy  made  no 
answer,  but  hatless,  shoeless  as  he  was,  dis- 
appeared round  the  comer  of  the  house. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Indians,  although  they  had 
seemingly  listened  with  attention  to  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  while  issuing  these  directions,  did  not 
make  the  slightest  movement  to  impede  the 
boy's  departure,  or  even  to  remark  on  it, — 
merely  turning  to  their  chief,  who  uttered  a 
sharp  and  apparently  satisfied  **  Ugh." 

All  this  time  Mr.  Hey  wood  and  Le  Noir 
stood  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Indians, 
and  nearly  on  the  spot  they  had  previously 
occupied,  the  one  holding  his  rifle,  the  other 
his  duck  gun,  the  butts  of  both  resting  on  the 
floor.  At  each  moment  their  anxiety  increased, 
and  it  seemed  an  age  before  the  succour  they 
had  sent  for  could  possibly  arrive.  How  long, 
moreover,  would  these  taciturn  and  forbidding 
mannered  savages  wait  before  they  gave  some 
indication  of  orert  hostility  ?  And,  even  if 
nothing  were  done  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
fishing-party,  would  these  latter  be  in  sufficient 
force  to  awe  them  into  a  pacific  departure? 
The  Indians  were  twelve  in  number,  exclusively 
of  their  chief,  all  fierce  and  determined.  They, 
with  the  soldiers,  nine ;  for  neither  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  nor  Le  Noir,  seemed  disposed  to  count 
upon  any  efficient  aid  from  Ephraim  Giles, 
who  during  this  dumb  scene,  continued  whit- 
tling before  the  Indians,  apparently  as  cool 
and  Indifferent  to  their  presence  as  if  he  had 
conceived  thorn  to  be  the  most  peaceably  dis- 
posed persons  in  the  world.  He  had,  however, 
attentively  listened  to  the  order  given  to  Wilton 
by  his  master,  and  had  not  failed  to  remark 
that  the  Indians  had  not,  in  any  way,  inter- 
fered with  his  departure. 


"What  do  you  think  of  these  people,  Le 
Noir?"  at  leng^  asked  Mr.  Heywood,  without 
however  removing  his  gate  from  his  visiters; 
«  can  they  be  fHendly  Pottawatomies  ?" 

"  Friendly  Pottawatomie  I  no  sare,"  re- 
turned the  Canadian  seriously,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  Dey  no  dress — no  paint  like 
de  Pottawatomie,  and  I  not  like  der  black  look. 
No  sare,  dey  Winnebago." 

He  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word, 
and,  as  he  expected,  a  general  "  ugh"  among 
the  party  attested  that  he  had  correctly  named 
their  tribe. 

While  they  were  thus  expressing  their  con- 
jectures in  regard  to  the  character  and  inten- 
tions of  their  guests,  and  inwardly  determining 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  if  at- 
tacked, Ephraim  Qiles  had  risen  from  his 
seat  in  the  comer  of  the  chimney,  and  with  hia 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stick  he  was  whittling,  walked 
coolly  out  of  the  door,  and  sauntered  down  the 
pathway  leading  to  the  river.  But,  if  he  had 
calculated  on  the  same  indifference  to  his 
actions  that  the  Indians  had  manifested  to- 
wards those  of  the  boy,  he  was  mistaken.  The 
whole  party  watched  him  as  he  slowly  *]>- 
preached  the  water,  and  then,  when  he  had 
got  about  half-way,  the  chief,  suddenly  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  brandishing  his  tomahawk, 
demanded  in  broken,  but  perfectly  intelligible 
English,  where  he  was  going. 

*'  Well,  I  want  to  know!"  exclaimed  Ephraim 
Giles,  turning  round,  and,  in  a  tone  indicating 
surprise  that  he  should  thus  have  been  inter- 
rupted. "Onlygoin'  over  thar,"  he  continued 
pointing  to  the  haystacks  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  around  which  stood  many  cattle— 
"  goin*  to  give  out  some  grub  to  the  beasts,  and 
I'll  be  back  in  no  time  to  give  yon  out  some 
whiskey."  Then,  resuming  his  course,  he  went 
on,  whittling  as  unconcernedly  as  before. 

The  chief  turned  to  his  followers,  and  a  low, 
yet  eager  conversation  ensued.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  man, 
or  his  promise  of  the  whiskey  on  his  return,  or 
that  some  other  motive  influenced  them,  they 
contented  themselves  trith  keeping  a  vigilant 
watch  upon  his  movements. 

Mr.  Heywood  and  the  Frenchman  looked  t 
each  other  with  surprise.  They  could  not 
account  for  the  action  of  Ephraim  Giles  at  that 
moment,  although  it  was  his  office  to  cross  the 
river  daily,  but  at  different  hours,  for  the  pur- 
pose he  had  named ;  yet  how  the  Indians  could 
suffer  this,  if  their  intentions  were  really  hos- 
tile, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  understand. 
In  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  the  one  were 
raised  by  this  circumstMice,  those  of  the  other 
were  depressed. 

While  the  paster  and  the  man  were  indulg- 
ing their  opposite  reflections,  without  however 
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maldog    any    mt«roommiinioation    of    them, 
Ephrum  Giles,  who  had  now  thrust  his  knife 
and  stick  into  the  pocket  of  his  short  skirt, 
shoTed  off  the  only  canoe  that  was  to  be  seen, 
and  stepping  into  it  and  seizing  the  paddle, 
urged  it  slowly,  and  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  hurry,  to  the  opposite  bank,  where, 
within  less  than  ten  minutes  from  his  departure, 
he  again  hauled  it  up.    Then,  as  cooUy  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  he  approached  one  of  the  hay- 
stadu,  and  drew  firom  it  a  few  armsfull  of 
fodder,   which  he  spread   upon  the  ground, 
continuing  to  do  so  as  the  cattle  assembled 
around,  until  he  had  gained  the  outermost 
stack  bordering  immediately  upon  the  wood. 
This  reached,  he  gave  a  loud  yell,  which  was 
promptly  answered  in  the  fiercest  tone  of  dis- 
appointment by  the  Indians,  who  had  continued 
to  watch  his  moyements  up  to  the  yery  moment 
of  his  disappearance,  and,   darting  along  a 
narrow  )>ath  which  skirted  th^  woods,  ran  with 
all  hla  speed  towards  the  Fort,  hallooing  and 
giring  the  alarm  as  he  went.     His  flight  had 
not   lasted  five  minutes  when  the  reports  of 
several  guns,  fired  in  the  direction  he  had  just 
quitted,  met  his  ear,  and  urged  him  to  eyen 
greater  exertion — until,  at  length,  haggard  and 
breatl&less,  he  gained  his  destination,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  commanding  officer,  to  whom  he 
briefly  detailed  the  startling  occurrences  he 
had  witnessed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Turn  Fort  of  Chicago,  at  that  period,  stood 
on  a  portion  of  the  same  ground  now  occupied 
by  its  successor,  and  was  in  fact  a  very  epitome 
of  a  fortress.  On  the  western  side,  two  block- 
boases  constituted  its  chief  defence,  while  on 
the  noirth,  a  subterranean  passage  led  from  the 
parade-ground  to  the  riyer,  near  the  banks  of 
which  it  had  been  erected.  The  uses  of  this 
sallyport  were  twofold  ;  first,  to  afford  the 
garrison  a  supply  of  water  in  the  event  of 
a  siege— -secondly,  to  facilitate  escape,  if  neces- 
sary. The  country  around,  now  a  scene  of 
buitfuliieBS  and  industry,  was  at  that  time  a 
wilderness,  tenanted  only  by  the  savage,  and 
by  the  few  daring  and  adventurous  whites 
who  liad  devoted  their  lives  to  purposes  of 
traffic  among  them ;  yet  their  number  was  so 
small  as  to  induce  them,  with  a  view  to  their 
safety,  to  establish  themselves  as  near  the  fort 
as  possible.  Roads  there  were  none,  and  the 
haif-formed  trail  of  the  Indian  furnished  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  this  dis- 
tant part  and  the  less  thickly  settled  portions  of 
Uichig^an.  Nor  were  these  journeys  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  performed  at  long  inter- 
Tals,  by  the  enterprising  and  robust  men  who 


feared  not  to  encounter  privation  and  hardship 
-encamping  at  night  in  the  woods,  or  finding 
a  less  desirable  repose  in  the  squalid  wigwam 
of  the  uncertain  Indian. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river  was  the  go- 
vernment agency  house,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  that  a  spot  generally  used  as  a 
place  of  encampment  by  the  friendly  Indians, 
now  occupied  by  a  numerous  band  of  Potta- 
watomies.  Immediately  opposite  the  Fort 
itself  stood  the  residence  and  trading  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Mackenzie — a  gentleman  who  had 
long  mixed  with  the  Indians,  had  much  influ- 
^loe  with,  and  was  highly  regarded  by  them ; 
and  close  to  his  abode  Uved  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  her  sister — French 
Canadians  like  himself, — Ouilmette,  one  of 
the  most  attached  of  his  people,  and  enjoying 
almost  equal  popularity  with  the  red  men. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Ouilmette's, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  the  Pottawatomie 
encampment,  from  which  it  was  divided  only 
by  the  river,  was  another  small  but  neat  dwell- 
ing. This  belonged  to  Mr.  Heywood,  and  was 
then  inhabited  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  both 
of  whom,  like  himself,  had  seen  better  days, 
and  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  reside  at 
the  farm,  as  well  on  account  of  its  rudeness  of 
accommodation,  as  of  the  dread  of  exposing 
them,  in  that  remote  situation,  to  the  very 
danger  which  we  have  seen  he  had  himself  so 
recently  encountered. 

Such  was  the  civilian  population  of  that 
sparsely  inhabited  country  in  1812.  Let  us 
now  see  the  strength  of  its  garrison.  For  the 
defence  of  so  distant  an  outpost,  almost  cut 
off,  as  we  have  already  shown,  from  communi- 
cation with  the  more  inhabited  portions  of 
the  state,  the  American  government  had  not 
thought  it  requisite  to  provide  more  than  a 
single  company  of  soldiers,  a  force  utterly 
inadequate  to  contend,  in  a  case  of  emergency, 
with  the  hordes  of  savages  that  could  be  col- 
lected around  them  within  a  few  hours, — and 
weeks  before  succour  of  any  efficient  kind 
could  be  received.  This  error,  grave  at  any 
time,  in  those  who  sought  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  their  name  and  arms  throughout  that 
fertile  region,  which  has  now,  within  the  lapse 
of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
become  the  very  head  of  American  commerce 
and  navigation,  was  especially  so  at  this  parti- 
cular epoch,  when  the  Indian  spirit,  stirred  to 
exertion  by  the  great  chief,  who  had  so  re- 
cently measured  his  strength  with  his  natural 
enemies  at  Tippecanoe,  was  likely  to  be  aroused 
on  all  occasions  where  facility  of  conquest 
seemed  to  present  itself.  And  yet  that  govern- 
ment well  knew  that  there  were,  even  at  that 
moment,  difficulties  subsisting  between  them- 
selves and  Great  Britain  of  a  character  to  lead 
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to  an  intemiption  of  the  fkiendly  intereoime 
that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  two 
countries,  and  which,  if  suffered  to  ripen  into 
hostilities,  would  necessarily  associate  many  of 
the  Indian  tribes  with  the  forces  of  England, 
drawing  down  certain  destruction  on  those 
remote  parts,  whose  chief  hope  of  immunity 
from  danger  lay,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  array 
of  strength  they  could  oppose  to  their  subtle 
and  calculating  enemy. 

This  company,  consisting  of  serenty-fire  men 
— ^many  of  them  married,  and  with  families — 
was  under  the  command  of  an  officer  whose 
conduct  throughout  these  erentful  and  trying 
scenes  to  be  recorded,  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  censure; — ^with  what  justice  the 
reader  will  determine. 

Captain  Headly  was  one  of  those  officers 
who,  without  having  acquired  greater  rank  at 
the  age  of  forty  than  he  now  possessed,  had 
serred  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  from 
his  boyhood,  and  was,  in  all  the  minutisD  of  the 
serrice,  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He  had  in  his 
earlier  service  acquired  those  habits  of  disci- 
pline and  deference  to  authority  which  caused 
him,  on  all  necessary  occasions,  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and 
so  strongly  was  this  engrafted  on  his  very 
nature,  that,  while  possessing  mind,  energy, 
and  resolution  sufficient  to  plan  the  most  fea- 
sible measures,  his  dread  of  that  responsibility 
which  circumstances  had  now  forced  upon 
him,  induced  the  utmost  disinclination  to  de- 
part from  the  letter  of  an  instruction  once 
received  and  unrevoked. 

These,  however,  were  purely  faulte  of  his 
military  education.  To  a  commanding  person 
and  dignified  manner  Captain  Headly  united 
a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  feelings  and  sen- 
timents which  could  not  fail  to  secure  the 
respect  even  of  those  most  ready  to  condemn 
that  caution  and  prudence  of  character  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  his  career  as  a  sub- 
ordinate soldier.  It  was  well  known  and  con- 
ceded that,  if  he  erred,  the  error  grew  not  so 
much  out  of  his  own  want  of  judgment,  but 
was  rather  the  fruit  of  the  too  great  deference 
he  paid  to  the  judgment  of  others.  In  the 
private  relations  of  life  he  was  both  liked 
and  esteemed,  excelling  in  all  those  lighter 
accomplishments  that  insure  favour  with  so- 
ciety, and  seldom  fail  to  win  for  their  possessor 
the  approbation  of  women.  Such,  indeed,  had 
been  his  success  in  this  particular  application 
of  the  gifts  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him,  that  he  had  for  some  years  been  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  affections  and  hand  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  her  sex. 

The  next  officer  in  rank  was  Lieutenant 
Elmsley,  married  also,  and  about  ten  years  the 
junior   of   Headly.     From   particular  causes 


the  subaltern  did  not  incline  to  repose  that 
confidence  in  the  measures  or  judgment  of  his 
captain,  which  it  has  been  shown  the  latter 
almost  invariably  accorded  to  those  in  authority 
above  himself;  and  hence  arose  feelings  that, 
without  absolutely  alienating  them — ^for  in  their 
relative  military  positions  this  could  never  be 
— rendered  their  intercourse  daily  more  and 
more  formal,  until  in  the  end,  a  sentiment 
almost  of  enmity  prevailed.  In  a  remote  gar- 
rison like  this  such  an  evil  was  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  even  while  there  was  the  greater 
probability,  from  absence  of  serious  occupa- 
tion, of  its  occurrence. 

The  junior  subaltern  was  Ensign  Renayne,  a 
high-spirited  young  southerner,  who  had  now 
been  three  years  at  the  post,  and,  within  that 
period  had,  by  his  frank  demeanour  and  hand- 
some person,  won  the  regard  of  all — ^military 
and  civil — in  the  neighbourhood.  Enterprising, 
ardent,  fearless,  and  chivalrous,  this  young 
man  had  passed  the  first  year  of  what  he  then 
considered  his  banishment  to  this  remote  region, 
in  a  restiess  desire  for  adventure,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  year  came  a  change  over  him,  and 
the  spirit  that  had  panted  exclusively  for 
action,  now  bent  before  a  gentler  influence. 

Last  of  the  officers  of  this  little  fort  was  the 
surgeon-doctor  Yon  Vottenbei^,  who,  as  his 
name  would  imply,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  earlier  families  of  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
colonies,  subsequentiy  the  United  States.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  this  gentleman. 
He  was  short,  stoutf  rather  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, clever  in  his  profession,  and  much 
addicted  to  compounding  whiskey  punch,  which 
he  not  only  brewed,  but  drank  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

Such  were  the  parties  at  the  moment  when 
Ephraim  Giles,  breathless  with  speed  and  fan- 
cying the  fierce  Winnebagoes  dose  upon  his 
heels,  made  his  entry  into  the  Fort.  The  news 
he  brought  was  of  a  nature  to  assemble  the 
officers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  men  and  women, 
anxious  to  hear  all  the  detiuls  of  an  occurrence 
which  now,  for  the  first  time  since  their  arrival 
at  the  post,  had  created  anything  like  serioas 
apprehension. 

But  there  was  one  of  the  officers  who  mani- 
fested more  than  ordinary  uneasiness.  His 
impatience  was  great,  and,  after  having  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  Captain  Headly, 
and  received  an  affirmative  reply,  coupled  with 
an  injunction  of  caution,  he  left  the  building  in 
haste,  and  proceeded  towards  the  blockhouses, 
where,  selecting  half  a  dozen  men  and  ordering 
them  to  arm  on  the  instant,  he  passed  with 
them  through  the  gate — sprang  into  a  large 
scow  which  was  unchained  ft^m  its  moorings 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  steered  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  already  said  to  have 
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tieen  oceapied  bj  Mrs.  Heywood  and  her 
diiighter. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Headly  closely  interro- 
gtt«d  the  fagitiye  as  to  the  number  and  ap- 
peftnnea  of  the  Indians  who  had  created  all 
this  alarm — ^their  probable  object  in  Tisiting 
the  fann  in  this  seemingly  hostile  manner — 
ud  the  nomber  of  shots  he  had  heard  fired. 
To  all  these  questions  the  soldier,  who  had 
now  in  acme  degree  reeorered  from  his  panic, 
Uflwered  in  his  nsual  drawling  tone,  his  stick 
and  knife,  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
nceeses  of  one  of  his  skirts,  affording  him  his 
uoal  amusement ;  but  nothing  of  course  was 
elicited  beyond  what  already  has  been  related. 
Whether  any  one  had  been  killed  in  the  house, 
or  the  guns  merely  discharged  to  frighten  the 
fbgitiTe— or  that  the  reports  had  proceeded 
from  the  fiahing-party  that  had  been  sent  for, 
lith  a  view  to  alarm  the  Indians,  and  deter 
them  from  the  commission  of  outrage,  were 
nnniaea  that  sererally  occurred  to  Captain 
Headly,  but  without  enabling  him  to  arriye  at 
ttj  definite  conclusion.  That  there  was  erery. 
ttue  for  apprehension  he  had  no  doubt.  The 
tppearance  of  a  band  of  strange  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  howerer  small  in  number, 
dreaeed  in  their  war-paint,  gaTe  earnest  of 
Maing  trouble  not  only  through  their  own 
leti,  bat  by  the  influence  of  example  on  the 
Bttj  Indians  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  friends  and  allies.  In  the  midst 
of  these  reflections  arose  a  feeling  of  self-gra- 
talation  that  he  had  presenred  that  discipline, 
vid  that  attention  to  duty,  which  he  knew  that 
*fl  niQst  now  admit  to  hare  been  correct,  and 
^eh,  if  any  difficulty  did  occur,  could  not 
^  to  prore  of  the  utmost  importance. 

fill  first  consideration  now  was  the  safety  of 
thenaaU  fishing^party  to  which  we  hare  al- 
"ttdj  alluded,  and  who,  it  was  matter  of  more 
tkan  nsoal  satis&otion  to  him  to  recollect,  were, 
uieoordance  with  an  order  neyer  departed  from 
OB  these  and  similar  occasions,  frumished  with 
^  necessary  arms  and  ammunition,  although 
ody  in  their  fatigue  dress. 

"Mr.  Elmsley,"  he  said,  turning  to  that 
^'BettyWho  seemed  to  beiraiting  his  orders, 
'*vho  commands  the  fishing^party  ?'* 

''Corporal  Nixon,  sir,"  ■  replied  the  lieute- 
^t,  at  once  entering  into  the  motire  for  the 
^^Qiiy— <*a  braye  bpt  discreet  soldier,  and 
one  who,  I  am  sure,  will  eyince  all  necessary 
station  if  he  sees  anything  of  these  Indians. 
^c  men  who  are  witii  him  too  are  all  fine 
7^  fellows,  and  among  our  best  shots." 


<<  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,"  was  the  rejoinder ; 
'*but  still,  tweWe  Indians  firing  from  the 
woods  upon  half  their  number  in  an  open  boat, 
and  U^en  by  surprise,  would,  I  fear,  render 
the  actiyity,  courage,  and  skill  of  those  latter 
but  of  little  effect.  My  hope  is  that  corporal 
Nixon  may  see  nothing  of  them,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  has  been  apprised  by  the 
boy,  as  this  feUow  states  he  was  to  be,  of  their 
presence  at  Heywood  Farm,  he  will  make  his 
way  back  without  stopping,  or  use  erery  pre- 
caution to  conceal  himself  until  he  can  drop 
down  under  oorer  of  the  darkness." 

"What,  sir,"  returned  the  lieutenant  with 
a  surprise  he  could  ill  conceal,  **  would  you 
desire  him  not  to  afford  the  necessary  succour 
to  Ur.  Heywood,  if  indeed  he  shoidd  be  in 
time  to  be  of  any  serrioe  ?" 

**  Mr.  Ehnsley,"  said  his  captain  somewhat 
sternly,  *<  my  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  those  at 
the  farm  is  perhaps  quite  as  strong  as  yours, 
but  I  hare  a  higher  stake  at  issue— a  higher 
object  than  the  indulgence  of  personal  sympa- 
thy. I  can  ill  afford,  threatening  as  appear- 
ances are  at  this  moment,  to  risk  the  liyes  of 
six  men — ^the  best  you  say  in  the  Fort — out  of 
the  wery  small  force  at  my  disposal.  Nothing 
must  be  left  undone  to  insure  their  safety. 
Order  a  gun  to  be  fired  immediately  from  the 
south  bastion.  It  will  be  distinctly  heard  by 
the  party,  and  if  not  already  apprised  of  the 
existing  danger,  they  will  at  once  understand 
the  ugnaL  Besides,  the  report  may  also  hare 
the  effect  of  alarming  the  Indians." 

Lieutenant  Elmsley  withdrew  to  execute  the 
order,  and  soon  afterwards  the  dull  booming 
of  a  cannon  was  heard,  reyerberating  through- 
out the  surrounding  woods,  and  winding  its 
echoes  along  the  waters  of  the  narrow  and 
tranquil  Chicago.  So  unusual  an  erent  as  this 
excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  speculation, 
not  only  among  the  inmates  of  the  Fort,  but 
among  the  numerous  friendly  Indians  encamped 
without,  who,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  of  the  alarm,  were,  by  the  strict  orders 
of  Captain  Headly,  kept  ignorant  of  the  infor- 
mation of  which  Ephraim  Giles  had  been  the 
bearer. 

That  night  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary 
yigilance  exercised  by  the  sentinels,  and  al- 
though all  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  exempt 
from  extraordinary  duty,  the  watchful  and 
anxious  commanding  officer  slept  not. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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Lit  it  not  be  for  a  moment  snpposed  that  we 
are  about  to  attempt  a  omsade  in  defence 
of  blue-stockings!  Better  undertake,  single- 
handed,  to  lay  a  T  rail  to  the  Pacific,  tunnelling 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Whether  the  prejudice 
entertained  against  this  class — is  it  numerous 
enough  to  claim  the  title  of  a  class  ? — ^be  just 
or  not,  it  is  most  potent;  and,  like  the  deaf 
adder,  it  stoppeth  its  ears.  We  hardly  know 
of  one  more  obstinate,  unless  it  be  that  against 
old  maids, — or  that  other,  perhaps  worse  one, 
against  stepmothers. 

Now  prejudices  are  Tery  respectable  things. 
They  have  antiquity  and  ancestry  in  their 
fayour.  They  eigoy  unflinching  allegianoe  from 
many  rery  dignified  and  important  people. 
They  partake  of  the  nature  of  faith,  the  most 
consolatory  and  consonant  of  all  the  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind.  They  sare  the  trouble  of 
argument  and  reflection,  and  all  the  discomfort 
of  doubt.  Who  then  will  rashly  quarrel  with 
prejudices  ? 

To  be  sure  they  may  be  occasionally  the 
cause  of  injustice ;  eyen  the  epithet  cruel  has 
been  from  time  to  time  applied  to  them  by 
precise  and  oyer-conscientious  people.  They 
often  sweep  into  one  category  infltances  the 
most  obyiously  incongruous,  forcing  into  a 
single  class  indiyiduids  of  all  sizes,  till  the 
array  is  like  that  of  the  army  in  Bombastes 
Furioso,  which  consists  of  <*  three-foot  drum- 
mer, six-foot  fifer,  two  yery  odd  priyates,  and 
the  general."  Prejudice  neyer  wastes  time  in 
sifting  or  weighing,  measuring  or  comparing. 
It  glories  at  once  in  the  promptitude  and  the 
irreyocableness  of  its  dedsions.  It  is  fond  of 
whirling  a  sword  horizontally,  and  feels  quite 
clear  of  any  guilt  when  heads  are  sliced  off. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  it  at  all  neryous,  is 
the  head's  yenturing  to  talk  afterwards.  This 
is  the  majetU — "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
borne." 

Therefore,  we  shall  not  attempt  it, — ^least  of 
all  when  literary  women  are  in  question.  It  is 
many  a  long  year,  many  a  dusty  century,  since 
this  would  haye  been  safe.  In  the  days  of 
Miriam  or  Deborah,  perhaps — ^but  that  was  in 
the  world's  callow  time,  before  lordship  had 
become  so  much  an  object  of  desire  among  the 
stronger  part  of  creation,  and  before  education 
had  been  brought  to  offer  its  all-potent  arm  in 
aid  of  this  design.  Now-a-days,  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  quixotism  of  defending  blue-stockings, 


is  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  suspected  of  wearing 
them.  The  utmost  extent  to  which  our  courage 
will  carry  us  is  some  little  examination,  after 
the  natural-history  fashion ;  some  search  into 
growth  and  properties,  aims,  destiny,  and  uses 
or  no-uses.  And  to  keep  yery  dear  of  all 
ungenerous  imputations  of  sympathy,  we  shall 
take  care  to  deal  with  the  subject  after  the 
desultory,  unsystematic,  and  feminine  manner. 
We  repudiate  learning ;  we  disclaim  accuracy ; 
we  abjure  logic.  We  shall  aim  only  at  the 
pretty  prattle  which  is  conceded  to  our  sex  as 
a  right,  and  admired  as  a  charm. 

How  many  literary  women  has  any  one 
person  eyer  seen  ?  How  many  has  the  world 
seen  ?  How  would  the  Hst  compare  in  length 
with  that  of  the  pretty  triflers  who  nerer 
in  the  whole  course  of  tiieir  mortal  liyes  took 
up  a  book  with  the  least  intention  of  obtaining 
any  information  Arom  it  f  The  spite  which  is 
generally  nourished  against  these  unhappy 
ladies  implies  great  respect;  for  their  numbers 
are  too  insignificant  to  attract  notice,  if  Che 
indiyiduals  were  not  of  consequence.  And  it 
may  be  noticed  here,  as  being  particularly 
curious,  that  the  man  who  declaims  londest 
against  the  ideal  of  a  writing  woman,  is  sure 
to  be  most  yain-glorious  of  the  smallest  lite- 
rary performance  on  the  part  of  his  wife  or 
daughter.  The  gift  of  a  place  does  not  sooner 
silence  a  yehement  patriot,  than  the  first  essay 
or  magatine  story  produced  by  a  lady  of  his 
family,  does  the  indignant  definer  of  "  woman's 
sphere,"  with  a  pudding  aad  a  shirt  for  its  two 
poles. 

But  as  to  the  comparatiye  soaroitj  of  literary 
ladies.  It  seems  strange  to  a  simple  look^^-on 
that  they  should  not  be  prised,  at  least  on  the 
principle  of  the  Queen  Anne's  farthing,  which, 
yalneless  in  itself,  became  precious  beoaose 
there  were  but  four  struck.  There  is  not  erren 
yet  a  <*mob  of  gentle[«ofN«t]  that  write  with 
ease."  Women  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
fayoured  in  the  possession  of  the  quality  called 
"passiye  courage,"  (fortitude?)  one  of  the 
beneyolent  proyisions  of  nature  for  need — bnt 
they  haye  always,  as  a  body,  shown  a  good  deal 
of  cowardice  in  this  matter.  The  risks  are  too 
fearful.  So  that  really  the  number  is  kepi 
down  as  low  as  prudence  can  desire.  It  would 
require  no  Briareus  to  count  on  his  fingers  all 
that  haye  dabbled  in  ink  during  the  last 
century.    No  fear  of  usurpation;  no  danger 
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that  the  pen  will  be  snatched  from  strong 
hands  and  wielded  in  defiance,  or  eyen  in  self- 
defence.  A  handful  of  chimney  swallows 
might  as  well  be  suspected  of  erecting  their 
qoillB  against  the  eagles — or  owls.  Swallows ! 
literary  ladies  are  hardly  more  abundant  than 
dodos. 

Now  let  ns  ask  what  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  literary  woman  of  our  day.  Is  it 
inky  fingers— corrugated  brows — ^unkempt  looks 
— ^imrigfateous  stockings — ^towering  talk — dis- 
dain of  dinner — aspirations  after  garments  sym* 
bolieal  of  authority — any  or  all  of  these  ?  Who 
pretends  anything  of  the  kind  ?  One  could  almost 
wish  there  were  some  startling  peculiarities, 
eren  though  exhibited  by  only  a  few  indiyiduals, 
to  break  up  the  uniformity  of  society.  What  a 
treat  it  would  be  to  see  a  blue  enter  a  party 
with  the  suitable  airs,  and  cross  the  awful 
space  of  carpet  which  sometimes  interrenes 
between  the  door  and  the  hostess,  with  gown 
pinned  up  from  the  mud,  or  one  black  slipper 
and  one  white  one,  the  unconscious  head  all 
the  while  nodding  graciously  on  either  side, 
secure  of  the  due  effect  of  the  entrie!  But 
alas  !  no  literary  lady,  since  Mrs.  Ann  Boyall, 
has  borne  about  with  her  the  least  outward 
token  of  the  dreaded  power  within.  Curls, 
ribbons,  bracelets,  bouquets,  fans — not  an  item 
laeking ;  all  correct,  to  the  yery  shoe-tie.  Here 
snrely  is  a  titie  to  respect — a  claim  to  the 
feminine  character,  though  a  loss  to  society. 
I«ady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  did  better  when 
riie  reeeiyed  her  English  yisiters  at  Venice  in 
a   mask  and  domino,  as  a  reproof  to  their 


And  as  in  dress,  so  in  other  matters. 
Whetiier  firom  the  increased  facilities  of  life, 
or  because  the  world  has  grown  older,  and  so 
more  canning  and  commonplace,  there  is  no 
t^Ung  a  bookish  woman  any  more,  eyen  in  her 
housekeeping.  There  are  no  more  cobwebs  in 
fiterary  parlours  than  elsewhere.  The  presence 
of  **  booki  that  are  books*'  does  not  necessarily 
Boir  imply  the  absence  of  books  which  are 
prinelpally  coyers  and  <* illustrations."  All 
sorts  of  unmanageable  and  worse  than  useless 
hiBidBngs  may  be  found  intermixed  with  plain, 
■errieeable  duodecimos,  and  the  blue,  and 
yeDow,  and  gray  paper  of  the  Reyiews  and 
Ma^nsines.  Eyen  an  inkstand  does  not  take 
die  place  of  nick-nacks  and  pretty  lumber, 
thoash  these  generally  driye  the  more  suspi- 
eiotts  article  into  a  by-corner. 

«« There  is  a  general  notion,^'  says  Sydney 
flmltli,  *'  that  if  yon  once  suffer  women  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family 
win  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  aerial  and 
ansatisfactory  diet."  But  the  chUdren  of  lite- 
rary mammas  seem  to  be  nearly  as  well  cared 
for,  as  if  their  mothers  did  not,  or  could  not 


read — ^which  is  probably  in  some  minds  the 
criterion  of  a  thoroughly  admirable  wife  and 
mother.  They  are  eyen  found  in  some  cases 
to  entertain  the  profoundest  and  most  tender 
affection  for  her  whom  society  agrees  to  con- 
sider a  deluded  female.  This  would  seem  as 
if  a  loye  of  books  did  not  quite  extinguish  the 
affections,  or  the  qualities  which  inspire  affec- 
tion. '<  Would  a  mother  desert  her  infant  for 
a  quadratic  equation  ?"  says  the  satirist  just 
quoted.  And  it  remains  to  be  proyed  that 
tiiere  is  greater  complaint  of  missing  buttons, 
or  more  neglect  of  the  "stitch  in  time,"  in 
consequence  of  some  use  of  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  thimble,  than  in  houses  where  the 
only  amusement  is  dressing,  and  the  only 
serious  employment  scolding  the  seryants. 

With  regard  to  domestic  goyemment,  the 
point  on  which  the  settsitiye  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  most  alarmed — ^fearing  lest  the  staff  of 
authority  should  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
the  legal  ruler,  by  hands  that  were  long  ago 
decided  to  be  too  weak  to  wield  it  eyen  if 
peaceably  accorded — does  it  not  seem  as  if  the 
want  of  interest  in  home  affairs,  which  is 
charged  as  a  natural  fault  in  the  literary  lady, 
should  set  at  rest  any  dread  of  her  usurping 
too  large  a  share  of  direction  in  home  arrange- 
ments? Is  it  the  absent-minded,  absorbed, 
wool-gathering,  star-gazing  dame  that  will 
quarrel  to  haye  the  bacon  fried  instead  of 
boiled?  '^U  she  recall  the  eyes  eyer  "in  fine 
frenzy  rolling"  to  the  dull  earth  long  enough 
or  with  interest  enough  to  insist  upon  new 
carpets?  It  seems  as  if  one  fear  or  the  other 
must  be  unfounded.  Either  literary  women 
care  about  domestic  matters  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  do,  their  employments  cannot  be 
objected  against  as  interfering  with  exclusiyely 
feminine  duties ;  if  not,  surely  their  husbands 
need  not  fear  improper  interference. 

But  we  haye  hitherto  neglected  to  inquire 
what  it  is  that  entities  a  woman  to  the  appel- 
lation of  literary ;  or  perhaps  we  should  ex- 
press the  matter  better,  if  we  should  say,  what 
fastens  upon  her  that  imputation.  Must  she 
haye  written  a  book  ?  Phoebus  Apollo  I  how 
few  then  haye  claims  upon  a  tab<mrtt  at  thy 
court !  And  must  the  size  of  the  book  be  taken 
into  account?  Then  those  who  dilate  most 
unscrupulously  will  sit  highest.  Or  will  the 
number  of  yolumes  settie  precedence  ?  There 
will,  in  that  case,  be  littie  room  for  any  but 
Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Gore,  and  their  immediate 
sisterhood.  But  to  the  point  If  not  a  book, 
wUl  a  poem  be  sufficient  ?  or  an  essay  ?  or  a 
magasine  article?  Then  more  of  us  are  in- 
cluded in  the  glory  or  odium  of  female  author- 
ship. Or  does  writing  letters  make  one  lite- 
rary? In  these  Galifomian  days  it  is  to  be 
hoped  not,  lest  some  of  our  fldr  fHends  should 
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be  tempted  to  negleot  their  absent  brothers 
rather  than  be  liable  to  nusconstraotion,  in  so 
important  a  particular.  Writing  letters  some- 
times ends  in  writing  books,  as  more  than 
Madame  de  Sevign^  can  testify.  How  is  it 
with  keeping  a  journal?  Does  that  come 
within  the  canon  t  Might  it  not  be  maliciously 
interpreted  to  be  writing  a  book  in  disguise  ? 

Does  the  toleration  for  which  a  female  writer 
may  hope  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the 
olass  of  subjects  which  may  engage  her  pen  T 
We  hare  an  idea  that  some  gentlemen  would 
award  a  palm  (no  pun,  positiTely,)  to  her  who 
writes  a  Cook's  Oracle,  where  a  rod  or  a  fool's 
cap  would  be  the  doom  of  a  lady  who  should 
presume  to  touch  political  economy.  Next  to 
a  family  receipt-book,  one  would  suppose  books 
of  instruction  for  children  would  be  most 
popular  in  female  hands ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  men  think  Mrs.  Barbauld  wore,  or 
should  haye  worn,  a  beard,  and  would  be 
surprised  to  see  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  in 
petticoats.  The  norel  of  fashionable  life, 
proyided  it  hare  no  suspicion  of  a  moral,  and 
make  no  pretension  to  teach  anything  what- 
ever, may  pass  as  feminine,  without  detracting 
from  the  fame  of  its  author ;  but  a  norel  with 
the  least  bit  of  bone  in  it  is  "mannish" — a 
yery  different  term  from  <' manly."  Poetry, 
provided  it  be  of  the  sigh-away,  die-away  cast, 
does  not  iiigure  a  lady's  reputation;  acrostic- 
making  is  considered  quite  an  accomplishment, 
and  so  are  watch-paper  yerses;  but  poetry 
which  some  unthinking,  out-of-the-world. cri- 
tics praise  as  "masculine"  for  yigour  and 
freshness,  is  insufferable.  If  we  could  show  to 
some  objectors  the  delicate  Elisabeth  Barrett 
Browning — ^the  minutest,  most  fragile,  most 
ethereal  creature  the  sun  ever  shone  upon, 
with  a  yoice  like  a  ring-doye's,  we  might  swear 
in  yain  to  her  identity  as  the  author  of  some  of 
the  strongest  and  bravest  poetry  that  has 
appeared  in  our  day ;  bo  obstinate  a  conviction 
exists  in  some  minds  of  the  dose  connexion 
between  mentalpower  and  masculine  coarseness. 

It  seems  a  little  inconsistent  that  anybody 
should  venture  in  our  day  to  put  such  dan- 
gerous weapons  as  the  oloffies  into  the  hands  of 
a  sex  to  whose  peculiar  charms  too  much  mind 
is  known  to  be  so  fatal.  Why  not  leave  a  girl 
in  the  hands  of  the  nurse  until  she  is  fit  to  be 
transferred  to  those  of  the  seamstress,  the 
pastry-cook,  the  dancing-master,  the  teacher 
of  music,  in  succession  ?  Why  occupy  precious 
hours  and  risk  fine  eyes  over  even  French  and 
Italian,  which  could  be  learned  in  colloquy 
with  these  artists  T  Why  not  adapt  means  to 
ends  T  Is  it  oertain  that  school-knowledge  will 
pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  ?  If  not, 
how  far  safer  not  to  impart  it  I  Considering 
the  advantage  that  may  be  taken  of  it,  the 


unsexing  and  unsphering  that  may  ensue  upon 
an  indiscreet  use  of  it,  surely  it  were  best  to 
send  Qrammar  and  History,  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics,  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things, 
as  far  as  females  are  concerned.  If  Madame 
de  Stael  had  been  brought  up  only  to  sing  and 
dance,  regulate  household  affairs,  and  tend 
children,  would  she  have  written  the  books 
which  provoked  Napoleon  to  banish  her  from 
Paris?  If  Mrs.  Somerville  had  spent  years 
sitting  with  her  feet  in  the  stocks  and  her  arms 
pinioned  in  a  back-board  to  make  her  genteel, 
while  her  eyes  were  employed  in  counting 
bead-work,  or  devising  stitches  in  crochet, 
could  she  ever  have  lowered  herself  by  writing 
about  the  geography  of  the  heavens?  Pre- 
vention is  certainly  better  than  cure.  Choke 
the  fountain  rather  than  have  to  dam  the  river 
(no  pun  will  be  suspected  here).  Shut  up  our 
schools  for  young  ladies;  bid  the  teachers 
"  go  spin !"  Use  the  copy-books  for  recipes  or 
papillottes;  the  learned  treatises  popularised 
**  for  the  use  of  schools"  to  kindle  fires  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  those  of  literary  ambition: 
and  if  our  daughters  should  not  thereafter  be 
"like  polished  stones  at  the  comers  of  the 
temple,"  they  will  at  least  make  kitchen- 
hearths,  which  we  all  know  to  be  a  far  more 
obviously  useful  part  of  the  social  edifice. 

One  great  duty  of  woman,  if  not  the  great- 
est, is  to  be  agreeable.  Now,  if  teaching  her 
to  think  for  herself^  and  so  putting  her  upon 
the  temptation  of  expressing  her  thoughts, 
imperil  in  the  least  degree  this  her  high  voca- 
tion, we  vote  for  the  instant  abandonment  of 
female  cultivation,  and  would  advocate  a  heavier 
fine  on  selling  to  a  female  under  forty,  unao- 
companied  by  parent  or  guardian,  a  card  of 
Joseph  GUlott's  pens,  than  for  allowing  a  pi^er 
of  poison  to  go  from  the  shop  unlabelled.  We 
would  be  the  very  Jack  Cade  of  legislators  for 
such  offenders.  To  be  sure  there  may  be 
question  as  to  the  universality  of  the  feeling 
on  which  our  seal  is  predicated.  Some  men 
openly  profess  to  like  intelligent  women,  and 
there  are  doubtless  others  who  in  secret  do  not 
altogether  reprobate  the  use  of  the  pen  in 
female  hands,  although  they  may  for  harmony's 
sake  refrain  from  the  avowal  of  such  liberality, 
except,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  case  fall  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  family  circle,  when  they 
usually  go  beyond  mere  toleration.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  unanimity  be  obtained  in  this 
matter.  The  natural  desire  to  be  agreeable 
will  be  quite  strong  enough  to  set  things  right 
after  they  are  Ailly  understood.  To  stand  well 
with  all  men  will  far  outweigh  the  penurious 
and  timid  praise  of  a  few.  So  true  is  this 
that  Madame  de  Stael  herself  confessed  that 
she  would  gladly  give  her  intellect  and  her 
fiiune  for  beauty  1 
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Bat  18  beauty  always  the  alternative  ?    Ah, 

there  is  an  important  question.    Many  scandals 

hmrrt  been  uttered  against  the  outward  charms 

of  literary  ladies.     <*  Ugly  I"  said  a  celebrated 

poet  in  our  own  hearing,  on  this  very  topic ; 

'*  ^ly>  7^8 — they  aU  are  I"    Which  must  mean 

that  lines  of  thought  are  disadvantages  to  the 

peculiar  charm  of  the  female  face— an  equiyocal 

compliment,  rather.    But  waiving  this  delicate 

point— is  the  face,  which  has  no  lines  of  thought, 

on  that  account  beautiftd  ?  If  not,  how  fearful 

the  risk  of  leaving  the  head  unfurnished  I    If 

the  face  may  be  vacant  yet  not  lovely — ^if  we 

may  neglect  the  brain  without  securing  the 

beauty — how  difficult  becomes  the  decision  of 

the  parent.   In  old  times — happy  times  I — when 

Caiiies  attended  at  the  birth  of  daughters,  and 

offered  choice  of  gifts,  the  balance  between 

beauty   and  good    sense   was    easily  struck. 

It  was  understood  that   to   select  the  one, 

precluded  all  chance  of  obtaining  the  other, 

without    a  new  and  more  compulsive  spell. 

Now,  without  any  great  insight  into  futurity, 

and  with  only  a  little  fat  beginning  of  a  face, 

with  a  button  nose  and  twinkling  eyes  to  guide 

our  estimate  of  probabilities  of  comeliness,  while 

on  the  other  hand  frowns  the  fear  lest  f^imish- 

ing  the  brain  may,  by  giving  a  superabundance 

of  meaning  to  the  face,  mar  the  promise  of 

beanty, — ^how  anxious  must  be  the  deliberation. 

A  critical  survey  of  society  might  lead  one  to 

suppose  that  with  some  parents  a  decision 

proTes  impossible,  the  poor  child  being  left  to 

grow  up  without  either  beauty  or  brains  I 

Our  own  convictions  on  this  subject  were 
rendered  unalterable  some  years  since  in  the 
eovrae  of  a  lecture  by  a  young  gentieman, 
before  a  debating  society,  at  whose  sitting  we 
were  so  happy  as  to  assist.  The  question  was 
one  not  unfrequently  discussed  on  those  occa- 
sions—the comparative  education  of  the  sexes. 
Our  friend  was  warm  against  sharing  the 
seienees  with  women.  His  picture  of  the  ideal 
blae-stocking,  a  hideous  man-woman,  with  high- 
crowned  cap  and  spectacles,  hoarse  voice  and 
masculine  stride,  still  haunts  our  imagination, 
and  has  ever  proved  an  effectual  scare-crow  in 
that  field.  On  the  other  hand,  his  fancy's 
sketch  of  a  charming  young  person  was  such 
as  to  leave  in  one's  mind  a  somewhat  confused 
mass  of  roses,  lilies,  smiles,  blushes,  pearls, 
snow,  raven's  wings,  and  Aurora's  fingers,  very 
fascinating,  though  suggestive  of  despair  to 
most  of  the  sex.  But  what  made  the  most 
distinct  impression  on  our  memory  was  the 
question,  repeated  in  various  forms  as  different 
brsnches  of  knowledge  were  examined  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  female  use — <*  Will 
it  render  her  more  aUurmgV*  Here  lay  the 
key — far  more  potent  than  Blue  Beard's,  which 
locked  up  only  women  literally  headless — ^to  the 


whole  popular  philosophy  of  female  claims  on 
the  score  of  intellect.  This  hint  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  woman's  being,  solved  a  world  of  doubts. 
Here  was  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  any 
pursuit;  a  test  to  determine  the  value  of  any 
talent.  Whatever  does  not  conduce  to  the 
grand  aim  must  be,  if  not  noxious,  at  best 
indifferent.  Whoever  contends  that  an  educa- 
tion regulated  by  this  principle  would  leave 
woman  insig^nificant  and  unhappy,  shows  only 
his  ignorance  of  the  world;  for  do  we  not 
see  every  day  splendid  people  who  avow  it, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  T  and  can  splendid 
people  be  unhappy  or  insignificant? 

There  is  one  potent  argument  against  allow- 
ing women  in  habits  of  Uterary  employment — 
the  ii^ury  that  would  arise  to  the  great  cause 
of  public  amusements.  Our  theatres  would  be 
worse  filled  even  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
the  opera  would  cease  its  languishing  existence 
at  once,  if  the  fair  eyes  that  now  are  fain  to 
let  down  the  '*fHnged  curtains"  as  a  veil 
against  the  intensity  of  floods  of  gas-light, 
should  learn  to  prefer  the  shaded  study-lamp 
at  home,  and  the  singing  of  the  quiet  fire  to 
the  louder  efforts  of  the  cantatrice.  Dancing, 
except  in  horrible  sobriety,  after  the  piano, 
would  become  obsolete,  waltzing  might  be 
studied  in  tiie  abstract,  or  as  an  illustration  of 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
'<  certain  stars"  would  no  longer  <*  shoot  madly 
from  their  spheres"  to  join  the  giddy  round  in 
person.  Parties  would  break  up  at  eleven; 
for  eyes  and  nerves  would  so  rise  in  value  if 
put  to  serious  use,  that  any  wilful  expenditure 
of  their  powers  would  soon  be  voted  mauvau 
ton,  and  if  that  should  ever  happen,  adieu  to 
suppers  and  champagne  I  There  is  really  no 
end  to  the  overturn  that  nught  result  f^om  an 
innovation  of  this  sort  Imagination  pictures 
the  splendid  fabric  of  Fashion  tottering  to  its 
fall — ^undermined  by  that  seemingly  impotent 
instrument,  the  pen,  wielded  by  female  hands. 
We  shrink  f^m  our  own  picture  of  so  mournful 
a  reversal  of  the  present  happy  state  of  thiny. 
It  is  one  of  the  perversities  of  the  imagination 
to  torment  itself  with  delineations  of  what  can 
never  by  any  possibility  occur,  and  this  is 
truly  a  case  in  point. 

The  truth  being  conceded  that  no  women  but 
those  who  are  ugly  and  unattractive  should  or 
do  write,  a  thought  suggests  itself  with  respect 
to  the  limited  duration  of  the  beauty  which  is 
BO  justiy  considered  the  most  desirable  of 
female  possessions,  and  the  most  natural  and 
proper  bar  to  any  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  As  none  but  very  robust  beauty  lasts 
beyond  fifty,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  es- 
tablish schools,  specially  fitted  for  that  age,  in 
which  the  remains  of  a  lovely  woman  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  some  education  suited 
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to  the  twenty  yean  whieh  may  be  tapposed 
still  to  lie  before  her  T  It  would  be  irksome  to 
pass  so  long  a  period  in  silence,  and  mortifying 
to  continue  to  talk  nonsense  without  rosy  lips 
to  set  it  off.  Here  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge might  be  communicated  by  those  whom 
inexorable  plainness  of  person  had  condemned 
to  intelleotual  exercises  in  early  life ;  and  the 
circumstances  might  prore  mutually  beneficial, 
since  the  husbands  of  the  once  beautifdl  would 
undoubtedly  be  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  hav- 
ing some  ideas  infused  into  their  minds,  as  pro- 
vision for  the  conversation  of  old  age.  The  face 
could  no  longer  be  ii\}ured,  while  the  head,  and 
perhaps  the  heart,  too,  might  gain  materially. 


TMth  ftnr  th«  toothleM,  ringleti  Ibr  ths  tald. 
And  iMM  for  Um  oIimIm  offbdcd 


would  be  valueless,  compared  with  this  more 
potent  elixir  of  life.  The  practice  of  the  old 
surgeons,  who  sometimes  flUed  the  shrunken 
veins  of  decrepitude  with  the  rich  blood  of 
bounding  youth,  might  be  considered  a  prece- 
dent for  such  efforts  as  we  propose.  Scruples 
were  sometimes  enter^ined  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  that  mode  of  repairing  the  decay  of 
Nature ;  but  to  the  attempt  to  make  education 
the  substitute  for  beauty,  we  are  sure,  society 
will  not  object,  even  though  the  result  should 
be  that  "  dim  horror'' — a  literary  woman. 


RUSE   D'AMOUR. 


STANZAS  TO 


BT     SUOBHS     LIES. 


Bbiwhiu  I  rowed,  in  cynic  mood, 
To  make  my  heart  a  solitude, 
A  cell,  where  nerer  might  intmde 

Aught  to  disturb  the  peace  within. 
I  oloeed,  with  weptic  bolt  and  look. 
Each  entranoo  to  the  itubbom  rock; 
And  Tainl  J  did  the  paesionB  knock,—    • 

They  eonld  no  entranoe  win. 

Ambition  came,  with  lordly  train. 
And  rattled  at  the  gate  in  rain ; 
She  promiMd  rlehea,  power,  domain, 

Her  sirenHnng  wai  kwt  in  air; 
For,  safe  within  my  citadel, 
(WiM  Selflshnen  the  sentinel,) 
like  the  sage  oyster  in  his  shell, 

I  took,  ne  heed,  ne  care. 

Soon  Lore,  with  sauntering  step  and  bold. 
As  one  who  knew  the  way  of  old, 
Came  up,  but  found  his  audent  hold 
Qarrisooed  by  his  mortal  foe. 


Next  Jealousy,  who,  long,  I  ween, 
An  Inmate  of  the  place  had  been, 
Bssayed  to  crawl  the  ban  between, 
But  found  her  pcogrses  slow. 

There  came  a  soft  rap  at  the  door ; 
I  looked  the  grated  postern  o'er, — 
It  was  a  gentle  thought — ^no  more! 

Dear  girl,  it  was  a  thought  of  thee. 
No  lated  sylph,  whose  mansion-rose 
Reftised,  unkindly,  to  unclose, 
CJonId  plead  so  sweetly  for  npose 

As  plead  that  thou^t  with  me. 

Alas,  the  pleader  looked  so  kind, 
I  tried  the  fostenlngs  to  nnbiiid. 
Nor  deemed  that  erer  I  should  And 

A  cause  so  &ir  a  guest  to  rue; 
But  Lore,  with  his  confederates  twain. 
Stood  watching— In  slipped  Lore  amain. 
And  ere  I  dooed  the  door  again 

Orept  in  the  other  two. 


-•-•- 
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TO 


BT  AVHB  0.    LTHOH. 


As  to  the  distant  moon 
The  sea  for  erer  yearns; 

As  to  the  polar  star 
The  earth  for  ever  turns; 

So  does  my  constant  heart 
Beat  but  for  thee  alone^ 


And  o'er  its  farK>ff  heaven  of  dreams^ 
Thtne  image  high  enthrone. 

But  ah  I  the  moon  and  aea, 
The  earth  and  star  meet  merer; 

And  Rpaoe  as  deep  and  dark  and  wide 
DiTideth  us  for  eyer. 


MRS.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 


BT  MRS.  0.  W.  DEinSON. 


(8m  BngraTing.) 


Mu.  Saaah  Polk  was  bom  in  BuckiBgham 
County,  Virginia.  When  she  was  quite  young, 
her  father,  Major  William  Ghildrsbs,  a  rery 
respectable  and  wealthy  gentleman,  removed 
to  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee.  She  had 
the  misfortune,  in  early  life,  to  lose  her 
mother;  and  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood, 
was  much  of  the  time  away  ftrom  home.  She 
was  a  pupil  at  the  Morayian  Institute,  and 
remained  under  the  care  of  this  quiet  and 
remarkable  people,  two  years.  Here,  probably, 
were  fmmed  many  of  those  distinguishing 
traits  of  oharacter,  which  have  made  her  life, 
80  far,  brilliant  with  examples  of  loyeliness, 
vorthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  her  sez. 

Thrown,  to  some  extent,  upon  her  own 
reeources,  with  no  mother's  guiding  hand  or 
approTing  jnnile,  she  early  displayed  an  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  a  strength  of  will, 
joined  to  remarkable  perseverance,  which  few 
aeqnire  until  the  ripeness  of  middle  age. 

Soon  after  the  eompletion  of  her  education, 
she  returned  from  North  Carolina,  and  took  up 
her  reaidenoe  at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee ; 
where,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Polk,  he  having  been  recently  elected 
to  the  legialatare  of  that  state. 

Mr.  Polk  was  in  1826  chosen  a  member  of 
Gongrem,  sind  out  of  the  fourteen  sessions  he 
remained  at  Washington,  Mrs.  Polk  was  with 
him  thirteen.  Many,  who  had  then  opportu- 
nities of  knowing,  and  often  meeting  with  her, 
testify  to  her  uniform  sweetness  of  disposition, 
her  eminent  piety,  and  the  purity  of  her  life 
snd  conversation. 

Mr.  Polk  being  chairman  of  several  important 
oommittees,  his  house  was  much  frequented  by 
perBona  of  high  social  and  political  distinction ; 
hence  his  lady  early  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of 
which  our  country  can  boast. 

In  1884,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  called  to  fill  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Polk 
exerted  an  excellent  influence,  even  upon 
those  members  of  the  legislature  who  were 
tmong  his  opponents,  by  her  social  qualifica- 
tions, her  amiability,  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  her  husband;  and  when,  subse- 
quently, he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  she  removed  to  Washington,  remaining 


with  him  the  four  years  of  his  term,  with  the 
exception  of  the  summer  of  '47,  which  she 
spent  in  Tennessee  among  her  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

In  that  exalted  station,  Mrs.  Polk  was  a 
sweet  exemplification  of  lowliness.  She  was 
as  retiring,  as  gentle,  as  though  the  public  eye 
had  never  scanned  her  conduct,  and  the  public 
tongue  never  sounded  her  praise. 

The  leading  feature  in  her  character  is  eon- 
sistency. 

Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  she  is  the 
same  gentle,  yet  dignified  woman  and  Christian. 
She  possesses  equanimity  of  temper  in  a  re- 
markable degree;  and  her  penetrating  mind 
can  readily  read  the  motives  that  infiuence 
those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

The  angel  of  benevolence  hides  itself  in  her 
heart,  like  the  lily,  that  seeloi  the  deep  shelter 
of  the  valley,  to  bless  unseen.  Many  has  she 
assisted,  of  whom  the  world  knows  not ;  for  her 
charities  fall  as  noiselessly  as  the  snow.  The 
trumpet  voice  of  praise  echoes  them  not,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  poor  is  her  only  reward. 

Never  was  an  applicant  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge,  or  of  any  truly  oharitable 
work,  sent  from  her  doors  unaided.  To  objects 
really  worthy  of  support,  her  donations  were 
always  munificent. 

Mrs.  Polk,  though  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  what  would  be  called  a  politician,  has  yet 
taken  pains  to  make  herself  well  informed  on 
pubUc  affairs.  One  who  knows  her  intimately 
says,  there  are  not  twenty  days  in  a  year, 
that  she  does  not  spend  a  certain  time  each 
day,  in  reading  the  leading  public  journals— 
not  those  filled  with  trashy,  '  fashionable*  lite- 
rature, but  the  solid  productions  of  sterner 
inteUeots— the  strong,  argumentative,  philo- 
sophic matter,  which  none  but  strong  and 
reflective  minds  can  comprehend,  none  other 
than  healthy  brains  digest  Though  perfectly 
acquainted  with  politics,  yet  with  a  rare  judg- 
ment, and  a  comprehension  of  womanly  deli- 
cacy, she  seldom  makes  them  a  subject  for 
conversation,  and  never  takes  sides  in  an  ob- 
jectionable manner. 

Whatever  was  identified  with  the  public 
career  of  her  husband  during  his  life,  interested 
her.    She  made  herself,  on  this  account,  fami- 
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liar  with  maoh  that  would   have    burdened 
others.    An  anecdote  is  here  in  point. 

While  Mr.  Polk  resided  in  Tennessee,  a  storj 
was  pat  in  circulation,  caloulated  to  h^ure  his 
reputation  as  a  publio  man.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  seyeral  hundred  miles 
awaj  from  home.  A  gentleman  well  known, 
who  was  then  editor  of  a  political  paper,  eager 
to  Tin(Uoate  his  fair  fame,  repaired  to  Mrs. 
Polk,  and  made  known  the  circumstances  to 
her.  She  instantly  led  him  into  her  husband's 
priraie  office,  and  selecting  different  journals 
and  manuscripts,  referred  immediately  to  the 
page  and  paragraph  containing  proofs  of  her 
husband's  non-participation  in  the  plot  imputed 
to  him.  These  were  soon  published  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Polk  was  then  hurrying  home. 
Rumours  of  these  accusations  had  reached  him, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  confute  them,  before 
they  were  generally  received.  As  he  was 
crossing  one  of  the  riyers  of  Tennessee,  he 
accidentally  met  with  a  paper,  containing  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  falsehood.  In  ex- 
treme, but  delighted  surprise,  he  turned  to  a 
fHend^  and  remarked,  *'WhyI  this  is  indeed 
singular — ^who  could  have  done  it  ?  No  one  but 
Sarah  knew  so  intimately  my  private  affairs." 

Mrs.  Polk  possesses  Uie  faculty  of  making 
herself  popular  with  all  classes  of  people. 
None  see  her  but  to  praise.  The  sweetness  of 
her  countenance,  radiant  with  the  impress  of 
mind,  and  the  affectionate  warmth  of  her 
reception,  inspire  the  beholder  with  the  feeling 
that  she  is  an  uncommon  woman. 

I  remember  my  own  impressions,  when,  in 
company  with  some  friends,  I  visited  the  White 
House,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  levee.  An 
immense  crowd  had  assembled,  for  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  foreign  courts 
were  well  represented,  in  the  imposing  splen- 
dour of  official  costumes  and  uniforms  shining 
with  gold.  The  audience-room  was  nearly 
filled.  Many  ladies,  beautifully  attired,  stood 
near  the  wife  of  the  President;  but  among 
them  all,  I  should  have  selected  her,  as  fitly 
representing,  in  person  and  manner,  the  dignity 
and  grace  of  the  American  female  character. 
Modest,  yet  commanding  in  appearance,  I  felt 
she  was  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  which 
has  been  lavished  upon  her.  She  was  affable, 
easy  in  her  deportment,  richly  and  most  be- 
comingly dressed.  The  thought  involuntarily 
entered  my  mind,  *<You  well  become  the 
high  station  which  Providence  has  assigned 
you." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  discontinuance 


of  dancing  at  the  White  House  during  President 
Polk's  administration.  A  company  of  ladies 
conversing  with  Mrs.  Polk  one  day,  alluded  to 
the  matter  rather  plainly. 

«Why,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  a  question 
indirectiy  put  to  her  on  Uie  subject,  <*/ 
wouldn't  dance  in  the  /VendSmf  t  house,  would 
you?" 

This  silenced  them.  They  were,  at  once, 
struck  with  the  propriety  of  an  answer,  so 
delicately  intimating  that  the  public  ball-room, 
or  the  private  drawing-room,  were  much  more 
suitable  places  for  such  pleasures,  than  the 
residence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

Her  religious  views  are  extremely  liberaL 
They  commend  themselves,  in  the  loveliness  of 
their  charity,  even  to  those  who  do  not  coincide 
with  her.  There  is  a  perfectness  in  her  cha- 
racter, a  freedom  from  austerity  and  bigotry, 
that  speaks  louder  than  the  most  untiring 
efforts  put  forth  by  many  to  reform  the  erring. 

She  was  always  regular  in  her  attendance 
on  the  ministrations  of  her  pastor,  while  in 
Washington.  Those  who  were  members  with 
her,  and  by  whom  she  was  recognised  as  a  true 
Christian,  testify  to  the  uniformity  of  her  ex- 
ample, her  affectionate  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  her  untiring  solicitude  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  holy  cause,  in  which  she  has  for 
so  many  years  been  engaged. 

Her  leave-taking  of  the  church  was  mourn- 
ftil,  yet  tenderly  solemn.  The  elements  of  the 
holy  communion  were  administered  to  her, 
amid  the  silent  weeping  of  gathered  friends, 
waiting  to  bid  her  farewelL  It  was  an  impres- 
sive scene ;  few  words  were  spoken,  and  those 
were  uttered  in  the  tremulous  tones  of  grief, 
but  the  many  prayers  for  her  welfare,  silently 
breathed  by  the  sympathising  communicants, 
blended  into  one,  as  on  the  wings  of  love  and 
faith  they  were  wafted  before  the  Eternal. 

I  have  but  faintiy  limned  her  virtues ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  she  is  respected  and  loved  by  thou- 
sands who  have  never  seen  her.  Her  name 
has  always  been  associated  with  good  and  holy 
things.  As  a  wife,  a  benefactress,  a  friend, 
she  is  a  model  for  every  woman  to  imitate, 
whether  of  exalted  or  lowly  estate.  Her  life 
has  been  unmarked  by  sorrow,  until  the  be- 
reavement which  has  so  lately  afflicted  her. 

Existence  cannot  seem  so  joyous  to  her  now, 
since  that  dark  hour.  But  she  has  an  arm 
whereon  to  lean ;  an  Almighty  presence  over- 
shadows her  path,  to  guide  her,  till  the  dawn 
of  a  purer  day  ushers  her  into  the  better  land, 
'  where  dwell  her  richest  treasures. 
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Wb  discoTor  throngbont  all  nature  an 
aetiTity  which  knows  no  rest.  That  whioh 
appears  to  our  eyes  repose  is  merely  a  slow 
change."  Thus  says  H.  C.  Oersted  in  his 
Philosophy  of  the  Uniyersal  Laws  of  Nature; 
and  not  only  to  Nature,  but  to  man,  to  nations, 
to  the  world,  to  all  created  things,  do  the  words 
of  the  great  naturalist  apply.  Therefore 
beautilul  and  fraught  with  meaning  is  the 
old  northern  myth  regarding  the  Tree  of  the 
World,  whose  head,  to  preyent  its  withering, 
must  every  morning  be  afresh  sprinkled  with 
the  waters  of  the  Urda-brunn,  or  fountain  of 
Hfe.  By  this  means,  says  the  saga,  its  foliage 
greens  erer  anew,  and  from  its  leaves  falls 
"dew  into  the  valleys,"  the  honey  dew  from 
which  the  bees  collect  their  nourishment.  True 
and  beautiful!  for  the  tree  does  not  live 
through  its  great  boughs  alone,  but  it  breathes 
through  its  smallest  leaves.  These  convey  the 
power  of  the  sun  and  the  nutritive  principles 
of  the  air,  by  invisible  channels,  to  the  root,  and 
the  vigorous  sap  ascends  also  from  the  root  to 
them.  In  this  movement  of  exchanges  all  life 
moves  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth.  Friend 
in  the  South!  I  know  that  life  in  the  North 
seems  to  thee  scarcely  more  than  a  lifeless 
condition,  like  that  of  the  bear  in  his  winter 
sleep;  like  the  slow  movement  of  Uranus 
round  the  sun  compared  to  the  whirling  waltz 
of  Mercury — the  life  of  the  South.  And  this 
may  be  admitted,  that  life  in  the  North,  com- 
pared with  life  in  the  South,  may  be  called  a 
stm  life. 

But  the  life  of  the  developing  plant,  the 
ripening  fruit,  the  ascending  day,  the  advan- 
cing spring,  is  also  a  still  life,  and  yet  it  is  pro- 
gressive, full  of  power.  And  such  is  the  life  of 
the  North  at  this  moment.  I  speak  of  the 
Scandinavian  North.  And  as  an  auspicious 
star  conducted  me  lately  to  that  part  of  it 
where  this  life  is  in  most  activity,  that  is  to 
Denmark,  I  will  converse  with  thee  a  little 
about  life  as  it  is  there.  And  yet,  in  its 
essential  principles  this  is  not  different  from 
that  which  is  contemporaneously  moving  in 
Sweden  and  Norway. 


Denmark  t  Thou  knowest  it,  and  yet  thou 
dost  not  know  it,  this  wonderful  little  island- 
kingdom,  which  stretches  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  north  pole,  where  the  Greenlander  tosses  in 
his  **  kajack"  amid  the  icy  waves,  and  sees  the 
spirits  of  his  fellows  hunt  and  play  in  the 
flames  of  the  northern  lights,  where  eternal 
Death  seems  in  the  Isse-fiords  to  have  erected 
the  pillars  of  its  temple  of  never-melting  ice- 
bergs, which  still  tremble  and  sometimes  are 
prostrated  at  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,* 
to  the  southern  ocean,  where,  under  the  glowing 
line,  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee-plant  are 
cultivated  by  the  negro,  and  the  life  of  nature 
never  ceases  to  bloom  in  magnificence.  Be- 
tween Greenland  and  Santa  Cruz — eternal 
winter  and  eternal  summer — ^lies  an  archipelago 
of  islands  subject  to  the  Danish  crown — Ice- 
land, with  the  most  ancient  memories  of  the 
North,  the  volcanic  cradle  of  the  skalds ;  the 
F&ro  Isles,  peculiar  in  scenery  and  people, 
where  amid  rocks  and  mists  the  sun  portrays 
Ossianic  shapes ;  the  Halligs,  where  the  men 
and  the  sea  contend  for  the  land ;  and  many, 
very  many  more.  But  Denmark  proper,  the 
oldest  and  the  original  Denmark,  that  by  whose 
cradle  the  Vala-songs  resounded ;  that  which,  in 
common  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  has  a  mythic 
lore,  and  in  that  a  philosophy  of  life  loftier  than 
that  of  any  other  people  on  the  earth ;  that 

*  They  who  have  not  flreqnentlj  Men  theM  Floida,  maj 
summon  to  their  aid  all  the  powers  of  their  imagination, 
and  even  then  will  not  be  fully  able  to  conceire  them. 
Imagine  a  tract  of  many  miles  full  of  icebergs,  so  huge 
that  they  descend  from  two  to  three  hundred  fathoms 
below  the  surftuw  of  the  sea.  In  sailing  past  them,  joa 
see  houses,  castles,  gateways,  windows,  chimneys,  and  the 
like.  Borne  are  white,  some  blue,  others  green,  according* 
as  they  are  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  whereby  their  illusion  is 
greatly  increased,  especially  when  the  powerftil  rays  of 
the  sun  come  in  aid.  They  hare  an  attractire  power, 
whioh  is,  without  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  derived  ttom 
currents,  and  by  which  large  ships  are  in  danger  of  being 
driven  upon  them.  The  Qreenlanders  are  fiunUiar  with 
tbaxui  notwithstanding  which  many  of  them  pay  for  this 
confidence  with  their  lives.  But  as  the  seals  are  fond  of 
their  vidnity,  they  are  obliged  to  seek  them  there,  and 
fetch  away  bread  or  death.  Echo  Is  so  strong  among  the 
icebergs,  that  when  people  speak  in  sailing  under  them, 
they  not  only  hear  their  words  distinctly  returned  from 
the  summits,  but  if  these  are  rotten,  as  it  is  there  called— 
that  is,  loose — they  are  shaken  by  the  sound,  and  plunge 
down  headlong— and  wo  to  those  who  are  near  them. 
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from  whose  shores  the  Norman  bands  went 
forth  throughout  the  world,  with  their  heroes 
and  their  songs ;  Denmark  proper,  the  mother- 
land, consists  of  the  great  and  fertile  islands, 
where  the  beech  woods  murmur,  where  the 
stork,  the  sacred  bird  of  Denmark,  builds  its 
nest,  in  whose  azure  creeks  the  Dannebrog, 
the  national  flag,  floats — the  beautiful  islands 
of  Zealand,  Jutland,  and  Funen.  There  has 
the  Danish  people  its  home ;  the  home  of  which 
Ingemann  sings : 

"Denmark  with  the  Terdaat  ahore 

Bj  the  flparkUng  floods 
In  thy  bioart  dwells  lore  MeaM 

And  peace  within  thj  woode. 
Singing  wild  biids  oleare  the  air 

O'er  the  glanta'  barrow, 
And  Tlolete  ipring  up  eTerfwhers 

All  the  Tall^  thorough. 

Bloody  Christian!  Sweden's  executioner, 
how  couldst  thou  be  bom  among  this  people, 
in  this  land ! 

It  is  a  kindly  and  a  noble  land ;  a  land  of 
green  and  undulating  fields,  which,  without 
mountains  and  rooks,  but  with  fertile  plains 
and  beautiful  woods,  arises  from  the  sea: 
Zealand,  with  rich  corn-fields,  old  towns,  with 
old,  proud  memories,  cairns,  and  castles; 
Funen,  with  its  orchards,  its  fine  estates,  its 
wealthy  farms ;  Jutland,  with  its  heaths,  the  At- 
lantic, EQmmelberg,  features  of  grand  scenery, 
which  are  almost  adored  by  those  who  haye 
lived  among  them  from'  childhood.  Around  the 
large  islands  cluster  a  wreath  of  small,  often 
Tory  small  ones — ^which  also  abound  with 
great  recollections;  some  from  the  times  of  the 
sagas,  some  from  later  ages,  and  which  have 
fostered  many  a  great  man  for  the  common 
mother  country.  There  breathes  a  fresh,  kind- 
ly, Tem^  life  oyer  these  islands,  around  which 
swell  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  with  the 
Cattegat,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Atlantic.  This 
harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  memories 
of  the  ancient  times — ^notwithstanding  the 
stamp  of  the  northern  spirit  in  the  character 
of  family  and  popular  life,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Scandinavia  has  in  Denmark  its  link 
with  southern  Europe,  and  that  the  southern 
life  shows  itself  amongst  the  Danish  people, 
combined  with  the  natural  liveliness  of  dispo- 
sition and  manners  of  the  islanders.  The 
Danes  have,  of  late  years,  undergone  a  great 
change,  yet  without  losing  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter. They  have  been  born  to  a  new  life,  or 
rather,  they  have  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  proper  life. 

There  is  a  spring-time  also  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  when  the  inner  life,  as  it  were, 
bursts  its  limits  and  blossoms  forth  vigorously. 
These  are  the  times  when  a  people  feels  itself 


a  People^  a  living  unity;  an  eternal,  undy- 
ing genius,  with  a  peculiar  existence,  a  pecu- 
liar mission  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Such 
a  time  does  not  come  all  at  once,  as  by  a 
stroke  of  magic.  No ;  silent  streams  from  the 
wells  of  life,  silent  influences  of  the  sun, 
quickening  winds,  storms,  or  zephyrs,  prepare 
it  long  beforehand.  So  in  this  case.  What 
pure  patriotism,  what  a  great  love  for  the 
humanly  great,  what  genius  and  virtue  effected 
through  the  men  and  women  of  Denmark ;  what 
the  great  kings  of  this  little  country,  its  war- 
riors and  poets  have  accomplished  through  the 
past  centuries  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  for  the  advancement  of 
this  spring  of  which  we  speak, — all  that,  we 
must  leave  here  unnoUced;  little  indeed  of 
that  has  the  historian  recorded :  who  on  earth 
knows  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ?  But  we  revert 
to  these  things  that  we  may  not  be  wanting  in 
justice  and  piety.  The  spring  is  come — the 
spring  which  they  nobly  prepared ;  and  I  will 
now  speak  of  its  phenomena  as  they  have 
developed  themselves  within  the  last  century, 
and  especially  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  as  I  have  seen  them,  and  see  them  at 
this  moment  in  actual  life.  Regard  this 
sketch  as  a  faint  attempt  to  reflect  impressions 
for  ever  stamped  on  the  heart's  memory. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1848,  a  chill  and  cloudy 
winter's  evening,  I  found  myself  in  Copen- 
hagen, in  a  large  hall,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  children,  boys  and  girls,  sung,  danced, 
and  made  a  joyous  clamour  around  a  lofty 
Christmas  Tree,  glittering  with  lights,  flowers, 
fruits,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  up  to  the  very 
ceiling. 

But  brighter  than  the  lights  in  the  tree 
shone  the  gladness  in  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
and  the  bloom  of  health  on  their  fresh  counte- 
nances. A  handsome,  stately,  middle-aged 
lady  in  black  went  round  amongst  the  children, 
with  a  motherly  grace,  examining  their  work  in 
sewing  and  handicraft  arts,  encouraging  and 
rewarding  them  in  an  affectionate  manner. 
The  children  pressed  round  her  and  looked  up 
to  her,  all  seeming  to  love,  none  to  fear  her. 

It  was  a  charity-school  in  which  I  found 
myself;  it  was  Denmark's  motherly  but  child- 
less Queen,  Caroline  Amalia,  whom  I  here  saw 
surrounded  by  poor  children  whom  she  had 
made  her  own.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene ;  and 
what  I  here  saw  was  also  an  image  of  a  life,  a 
movement,  which  at  this  time  extends  through 
the  whole  social  life  of  the  North.  It  is  the 
womanly,  the  motherly  movement  in  society, 
expanding  itself  to  a  wider  circle,  to  the  care 
of  the  whole  race  of  children  beyond  the  limits 
of  home ;  to  the  enfranchisement,  the  elevation 
of  all  neglected  infancy.     It  is  the  maternal 
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adT»no«  from  the  indiTidaal  life  into  the  gene- 
ral, to  the  erection  of  a  new  home.   The  asylom 
is  an  expanded  embrace.   There  Christian  love 
makes  restitation  for  the  ii^justice  of  fortune. 
There  the  child  seems  to  escape  from  the  faults 
and  the  calamities  of  its  parents,  to  be  pre- 
senred  for  society  at  large,  and  to  be  educated 
for  its  benefit.    Silently  proceeds  the  maternal 
power  to  give  a  new  birth  to  the  human  race 
in  its  earliest  years.     But  we  rely  on  this 
power  more  than  on  any  other  on  earth  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work,  if  ever  such  a 
new  birth  is  really  to  take  place.    And  that 
the  women  of  the  North  more  clearly  seem  to 
accept  this  mission,  and  that  the  Queens  of  the 
North,  Carolina  Amalia  in  Denmark,  and  Jose- 
phina  in  Sweden,  march  at  the  head  of  this 
maternal  moyement,  it  is  only  a  duty  to  ac- 
knowledge.    Nor  do  these  ladies  confine  them- 
idves  to  the  care  of  childhood;  they  extend 
their  beneficent  activity  through  a  variety  of 
channels  to  the  children  of  misfortune,  to  the 
solitary,  the  sick,  the  old  and  neglected  in 
society,  who  are  sought  out  and  assisted  or 
consoled  by  the  more  fortunate.*    Blessed  is 
material  help  in  the  huts  of  the  needy;  but 
still  more  blessed  is   the  intellectual  result 
which  is  effected  by  the  personal,  affectionate 
sympathy  of  the  rich,  whether  in  intellectual 
or  worldly  wealth,  for  the  poor  in  society. 


OHAPTXR  II. 

To  this,  an  actiyity  not  less  on  the  part  of 
the  men  associates  itself,  supporting  it  and 
continuing  it  where  it  ceases.  We  will  merely 
giTe  an  example  of  this.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  there  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Copenha- 
gen a  multitude  of  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  like  those  in  Stockholm,  who  are 
called  JBamnbusar,  or  ragamuffins ;  a  repulsive 
race,  in  filthy  garments,  and  with  wild  thievish 
eyes;  the  children  of  crime  and  misery,  and 
growing  up  in  all  wickedness,  for  ever  on  the 
watch  for  robbery  and  mischief.  A  government 
officer,  who  about  that  time  received  an  office  in 
the  police,  Mr.  A.  Drewsen,  was  struck  by  the 
prevalence  of  this  class,  laid  it  to  heart,  and 
with  other  similarly  disposed  and  philanthropic 
men  formed  a  plan  to  extirpate  this  growing  evil 
by  a  thorough  and  searching  remedy.  When  he 
had  matured  his  scheme,  he  called  on  his  fellow- 
dtisens  for  assistance.  He  did  not  call  in  vain. 
Liberal  subscriptions  flowed  in  from  all  sides ; 

*  One  of  the  most  aeUvely  u«efal  societies  in  Gopenha^ 
gen  oogbt  to  be  mentioned,  "The  Female  Association  of 
Vunte,"  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  and  the  mv 
■acement  of  the  chief  Lad  j  of  the  Court  of  the  Queen,  the 
oaivenaUy  respected  Mrs.  Boeenorn. 


and  by  their  means  the  young  criminals  were 
speedily  removed  from  the  capital  to  the  remote 
provinces,  where  they  were  placed  in  good  and 
orderly  families,  chiefly  those  of  farmers. 
Transplanted  into  a  better  soil,  these  young 
shoots  of  vice  almost  wholly  changed  their 
nature,  and  became  good  and  serviceable  mem- 
bers of  society;  while  ever  since  this  period 
the  amount  of  crime  in  the  capital  has  signally 
decreased,*  and  the  public  good  has  as  sensibly 
improved  under  the  continued  culture  of  the 
before  neglected  youth.  Very  rarely  now  is 
the  eye  or  the  mind  shocked  in  the  stfeets  of 
Copenhagen  by  the  sight  of  mendicant  chil- 
dren. 

Here  we  have  the  Nile-sources  in  society,  those 
which  are  concealed  in  the  heart,  and  which 
go  forth  out  of  their  silent  deeps  to  constitute 
the  stream  of  beneficence,  and  fill  the  land  with 
good  corn.  There  are  also  silent  blessings. 
No  voice  proclaims  them  on  earth,  but  they  rest 
with  a  secret  sun-power  on  the  benefactors, 
whether  the  day  is  stormy  or  the  night  dark 
and  oblivious. 

Denmark's  motherly  women ;  men  like  Drew- 
sen,  v.  Osteo,  Brink-Seidelin,  and  others; 
and  the  venerable  Collin,  the  minister  of  two 
kings,  and  to  whom  his  country  and  its  people 
owe  so  much  on  many  accounts,  cannot  be 
without  such  blessings. 

For  the  rest,  it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  listen 
to  the  words  of  these  men,  in  the  report  which 
they  have  lately  made  of  their  operations  in  the 
above-mentioned  departments. 

**  Many,"  say  they,  **  are  the  circumstances 
with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  by 
placing  ourselves  in  connexion  with  the  fami- 
lies whose  children  have  been  taken  under  our 
care,  and  we  have  through  them  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  that  the  great  objects  which  those 
who  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  above  all  others,  ought  to 
aim  at,  are : — a  stricter  morality ;  a  more  con- 
scientious education  of  the  children;  more 
steadiness  in  labour  and  for  the  individual 
development  during  it;  a  greater  regard  for 
the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  its  importance 
in  society ;  and  a  more  universal  taste  for  the 
eijoyment  of  domestic  life.  Guided  by  these 
convictions,  our  association  has  proceeded  with 
the  education  of  children.  It  will  henceforth 
receive  increased  activity  in  this  direction,  and 
we  are  persuaded,  that  although  at  the  present 
moment,  other  circumstances  demand  great 
sacrifices,  the  labours  of  the  association  will 


*  Another  cause  of  this  ought,  however,  to  be  taken 
into  account;  the  more  favourable  circumstances  of  recent 
years  in  trade  and  cheapness  of  food,  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been  a  growing  prosperity  amongst  the  working 
classes,  plenty  of  employment  and  good  wages,  Ac  In 
Denmark  there  is  no  genuine  proletariat 
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not  be  crippled  for  lack  of  the  accustomed 
aid." 

This  aid  is  frequently  called  for ;  for  whatr 
erer  is  needed  in  Denmark  for  the  promotion 
of  a  better  condition  of  the  people,  is  in  no 
country  more  readily  granted.  No  calls  are 
made  in  the  name  of  humanity,  for  the  support 
of  the  general  or  of  particular  good,  which  are 
not  eagerly  responded  to.  Such  a  fountain 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  people.  There  are  gold 
mines  richer,  more  inexhaustible  than  those  of 
California. 

The  Dane  does  not  willingly  talk  of  his 
heart.     He  will  frequently  pretend  to  himself 
and  others,  that  he  has  no  great  quantity  of 
"that  article."    But  he  is  fundamentally  a 
cordial  and  good-natured  man.     No  one  loves 
more  warmly,  more  faithfUly  than  he.    First 
of  all,  his  fatherland.     The  Dane  loves  Den- 
mark as  his  bride;  his  young,  wedded  wife. 
HolgcTj  the  Dane,  the  people's  national  genius, 
warm-hearted,  true,  brave,  always  at  hand  in 
the  time  of  need,  is  the  symbol  of  the  people's  life. 
The  Dane  in  Copenhagen,  or  the  Copenha- 
gener,  is  not  quite  so  good-natured  as  the  Dane 
in  general;   he  has  frequently  head  at  the 
expense  of  heart.     He  is  critical.     He  has  a 
quick  glance  for  the  faulty  and  the  ludicrous 
in  his  neighbour,   especially  in  the  literary 
world.     Holberg's  spirit  still  lives  in  Copen- 
hagen.    And  truly  this  critical  disposition  is 
frequently  in  the  excess,  and  it  does  some- 
times exaggerate  the  little  failing  more  than 
is  either  handsome  or  reasonable.     But  this 
is  not  dangerous.     The  good-humoured  smile 
is  still  near  at  hand,  and  the  hand  is  ready 
for  conciliation.    Revenge  and  malice  are  un- 
known to  the  Dane ;  he  abhors  ill  nature ;  and 
if  he  sees  any  one  pursued  by  ill-will,  he  is 
immediately  on  his  side,  crying,  **  Hold !  I  can- 
not allow  that !" 

The  Danes  in  Copenhagen  appear  to  stran- 
gers a  lively,  joyous,  life-enjoying,  and  in  a 
high  degree,  amiable  people;  open-hearted, 
sympathizing,  and  ready  to  oblige.  In  many 
respects,  they  remind  you  of  the  Athenians, 
as  Copenhagen,  with  its  stirring  and  viva- 
cious populace,  its  museums,  its  galleries  and 
artists,  its  learned  men  and  their  lectures, 
its  theatre-life  and  the  people's  enjoyment 
of  it,  may  well  be  styled  the  northern  Athens. 
Copenhagen  bears  the  same  relation  to  Den- 
mark, that  Paris  does  to  France.  It  is  the 
centre,  the  organic  point  of  the  land  where 
sits  the  life  and  the  soul.  The  quiet  Stockholm 
would  be  astonished  could  it  come  on  a  visit  to 
Copenhagen,  and  see  the  life  and  the  activity 
there,  and  how  the  people  there,  principally  in 
certain  streets,  swarm  about  one  another ;  run 
amongst  each  other ;  throng  and  push  one 
another;   and  as  if  not  troubling  themselves  I 


about  it,  retain  through  it  all  their  good- 
humour.  A  silent  party  at  Stockholm  would 
actually  be  confounded  at  the  bustle  and  loud 
loquacity  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Copenhagen. 
This  produces  not  a  harmonious,  but  a  lively 
effect ;  while  the  frank  kindness  which  is  shown 
to  the  stranger,  cannot  but  present  life  to  him 
in  a  pleasant  aspect. 

But  to  praise  politeness  in  drawing-rooms,  is 
just  as  much  as  boasting  that  there  is  bread  in 
bakers'  shops.  No,  if  you  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  amiable  disposition  of  the 
Danish  people,  you  must  go  into  the  streets, 
amongst  the  people,  who  are  called  **  the  rab- 
ble;" see  them  in  their  traffic  and  mutual 
intercourse;  talk  with  them;  ask  your  way; 
beg  a  favour,  and  so  on;  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  good-will,  the  politeness,  and 
the  readiness  to  oblige  which  you  will  meet 
with,  till  you  are  compelled  to  say,  <*  In  Co- 
penhagen there  is  no  rabble." 

In  Copenhagen  you  will  be  obRged  to  say 
to  yourself,    **the  Danes  are  a  good-looking 
people."    Tou  see  very  many  pleasant  counte- 
nances, though  but  few  handsome  ones.     The 
contour  is  more  oval,  the  features  finer  than 
in  Sweden.     In  Sweden  prevail  more  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  eyes ;  in  Denmark  it  is  the 
pleasant  and  living  expression  of  the  month. 
The  complexion  is  fresh,  and  the  expression  of 
the    countenance  gladsome  and  kind.       The 
ladies  dress  with  taste  and  elegance.     Ton  see 
many  black  silk  cloaks  or  mantillas;   white 
bonnets  with  flowers  or  feathers  floating  about 
in  the  **  Esplanade,"  the  "Lange-Linie,"  along 
the  Sound ;  la  the  ''  Bredegade,"  and  the  "  Oes- 
tergade" — Oestergade,  frightful  to  the  memory 
of  every  quiet  soul  unaccustomed  to  the  bustle 
of  Copenhagen,  and  who  feels  himself  in  the 
predicament  of  wanting  to  purchase  articles  of 
clothing.       For  whatever  you  want,    bonnet, 
cap,  lace,  ribbons,  shawl,  material  for  dresses, 
parasol,  umbrella,  gloves,  stockings,  shoes,  for 
all  these  you  are  directed  to  the  Oestergade. 
And  when  you  arrive  in  this  street,  morning, 
noon,  or  night,  whatever  be  the  time,  you  find 
that  the  whole  city  is  there  already,  purchas- 
ing, walking,  talking,  and  looking  about.     If 
you  are  in  the  dangerous  condition  of  being 
obliged  to  hasten  through  the  Oestergade,  in 
order  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  city,  then, 
poor,  inexperienced  wanderer,  commit  thy  soul 
into  God's  hand,  and  make  thy  way  as  thou 
canst.     But  prepare  thyself  for  exertion,  oppo- 
sition, and  vexation.     For  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, as  thou   attemptest  to   advance, 
three  ladies   and   five  servants,  each  with   a 
basket  on  her  arm,  stop  the  way ;  and  if  thou 
attempt  to  pass  to  the  right,  there  comes  a 
crew  of  sailors  in  full  speed ;  if  to  the  left, 
two  gentlemen  in  the  greatest  hurry,  cigar  in 
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moirth,  onuh  in  before  thee,  while  seyen  trading 
dtauM  meet  thee  at  the  same  moment,  and  if 
thoQ  wilt  pass  between  them  thou  art  hindered 
bj  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  go  arm«in-arm, 
not  as  if  wedded,  but  welded  together.  Throng 
follows  throng;  thou  canst  no  longer  distingaish 
indrridnals,  and  as  thon  makest  a  pause  that 
thou  mayst  not  trample  to  death  or  smother  a 
little  child  that  comes  between  thee  and  the 
otiiers,  there  darts  a  shop-boy  out  of  a  shop 
headlong  past  thee  into  the  street,  so  close 
to  thj  nose  that  thou  art  confounded  not  to 
find  it  flattened  to  thy  face,  at  the  same  instant 
that  an  old  gentleman  treads  on  thy  heels  be- 
hind. 

If  thou  escapest  from  the  pavement  to  the 
middle  of  the  street,  there  thou  art  met  by 
fresh  throngs  of  people ;  of  carriages  which 
ratUe  on  with  a  deafening  sound,  of  carts 
which  block  up  the  way;  and  if  thou  art  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  through  them,  may  the 
same  good  luck  attend  thee  all  the  way  up  the 
long  street,  past  Wimmelskraft,  and  to  the  Old 
Market.  And  all  this  time  Copenhagen's  fu- 
rious wind  does  its  utmost  to  tear  away  your 
cloak  and  your  head,  or  at  least  your  bonnet ! 

I  will  candidly  confess  before  all  Copenhagen 
that  I  detest  the  Oestergade,  and  all  the  people 
in  it,  L  e.,  so  long  as  they  are  in  it ;  that  I  look 
upon  the  Oestergade  as  a  sort  of  Inferno,  and 
wandering  through  it  as  a  penance  which  we 
have  to  do  for  our  sins.  Oestergade  makes  me 
thoroughly  misanthropied.  Oestergade  I  would 
strike  out  of  the  list  of  Copenhagen  streets,  or 
rather  distribute  it  amongst  several  of  them. 
Oestergade  I  never  desire  to  see  again.  Oester- 
gade I  now  quit — and  probably  for  ever. 

But  long  live  gay  Copenhagen,  with  or  with- 
out Oestergade.  There  exists  throughout  a 
vernal,  youthfully  stirring  life,  which  involun- 
tarily impresses  and  attracts  the  beholder. 
If  we  begin  by  striving  against  the  stream, 
we  end  by  willingly  swimming  with  it,  and 
do  very  well  this  way,  at  least  for  a  time. 
We  do  not  go  into  society  at  Copenhagen  to 
reflect  upon  life.  The  joyous  population  of 
Copenhagen  is  always  in  motion,  always  going 
to  and  fro.  It  is  always  in  quest  of  some 
novelty;  desires  to  amuse  itself;  to  enjoy  the 
hour  and  the  day.  In  winter  there  are  theatres, 
masquerades,  museums,  all  that  can  excite  the 
taste  for  the  beautiful  or  the  comic.  In  spring 
itis  "  Skovene,**  (the  woods.)  When  the  beech- 
woods  are  in  leaf,  the  population  of  Copenhagen 
rashes  forth  to  see  the  woods.  Charlottenlund 
and  the  Park  swarm  with  people.  The  families 
drive  out  and  drink  tea  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bush-groves,  when  the  nightingales  sing  in 
the  blossoming  thorn.  **  Have  you  seen  the 
woods  ?"  is  a  general  question  in  Copenhagen, 
at  this  season,  to  the  stranger ;  for  the  stranger 
TOI*.  71.  12 


is  not  forgotten  in  Copenhagen.  He  must 
partake  of  the  best  that  the  people  have— >he 
must  partake  of  their  good  things — he  must  in 
spring  go  out  and  see  "  Skovene," — be  present 
at  the  family  festivity  in  the  Park,  just  as  in 
winter  he  must  see  Thorwaldsen's  museum, 
Holberg*s  comedies,  and  other  masterpieces  of 
the  Danish  stage. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  theatre  is  the  favourite  amusement  of 
the  Danes.  And  in  truth  there  is  stirring  life 
here ; — ^life  in  the  bringing  out  of  the  piece ;  life 
in  its  performance ;  life  in  the  interest  felt  in  it 
by  the  spectators.  It  is  but  a  small  theatre,  that 
in  which,  of  late,  so  many  great  dramas  have 
been  brought  out,  so  many  great  performers 
have  made  their  appearance ;  but  how  pleasant, 
how  full  of  life!  There  is  a  life  in  these 
crowded  boxes,  a  quick  perc^tion,  a  sympa- 
thetic movement  in  this  public,  which  involun- 
tarily communicates  itself  to  all.  And  then 
there  are  the  benches  (seats)  appropriated  by 
the  court  to  the  literary  men,  where  the  poets 
sit,  where  the  people  behold  their  favourites  ; 
where  Thorwaldsen  died  during  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven's ;  where  the  people  say  every  night, 
'*  Look !  there  sits  Ochlenschlager,  Hers,  An- 
dersen," and  many  others. 

"  Not  for  pleasure  only  I"  is  the  inscription 
over  the  temple  of  Thalia,  in  Copenhagen. 
And  he  who  has  seen  the  tragedies  of  Ochlen- 
schlager and  Herz,  the  comedies  of  Holberg, 
Herz,  and  Heiberg,  of  Overskou  and  Hauch ; 
who  has  seen  them  performed  here  by  Nielsen 
and  his  wife,  by  Rosenkilde  and  his  daughter, 
by  Phister,  by  the  young  Wiche,  and  the 
fascinating  Mrs.  Hirberg,  the  pearl  of  the 
Danish  stage,  the  rarest  talent  of  the  whole 
country ;  he  who  has  seen  the  ballets  of  Bour- 
nonrille,  perfect  works  of  art  of  their  kind, — 
will  acknowledge  that  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
North  has  given  an  ennobling  influence  to  the 
magic  power  of  the  drama ;  that  the  theatre  is 
not  only  for  pleasure.  We  do  not  merely 
amuse  ourselves,  we  become  better  while  we 
are  amused.  The  mind  is  lifted  up  to  a  noble 
longing  after  a  higher,  a  more  beautiful  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  every-day  life,  to  a  presen- 
timent of  the  grandeur  of  the  human  being, 
whether  in  his  deepest  suffering  or  his  highest 
pleasure. 

That  which  at  the  present  time,  beyond 
everything  else,  distinguishes  the  dramatic  art 
of  Denmark  is  its  nationality ;  its  popular  cha- 
racter, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  They 
are  the  people's  own  heroes  and  heroines ;  their 
own  good  old  times,  which  cause  the  popular 
heart  to  beat  for  Palnatoke,  Hakon,  Jarl,  Queen 
Margarota,  Axel,  and  Valborg ;  it  is  their  own 
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follies  and  their  own  original  charaoten  which 
make  them  laugh  80  heartily  at  the  comedies 
of  Holberg,  at  the  **  April  Fools/'  and  many 
other  later  pieces ;  it  is  the  poetical,  mystical, 
life  of  the  people  which  charms  so  much  in 
*'The  Elyes,"  in  the  <<  Disguised  Swan,"  and 
the  '*  Fairies'  Hill ;"  it  is  the  present,  eyery-day 
life  oyer  which  the  people  laugh  or  cry  in  <*  A 
Sunday  at  Amager,"  **Mr.  Saveall,"  **  Oppo- 
site Neighbours,"  and  such  like.  In  this  way 
the  drama  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 
strengthen  the  national  mind. 

I  had  been  told  indeed,  that  the  theatres 
in  Copenhagen  were  ftaill,  but  that  the  churches 
on  the  contrary,  stood  empty,  and  that  but 
little  edification  was  to  be  expected  therefrom. 
I  found  it  to  be  otherwise.  I  found  the 
churches  to  be  filled  with  people,  and  I  heard 
in  them  excellent  preachers,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  living  delivery,  but  of  their 
living  doctrines.  Bishop  Mtsstxb,  BIabtbn- 
SBN,  and  Pauli  ^re  Christian  teachers  whom 
no  one  can  hear  vrithout  admiration  and  de- 
light; and  in  Varton,  the  church  in  which  old 
Grundtvio  preaches  powerfully  every  Sunday, 
may  be  heard  singing  (often  to  the  old  popular 
melodies),  which  proves  that  the  people  is  also 
an  assembly — a  **  congregation." 

There,  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  long 
since,  when  it  was  otherwise  with  the  religious 
life  of  Denmark ;  when  this  seemed  to  be  an  ex- 
tanguished  flame ;  when  theology  lay  bound  in 
narrow  forms ;  when  the  teachers  lacked  spirit, 
and  the  hearers  devotion.  But  a  people  cannot 
be  bom  again  without  its  being  so  in  the  depths 
of  its  existence — without  becoming  more  con- 
scious of  its  central  as  well  as  of  its  outward  life. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  people  of  Denmark.  In 
every  circle  of  social  life^  in  the  church,  in 
art,  in  science,  in  government,  has  the  new 
spring  called  forth  new  life,  new  forms  of  light 
I  will  now  speak  of  the  bearers  of  light,  of  the 
happy  "children  of  the  reddening  dawn,"  to 
whom  it  was  permitted  to  bring  forth  the  new 
light;  of  the  men  of  genius,  of  the  great  men 
of  Denmark,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  who 
have  been  produced  within  this  century.  And 
we  question  whether  history  can  show  any 
country  where,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and 
out  of  80  small  a  population,  so  great  a  number 
of  distinguished  spirits  have  been  produced. 

In  the  morniDg  of  the  century,  Mynster 
and  Geundtvio  stood  prominently  forth  in  the 
church,  announcing,  with  the  fire  of  the  Spirit, 
and  ¥rith  words  of  power,  the  old,  eternally  new 
doctrines  of  religion.  Mynster,  scientific,  expli- 
cit, harmonious ;  Grundtvig  (a  volcanic  nature), 
with  all  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  old  pro- 
phets. Mynster's  spiritual  discourses  soon 
spread  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
Grundtvig's  hymns,  as  well  as  Ingemann's  and 


Boye's,  gaT«  new  life  to  the  ohiireh  song  of 
Denmark.  To  these  sucoeeded  many  remark- 
able Christian  thinkers  and  pastora,  yet  far 
before  them  all  still  etaad  these  two,  Mynater 
with  the  fire  of  youth  beneath  his  snow-white 
hair,  proclaiming  the  immortal  word  of  hope, 
whilst  Grundtvig,  foremost  among  the  seers 
and  bards  of  Denmark,  oasts  flaming  glances 
now  over  the  deeps  of  immortal  life,  now  over 
the  myths  of  antiquity,  which  he  interprets 
into  philosophic  themes  and  poems,  then  orer 
the  young  dawning  day  of  Scandinavia,  and 
the  union  of  the  sister  peoples. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  new  birth  of  litera- 
ture after  the  Reformation  began  with  a  deeply 
religions  tone.  It  was  the  hymns  of  Exvoo's 
which  commenced,  as  it  were,  that  epoch,  and 
the  hymns  of  Eingo  afford  still  the  most  popu- 
lar reading  of  the  Danish  people.  Next  after 
Kingo  comes  Holberg,  in  whom  the  national 
comic  humour  showed  itself^  and  at  onoe  burst 
forth  into  bloom.  People  say  that  Holberg 
was  melancholy  and  sometimes  misanthropic. 
I  can  easily  believe  it  How  can  a  person  be 
otherwise  who  incessantly  occupies  himself 
with  the  follies  and  failings  of  his  fellow-beings  ? 
These  two,  so  unlike  in  genius,  stand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To- 
wards its  close  comes  Evald,  another  deeply 
serious  and  pious  bardic  nature,  in  whom  ap- 
pear  glimpses  of  the  popular  life,  mostly  in 
Idylls.  To  him  succeeded  the  humorous  poets, 
Wessel  and  Baooesev.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  people  and  its  art  had  its 
full  development 

It  was  a  Norman,  but  of  Danish  descent, 
born  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Norway — ^it 
was  Henrik  STsrFXNS  who  awoke  the  slumber- 
ing seed  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. .  Ardent,  full  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  capitol  of 
Denmark  in  the  year  1806,  as  a  lecturer  on 
the  philosophy  which  foretold  a  new  teaching  of 
life,  of  thought,  of  the  principles  and  innermost 
life  of  everything.  By  his  captivating  power, 
by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the  ideal  of  life ; 
inexhaustible  in  his  grand  views,  designs,  and 
presentiments,  he  carried  every  one  along  with 
him.  He  went  forth  like  a  fire-ship,  casting 
forth  and  all  around  him  burning  words,  inflam- 
mable lightning.     And  they  communicated  fire. 

There  stood  around  him  then  the  morning 
stars  which  were  ascending  on  the  horizon  of 
Denmark,  in  the  twilight  of  the  early  dawn — 
the  young  worshippers  of  poetry  and  science — 
and  listened  and  learned.  But  Steffens,  rich 
in  genius  but  one-sided,  glowing  but  obscure, 
could  not  retain  his  hold  on  them.  All  stooped 
down  to  drink  from  the  rich  waters  of  the 
Urdar  fountain  of  life,  and  arose  to  go  each 
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on  Ida  own  waj,  apart  from  the  t«aeher.  But 
they  had  drunk  deep  of  the  wells  of  life,  and 
went  forth  with  a  yet  deeper  consoiovusness  of 
their  own  Toeation  and  power.  They  had  been 
breathed  upon  by  a  creative  spirit,  and  they 
now  went  forth  theraselvee  as  creators.  And 
the  day  rose  gloriously  over  the  North. 

Perfect,  fully  armed — ^like  Minerra  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter — ^was  bom  the  Northern  Tra- 
gedy, not  Orecian,  not  Shakesperian,  but  Soan- 
dinaviaa;  with  its  ground  in  the  northern 
popular  tradition  and  history;  the  northern 
heroic  life,  with  its  peculiar  colouring  in  hatred 
and  love ;  its  lyricaJi  inspirations ;  its  powerful 
etery-day  mode  of  thought,  and  the  great 
moral  purport  which  it  discoyers  in  the  life 
and  the  combat  of  its  gods  and  its  giants.  In 
transfigured  glory  stood  forward  on  the  stage, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  its  heroes  and 
hennnes  of  old,  its  antique  saga  and  song. 
And  cTcn  to  this  day  the  happy  poet,  the 
father  of  northern  tragedy — ^need  we  indeed 
name  Adam  Ochlenschlager  ? — still  youthful 
and  strong,  with  oreatiye  energy  gathers  up  new 
laurels  to  those  he  has  already  won,  as  just 
lately  in  his  heroic  poem,  Begner  Lodbrook. 

CHAPTBB  lY. 

B.  S.  Ikgemann  is,  perhaps,  in  a  still  higher 
sense  than  Ochlenschlager,  a  popular  poet,  and 
in  him  eyerything  which  belongs  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  popular  temper  of  Denmark,  loving, 
deep-thoughted,  lively  and  vigorous,  seems  at 
once  to  have  found  life  and  expression.  Inge- 
mann  has  created  the  historical  romance  of  the 
North.  This  romance,  with  its  peculiar  figures, 
its  great  dramatic  scenes,  its  pure  spirit,  its 
deep  feeling,  its  fresh  life,  has  given  birth  to 
two  miracles.  It  has  made  the  history  of 
Doimark  dear  to  the  Swedes,  and  it  has  taught 
the  peasantry  of  Denmark  to  read  romances. 
Ingemann's  romances  have  been  read  by  the 
people  of  Denmark  as  no  other  books  have 
been  read,  except  the  Bible  and  the  hymn- 
book.  TJie  peasant  possesses  them,  and  through 
them  he  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  of  his 
country  and  its  movements.  On  these  subjects 
he  can  enlighten  foreigners.  In  doing  this,  he 
refers  to  the  books  of  Ingemann,  to  obtain 
which  he  had  gladly  paid  the  money  won  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  In  reading  them  he 
often  forgets  the  time  for  sleep  after  the  labour 
of  the  day.  He  sits  up  late  with  his  family  that 
he  may  read  Ingemann.     He  cannot  do  better. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  our  time  about  litera- 
ture for  the  people.'*'    Much  seal  is  shown  for 

*  In  Dmrnark  mooh  hu  been  done  succeMftiUy  in  this 
vi^fSnd  the"  Society  for  the  Right  Use  of  the  Freedom  of 
ttM  PieM,**  hu  nnderstood  Its  own  basinesa,  and  the  taite 
if  the  pMpto.    Abore  fl?e  hundred  drcolatlng  UbnrlM^ 


it,  and  much  labour  spent,  and  books  for  the 
people  are  prepared,  consisting  of  pragmatical 
treatises,  useful  and  learned  compositions, 
which  are  sent  forth  to  enlighten  and  educate 
the  people.  And  the  people  read  them — ^little 
or  not  at  all  I  The  people  are  poetical,  the 
people  are  romantic,  the  people  are  full  of  hu- 
mour. They  love  old  stories,  heroic  poems, 
love-songs,  ballads,  and  jests.  The  people  have 
a  deeply  religious  feeling.  The  heart  of  life 
throbs  in  their  heart.  Literature  for  the  peo- 
ple must  be  kindred  to  this  heart,  must  awaken 
responses  in  all  its  strings.  An  author  who 
can  do  this,  while  he  elevates  the  moral  sense 
and  purifies  the  taste,  will  be  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  and  their  benefactor.  He  will 
ennoble  at  the  same  time  that  he  amuses.  In- 
gemann does  this. 

Ingemann  is  a  sow-man.  [A  man  who  sows 
seeds  in  the  acre  or  earth.  F.  B.]  The  germs 
of  a  high  and  holy  understanding  of  life  and 
of  existence  lie  in  all  that  he  writes, — heroic 
poems,  drama,  romances,  legends,  and  songs. 
In  every  case  he  makes  use  only  of  the  disso- 
nances of  life  to  produce  therefrom  the  purest 
harmonies ;  in  every  case  is  his  voice  heard  as 
a  reconciled  and  reconciling  spirit.  Happy  he! 
To  him  life  has  no  night,  merely  twilight,  and 
the  human  heart,  history,  nature,  the  stars  of 
the  firmament,  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  and  the 
moss  of  the  field,  all  are  sacred  symbols  (or 
hieroglyphs),  from  which  he  is  able  to  read 
holy  and  sanctifying  words.  "  The  Wonder- 
Child,"  which  he  wrote,  over  whom  magic 
had  no  power,  but  who  had  power  over  every- 
thing, and  could  deliver  the  spirits  bound  by 
demon  fetters — that  *•  Wonder-Child"  lies  in  all 
his  poems.  And  what  marvel  ?  It  lies  in  truth 
written  in  his  own  heart. 

The  woods  and  lakes  of  8oro — a  region  of 
peaceful  beauty — surround  the  house  of  the 
poet,  like  a  mirror  of  his  soul  and  his  domestic 
life.  Murmur  gently,  groves  of  Sowj,  murmur 
long  around  the  beloved  poet,  joyfully  and 
softly  as  the  spirit  of  his  life.  Bear  to  him 
voices  from  the  kindly  genius  that  he  has 
awoke,  the  voices  from  friends  near  and  afar, 
who  preserve  his  image  in  their  grateful  hearts 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  memories  from 
<<  Denmark  with  the  verdant  shore  by  the  spark- 
ling  waves." 


calculated  for  the  peasantry  and  the  working  claswi,  are 
at  this  time  opened  !n  I>enmark,  and  all  that  b  needed  Is 
to  provide  books  enongh  to  latMy  the  deaire  fat  them. 
For  forty  years  has  this  society  been  hi  operation;  4uring 
thirty  under  the  direction  of  that  sealous  statesman,  Privy- 
Councillor  Collin,  and  the  results  of  his  active  exertions 
are  seen  in  the  increasing  taste  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
handicraftsmen  Ibr  pleasures  of  a  higher  order.  Ale* 
houses  and  clubs  are  less  visited,  the  home  is  more  beloTcd, 
and  reading  In  the  family  circle  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
evenings,  gives  a  new  delight  and  a  new  Interest  to  the 
ftmUylift. 
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With  Oohlenachlager  and  Ingemann  the  lite- 
rature of  Denmark  made  its  way  beyond  the 
North,  and  became  European.  And  this  has 
been  done  also  in  some  measure  by  Hbbtz,  who, 
with  the  magic  spell  of  the  poet,  has  taken 
possession  of  foreign  lands  with  his  "  King 
Rhene's  Daughter."  Hertz  is  distinguished 
in  Danish  literature  from  his  having  developed 
in  the  drama  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  war-ballad  with  its  vigorous  life, 
its  melancholy,  mystical  tone,  is  the  key-note 
of  his  poetical  inspiration,  penetrated  at  the 
same  time  by  a  lofty  and  moral  gravity.  Thus 
also  is  Hauch,  natural  philosopher  and  poet. 
An  ardent  and  enthusiastic  character,  he  seeks 
to  unite  in  one  science  and  poetry.  His  earth 
haa  a  glowing  hearth ;  his  flowers  spring  up  from 
a  deep  and  spiritual  soil.  The  tragic  solemnity 
of  life,  the  night  of  existence,  afford  to  him 
light  only  out  of  darkness.  There  gleams  forth 
in  his  poems,  romances,  fairy  tales,  and  dramas, 
a  gloomy  but  a  warmly  beaming  eye.  This 
was  given  to  him  by  his  genius  and  the  bitter- 
sweet experiences  of  life.  Paludaw  Molleb, 
whose  last  great  epic,  Adam  Homo,  published 
during  the  last  winter  in  Copenhagen,  produced 
a  great  effect,  is  a  man  of  deep  thought  in 
TCTse,  in  which  he  has  attained  extraordinary 
faeility  and  perfection.  Whilst  his  rich,  poetic 
nature  loves  to  penetrate  into  the  deepest 
mines  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  bring  thence 
the  fine  gold,  while  he  applies  the  fire  of  satire 
to  the  dross,  to  the  rubbish  of  life,  of  thought, 
and  of  feeling,  Chbistian  Winter  sings  the 
Idylls  of  the  country-life  of  his  native  land  in 
poems  80  living  and  fresh,  that  the  Danes  fancy 
they  feel  in  them  the  odours  of  fresh  hay,  and 
of  the  flowers  of  their  meadows. 

J.  C.  Hmbero  has  long  stood  amongst  the 
literati  of  Denmark,  as  one  of  the  rocks  in  tlic 
sea  against  which  the  ships  strike.  He  has 
introduced  into  Denmark  a  higher  and  more 
'scientific  criticism.  Whether  that  was  always 
high  enough,  smd  scientific  enough,  in  the 
Ittghest  sense  of  scientific,  this  is  not  the  place 
te  consider ;  but  'we  have  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising any  judgment-seat  in  literature,  higher 
than  that  which  sooner  or  later  forms  itself  in  the 
living  heart  of  the  people  themselves.  Certain 
it  is,  ihat  Heiberg  has  laboured  greatly  for 
the  intellectual  development  of  his  countrymen, 
not  only  through  his  Holberg-like  tendency, 
but  still  more  from  his  strong  perception  of  the 
excellent  which  he  acknowledges,  and  from  his 
own  poetical  creations,  especially  in  the  drama. 
That  peculiar  kind  of  vaudeville  which  he 
created  for  Denmark,  continues  still  to  be 
the  favourite  amusement  of  the  public.  And 
the  flowers  which  the  rock  bears  at  this  time, 
testify  to  a  genial  and  fruitful  soil. 


All  these  last-named  authors  and  poets, 
though  important  in  the  literature  of  Den- 
mark, are  still  but  little  known  in  foreign 
countries.  But  upon  the  <<  green  island," 
there  sprang  up  one  day  a  little,  unpretending 
flower,  to  which  nobody  paid  any  attention. 
Many  people  looked  disparagingly  down  upon 
the  little  thing,  and  called  it  a  mere  no- 
thing. Some  took  care  of  its  growth.  The  sun 
loved  the  flower,  and  oast  upon  it  his  bright 
beams.  The  leaves  unfolded  themselves,  as- 
8ume<l  beautiful  forms  and  colours.  Th^  took 
wings,  loosened  themselves  from  their  mother- 
earth  and  flew  forth,  over  the  whole  earth,  as 
singing  Saga-birds.  Everywhere  people  ga- 
thered themselves  together  to  listen,  great  and 
small,  old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned, 
in  court  and  in  cottage ;  and  as  they  listened, 
they  felt  themselves  alternately  amused  and 
affected.  They  became  more  cheerful,  more 
gentle  of  spirit;  whilst  a  world  of  lovely  en- 
chantments passed  before  their  curious  glance. 
Everywhere  have  people  hailed  with  aatonish- 
ment  and  delight  these  beautiful  winged  legends, 
gifted  with  colours  and  tones  which  seem  to 
belong  to  a  world  more  beautiful,  more  serene 
than  this.  Who  in  the  educated  world  has  not 
heard  speak  of  Hans  Christian  Andbrsbn's 
"Fairy  Tales  for  Children?"  In  the  child, 
they  awaken  the  thoughtful  man ;  and  ve,  full- 
grown  people,  are  again  converted  by  them  into 
good  and  happy  children.  Andersen  himself, 
13  a  "  Wonder-Child,"  whom  some  good  fairy 
has  gifted  in  the  cradle.  His  life  is  a  real 
fairy  tale,  in  which  the  poor  lad  who  began  his 
career  in  lowliness  and  want,  closes  it  with 
honour  and  good  luck :  it  began  in  the  humble 
cottage,  and  it  ends  in  the  saloons  of  even 
royal  palaces.  ILnown  and  honoured  also  as 
a  romance- writer  and  lyrical  poet,  Andersen's 
true  and  peculiar  mastership,  his  originality 
and  his  immortality  are  in  his  tales.  In  these 
he  is  second  to  no  one.  In  these,  he  is  die  son 
of  the  legendary  North,  where  Samund  and 
Snorro  sing  wonderful  adventures ;  where  the 
oldest  story-teller,  the  old  woman  Turida,  aate 
in  the  twilight  of  history  by  the  flaines  of 
Hecla,  relating  old  tales,  which  have  come 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  story  has  changed  since  then. 
Its  theme  is  now  no  longer  the  deeds  of  violence 
and  the  vengeance  of  blood,  and  the  long,  long 
hatred  which  grew  silently  from  year  to  year 
among  contending  kindred,  until,  like  the  ava- 
lanche of  the  Alps,  it  was  precipitated  by  its 
own  weight,  and  crushing  all  that  came  in  its 
way,  found  rest  only  in  the  graves  which  it 
dug.  These  stories  belong  to  far-past  times. 
These  latest  are  children  of  light,  and  bear  its 
beams  over  the  children  of  men. 
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EDanaa  daDt'lrmf>  with  itrge  itrm  eufb  op4a  at  the 

firtmJ  lit  Uw  vriiti  with  a  hud,  sad  edged  with  irhlM 

PbduS.  B<nuietof1lgh[ErMnTslTet,wlUibonill«iat 

•1  lb  right  Undei^lrlniBiiig  of  cbeDlUo.  Pudonus  dT 
dark  bnim  Ttlret,  omunentpd  Id  fropC  ftod  oja  e»rb 
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It  tlw  Fnoeh  cM  It,  ud  Ivf*  balow.    Jap*  fall,  Witt 
nUm  d«p  pliitJ. 

Tbe  trluming  of  thB  nbs  Li  &  fMngs  compoHd  of  rtflb 
biHli  chuiUlM  uid  illk  fring*.     The  chenUls  fi>niu  u  i 
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Fjodu  0-    Tbitc^  de  rilU- — Bonnet  wi' 
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In  the  hollowe  of  the  tulle.  On  Dsi:h  ilde  ii  a  thick  rlarta 
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,    Hiuusl  OotTtrxi. 


pi^iit  with  b.rthi 


tlu  fllgs   dT  ths  Q| 


Uea  like  that  on  Uit  aktrt.     Oomca 
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IfttBfft  AjI«It  with  fimbnldUT  amgtaUe  And  TnlmolaliQM. 
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OBDB  AHD   MUBIO  BSSPSOTrULLT  DIDIOATID   TO   *<THAT  MAH!" 

OF   L*****. 

BT  JOHN   H.   RHETN. 
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That    woman's  heart ia  a      prioeleM paail,  We       allofva  know  full     well;  But 


p^^^^^^^ 


^^^3 


^^^1^ 


E^3^^ 


^^ 


^^^^^s^^m 


^ 


ore  -  ry  pearl  in  an     (^s  -  ter  giows^  And  the  oyster  Is  oaaed  in  a     shell. 


And 


1^^^^^^^^ 


fgng' 


f 


\^^^^^^^^ 
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many  a  man,  with  a   oonniog     plan  To  fbraa  itito  tteaanre  to  ykHHt 


Hat  won  him  a  girl,  while  he 


^^^^^^^^^^^m 


«a#- 


iSf: 


*=D 


f-T-r 


? 


P^^^^H- 


^^1 


^^^^^ 


loet  fhe  pearl  That  lajin  her  hoeomoon  -  eealed,        Hat  won  him  a  girl,  while  he   loet  the  pearl  that 


f??^ 


g K 


I     1     I 


EEEEE 


P 


ri?i: 


p^tTi  r  f 


T~r 


■#     ,  J3fc  . 


^^T^^l 


laj  in  her  bosom  oon  •  oealed. 


i 


^asaE  i^^F^^ff^^^E^  g^^E^  ^^fefe :  jgjj^ : 


szooaDTius. 

with  their  llngera  would  open  the  ihell, 

Am  if  that  were  the  natural  way; 
Some,  with  the  harsh  and  brutal  iteel, 

Would  torture  their  delicate  prey ; 
Otfaera  are  told  that  a  wedge  of  gold 

At  length  will  be  sure  to  preTSil  :— 
Sat  I  have  a  plan,  Tand  beat  It  who  oan  t) 

That  nerer  was  known  to  ftil. 


TBXBD  ▼BUIK. 

0  place  this  wondrous  shell  on  the  Jire 

Of  true-bom  Loti^  and  lol 
'Twill  open  its  ralves  of  its  own  aooord, 

As  soon  as  it  feels  the  glow! 
Then  the  Oyster,  as  well  as  the  oyster^ihell. 

The  steel  and  the  gold  may  datm; 
But  the  PiASL  shall  rest  on  the  bnndng  breast, 

That  kindles  the  magleal  flame ! 
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■rarnattiM.   ffhatimagesof hon-Drdoes 
not  this  instinct  stinmon  to  its  aid ! 


"To  die,  wd  r>  <"  k«i»  not  when 

To  111  Id  oold  olirtnirtkm,  ud  to  nt; 
nil  RDtCbl*  wtra  raoHon  to  bMone 
A  ksMdvd  dod;  ud  the  drltKbUd  ip<T 
To  bitb«  In  StiT  Hood*,  or  to  iwldii 
In  thrilling  w^ni  of  Ihlrk-riblml  Ite; 
To  be  Impitaoned  In  Uie  ilewllli  wind*, 

The  pendent  wniM ;  or  to  to  wo™  lluu 
Of  (hoH,  tli»t  liwleM  uid  IncertBln  U» 
Im^lne ■  '"" 


Tim 


n  loi.(hed  <rorldlT  Ufe, 


ThU  tge,  nolle,  pennrj,  impriKnuneo' 
0«i  lu  on  nitni*  tt »  p«^l" 
To  whU  we  bu  of  dektb." 

Nor  is  it  fear  onlj  th«t  uke  the  with- 
holding of  tlie  fit«l  Bhaara.  A  nobkr 
motive  often  prompto  the  cry  for  life. 
The  dying  motimr,  aa  ahe  thinki  of  the 
little  ones  ahe  ia  to  leaTe  behind,  prays, 
pattioHoUlj/  prays,  for  their  sake  Ut  be 
spared;  njth  Mn.  Oegood  in  one  of  her 
sweetest  lays,  she  may  sky. 


"AbilKmeiteT' 
We«T»»dwor 
Tlut  Andi  »  ec 


1— .Ibelt  mj  beui  !•  ^mn> 


Thibb  are  those  aodonbtedly  who  may  sin- 
cerely pray,  with  ancient  Pistol, 

■■  Alitldte  mr  doMUl  di;!, 

let  grleroni,  ghutlf,  giploE  woimdi 

tJntwlne  the  ilrtiri  thiw.    Oodm,  ABopoa,  I  h^;" 

or  think,  with  Cseoa, 

e  thst  cBti  off  twent 

Ita  off  •■>  BUT  y^"* 
who  are  nnwUling  patiently  to  wut 

"Tfll  tbe  DMtllilca  do  cnt  tha  tbnwl  of  life;' 
who  might  even  say,  with  Cleopatra  to  the  aap, 

"Oome,  Uunmortiil  wnteh, 
WItb  th;  ihup  leetb  tU(  knot  Intrtulala 
Of  Ufe  »t  onoe  DnUer 
Bome,  yea  how  many,  young  and  loring  wives, 
who  heart-broken  and  in  deapdr  oter  a  haa- 
band  wrecked  on  the  quicksand  of  intempe- 
rance, are  ready  to  ery  ont,  with  Amaria  in 
the  Legend  of  Sir  Ooyon, 
"Oome,  tlm;  eena  won;  eonu,  iweatett  DeMb  to  n*. 
And  Uke  ftwv  Uib  long  l«lt  locttaCd  light :" 

and  yet,  when 

"  Tlu  ftrlngs  of  Ilh  t«(ln  to  oruk," 

they  find  the  web  "is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together  j"  they  shrink,  and  call  on  Atro- 
pos  to  withhold  a  while  the  dreadftil  ahean. 
The  fear  of  death  ia  the  oommon  Instinat  of 


Mj  ftuk  and  mUc  All*,  In  wbow  bin  tott, 
Wild  }i)T  ud  puiiuiUe  wo  eltemte  riu; 
VhoaecbHk  (he  moniliij  to  her  Kni  flliinua; 
Who*  UtUo,  loring  he«t »  word,  »  gjuoe, 
Cu  nrij  to  grief  or  glH;  who  1i»tm  ber  pUj-, 
Aol  put!  op  her  tweel  Donlh  tnd  dimpled  una* 
8aeh  ramigit  tCir  ■  klm,  mod  eoftlj  ttkt, 
WHh  her  clew,  Botftilke  TOtoe,  'Do  yoo  lore  Bel' 
.^  in  K  iCa« .' *h,  let  me  nm  be  bjr, 

Pardon,  Und  reader,  if  the  pictnre  has  made 
us  aad.     hook  upon  that  mysterioas  thread. 

and  count  not  the  question  inopportune,  even 
^  thia  festal  seaaon — for,  of  the  many  thoua- 
ids  for  whose  ejea  this  paragraph  Is  written, 
there  are  certainly  lome  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  before  this  sheet  meete  the  light, 
"Their  (breid  of  lift  i«  ipnn"— 


Shut  not,  then,  the  thought  of  death  from  thy 
heart.  Look  onee  more  upon  the  picture. 
Clotho,  tiie  eldest  of  the  fatal  Three,  has  begun 
to  spin,  Laohesis  with  heaven-directed  hand  is 
diaposing,  the  mysterlooa  iJiread  of  our  eiia- 
tenoe : — when,  when,  dread  Atropos,  ahall  f Ay 
office  commence  t — J.  B.  H. 


t«iu— Thta  UlBDtnl  mod  r«pWIJ  lialiiK  utlrt, 

1   fferfi  «ri«  .^ftrf  (n  Jrt,"  |j  ■  nepfaeo  lo 
llh,  one  of  tlw  MtbOrt  of  -  B^Klod  AdjMMM." 


intbib]  HplruU.     Hit  arigiskl  detigai  mida  iboBt 


thb  pnlot  In  llJattntrDn  of  the  worki  of  Wuhlnglon 
Irrfng  ud  Uuhs  of  hlg  UDcle,  eidted  gml  oipecUtloni. 
AcoirdlDglj,  h?  wu  pluxd  In  k  tituktloji  to  coiomeiice 
ndouilT  BDd  JD  eimsit,  B  (brmsl  Hriei  of  BtDdiaa  aniud 
to  prcpftn  him  for  the  ascaHfiil  punult  of  ut  u  > 
proTi-Hilim.  Be  ajtiuiced  rspldlj.  ud  i¥«<T«d  flittering 
eocoaregeniDDt  from  luch  men  u  air  Frincli  Cbsntir 
ud  Hlr  IKild  WUkle,  tbe  litter  famleblag  him  with  t. 
recommendilorr  letter  m  ■  probatioaur  Btnitant  Id  Ui* 
Rajsl  Aisdsm;,  dT  whicli  inatllntlon  bs  ia  nan  in  u»- 
dite,  lOd  nlth  th«  prospect  of  lu  etiJj  iidml»ion  Into 


the  p1ctiirB0f"OiBibnB»Dd  Ototto,"  which  it  onw  ilreir 
itteDlIon  to  Mm,  ind  nlKd  eipactiUoni  vbkh  alnn  U»D 
hire  been  fallj  ttillied,  lEtbougb  ba  Ifl  ja(  odIj  In  bll 

Hlfl  work!  have  bnn  occMloiiiJlJ  fkmllliTlied  to  tba 
Am«iicui  paUlc  Hli  plcttuv  of  "Dr.  Johuoa  Rcidlng 
tfan  Ma.  of  tbs  Tlev  Of  Wikrflald  In  Ooldmnltb'i  Lodg- 
IngB,"  wu  engriTed  fbr  the  Edectle  Migulne,  ind  pob- 
Ildiad  In  the  ODmber  for  Junrr,  IMS.  The  Art-Unloii 
of  London  luned  i  IJtbognpbie  print  of  hli  picture  of 
"  Ls  FleDr*!  Depirture,"  ind  "  aoldnnith  on  hl>  TnTsI^' 
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dUMd  the  plctun  ef  'Dr.  Johnmi  In  tha  ut»Rio 
Lord  CbHterfldit,''  ul  u  tlii  whDl«  of  (hat  anpul 
lecitUm  1>  tunrln  amnt  of  pabliatloa  Is  the  ArUJDi 
(■  work  tbntlidtrlBg  man  tbrtlH  dllTailiinoflHtali 
ud  tit  munAetarei  Id  (ho  United  Btitei  Uun  par 
kll  other  Duuai  tofalher),  It  vlll  bod  bo  uearible  I 
on  both  lUei  of  the  Atlutlc 

Hla  flnbjfleti  ue  gmMtily  ehoeen  from  thoee  deparU 
menti  of  literature  lea  frvquentlr  adopted  a*  fantlKhlag 


bellntluKaf  tbaTolu 
LDDwIedge  of  affalra,  u 


D,  tor  InjtaDoe,  wbo  hai  mttt  hi 

ODldluiia  let  Shlriej  keep  her 
ir  nl(hl"  (p.  SM)  -irltbonl  van 


of  hla  art.  Indoatiy  aed  afipU^llon  are  no  laea  a^ipuwit 
ttwn  iDTenllTe  pmln^  and  hj  thla  hafipr  nnloD  Id  Ur. 
Ward,  the  highen  anlldpatloni  eiirt  aa  to  hli  futara 

which  he  baa  aeleoted  a>  hli  proTinca.— J.  & 

Wa  acknovled^  oar  Indebtadneaa  to  Maaara.  OoopU, 
Vlbart  A  Co .  fbr  their  eonrteaT  in  parmlttlDg  the  ooj^ta 
br  thla  Haguina  of  ona  or  two  of  tha  priata  thay  pnb- 
llahed  from  pLcturei  belon^D^  to  the  Jreneb  nhool  of 
ut.    Tha  angriTlDgB  nfamd  to  wen  lna«l  laat  iprlng, 


aeami  to  bs  perftf^tl^  at  bom*  in  maqlj  affain»  thai  the 
doabt  Tulihee,  aod  we  feel  fcr  the  moment  that  nooe  hot 
a  man  hai  written  the  book.  Yat  x  wa  proend  lowwda 
the  eloaa  of  tha  Tolnmi^  and  eee  the  Ikmlliar.  the  tnl; 
wonderful  Hqaalntum  which  tha  anthor  haa  with  the 
femalfl  cbancter,  we  are  half  diapoved  to  donbt  the  tm- 
gona  conclnrloD*  and  to  agrea  with  Har^  Howltt,  who  la 
her  Laat  latter  iaiji*  Ln  apeaklng  of  fihlrleji  "  wa  aappoae 


Wa  an  Tvqnattad  hj  tha  Aioaflivit  pnbliahoEw  to  bj 
that  SUrlaj  le  ^ren  bj  them  Id  two  fbrmi— tha  Ubnzj 
■dltioDt  ISmo.  Id  moalln,  aJid  tha  fihoap  popolar  atjla  in 
paper  corers. 

Lira  or  AiHin  OBin,  D Jl.,  LL.D.  Iftti  York :  Sobat 
Oirler ^ Bfatttri.  AUwhoknovanjthingDfthecharafter 
and  bablta  of  Dr.  Oreen,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  prcaeot 
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pntod— ofJaDe  Sjn,    That 


ir  bla  methodical  habita. 
ewoDttoeipeetonlrlD  , 
Id  llfb  a  dallj  raglatn  of 
111  dtath.     This  /ettiat«r 


aatflblDgrvphf .  Terr  few  of  them,  h 
prixate.  The  anthor,  daring  mneh  of 
Intlmatalj  related  than  anj  ntber  oni 


obuaeter— a  iptdcg  of  writing  In  ■ 
— Itlaiuperlorlotbatbrmar.  The 
Introdnixd.  glilng  the  author  a  fiL 
plaj  la  this  re«poet  hla  peculiar 
menljF  tethe  leading  character*,  to 


artlclea  adoptad.  BeaUsa  thla,  ha  waa  to  hla  latcat  dj 
ei  Dpporiunlt/  to  dla-  deep);  tinctured  with  the  ol<^&abloDeit  patrloQam  of  t 
laatgBDeralloD.  Under  the  InSunucsc  of  thla  ipirlt,  wbl 
yet  aboj,  ba  waa  Impatient  fOr  the  arrlTal  of  hlearitoeo 
jear,  that  hemigbtbepennlttedtDahanlderanalQiuak 

thla  Initmment  bj  drilling  with  a  wwolni  one)  and 
march  againat  the  In vadera  of  hla  native  lotl;  he  waa  In 
mtlelj  acqual  n  ted  with  Dr.  Wl' 


wcmanj  capable  of    . 


ti  aaailona  la  Pbllad^t 
e  Bltbop  White;  ho  aa 


doaa  not  aa  a  whola  prodace  that  powarfal  Impnaalon 
which  waa  left  on  the  mlod  bjr  Itaprvdeceaaor. 
Tha  qnaation  of  Ita  aothorahlp-'Or  rtthar  of  tha  aa 
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aplaa  fomewhAt  dUbrent  ftom  UuA  whleh  hM  been  pur- 
siud.  At  Um  aame  time^  howeTer,  muI  in  the  aame  degree 
that  this  was  done,  would  tbe  Tslne  of  the  work  hare  been 
diminiiihwt,  m  an  original  oontribation  to  American  hia- 
torj.    We  oommend,  therefore^  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Jone% 
to  whom  was  assigned  the  difflcalt  task  of  bringing  out 
this  biography,  and  also  of  the  lamily  whose  wishes  were 
eonsolted  in  regard  to  the  matter,  in  retaining  as  nearly 
M  possiUe  intact  the  original  record  of  this  renerable 
octogenarian.     The  book  may  not  command  as  many 
Raders  now,  as  it  might  hare  done,  had  the  matter  been 
thiovn  into  the  crucible  of  authorship^  and  a  new,  snc> 
duet,  symmetrical  biography  been  written.    But  we  feel 
atsored  that  its  permanent  ralue  is  enhanced  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  its  temporary  popularity  has  been  sacrificed.  It 
has  that  kind  of  ralne  which  increases,  instead  of  dlmi- 
niahing,  with  age.    Its  ralue  will  be  greater,  and  will  be 
BMKv  appreciated,  a  hundred  yean  hence  than  it  is  now. 
The  student  of  history  in  lOoO  may  smile,  as  we  do  now, 
to  find  it  grarely  recorded  that  on  a  particular  day  and 
boor  the  Tenerable  patriarch  of  American  Presbyterianism 
"lost  his  cow,"  or  *<  purchased  cantelopes  and  oystersy 
hnt  he  may  also  find  in  the  aame  accurate  record,  what 
perhaps  might  not  otherwiae  be  credited,  that  in  the  pre- 
sideiiey  of  Ihr.  Witherspoon  a  student  of  Princeton  could  be 
«dmitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  did  not 
know  the  Qreek  alphabet,  and  the  Latin  Salutatory  be 
assigned  t6  one  who  could  net  construe  it  after  it  had  been 
vritien  for  him  by  the  President  I 

Bot  we  have  already  extended  this  notice  much  beyond 
rtat  we  intended.  We  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  that 
while  the  work  has  not,  and  was  not  meant  to  have,  that 
popular  east  which  would  commend  it  to  the  general 
teader,  yet  to  Presbyterians,  and  especially  to  Prince- 
tottiaoa,  In  whatever  part  of  the  wide  republic  they  may 
be  f>aaa,  the  volume  is  one  of  very  peculiar  Interest  and 
value. 

RiCBHOHn'B  l>oxESTio  POKYRARUu.  J^ew  York:  Carter 
d  Braiker*,  It  is  not  always  those  who  seek  distinction  as 
anllusv,  that  succeed  in  being  most  read.  Those  writers 
ontiaarOy  are  most  read  and  exert  most  influence  on  the 
miaAi  of  men,  who  seek  authorship  as  a  means,  not  as  an 
end.  Legh  Bichmond  is  an  instance  of  this.  He  wrote 
not  to  win  golden  opinions,  but  as  a  minister  of  Christ  to 
lain  {ools ;  and  yet  how  widely  have  his  works  been 
scattered,  by  how  many  millions  have  they  been  read! 
^hat  novel  or  poem  even  of  Scott  or  Byron,  has  had  as 
nuaj  mders  as  the  *<  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  ?"  The 
proeat  volume  consists  ofoortain  portions  of  the  author's 
▼ritings  not  heretofore  published,  arranged  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  with  a  preliminary  essay.  It  will 
fcnn  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  un- 
exceptionable religious  literature. 

OoanATK  Wouu  or  Hbnut  Knau  Whtfi.  Robert  Carter 
dBr«tkers.  430  ppt^9w^ieith  a  I^irtraiL  To  those  who 
▼antaeopy  of  Kirke  White  suitable  for  the  library,  the 
P<««&t  edition  affords  a  Havourable  opportunity.  It  con- 
taini  Sottthey's  Life  of  the  poet,  together  with  the  Remains 
u  edited  by  him.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  a  style  of  ele- 
SUC9  suiti^le  to  the  sul^oct,  and  wo  hope  will  find  its 
vaf  into  rery  many  families.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those 
▼nil  which  OTery  Ikmily  should  aim  to  possess. 

Gtnuwjr's  Aif cikht  Eotpt.  PhUaddphia :  T.  B.  Pderrnn. 
Thirt«enth  EdiUon.  No  American  has  done  so  much  as 
Ur.  GUadon  towards  making  Egypt,  ancient  and  modem, 
^own  to  us.  This  he  has  done  both  by  his  lectures 
Silvered  publicly  in  various  places,  and  by  the  present 
Tolttme  containing  in  a  condensed  and  very  cheap  form 
tbg  BKwt  important  results  of  his  inquiries.  The  work  Is 
&  qaarto  pamphlet  of  68  pages  closely  printed,  with  very 
OBBierous  engravings,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  26 
«ata. 

Toc^o's  NiGBT  Troitorts.     Robert  Catrttr  <£  Brothers. 
'Voo  rorJr.     WWi  a  J^niratt,    A  most  commendable  edi 
^  of  an  anthor  that  every  reader  wants  to  own.    It  is 
"ttvanient  as  to  slie^  being  a  medium  12m^  is  printed  on 


good  white  paper,  with  ^ypeof  TCfpeetabl«dlmMulQiis,Mid 
generously  leaded. 

SHAKi8MARi»a  DftAMATio  WoBM.  Ifew  ScKtion,  FhO- 
hpt  <«  Sampson :  Boston.  We  have  received  parts  lU.,  ir, 
and  V.  of  this  edition,  and  find  them  ftaUy  equal  to  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  proprietors.  Each  number 
contains  a  play  complete,  and  is  ornamented  with  an  ex- 
quisite  line  engraving  of  the  leading  female  character 
The  edition  when  complete  will  be  one  in  aU  respects  ad- 
mirable for  private  or  public  libraries. 

Tm  Mtsthum  of  Bedlam;  or.  Annals  qf  a  London 
Madhouse,  PhOaddphia :  T.  B.  POersm.  We  have  seen 
very  complimentary  notices  of  this  work  from  the  EngUsh 
presj  in  which  the  following  epithets,  among  others  of 
like  Und,  were  applied  to  it, «  vivid  and  animated  pictures." 
"astounding  fiicts,"  "framework  of  romantic  beau^« 
deep  and  absorbing  interest,"  "profound  dramatic  inte- 
resV'  "fine  graphic  style."  We  have  not  read  the  whole 
or  It,  in  truth  we  lacked  patienoe  to  do  so^  but  from  what 
we  could  gather  in  our  unsuooessftil  effort,  we  have  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  work  has  been  praised  beyond  its 
deserts. 

Lm  OF  AmxD  tri  Gexa*.    B^  Jacob  Abbott.   Hew 
Tbrk:  Barper  d  Brothers.    We  cannot  but  regret  the 
frequent  instances  of  carelessness  manifest  in  tiie  oompo- 
sition  of  Uiese  otherwise  exceUent  books.    "It  was  the 
landing,  Ac,  which  constitutes  Uie  great  event  of  the 
arrival  of  tiie  Anglo^axoAs  in  England,  which  is  oelebra- 
ted  in  English  history  as  the  epoch  which  marks,  Aa,"  p. 
46.  «  The  sacredness  which  invested  them  from  the  storms 
of  violence  and  war  which  swept  over  everything  which 
the  cross  did  not  protect,"  p.  77.    «  The  contest  which  en- 
sued was  a  terrible  struggle,  which  continued  for  two  cen- 
turies, during  which  the  Anglo-Saxons,  4c.,"  p.  62.    "It 
was  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  this  b^ort  the 
Britons  were  subdued,"  p.  67.    "Physiologists  eoneider 
that  there  are  five  of  these  races,"  p.  86^  (he  means  "sup- 
POM"  or  "believe.")    "Was  hurled  by  one  of  Brutus-s 
followers  ftom  Uie  summit  of  one  of  the  chalky  cliffii 
which  bound  tiie  island  into  the  sea,"  p.  19,  (does  he  mean 
the  diffs  bind  the  island  into  the  «ea.»— that  is  what  he 
tayt^i    "Tolerable  authentic^"  p.  14,  (for  toleraWy.)    We 
quote  these  at  random,  to  show  the  kind  of  faults  to  which 
we  allude.    We  could  multiply  the  instances  indefinitely, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  We  know  not  to  how  many  volumes 
the  series  will  be  extended.    But  we  do  hope  that  in  the 
preparation  of  tiioee  yet  to  come,  the  author  will  not  lend 
the  weight  of  his  popularity  to  such  a  sUp«hod  style  of 
writing. 

HoMB'sHisTOaTOFEROLAKn.  mwEdition.  Boeton:  PhO- 
Upst  Sampsonf  t§  Co.  We  renew  our  notice  of  this  edition  of 
Hume  witii  much  pleasure.  It  U  In  a  form  and  style  which 
seems  to  meet  with  very  general  fevour.  Being  uniform 
with  the  edition  of  Hacaulay  commenced  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, it  will  when  completed  be  an  excellent  standard 
work  for  the  library.  Vols.  Y .  and  VI.  have  been  received. 
For  sale  by  J.  W.  Moore^  also  by  Thomas,  OowperthwaiU  d 
Cb.,  Philadelphia. 

Saorkd  ScEiras  Ain>  Charactkbs.  By  J.  T.  Beadlejf.  New 
York :  Baker  <6  Scribner.  Mr.  Headley  has  fenlts  of  stylo 
which  even  his  best  friends  and  most  ardent  admiien 
admit.  At  the  same  time  he  has  many  and  great  excel- 
lencies, and  he  is  without  doubt  among  our  most  accepta- 
ble writers.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  chosen  a  task 
well  suited  to  his  powers.  He  has  selected  a  few  of  the 
most  femillar  scenes  and  characters  of  sacred  history, 
and  made  them  topics  for  that  species  of  fervid  and  glow- 
ing rhetoric  In  which  he  delights.  Each  topic  is  also 
illustrated  with  a  handsome  engraving  from  original  de- 
signs by  Darley.  The  volume  is  a  moderate  died  octavo. 
It  is  printed  on  thick  white  p^wr,  is  neatiy  bound  and 
gilt,  and  my^es  a  rery  pretty  gift-book. 

LioRTS  Ain>  Sradows  op  SoomsR  Lira.  By  Prqf.  WUson. 
New  Tork :  Robert  Carter  <§  Brothers.  There  Is  a  peculiar 
charm  about  these  Tales,  distinguishing  them  beyond  any 
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of  tbeoUMrwrltiaciofUMfsnMautlior.  Tlity  baloBg  to 
the  Tory  f«w  whkh  one  likee  io  read  orer  again.  There  asre 
few  readers  who  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  opportanity 
of  obtaining  aoc^y  in  such  aoonTeoiont  and  tasteful  form. 
The  edition  is  in  smidl  12mo.,  and  is  ornamented  with 
twelre  original  designs  by  Croome,  Billings,  and  others. 

C00PiB*B  CoMPuni  WOESS.  Tke  IVU.  New  York :  Qtorgt 
P.  Pytnam.  We  notiee  this  Tolame  not»  of  oonrae,  to 
■peak  of  the  worki  but  of  the  Tery  exoellent  uniform  edir 
tlon  of  all  of  Gooper*«  noreis  now  goAng  through  the 
press.  Mr.  Putnam  is  certainly  doing  a  public  seryioe  in 
glTlng  these  fine  standard  editions  of  the  workii  of  our 
leading  authors.  In  these,  the  works  hare  reoeiTed  what 
we  presume  will  be  the  final  reyision  of  the  writers,  and 
an  presented  in  the  form  in  which  they  will  go  down  to 
posterity. 

Hazxxjj  and  OTHn  Poems.  By  Oto.  W.  Sandt.  PhUadd' 
phiOy  Lindsay  dJBtakiston,  The  two  leading  poems  in  this 
Tolume  are  **  Maselli,  A  Tale  of  Indian  Life;"  and  '<The 
Misanthrope  Reclaimed,**  a  drama  in  four  Acts.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  quite  a  number  of  short  poems, 
stanzas,  album  Terses,  Ac,  the  whole  making  a  neat 
TOlume  of  156  pages. 

AmoDOVEB  OP  THK  PURITANS.  New  Fork :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
A  Tery  exoellent  and  amusing  little  Tolume.  Mo  author's 
name  is  glTen,  but  the  publisher  assures  us  that  the  facts 
related  haTe  been  drawn  fh>m  authentic  sources,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  most  of  them  will  be  quite  new  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers. 

Ian  OF  CnARLOTTX  Euzabbth.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
Chaucer  wrote  a  long  narratiTo  povm,  entitled  "The 
Praises  of  Good  Women."  Had  ho  lived  some  centuries 
later,  he  might  bare  found  materials  for  his  work  of  a 
much  less  questionable  character  than  some  that  he  has 
introduced.  In  nothing  has  England  been  more  distin- 
guished in  these  later  days  than  in  its  remarkable  women. 
We  refer  to  such  women  as  ilannah  More  and  Maria 
Edgeworth,  who,  by  their  writings,  their  couTcrsation, 
their  personal  character,  and  thulr  bcUto  beneficence, 
became  towards  the  close  of  thuir  Uvch  a  distinct  element 
of  power  in  the  state.  .Such  la  the  position  which,  among 
others,  Harriet  Martineau  and  Mary  Ilowitt  are  at  this 
moment  either  possessing  or  acquiring.  Of  all  the  eminent 
Englishwomen  who  haveyery  recently  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public,  none,  perhap»,  hare  engaged 
it  so  much  as  the  lady  generally  known  as  "Charlotte 
Slisabcth.'*  PreTiously  to  her  death,  which  occurred  in 
IMQi  she  prepared  an  autobiography  under  the  title  of 
**  Personal  Recollections,"  which  brought  her  Life  down 
to  Tery  nearly  its  close.  Siuco  her  decease  the  memoir 
has  been  completed  by  her  surTiving  husband.  The  work 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  b}'  Amerlcanfi.  It  is  or- 
namented with  a  newly-engraTod  portrait  of  her,  said  to 
ba  an  excellent  likeness. 

A  Wheat  Sheaf:  gathered  from  our  own  Fields.  By  F. 
C.  Woodworth  and  T.  &  Arthur.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
Among  the  many  books  intended  for  young  people,  there 
Is  no  one  wliieh  we  can  recommend  with  more  satisfaction 
than  this.  It  is  made  up  of  some  forty  or  fifty  short 
stories,  written  alternately  by  Mr.  Woodworth  and  Mr. 
Arthur;  eaoh  story  being  illustrated  with  some  apt  pio- 
torial  deTiee.  The  authors  are  eztensiTely  and  Tery  Ur 
Tourably  known.  They  are  skilful  in  narratlTc,  the  kind 
of  writing  whioh  with  children  always  bears  away  the 
palm,  and  their  writings  haTe  the  distinct  olyect  to  en- 
force duty  or  inculcate  truth.  No  parent  need  hesitate 
who  wants  for  his  child  a  book  at  onoe  attractiTO  and 
useful. 

RiDBUBif :  BRs  First  Vaiyage.  By  Herman  NelvOle.  New 
York:  Harper  ^ Brothers.  Thero  is  a  wild,  fasdnattng 
•pirit  of  adyenturo  about  Mr.  MeWiUe,  not  only  in  what 
be  relates,  but  in  his  manner  of  relating  it.  He  glories  in 
doing  nothing  secundum  ariem.  His  manner  of  telling  a 
story  is  as  original  as  his  manner  of  acting  it.  His 
pranks,  whether  among  the  parts  of  speoidi,  or  on  the 
deok  of  a  brig,  are  such  as  bring  their  own  forgiyenesa  in 


the  Te>7  breath  that  s^s  «fha  gnMslMt  aompr  His 
adTenturea,  and  his  doscriptiOBs  of  them,  are  like  nothing 
liTing  or  dead.  Ha  imitates  nobody;  he  la  eyidently  '^a 
law  to  himself"  Surely  it  is  refVvahing  in  this  age  of 
stereotyping  and  fiM>4inIles^  to  meet  with  om  so  unique^ 
so  perfbetly  indiTidnal. 

FBOirrxiTAC  a  Metrieai  Bmnanoe.  By  JSfrtd  B.  Street. 
New  York:  Baker  c#  Seribner.  The  early  oolonial  history 
of  this  country,  and  the  incessant  border  warfSsre  between 
the  ooionists  and  the  aboilgines,  haTe  already  receded  so 
for  into  the  distance  as  to  become  legitimate  8Ul)}ects  of 
romance.  Mr.  Street  has  chosen  for  his  poem  the  strug- 
gles between  the  French  Canadians  under  Oottnt  Fron- 
tenae,  and  the  Iroquois,  or  the  famous  FiTe  Nations^  wlio 
oeeupied  tlie  Tast  region  lying  south  of  Ukke  Ontario.  To 
the  historieal  materials  at  his  disposal  he  has  added  others 
of  his  own  inTenticm,  and  has  worked  them  up  wUh  mueh 
skill,  into  a  graoeftd  and  interesting  Metrieai  Romance. 
It  is  in  nine  cantos^  and  is  aeoompanied  with  illostntiTe 
hlstorioal  notes. 

RoLAiTD  Cashel.  Mxrper  <£  Brothers.  This  capital  story 
by  LsTor,  is  at  length  completed,  to  the  joy  of  all  loTers  of 
ftin  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

PASToaAL  REXunsoEifCES.  By  Shepherd  K.  KoBcck.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  To  young  clergymen  Just  entering 
upon  their  ministerial  duties,  a  Tolumo  of  "pastoral 
reminiscences"  is  like  the  report  of  **  medical  casis*'  to  the 
young  physician.  In  both  cases,  they  give  the  new  prac- 
titioner the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  haTe  been  longer  engaged  in  the  work.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Tenerable  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton,  who 
has  introduced  the  present  Tolume  to  the  public  with  a 
Tery  characteristic  preface,  Mr.  KoUock's  book  contains 
nothing  which  will  be  found  offensiTeto  any  real  Christian 
of  any  denomination,  while  his  Tiews  are  uniformly  sound 
and  CTangelical,  and  his  style  plain  and  pertpienous, 
without  any  ambition  to  say  fine  things.  It  is  aeoordlngly 
cordially  recommended  to  the  attention  and  carefkU  peru- 
sal of  all  into  whoae  hands  it  may  oome,  but  especially  to 
young  pastors  and  eantUdates  for  the  ministry. 

Latxh-Bitoush  Lxzioo:*.  By  the  Rev.  Josqfh  Bnumd 
Riddle,  and  the  Rev.  ITurnuu  Ker^ever  Arnold.  New 
York ;  Harper  dJ  Brothers.  We  would  fain  say  a  word— 
the  limited  space  allotted  to  these  notices  unfortunately 
allows  us  to  say  only  a  word — ^in  behalf  of  the  object  of 
such  a  publication  as  this.  If  our  scholars  are  ever  to 
hold  a  reputable  rank  as  Latinlsts,  it  must  be  by  a  fireer 
use  of  Latin  composition  as  an  exercise  in  studying  the 
language.  No  language  is  effectually  learned  but  by 
composing  In  it.  Reading  and  translating  a  language 
merely  can  ncTer  glTe  one  a  command  of  it.  We  might 
as  well  expect  to  become  dancers  by  seeing  others  dance, 
or  mechanics  by  inspecting  a  tool-shop.  Use  Is  the  law  of 
language,  in  a  wider  sense  VTen  than  Horace  meant  it. 
We  mustonraelTaa  use  a  langutnse  as  aTehide  of  thought, 
before  we  really  and  thoroughly  understand  its  nsagw  and 
idioms.  Not  till  we  begin  to  think  in  a  langnaga,  do  we 
begin  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  We  hope  to 
see  the  time— «nd  the  eTidenoes  of  its  approadi  are  not 
few  nor  doubtful— when  the  elamlcal  languages  wiU  be 
studied  in  this  country  in  a  manner  more  aooordant 
with  the  true  philosophy  of  language  whan  the  boy  will 
commence  writing  Latin  and  Greek  as  soon  as  he  oommenoes 
leading  them — ^when  the  translation  from  English  into 
Latin  and  Greek  will  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  transla- 
tions from  those  languages  into  English,  and  that,  not 
only  in  a  few  elementary  grammatical  phrases,  but  in  the 
higher  walks  of  free  original  composition.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  haTe  a  scholarship  among  us  that  is 
no  longer  one-sided  and  curt,  but  full,  symmetrical,  and 
exact. 

For  the  more  elementary  exorcises  in  the  art  of  Latin 
composition  we  haTe  many  exoellent  manuals— Anthon's, 
M'Clintock's,  Arnold's,  and  others.  But  beyond  the  range 
of  mere  exercise  books,  the  moans  within  the  reach  of 
students  haTe  been  Tery  meagre  and  nnsatialhetory.    In 
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knth,  nothing  worfthj  of  the  name  of  an  BiigUri»-Latln 
DietioaiAiT  hu  erer  before  been  published.  The  pieeent 
work  is  TirtnaUj,  as  Its  authors  say,  without  a  predecessor. 
It  is  the  only  Bnglish-Latin  Diotionaxy  that  a  student  can 
eonsalt  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  finding  what  he  wants, 
or  vlth  any  eertafaity  of  being  able  to  trust  what  he  finds. 

The  anthota  an  so  fliTourably  lEnown  by  their  previous 
Ubonn,  that  «ha  public  will  be  disposed  to  take  almost 
npoa  trust  their  fidelity  and  aooureflj  in  the  present  in- 
ibam.  Their  work  is  based  upon  the  Qerman-Latin  Dio- 
tkoiry  of  Georges.  The  American  edition  by  ProfiMSor 
ABthon,  is  enriched  by  a  Tsluable  Dictionary  of  Proper 
NaMS  nsi  in  the  Sngllsh  work.  The  book  m^^es  a  large 
odsTo  volume  of  T54  pages. 

We  should  do  a  great  injustice  not  to  remark  the 
eitreme  care  and  Judiciousness  of  the  typography.  The 
amngcment  of  the  different  kinds  of  type,  and  of  the 
Tvioos  typographical  derices  is  such  that  one  can  find 
vhst  he  wants  irith  ease  and  certainty.  In  all  the  long 
vtieles  the  leading  points  arc  made  to  stand  out  in  clear 
nUeC  end  strike  the  eye  at  once  on  opening  the  page. 
This  ii  a  matter  of  rery  great  practical  moment,  as  every 
tdnoiai  knows  who  has  ever  had  to  grope  his  way  through 
the  trackless  wilderness  of  the  Qcrman  Lexicons. 

TBI NooBBOVBS.  By  fWderifca  Bremer.  New  Fork: 
Onrge  ^.  Putnam,  What  a  new  world  was  opened  to 
Aatericin  hearts  by  the  publication  of  "■  The  Neighbours  ?" 
Bsfcie  that  CTont,  we  hsd  some  rague  notion  that  there 
eere  si^  countries  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  we  bad 
itiuUed  Geography  and  had  seen  them  Tcry  plainly  on  tho 
map.  But  as  to  any  real  living  fiUth  in  their  existence, 
I&7  definite  SMured  conriction  that  they  were  inhabited 
bj  men  and  women  of  like  passions  witii  onrseWes^  any 
dsir  apprehension  that  these  dear  people  of  the  Northland 
me  dosely  akin  to  ourselves  in  their  modes  of  thought 
nA  lift,  and  especially  in  whatever  relates  to  Uie  domestic 
aSBCtions— it  was  a  discovery.  It  was  a  revelation  at  the 
hand  of  genius.  A  new  domain  had  been  added  to  the 
eai]rin  of  the  imagination.  Towards  the  author  ttom 
wlmn  ve  had  received  this  sudden  accession  of  intelleo- 
taal  vtalth,  there  arose  in  the  community  a  feeling  not 
ncKlj  of  admiration,  but  of  gratitude.  We  had  received  a 
&voiir  fijr  which  we  would  fain  make  some  suitable  return. 
Among  the  pleasing  evidences  that  this  feeling  has  not 
Tet  died  out  is  tho  beautiful  new  edition  of  the  author's 
vorki  now  in  course  of  publication,  by  Mr.  Putnam  of 
K«w  York.  This  edition  enjoys  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Braaer'B  supervision,  and  a  new  prefkoe  by  herself  written 
>boe  her  arrival  in  this  country.  The  volume  is  omap 
a«Bt«d  with  a  fine  likeness  of  the  author,  and  an  engra- 
visf  of  her  reiddence.  It  is  printed  in  handsome  style, 
imifem  with  the  works  of  Irving  and  Cooper,  by  the  same 
Fiibli«her,  and  is  known  as  <*the  Author's  Edition  " 

'iBT  Talis  from  all  Nations.  By  Anthony  R,  Mon- 
taBo.  yino  Fork:  Harper  <£  Brothers.  The  author  of 
Vtii  Qolleetion  informs  us  that  the  tales  have  been 
Miected  from  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  fairy  lore 
of  all  nations,  and  that  none  of  them,  so  far  as  he  is 
•We,  has  ever  before  been  translated  into  English.  In 
nuuiing  somewhat  hastily  over  the  volume  we  find 
fldiy  tales  tmta  the  Danish,  Sclavonic,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
fiwnao,  Wwathf  Swedish,  Sanskrit,  Norman,  Italian,  in 
^  from  almost  every  literature  of  mediseval  and  modem 
ttnct.  These  are  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  admi- 
nUe  wood-cuts,  after  designs  by  Richard  Doyle.  If  we 
*aj  infer  anything  ttom.  the  Ikte  of  our  own  copy  of  the 
*ork,  this  book  of  Fairy  Tales  is  destined  to  have  a  most 
f»ing  popularity  among  the  young  people. 

Tn  Hmoiu  or  ths  la«e  Hakitah  L.  Mctuut.  By  Qar- 
Utr  Spring,  DJ>.  New  York:  Cdrter  d BroUiert.  Those, 
tf  there  are  any,  who  do  not  know  the  staid  and  venerable 
cbnaeter  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  will  find  it  difll- 
rait  to  believe  that  so  much  goodnms  and  such  brilliancy 
<f  parts  and  of  fortune  as  are  here  set  forth,  could  have 
lind  80  long  in  the  mid<*t  of  us,  and  yet  have  been  so 
Httte  known.    Miss  Murray  certainly  was  a  remai^able 


woman.  Her  actual  lifo  seems  to  have  been  a  continued 
poem,  as  her  written  lifii  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
romance.  In  scholarship  she  esumlled  the  Lady  Jane 
Orey,  and  at  least  equalled  Elisabeth  Barrett.  She  had 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  Fbnny  Osgood,  with  the  serine 
and  happy  temperament  of  Hannah  Mora,  and  the  charm- 
ing playfulness  of  Frederika  Bremer.  She  had  rare 
beauty,  rare  fosdnation  of  manners,  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  still  more  of  those  spiritual  treasures  which 
are  not  of  this  world.  With  the  sensitiveness  of  a  dreamer, 
she  led  a  life  of  the  most  industrious  and  persevering 
activity,  even  surpassing  the  bounties  of  her  purse  by 
the  labours  of  her  hand.  She  was  the  **  treasurer"  of  the 
Infknt  School  Society,  the  "secretary"  of  the  Widows' 
Society,  the  leading  **  manager"  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
was  never  absent  from  the  weekly  lecture  or  the  even- 
ing  prayer-meeting,  and  yet  had  time  as  well  as  taste 
both  to  read  and  to  write  poetry,  and  to  keep  herself 
conversant  with  the  elegant  refinements  of  literature, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  that  of  other  lands  as  well  as 
her  own.  A  woman  so  gifted— so  remarkable  in  all  re- 
spects—deserved the  commendation  she  has  here  received 
at  the  hand  of  her  flriend  and  pastor. 

Ths  Monjnaam  or  Eotpt.  By  Frandt  L.  Hawks,  DJ>, 
LL.D.  New  York :  George  P.  I\Unain.  Discoverers  are 
not  always  the  best  expositors.  The  very  faculties  which 
are  most  fitted  for  investigation  disqualify  to  a  certain 
extent  for  exposition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  nnfre- 
quently  happens  that  by  a  legitimate  use  of  the  original 
researches  of  others,  a  man  who  is  not  himself  an  original 
explorer  may  succeed,  far  better  than  those  who  are,  in 
making  the  fruits  of  their  labours  known  to  the  generality 
of  mankind.  Such  a  labourer  is  Dr.  Hawks.  He  has  never 
visited  Egypt,  and  yet  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive books  on  its  monuments  that  has  yet  speared. 
He  has  carefully  examined  the  great  original  works  on 
Egyptology  which  have  been  published  within  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  sifting  carefully  the  fiacts 
fh>m  the  mere  processes  by  which  they  were  obtained,  and 
selecting  tram  the  great  mass  of  fiacts  those  which  are  of  lead- 
ing and  primary  importance,  he  has  constructed  a  work 
which  to  the  general  reader  will  be  found  to  possess  a  great- 
er Interest  than  perhaps  any  other  one  to  be  found  relating 
to  the  "monumental"  kingdom.  Dr.  Hawks'a  book  is 
ornamented  with  a  large  number  of  wood-cuts^  illustrative 
of  the  topics  discussed.  It  also  contains,  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix,  tho  notes  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  by  an 
American,  whose  name  is  not  given.  The  whole  forms  a 
splendid  octavo  volume,  fitted,  as  it  is  intended,  to  be 
a  companion  to  the  "  Nineveh"  of  Mr.  Layard. 

A  Visit  to  thx  Mon astxhixs  iir  ths  Lkvaivt.  By  the 
Han.  Robert  Curton.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam.  No 
nati(m  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  travellers  than 
the  English— not  the  Halls  and  Trollopes  and  others  of 
that  ilk,  but  such  as  Mungo  Park,  Layard.  Bruce,  or  even 
old  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  with  all  his  credulity  and 
mendacity,  had  still  the  stout  heartedness,  the  love  of  ad- 
venture, and  the  keen  practical  sagacity  of  the  true  tra- 
veller. The  world  in  almost  every  department  of  its 
interests,  commercial,  political,  literary,  and  religious,  is 
deeply  indebted  to  this  class  of  men.  Among  the  more 
recent  instances  in  which  great  practical  benefits  have 
resulted  fh>m  their  adventures,  may  bo  mentioned  this  of 
Mr.  Curson.  The  ancient  manuscripts  which  he  has 
brought  to  light  among  the  neglected  monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  some  of  which  are  now  In  his  possession,  and  some 
In  the  possession  of  tho  British  Museum,  are  little  Inferior 
in  interest  and  importance  to  the  ruins  of  Central  America, 
described  by  our  countryman,  Stephens,  or  thcMte  of 
Nineveh,  by  Mr.  Layard.  In  reading  Mr.  Curson's  narra- 
tive, one  Is  amaaod  that  after  all  the  investigations  for 
ancient  M3S.  which  have  been  made  by  biblical  scholars 
since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  such  a  mass  of  literary 
treasures  should  suddenly  come  to  light,  and  in  places 
where  any  one  of  common  si^^ty  might  have  expected 
to  find  it  at  any  time  during  these  last  three  hundred 
years. 
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THB  WINTER  SERENADSBB. 

BT  MISS  BUik  H.  BBOWm. 

(Sw  BngnTing.) 

Con,  brothers,  aroiue,  Ibr  the  night  wears  on, 

And  the  moonbeams  gild  the  snow, 
And  orer  the  glen,  the  fields,  the  moor, 

There  yet  is  a  leagne  to  go. 
Horra,  hurra,  Ibr  the  strides  we  take  I 

The  way  is  shortening  fast, 
The  glen  is  past,  and  the  moor  Is  crossed, 

And  the  roof  appears  at  last  1 

Kow,  brothers,  approach  with  a  softer  tread« 

The  bride  to  her  bower  is  gone ; 
No  tamp  from  the  latticed  casonent  gleams, 

And  the  bolts  and  bars  are  drawn ; 
But  her  dre,^m  of  home  shall  anon  be  broke, 

While  here  in  the  drift  we  stand, 
And  her  throbbing  heart  shall  be  borne  away. 

On  the  lays  of  her  fiUherlandl 

Come,  brothers,  attune  to  the  roaring  blasts 

Which  is  piping  wild  and  strong 
Bnt  warble  a  melting  symphony 

When  the  gtist  hath  passed  along ; 
A  strain  that  shall  thrill  in  ttiat  slumbering  breast, 

And  open  iftose  dark,  deep  eyes, 
Which  deem  Ibr  a  moment  they  greet  the  light 

Of  their  own  Italian  skies. 

Tet,  brothers,  beware,  for  the  ivy  rlne 

Which  had  learned  the  oak  to  clasp, 
'Rioogh  it  weather  the  tempest's  nidest  rage, 

May  yi«M  to  an  In&nt's  grasp! 
The  nameless  Joys  of  the  ihtherlaad 

Too  well  can  our  songt  teeall, 
But  why  should  weropen  those  wound* afresh? 

She  hath  wept  adieu  to  all!      * 

For,  brothers,  we  think  of  the  oft-told  tale, 

How  men  that  were  brare  in  war, 
Dissolved  by  the  strains  of  their  nattre  hUl% 

Fled  back  to  their  homes  afhr. 
Bat  the  Iiord  forbid  we  should  e'er  untwine 

One  tendril  of  her  heart. 
From  the  noble  stem  it  hath  proudly  clasped, 
'  Intent  but  wKh  life  to  parti 

Nay,  brothers,  the  notes  we  are  poUring  forth. 

That  have  startled  her  gentle  rest. 
Shall  fall  like  the  beams  of  the  moonlight  pale. 

On  the  snowy  landscape's  breast. 
Shadows  may  darken  her  life's  bright  day 

As  clouds  by  the  wind  are  drlTen, 
Bnt  music  shall  gladden  life's  wintry  night. 

That  shall  blend  with  the  songs  of  heaven  1 


A  Qtrd/rmn  Mist  JBremer.— Feeling  the  impossibility  to 
answer,  as  I  should  and  would,  letters  and  notes  which 
arc  sent  mc,  many  of  which  are  precious  to  mo,  not  only 
as  to  what  eonoems  me  personally,  and  which  I  treasure 
in  my  heart  as  things  dear  and  beautiful,  I  wigh  by  these 
lines  to  make  known  to  my  benevolent  oorrcspondents, 
that  if  I  do  not  answer  them,  it  is  that  I  cannot  find  time 
and  leisure  to  do  so  during  my  travelling  in  this  land, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  see  and  to  learn.  I  would  tell 
them  that  my  thankfulness  is  not  the  less  for  that  it  is 
not  now  expressed  in  words.  And  I  would  add,  that 
though  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  saying  all  this  I  may 
incur  the  charge  of  vanity,  I  will  rather  incur  that  and 
bear  it,  than  bear  the  thought  that  any  heart  in  the 
United  States  of  America  should  suspect  mine  of  ungrate- 
fulness or  disregard. 

Fbusuka  Bbdcsb. 


THE   FEBBUART   NUMBER. 

The  reader  will  se«  that  we  Intend  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  with  which  we  began.  We  give  again, 
this  month,  Nxm  ftill  page  Engravings,  exhibiting  all 
the  various  styles  of  embellishment  presented  in  the 
January  number.  We  give,  also,  an  equally  Ivfe  num- 
ber of  finely  executed  wood-eats  seattered  profttsely 
through  the  printed  pages.  For  the  sterling  merit  of  Its 
literary  articles,  the  present  number  surpasses  any  fonner 
issue  of  the  Magazine.  The  long  paper  from  Miss  Bremer 
on  "Life  in  ibe  North"  discloses  a  most  intovsfting  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  northern  eouutrles  of  En- 
rope.  The  **  Author  of  Mary  Barton,"  who  at  this  time 
divide^  public  attention  in  England  with  the  author  of 
**  Shirley"  and  **Jbxm  Eyre,"  has  oontributsd  a  touching 
domestic  tale.  Harriet  Martineattctrntinues  her  hastatiftil 
*<AmUe8ida"  p«(wnk  Msjor  Ridbardaon  has  oonwnaiwwd 
a  purely  American  tale  of  the  settlement  of  Chieaga^  whMi 
for  thiilling  interest  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Profbssor 
B[art  continues  his  series  of  Shakspeare  pafwn.  Mra. 
Kirkland  has  an  article  on  '^Litecaxy  Womei^**  fai  whJdi 
her  peculiar  talent  for  ridloula  is  most  akillAUl^  ^jHpliedi 
The  paper  on  BeBjamin  West,  I^Mr.  Sartain,'][glBBa  to 
light  some  curious  lacts  in  the  history  of  art,  as  oflbne<it»d 
with  that  great  man,  nofvt  before  pubBahed  In  this 
country,  and  little  known  even  in  England.  We  h*ve^ 
besida^  another  oT  ^The  Ti^es  of  the  Vufiuuf'  by  Pro- 
fossor  Alden,  to  say  nothing  of  ttai  m^inal  sMEles  of 
ShakMpeare  poems  lh>m  the  pens  of  Mri.  ^ffp9i,  Mrs. 
Kinney,  Mrs.  B.  Oakes  Smith,  Miss  Sproit,'  ftc. 


Oua  FASHXom.— Wa  are  every  asonth  hifMHalng  ^r  1^ 
cUities  for  obtaining  the  Parts  iiulilons'at  tbm  earliest 
moment.  To  show  how  for  we  have  enceeidsA  M  this,  we 
would  remark  Uiat  tliree  of  the  FaahIoili.whi«ll  w«  gare 
last  month,  (numbers  b,  tj  and  7,)  were  ^ottlsliHd  1^  na 
here,  b^ore  their  appearanoe  in  '^Bell's  hatuaxm.  World  of 
Fashionl"  We  give  again,  in  the  present  aumbM^  aereral 
figures  from  the  '^Moniteur  de  la  Mode^'^  reoeiTsd  direct 
from  Paris  only  a  week  before  going  to  preas.  Theae 
same  figures  in  all  probability  are  not  yet  puMlshcd  in 
London,  the  method  of  reproducing  them  there  being  leaa 
expeditious  than  that  adopted  by  us.  We  give  this  month 
no  less  than  eleaen  distinct  flguses. 

Our  Yale:*  tinb. — Instead  of  the  foolish  and  tawdry  prints 
uaually  sold  for  Valontincts  spend  your  quarter,  dear 
reader,  for  the  beautiful  plate  which  we  have  given.  It 
contains  a  blank  line  just  long  enough  to  contain  the 
name  of  your  *'  friend,"  who  will  receive  thereby,  not  only 
a  Valentine  more  elegant  and  tasteful  than  any  to  b« 
bought  in  the  shops,  but  a  beauUftil  Magaslne  to  boot 
with  all  its  numberless  altractions. 

OVR  SitAUSPEABE  Platbs.— We  commenoe  this  month  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Shakespearei*8 
**  Seven  Ages."  Each  Age,  as  delineated  by  Shy^espeare, 
has  been  made  the  sulycct  of  a  picture  and  of  a  poem. 
The  series,  when  complete,  will  form  a  striking  and  very 
beautiful  feature  of  the  Magazine  for  1850. 

Our  Coloured  Prints. — We  give  this  month  another  of 
these  brilliant  and  expensive  illustrations,  a  splendid 
Illuminated  Print  by  Ackerman  intended  as  a  Valentine. 
These  are  embellishments  not  to  bo  found  elsewhere,  ex< 
cept  in  the  most  costly  Annuals. 

Erratum.— ^By  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  the  Shakee- 
peare  plates  and  poems  have  been  inoorrecUy  paged.  In 
binding,  Insert  them  after  page  120. 


THE    SOLDIER. 


BT  MRS.   B.   J.    EAMB8. 


"Then,  a  Soldier; 
Full  of  stran<;e  oaths,  and  hcanlcd  like  the  pard. 
JealoQM  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
ETen  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 


"A  soLWtnH' — now  behold  him 

Ifild  on  his  race  to  start, 
?ull  of  pomp  and  pride  and  yanity,— 

All  skilful  in  the  art 
Of  setting  off  his  person 

With  broidered  belt  and  plume. 
While  the  colours  of  his  latly-love 

His  cscarfand'Crest  illume. 
With  casque,  and  holm,  and  breastplate. 

And  knightly  pennon  spread, 
0!  warlike  is  hii^i  bearing  now 

And  proud  his  soldier  tread. 

«  Full  of  Ptranpe  oaths !"    This  sulteth 

The  uptrit  of  his  Agf.  : 
Rou^h  language,— juKt  to  show  the  man 

Of  mettle  on  the  stapre. 
Bold  in  his  martial  bravery, 

lie  has  eamiMl  the  rtght  to  swear. 
And  to  han<rhl<«  (rood  sword  at  his  side 

With  a  formidahlo  air! 
While  "bearded  like  the  pan!"  hia  lip 

Has  lo?>t  it5  boyiph  red, 
And  o'er  the  very  fierce  mu.otache 

The  raveu's  hue  is  spread. 

"Jealouf  in  honour;''  truly 

It  is  the  soldier's  l:>oa«tt ; 
Who  takes  his  precious  name  in  rain, 

Tliat  recreant  is  lost : 
Touch  but  his  reputation 

By  harmless  word  or  jest, 
And  straight  he  threatens  broken  hones, 

A  battered  helm.and  crest. 
The  code  of  honour  calls  him  out 

To  fight  in  honour's  name. 
And  in  his  foe's  best  blood  he  wipes 

The  insult  from  his  fame. 

"  Sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel :" 

Ilia  fiery,  fererish  eye, 
The  angry  flush  on  cheek  and  brow, 

Warn  you  of  danger  nigh. 
Hasty  of  speech  and  Tiolont, 

He  hath  not  will,  nor  power 
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To  take  upon  him  tlie  restraint 

That  waits  a  cooler  hour. 
Again  ho  tries  his  tru»ty  steel. 

And  little  careth  he. 
Come  loss  or  gain ;  in  d^ing  wiU 

For  him  is  victory ! 

"  Thi*  bubble  reputation 

Sought  in  the  cannon'ei  mouth  -^ 
How  burns  the  thirst  for  glory 

Like  a  consuming  drought. 
Ilis  foot  is  in  the  i<tirrup. 

On  his  heel  the  f^hining  spur ; 
Clad  in  armour  for  tho  battle 

Wildly  his  pulse;?  stir, 
At  the  rinjjinp  steps  of  warriorit 

All  clad  in  glittering  mail — 
The  bugle's  bla^st, — the  trumpet's  note — 

Borne  on  the  morning  gale. 

The  sounding  clarion  calls  "to  arms'" — 

The  Soldirr's  heart  beats  hijjh, 
For  he  dreaniK  of  conquest  and  renown. 

Of  a  name  that  t^hall  not  die. 
On,  to  the  combat!  mark 

The  quick  tramp  of  his  steed ; 
In  the  vanguanl  of  the  stormy  fight 

Doth  the  gallant  rider  lead! 
31  id  shivered  shield  and  lance. 

And  the  deep-mouthed  cannon's  Imom. 
Where  the  Jieart  of  liattie  bums  and  bleeds 

Like  a  snow  wreath  floats  his  plume. 

Now  a  closing  group  of  foc.i 

Has  hid  him  from  our  sight ; 
A  moment — and  he  clears  his  path 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Send  forth  triumphal  sounds 

Across  the  gleaming  plain — 
The  exulting  f-hout  of  victory 

Till  the  echoes  ring  again  : 

— Bear  the  dead  soldier  gently 

Upon  his  blood-stained  sliield : 
Well  has  he  fought  his  first  good  fight 

And  won  his  first  good  field  t 


THE    JUSTICE; 


OR,  LITERARY   JURISPRUDENCE. 


BY    ({.    G.    FOSTKR. 


"Tut:  JpSTirK. 


In  lair  round  b«Ily  with  ^ood  capon  linnl. 
Full  of  wiftc  pawd  and  mrxlcrn  inf^tamt'S 
And  80  he  playii  hifl  part.'* 


I  DREiLXT  a  0>urt  of  Literature  oxiflted, 

Although  the  Justice  did  not  quite  po9<«08s 
The  attribut4*8  with  which  Will  haa  inrestiHl 

The  character  judicial.    Yet  'twai;  lofti* 
IIi«  fault  tlian  Uiat  of  otlirrs.    Fate  a«^i?ted — 

Feeding  him  on  the  drippings  of  the  prces — 
Faro  not  so  clijrible  to  jftoyr  gray  'pon 

Ab  Shakespeare's  iM'lly-Hnin];;  of  fnt  capon. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  had  plenty 

Of  causew  rich,  ainon,j|;  tlie  Jitrrati — 
Sometimes  ten  quarrels  jwr  weeiv,  ami  «)metiinf\«!  t«\M>ty. 

The  worst  on't  wju»,  with  w)  much  bu.»«iness,  tlmt  In- 
Had  nearly  starved — the  "ijeuus"  beinj:  scanty 

Of  all  but  bile.    So  that,  in.-$tead  of  fat,  he 
Grow  lean  and  i>in(!d  for  want  of  proper  fHHlin«r — 
Remember,  'tisn't  Utw  of  which  you're  readin-?! 

Of  all  the  cavSes,  qiu^or,  grotef^que,  and  merry. 

That  came  Vfore  thin  .Justice  ftarred  and  lean. 
Wa.«i  one  whose  circumstauces  were  so  Tery 

Peculiar,  that  its  history  should  be  seen. 
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In  Xew  York  city  lire<l  the  culprit,  where  he 

Before  the  public,  bound,  had  often  lKM?n, 
Here  he  employed  himself  in  S|)oiIingpap?r. 
And  wasting  gas-light — which  he  called  a  taper. 

The  crimo  with  which  this  wretched  man  was  charginl 
Was  "./f»r  improving  Shikrsjtearej''* — that,  whereon. 

Wherefore,  and  inaf^much,  as  he'd  enlarged 
The  text  of  the  immortal  bard  upon, 

(Though  thousands  of  the  crime  hare  been  discharged,  i 
By  his  next  friend,  the  Justice,  did  the  Swan 

Set  up  his  cause  of  action ;  and  demanded 

That  the  offender  with  low  felony  l)e  branded. 

The  cause  was  heard  in  Sirt'iin'*  Magarinf^ 
And  many  were  the  pros  and  cons  delivered 

By  counsel  grave  and  reverend,  I  ween. 
Who  into  atr>ms  one  another  shivered. 

The  jury  toward  the  culprit  seemed  to  lean, 
Although  'twas  evident  the  Justice  differe*). 

At  length  the  verdict  came — list  while  I  tell't  ye, 

»*  Wo  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  not  oitltt  !" 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  STEUGGLE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


BT    VBAVCIS    J.    OBUND. 


HB  Struggle 
between  lib- 
erty and  des- 
potisniyBmce 
the         first 
French   Re- 
volution,  in 
1789,  never 
was  half  as 
intense      or 
J^^  as  pregnant 
Tt^    with  impor- 
tant   conse- 
quences as  that  which  the  world 
has  just  witnessed,  and  which 
,  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
/the  Magyars  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
It  has  left  all  the  parties  engag- 
ed in  it  prostrate,  and  has  sealed 
the  doom  of  Austria.  It  overthrew  the  European 
doctrine  of  the  atatut  quoy — ^a  mere  diplomatic 
ehimera  that  never  had  any  real  application 
in  time  and  space — and  proclaimed,  trumpet- 
tongued,  perpetual  war  between  barbarism  and 
einlixation.     The  plains  of  Panponia  are  now 
added  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  great  and 
noeeasing  struggle  between  the  lovers  and  the 
enemies  of  mankind ;  while  Turkey,  which  has 
been  slumbering  for  two  generations,  is  called 
in  to  decide  the  contest.    Meanwhile  the  forces 
of  both  parties  are  recruiting ; — when  the  Pari- 
sians shall  have  done  dancing,  the  combat  will 
again  begin  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  termi- 
nate with  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  or  a  new 
tnnistice  between  mind  and  physical  force. 
To  believe  in  a  permanent  victory  of  despotism, 
would  be  despairing  of  Providence  and  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race.     It  would  proclaim 
tile  triumph  of  sensualism  over  every  noble 


quality  of  the  soul,  and  degrade  history  into  a 
mere  recital  of  crimes,  without  a  warning  or  a 
moral.  It  is  the  mind  which  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race,  not  the  physical  con- 
dition in  which  we  are  placed.  If  the  mind  is 
pregnant  with  changes,  it  is  in  vain  to  arrest 
its  course  by  physical  obstacles.  The  Russians 
themselves,  if  they  could  accomplish  the  con- 
quest of  western  Europe,  would,  like  the  Man- 
tshoo  Tartars  who  conquered  China,  be  subdued 
by  the  civilization  of  the  vanquished. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  Austria  has 
been  the  watchtower,  if  not  of  liberty,  at  least 
of  that  species  of  civilization  which,  in  the  end, 
must  beget  liberty  as  a  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. Planted  by  Charlemagne  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Christianity,  she  guarded  Qermany 
and  France  against  the  Huns  and  Turks,  who 
repeatedly  swarmed  over  her  fertile  plains, 
and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 
But  Austria  soon  forgot  what  she  owed  to 
Europe ;  and,  intent  on  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment, increased  her  own  power  at  the  expense 
of  Germany.  She  became,  by  marriage,  a  con- 
glomerate of  many  distinct  nations,  which  she 
had  neither  the  energy  nor  the  mind  to  assimi- 
late to  her  own  people ;  she  acquired  physical 
momentum  without  moral  or  intellectual  force. 
The  House  of  Hapsburg  aimed  at  universal 
empire,  without  possessing  one  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  ruler.  It  increased  its  territory 
as  a  farmer  increases  his  estate ;  it  never  com- 
prehended its  mission  to  become  the  mediator 
between  the  different  nations  that  met  on  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Auatria  est  impe- 
rare  orbi  univerto,  was  the  motto  of  Frederic 
IV.,  one  of  the  poorest  successors  to  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  after  the  principle  of  this 
onward  march  had  been  explained  in  the  well- 
known  adage :  "  BMa  gerufU  aUi^  tu  fdix  Aut- 
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tna  nuU  /"  Auitria  grew  in  body,  not  in 
mind ;  Bhe  liftd  the  physical  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  the  sool  of  an  infant.  The  different  na- 
tionalities of  her  people  coexisted,  bat  were 
atnnted  in  their  growth,  and  recognised  no 
historical  necessity  of  combination. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  only  fault  of  Austria 
and  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  To  the  crimes  of 
omission  must  yet  be  added  those  of  commis- 
non  in  Germany.  The  House  of  Hapsburg 
oomprehended  its  mission  in  Central  Europe  as 
little  as  that  on  the  confines  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. Jealous  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ger- 
many, it  yet  never  had  the  courage  and  power 
to  subdue  them.  It  sought  possession,  and  not 
power ;  territory  rather  to  divide  among  chil- 
dren, than  national  character  and  elevation. 
It  traded  away  whole  provinces  of  the  German 
empire  for  family  possessions  in  Italy,  lost 
Switzerland  by  Its  tyranny,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces and  the  Alsace  by  inactivity  and  mili- 
tary blunders,  and  at  last,  from  dieer  impo- 
tency,  was  content  to  share  its  power  with  one 
of  its  rebellious  vassals.*  The  best  oppor- 
tunity for  Austria  to  consolidate  the  German 
empire  into  an  hereditary  instead  of  elective 
monarchy,  was  offered  her  in  the  Thirty  Years* 
War ;  but  even  then,  when  a  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  favour  her  aspirations, 
she  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  wiU  it ;  but 
rather  sought  safety  from  herself  in  the  assas- 
sination of  her  successful  generaLf  *<That 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  never  had  a  mission  to 
rule  Germany,"  wrote  Gbnts,  the  secretary  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  in  1806,  to  Johannes  von 
MOLLU,  the  historian,  *<  appears  to  me  evi- 
dent,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  never  able  to 
reduce  Germany  to  an  hereditary  monarchy." 
The  fact  is,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  bethought 
itself  of  its  own  hereditary  possessions,  and 
was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  elective  crown  of  Crermany  to  those  of  the 
members  of  its  own  family. 

The  French  Revolution  found  Austria  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  crisis,  and  her  repeated 
defeats  sufficiently  evinced  that  she  was  unable 
to  resist  the  new  ideas  of  the  age ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
adopt  and  guide  them.  The  battie  of  Auster- 
liti,  and  the  subsequent  battles  of  Auerstaedt 
and  Jena,  terminated  the  existence  of  the  Ger- 
man empire ;  but  the  Atutrian  monarchy  still 
continued  as  a  separate  European  power. 

The  war  of  1812,  '13,  »14,  and  '16,  brought 
a  new  element  into  play ;  it  was  that  of  the 
roused  nationality  of  the  iGermans.  It  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  united  Germany  on  which  Aus- 
tria herself  was  borne  along,  which    drove 
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Napoleon  back  across  the  Rhine ;  it  was  <'  the 
power  of  liberal  ideas  in  Germany,"  as  the 
proud  conqueror  himself  admitted,  tiiat  lost  his 
cause  on  the  battie-fields  of  Leipsic  and  Hanau. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  danger  passed,  than 
Austria  and  Prussia  relapsed  into  their  former 
state  of  torpor.  Austria,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  preferred  to  consolidate  her  own  here- 
ditary monarchy,  to  presiding  over  the  desti- 
nies of  regenerated  Germany ;  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  declared  to  the  deputies  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind, 
whether  he  would  accept  his  old  office  (I) — the 
crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  For  the 
purposes  of  military  defence  against  France 
and  her  liberal  ideas,  the  German  confedera- 
tion of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  was  formed, 
which  deprived  the  smaller  states  of  Germany 
of  the  means  of  entering  into  alliances  with 
foreign  powers ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  secure 
the  progress  or  consolidation  of  Germany  her- 
self. Austria  and  Prussia  alternately  were 
made  to  preside  over  the  confederation  ;  twenty 
millions  of  Germans  were  left  at  the  mercy  of 
petty  princes,  and  exposed  to  their  rapacious 
extortions.  To  secure  the  attachment  of  these 
princes  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  Bran- 
denburg, it  was  urged  that  they  should  form 
themselves  into  miniature  constitutional  mo- 
narchies, in  order  that  their  power  should  be 
broken  by  the  antagonism  of  the  people,  and 
depend  for  its  existence  on  the  preponderance 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  as  European  powers. 
So  far  the  diplomacy  of  Mettemich. 

The  revolution  of  1830  exhibited  the  weak- 
ness of  Germany  to  a  lamentable  extent ;  but 
the  joint  action  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  toge- 
ther with  the  reactionary  movements  of  Louis 
Philippe  himself,  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  last  struggle  was  made  by  Poland  against 
Russia.  Had  that  struggle  succeeded,  the 
policy  of  Austria  might  possibly  have  changed ; 
she  might  then  have  become  a  Sclavonic  em- 
pire, instead  of  a  Russian  province.  Metter- 
nich,  at  that  time,  felt  some  conservative  com- 
punctions. He  saw  that  if  Poland  were  crush- 
ed, it  would  be  incorporated  into  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  the  old  diplomate  had  a  sincere 
dread  and  hatred  of  the  Czar.  But  his  dread 
of  him  was  greater  than  his  hatred ;  and  thus 
he  again  consigned  himself  to  inactivity,  and 
awaited  the  progress  of  events.  The  utmost 
action  to  which  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its 
chancellor  could  be  roused,  was  an  offer  of 
mediation  despatched  to  Prince  Paskewioh 
before  Warsaw.  The  Prince  received  the  letter 
from  the  Austrian  courier ;  but  being  In  the 
act  of  arranging  the  storm  on  Praga,  he  invited 
the  messenger  to  wait  till  he  should  be  at 
leisure  to  read  it  Praga  fell,  and  with  it  the 
devoted  city  of  the  Polish  heroes.    The  media- 
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tioD  VM  then  declined,  u  no  longer  necessary. 
Bat  Bnsaik  did  not  forget  the  digpoaition  of 
AoBtrift,  and  determined  to  give  ber  officious 
Bsighboar  a  tute  of  retolnUon  in  her  tarn. 

The  rerolntion  of  CraeoTi^  of  ITth  and  21at 
P«brur7,    1S4S,   soon    spread  into  AuBtrien 
Qalioia,  ud  eroHuig  the  Cftrpathian  Moon. 
tains,  planted  the  germ  of  insurrection  in  Hun- 
gaij.      The  Hagjars  holding,   in  regard  to 
Austria,  prett/  much  the  same  positioa  which 
Poland  held  to  Eaaiia,  only  nnswbdued  and 
BadiTided  in  their  strength, 
had  expressed  thrir  liTeliest 
tTBipathj  for  the  Poles  from 
Uie  commeacemsnt  of  the  Erst 
rerolntion ;  and  this  new  oml- 
breaii,     and    the    dastardlj 
nesne  resorted  to  bj  Anstria 
to  suppress  it,  excited  a  bit- 
terness of  feeling,  and  a  aon- 
tenpt  for  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, -which  it  became  maiU' 


Russia,  where  they  were  hospitably  received. 
Austria  paid  her  butchers  at  the  rate  of  ten 
florins  a,  head  !  The  charge  was  publicly  made 
at  the  time  in  the  French  Chamber,  and  re- 
mained nncontradicted,  exoept  by  a  few  news- 
paper articles  in  the  Vienna  papers. 

It  was  now  clear  that  Galicia,  with  her  four 
milliDDS  of  people,  was  reduced  to  a  conqaerad 
proTtnee,  but  Austrian  dominion  orer  her  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  reach  of  Austrian 
bayonets.  That  prorince  was  now  sympathiung 
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proTC  destructiTe  to  the  whole 
moDWchy.  It  is  well  known 
that  Austria,  finding  herself 
too  weak  to  suppress  the  re- 
Tolution  of  Galicia  by  military 
force,  excited  the  peasantry 
to  rerolt  against  their  lords, 
snd  by  a  uniTersal  massacre, 
BtiUed  the  sentiment  of  iude- 
peudcDce,  in  the  spirit  of 
issassination  and  plunder.  A 
universal  crj  of  horror  per- 
vaded the  monarcby  at  the 
sight  of  these  atrocious  pro- 
ceedings; but  Austria  heeded 
it  not.    The  Hnngarisn  nobles 
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the  wall.     From  that  moment 
they  prepared  for   their  de- 
fence, and  sacrificed  the  dis- 
tinction of  caste  to  the  con- 
iolidataon  and  faomogeDeity  of  their  country. 
The  peasants  became  proprietors  in  fee-simple ; 
the  feudal  system  gave  way  to  the  national 
elevation  of  a  whole  people. 

The  revolution  of  Cracovia  found  Bnssia  so 
well  prepared,  that  the  tranquillity  of  her  own 
Polish  provinces  was  not  disturbed  for  a  single 
moment;  nay  more,  Russia  warned  Austria  to 
be  prepared,  and  offered  her  then,  as  subse- 
quently in  the  Hungarian  struggle,  a  division 
of  her  army.  Mettemich  declined  the  offer; 
his  national  pride  went  just  far  enough  to  pre- 
fer the  employment  of  his  own  Polish  Laiiaronl 
to  the  aid  proffered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  murders  and  assassinations  then  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Anstrisn  govern- 
ment, drove  manj  Polish  nobUs  of  Galicia  into 


with  Russia,  rather  than  with  the  unnatural 
tyrant.  If  doomed  to  be  crushed  by  despotism, 
the  Poles  preferred  that  which  was  coupled  with 
nnity  of  race,  and  with  the  prestige  of  a  great 
destiny.  On  that  side,  then,  Austria  was  un- 
dermined by  her  powerfiil  Russian  neighbour. 
Metternich  saw  it ;  but  had  not  the  energy  to 
resist  it.  His  puerile  fears  of  liberty  occupied 
him  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  rendered  him 
more  apprehensive  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  than 
of  the  powdered  Tamerlan  in  St  Petersburg. 
He  was  now  old  and  decrepit.  The  diasipa- 
tions  of  his  youth,  which  had  once  nearly  cost 
him  hia  life,  while  minister  to  the  French  BLe- 
pnbUe,*  had  sapped  his  energy,  and  he  waa 

•  B*  Hctpti  with  a  nBDd  dtabMnb  ptrtodlcallT  n- 
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loath  to  change  a  policy  which  he  had  pursued 
with  80  much  apparent  success  for  the  doubt- 
ful  result  of  a  new  one.  He  saw  the  storm 
brewing,  and  felt  that  Austria  would  perish  in 
it ;  but  he  counted  the  span  of  life  still  left 
him,  and,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  spent  before 
the  reTolutionary  wayes  would  dash  his  ship  of 
state  to  pieces,  he  adopted  the  motto :  "  Apr^s 
aiot  le  dilugt !" 

Meanwhile  Hungary  woke  to  a  sense  of  her 
power  and  consequence.     She  saw  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Galicia,  eyery  other  proyince 
under  the  Austrian  sceptre,  wither  and  decay. 
She  felt  that  herself  must  be  infected  before 
long,  and  resolyed  on  achioying  her  national 
independence.      By  her  ancient  constitution, 
and  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  YI.,  the 
emperors  of  Austria  were  the  hereditary  kings 
of  Hungary;  but  Hungary  still  existed  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  was,  as  such,  entitled 
to  a  separate  goyemment.     It  had  been  the 
studied  plan  of  Austria  not  to  Germanize  Hun- 
gary (for  herself  was  in  too  great  a  part  com- 
posed of  Sclayonic  races  to  do  so) ;  but  to  merge 
the  Hungarians  gradually  into  Austrian  tuk- 
jeeta.     This  course,  more  than  any  actual  op- 
pression, roused  the  national  feelings  of  the 
Magyars,  who,  in  turn,  demanded  eyery  year 
greater  concessions  from  the  crown,  as  a  means 
of  preserying  and  fostering  their  separate  na- 
tional existence.    The  proceedings  of  the  Diet 
were  carried  on  in  Latin ;  the  Magyars  insisted 
they  should  be  carried  on  in  the  Hungarian 
language.    The  officers  of  state  corresponded 
with  each    other  in  Latin  or  German;   the 
Magyars  substituted  the  Hungarian,  and  fos- 
tered the  language  by  the  institution  of  an 
academy  of  language  and  science,  which  exists 
to  this  day.   They  insisted  on  the  right  to  officer 
their  own  regiments,  and  of  substituting  the 
Hungarian  language  for  the  German  in  the 
Hungarian  army.      The  yery  inscriptions  of 
coins  were  to  be  in  Hungarian;   while  the 
splendid  improyements  of  Pesth  retained  the 
rich  Hungarian  nobles  during  the  winter  in 
their  own  capital,  instead  of  seeking  dissipa- 
tion, and  finding  political  corruption,  in  the 
ayenues  to  the  court  of  Vienna.     All  these 
moyements  excited  the  jealousy  and  fear  of 
Austria,  as  it  was  plain  that  Hungary  was 
only  hanging  by  a  thread  to  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  which  the  first  political  eyent  of 
any  magnitude  might  seyer  and  diyide  for 
erer. 

Then  came  the  reyolution  of  1848  which,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  conyulsed  the  whole  of 


peated  Ibr  serenl  honn,  tar  Inyadlnir  the  prlrate  rights  of 
a  general  of  the  repnbllo,  and  was  only  reacned  by  the  inge- 
naitj  of  JoMphine,  who  wm  graclmu  enough  to  nqaixe 
the  general*!  immedtati^  preBonoe. 


Europe.  Germany  and  Italy  rose  from  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  to  the  sea-shore,  claiming  consti- 
tutional goyemments,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  education 
of  the  human  race.     Austria  and  Prussia  were 
reyolutionized ;  but  by  far  the  most  important 
eyent  was  the  attempt  of  the  Germans,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  their  princes,  to  establish 
a  central  German  goyemment,  through  a  na- 
tional German  parliament.   This  was  the  period 
at  which  Hungary,  if  she  had  so  desired  it, 
could  haye  attained  her  entire  independence ; 
but  this  was  not  the  object  of  the  Magyars. 
As  a  truly  generous  nation,  their  loyalty  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  grew  with  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  emperor  was  now  surrounded. 
They  merely  asked  for  a  responsible  ministry 
chosen  from  their  own  people,  and  literally 
oyerwhelmed  Archduke  Stephen,  the  Palatin  of 
Hungary,  with  tokens  of  fidelity  and  deyotion. 
Neither  did  the  Magyars  show  themselyes  in- 
capable of  appreciating  and  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  state  of  things.     They  at 
once  recognised  the  central  German  goyem- 
ment, sent  diplomatic  agents  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  to  welcome  united  Germany  to  her 
aohieyements,  and  declared  themselyes  the  fast 
friends  of  ciyilization  and  order.    They  inrited 
their  king,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  to  follow 
his    historical    mission,    and   attach    himself 
warmly  and  faithftilly  to  the  German  cause. 
Germany  and  Hungary  united  would  haye  been 
able  to  defy  Russia,  and  with  her  the  whole 
train  of  Asiatic  barbarism. 

In  proof  of  this,  the  Deputy  Goroy6  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  into  the  Hun- 
garian Diet:   <<The  Union  of  Germany  is  to 
spread  ciyilization  eastward,  and  Hungary  is 
bound  to  assist  her.      Mettemich's  infamoua 
policy  has  caused    the    intenrention   against 
liberty  in  Italy  and  Spain— he  it  was  who 
co-operated  with  a  power  which  is  threat- 
ening the  whole  of  ciyilized  Europe.     When 
France  shall  haye    consolidated  her   power, 
when  social  democracy  shall  haye  been  spread 
over  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  Germany  and 
Hungary  will  spread  it  oyer  the  east.      The 
House  of  Representatiyes  therefore  ought  to 
recognise  the  intimate  union  of  interests  which 
exists  between  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars." 
Count  Teleky  Laszlo   supported  the  resolu- 
tion, and  spoke  as  follows :  "It  is  impossible 
not  to  support  the  resolution.     I  desire  that, 
since  the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary has  been  manifested  by  the  rising  of  all 
the  members  of  the  German  Parliament,  we 
now  acknowledge  in  the  same  solemn  manner 
our  obligation  in  regard  to  Germany."     (Here 
the  whole  House  of  Deputies  rose  as  one  man.) 
The  noble  Count  then  proyed  that  the  Austrian 
ministry  at  Vienna  did  not  comprehend  the 
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position  of  Germany,  of  Hungary,  or  its  own. 
*<It  is  plain*,"  he  said,  ''that  the  ministry  in 
Vienna  looks  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  it 
seeks  an  alliance  with  Russia.  If  Austria 
does  not  unite  with  Grermany,  she  will  become 
a  subordinate  ally  of  Russia,  and  at  last  one  of 
her  proyinces.*' 

These  were  the  predictions  of  the  Hungarians 
in  March,  1848,  and  they  prove  that  the  nation 
fully  comprehended  its  position ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  explains  the  sympathy  for  their 
cause  in  Germany,  and  the  deTOtion  to  them 
manifested  by  the  heroic  population  of  Vienna. 

The  Emperor,  at  first,  yielded  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  Hungarians — demands  which 
they  had  a  right  to  make  in  rirtue  of  a  consti- 
tution existing  for  more  than  three  centuries ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  successes  and  the 
successes  of  the  liberal  party  in  Germany,  a 
counter  reyolution  was  meditated  by  a  cama- 
rilla, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Bayarian 
Princess  Sophia,  sister-in-law  to  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand and  mother  of  the  present  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  I.  The  camarilla  itself  was, 
beside  the  Duchess,  composed  of  the  following 
persons, — ^Archduke  Lewis  of  Austria,  uncle 
to  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  grand  uncle  to  the 
present  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  Marshal  Ra- 
detxki,  the  Ban  Jellachioh  (the  rumoured  lover 
of  the  Duchess),  Count  Windischgpratz,  Count 
Stadion,  the  author  of  the  new  Austrian  con- 
stitution and  the  author  of  the  assassinations 
in  Galicia,  the  false  liberal  Dr.  Bach,  Schmer- 
ling,  the  Austrian  minister  at  the  old  Germanic 
Confederation  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and 
Professors  Endlicher  and  Hye.  This  camarilla 
has  since  recruited  itself  by  new  acquisitions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  Marshal,  then 
General,  Baron  Haynau. 

The  first  object  of  the  camarilla  was  to  put 
down  the  liberal  movement  in  Hungary ;  but, 
aboye  all  things,  to  destroy  the  separate  national 
existence  of  that  country.  The  Hungarians, 
as  a  separate  nation,  might  not  be  willing  to 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  Italy — they  might, 
in  a  popular  movement,  side  with  Germany 
against  Austria  proper ; — and  above  all  things, 
they  might  join  the  Poles  in  a  last  death-strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  independence.  With  a  view, 
then,  to  break  down  the  Magyar  nationality,  and 
to  provincialize  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
monarchy,  the  new  Austrian  constitution  was 
framed  by  Count  Stadion,  and  promulgated. 
This  had  a  double  aim.  First,  by  granting  a 
constitution  by  his  own  free  voice  and  pleasure, 
the  Emperor  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  the 
people  to  demand  it.  The  new  constitution 
was  not  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  joined  to  their  power  to  enforce  them ; 
but  a  royal  gift,  which  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  his  subjects  might  induce  the  Emperor,  by 


the  same  free  will  and  power,  to  revoke.  The 
second  end  to  be  attained  was  the  destruetion 
of  the  constitution  of  Hungary  proper,  and  her 
assimilation  to  the  Sclavonic  and  other  pro* 
vinces  of  the  empire. 

Those  who  had  matured  that  plan  had  no 
idea  that  it  could  be  executed  peaceably.  They 
understood  the  fiery  character  of  the  Magyar 
race  too  well  to  expect  a  quiet  submission  on 
their  part  to  a  charte  petroyie  of  a  prince  of 
Hapsburg.  Hence  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  Ban  Jellacbich  into  the  movement.  He 
was  the  third  officer  of  the  Hungarian  crown; 
and  feuds  between  the  Sclavonic  tribes  and  the 
Magyars  had  been  entertained  for  a  long  while 
not  only  by  the  government  of  Austria,  but  by 
that  of  Russia,  The  Croatians  and  Sclavonians 
sympathize  with  the  Russians,  not  only  from 
consanguinity,  but  also  in  part,  at  least,  from 
religion.  In  many  of  the  villages  in  the  Bannat, 
the  peasants  were  in  a  habit  of  praying  on 
Sundays  for  '<  their  Czar,"  the  head  of  their 
church,  who,  in  return  for  their  loyalty,  gave 
them  the  money  to  build  Greek  churches  to 
worship  God  and  the  head  of  their  church,  ae* 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  their  priesthood. 
Many  loyal  Magyars  were  opposed  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  frequent  had  been  the  conflicts 
between  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  two  emperors. 
Sound  policy  would  have  required  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  favour  the  Magyars ;  but  he  could 
never  rise  to  a  statesmanlike  consideration  of 
his  monarchy.  The  question  with  him  was 
simply  which  of  his  subjects  were  least  disposed 
to  insist  on  a  liberal  form  of  government ;  and 
finding  the  Croats  and  Sclavonians  the  least 
civilized  population  of  Austria,  he,  or  rather  the 
camarilla,  conceived  the  thought  of  making  the 
Ban  Jellachioh  the  pillar  of  the  new  Austrian 
empire.  By  taking  this  step  Austria  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  high  treason,  not  only  against 
liberty  and  the  political  progress  of  the  age,  but 
against  religion  and  civilization.  She,  the  out- 
post of  civilization,  planted  by  Charlemagne  as 
a  tower  of  strength  against  the  inroad  of  Asia- 
tic barbarians,  has  herself  conspired  with  those 
very  barbarians,  and  their  kindred  nations,  to 
crush  the  superior  civilization  and  progress  of 
her  educated  people.  She  basely  betrayed 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  to  tiie  savages  in 
epaulettes. 

But  the  camarilla  had  not  the  courage  openly 
to  hoist  the  flag  of  despotism.  This  was  only 
done  in  Italy  by  Radetzki,  a  native  of  Galicia, 
who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  cruelty,  was 
only  a  fair  representative  of  Austrian  views 
on  civil  and  military  government.  He  is,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  best  general  in  the  Austrian 
army; — a  faithful  adherent  to  the  imperial 
house,  and  all  its  fortunes,  and  in  his  private 
relations,  a  man  of  strict  probity.    The  flogging 
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•f  man  and  womeo  in  Milui,  dm  bat  s  logioal 
eoDseqaence  of  the  Austriftn  prineipl*  of  patri- 
•rehal  goTcrDmeat.  The  eana  and  the  switch 
are  in  Aoatria  wbat  the  domeetio  bamboo  ii  in 
tlie  Celestial  Bmpira.  It  can  hardly  b«  doabted 
that  irhcD  the  agsd  8eld-mar»h»l  ahall  inrren- 
der  hii  ghoat,  be  will  die  with  the  fall  eon- 
TictioD  that  he  has  done  hie  dat;  to  hia  ohnroh 
and  to  hia  emporor. 

In  Anatria  and  Hangarj  the  htoating  of  the 
blaek  and  yaUow  flag*   waa   aomiuided  by 


dangara.  The  population  of  Vienna  waa  look- 
ing toward  Frankfort-oo-the- Maine,  the  Uaii- 
garians  toward  Peath  for  Booeonr.  In  thin  atate 
of  things  Jellaobiah  waa  employed  aa  the  obiaf 
meana  of  instigating  a  Croatian  rabcllion, 
wbioh  abould  engaga  t^e  Magjan,  till  tba 
Emperor  shonld  be  able  to  ooUeet  an  ar^j  in 
his  Bohemian  and  Qennan  proiinoea  with 
which  to  take  the  fleld.  When  this  rebellion 
flnt  broke  oat,  the  Magyars  demanded  aid 
from  their  lawful  king  to  einah  the  rebala,  aad  to 


proteet  hia  fUthftal  antjeeta.  This  aid  waa  pro- 
mised; bat  in  the  mean  time  eierj  enconrage- 
ment  glreil  to  tht  Croatian  inaargenta.  Depn> 
tationa  were  then  sent  to  Vienna  to  aaoertoin 
the  true  position  of  the  Emperor  and  King; 
bat  the  latter  had  In  the  meao  time  Sed  to 
Inaprack.  He  Sed  not  fhim  the  Huogariacs; 
bat  from  bis  own  guilty  oonicience.  The 
aamarilla  fled  with  him.  The  Hungarian 
dapndea  followed  their  King;  Count  Lewis 
Batttyany,  President  of  the  Council,  among 


Emperor  Ferdinand  n 


I   a  religious   man. 


■  lb*  mlonn  of  Aiutila. 


and  comprehended  the  aolemu  engagement  of 
an  oath.  He  iaaoed  nnder  hia  own  hand  k 
proclamation,  dated  Inepmok,  10th  Jnne,  184S, 
to  his  "faithfnl  Croatiana  and  Selavouiaos," 
in  which  ocourred  the  following  aentenoaa. 

"  We,  the  King  of  Hangary,  Croatia,  Dalna- 
tia,  and  Solaionia,  we,  whose  paraon  is  saored, 
tell  yoQ  Croatisns  aod  Sclatoniaos  that  tha 
law,  too,  is  aacred,  and  mnat  be  raapeelad.  W* 
A41W  laom  bg  Iht  Utmg  God,  to  auunlDM  (JU 
atigrity  of  out  nungarian  Oom,  lit  Contlitu- 
fion,  and  (A«  Laici,  and  to  tautt  etitn  to  mainUm 
and  obey  Vun.  We  ihall  keep  oar  royoi  oolA," 
&o. 

Again.    "TheBan  JallaaUohlaMeoaedwith 
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hii  (bUowen  not  (10I7  of  r*TolUDg  ftgainst  th* 
U«,  but  in  ipite  of  oar  pkreatal  sdmanitionB, 
of  Mitiiiuing  in  hia  intabordmkUon." 

Tli«  prooluofttion  then  depotea  the  Ban,  uid 
ull]  npon  the  Croatiuis  and  the  BclaTaniaiiu  to 
rauin  ftithfol  to  the  king  end  to  hia  oonntrj'. 

Ihia  prooUmation  tTknquillii«d  Hangary  for 
■  tine  I  bat  when  the  Royal  CommiSBioner 
rnmulied  the  Ben  with  ft  oopj  of  it,  eccompa- 
litd  bj  >o  autograph  letter  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Ban  ihoved  him  other  imperial  aalographa 
of  a  different  import.  From  this  moment  Hon- 
per  bethought  herself  of  her  defence : — it  wai 
clear  that  she  bad  been  basely  betrayed  by  her 
an  wTereign. 


The  robseqnent  erents  are  known  to  our 
readers.  Emperor  Ferdinand  returned  t« 
Vienna ;  but  when  the  objects  of  the  camarilla 
became  known,  fled  a  second  time  to  Olmiiti  in 
Moravia,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Auatrian 
monarchy.  Hia  last  act  waa  the  dissolution  of 
the  Austrian  parliament  bj  military  force.  He 
would  not,  and  did  not,  it  is  belicTed,  consent 
to  the  inTa^DB  of  Hungary.  He  had  been 
aaointed  Ring  of  the  Magf  ars,  and  he  abborred 
cinl  war.  The  camarilla  resoWed  to  proonra 
hia  abdication,  Toluntarily  if  passible ;  by  farce 
if  erery  other  means  should  fail.  If  Ferdinand 
was  not  murdered  like  Emperor  Faul  of  Russia, 
he  owes  the  preserration  of  his  life  simply  to 


^jisldingdispositloii.  His  abtUoation  bronght 
^naais  Joaeph  to  the  throne.  He  was  a  sovft- 
'ago,  BBohMked  by  oatfa  or  constitution. 

^<  cItS  war  now  b^[an  in  the  moat  fero- 
Mni  maimer  between  Uie  Magyars  and  the 
(^ttaBsandSolaToniana,  abont  00,000  strong, 
U  by  the  Ban  Jellachioh.  The  Magyars 
'naamed  Tifltorioas.  Vienna  declared  for  the 
Bnagarlau,  and  the  Ban  beaten  in  Hungary, 
*B>ln(ied  to  fbrm  a  junction  with  the  Auatrian 
'°nM  undar  Wlndisohgratl  at  the  capital  of 
<^  nonanAr-  The  Hungarian  army  21,000 
■taig  followed  bin ;  bat  mindftil  of  tbeir  duty 
ta  their  eoftawgn,  and  not  wishing  to  quit  the 


OTX. 

gronndof  legal  reaiatance,  they  did  not  iaxade 
the  Emperor's  territory.  Had  they  done  m, 
affura  would  have  taken  a  different  turn.  The 
Bisge  of  Vienna  would  have  been  raiaed.  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  would  have  baen  ungamiahed 
of  Austrian  troops,  and  Germany  herself  would 
have  risen  to  proclaim  the  Republic.  The 
Hungarian  army,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  ■ 
at  a  diatanoe  of  about  twenty  nulea  tttau 
Vienna.  Windischgratl  at  last  raised  an 
amy,  and  with  it  stormed  two  of  the  snburbt 
of  Vienna.  During  aU  this  time,  strange  to 
say,  the  Austrian  ParliaineBt  would  not  give 
the  order  for  the  national  guarda  to  attack 
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Jellachichy  whose  army  consiBted  of  disorderly 
marauders  and  Tagabonds,  and  who,  attacked 
in  flank  and  rear,  would  haye  been  unable  to 
afford  a  protracted  resistance.  But  the  transi- 
tion from  a  loyal  people,  demanding  rational 
forms  of  goyernment,  to  a  sovereign  people 
decreeing  the  destruction  of  a  usurper,  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  might  appear  to  republicans. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians  were  crushed  ; 
because  they  contended  for  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  not  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commonwealth. 

The  combined  armies  of  Jellachieh  and  ^n- 
dischgratz  forced  the  Hungarians  to  think  of 
the  defence  of  their  own  country.  They  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  series  of  engage- 
ments, behind  the  Theiss;  but  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  a  winter  campaign,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of 
wars.  After  the  battle  of  Kapolna  in  February, 
1849,  the  Hungarians  again  took  the  field  and 
droye  the  Austrians  before  them.  Why  they 
did  not  pursue  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  but  rather  besieged  Buda,  is  inconceiy- 
able ;  but  we,  at  this  distance,  cannot  judge 
of  the  moral  momentum  which  the  ejection  of 
the  Austrians  from  the  ancient  capital  of  Hun- 
gary must  haye  produced  with  so  enthusiastic 
a  people ;  and  what  strength  the  leaders  of  the 
army  must  haye  deriyed  from  this  brilliant 
achieyement. 

It  was  eyident  now  that  Austria  alone  was 
unable  to  subdue  Hungary,  and  an  alliance 
with  Russia — ^the  yery  thing  Hungarian  states- 
men had  predicted — was  accordingly  matured 
between  the  Czar  and  the  youthful  Emperor. 
Kossuth  was  prepared  for  it,  and  had  taken 
his  dispositions  to  meet  it  The  House  of 
Hapsburg  was  now  dethroned,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  proclaimed  by  the  Diet 
at  Debreczin. 

It  cannot  be  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  of 
the  ciyil  causes  of  the  war,  rather  than  of  the 
military  achieyements  which  followed  in  its 
train,  to  recount  the  eyents  of  a  third  and  last 
campaign,  which  ended  in  the  oyerthrow  of  a 
braye  and  loyal  people,  and  allowed  a  Russian 
Prince  to  write  to  the  Czar,  **  Hungary  is  at 
your  feet;"  but  we  may  say  a  few  words  in 
conclusion  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  Russian  interference. 

Russia  had  an  aim  in  assisting  Austria  to 
subdue  Hungary.  She  is  the  natural  friend  of 
the  Sclayonian  race,  and  she  knew  that 'by 
humbling  Hungary,  she  would  humble  Austria 
herself,  and  for  eyer  reduce  her  to  a  mere 
Russian  proyinee.  She  succeeded  in  this ;  and 
what  is  more,  she  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
Magyars  themselyes  with  the  idea,  that  the 
yoke  of  Russia  is  not  nearly  so  hard,  degrading, 
and  senseless  (because  yoid  of  any  historical 


mission)  as  that  of  Austria.  The  sanctity  of 
historical  truth  requires  that  the  world  should 
know  that  all  the  barbarities  committed  in  this 
most  horrible  ciyil  war,  inttigated  hy  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  J  were  committed  by  the  Austrians : 
— ^that  the  Russians  paid  for  eyerything  they 
took — ^respected  the  misfortunes  of  their  priso- 
ners— admitted  them  to  the  honour  of  sitting 
at  their  own  tables,  protected  their  wiyes  and 
children,  and  eyen  shared  their  prorisions  with 
starring  women  and  children.  This  ought  to 
be  known  to  the  eyerlasting  shame  and  dis- 
grace of  Austria.  £yen  Russia  had  to  set  her 
an  example  of  generosity  and  forbearance ! 

In  a  recent  letter,  published  in  a  leading 
European  journal,  a  Russian  General  writing 
from  Moscow,  excuses  the  conduct  of  the  Rus- 
sians towards  the  Magyars  in  the  following 
satirical  manner.  They  (the  Austrians)  ask 
us  why  we  take  the  credit  of  subduing  Hungary, 
and  why  the  Hungarian  (Hnerals  surrender  to 
uef  I  presume  there  are  four  reasons  for  it 
First,  they  liked  us  better  than  they  did  the 
Austrians;  second,  we  did  not  hang  them; 
third,  we  kept  our  word  and  the  faith  of  capi- 
tulations; and  fourth,  our  Generals  keep  the 
best  cooks.  This  explains  the  whole  object  of 
Russian  diplomacy  together  with  the  extent  to 
which  Austria  has  been  duped  into  the  de- 
struction of  her  own  power,  and  the  severing 
of  the  ties  of  loyalty  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  subjects.  And  it  may  also  explain  the 
treason  of  Goergey ;  for  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  secret  springs  of  action  in  that  most  re- 
markable of  modern  rebellions. 

It  may  be  asked  why  such  honourable  con- 
ditions were  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Comorn  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  If  Comorn  had  surren- 
dered without  being  inyited  by  Haynau  in 
almost  supplicating  terms,  it  would  haye  sur- 
rendered to  the  RwiianM  on  the  other  side  of 
the  riyer.  The  town  was  well  proyisioned  and 
could  haye  withstood  a  siege  for  months.  A 
little  yillage  about  fiye  miles  distant  seryed  as 
a  reseryoir  of  proyisions  and  cattle.  The  Rus- 
sians might  haye  taken  it ;  but  preferred  send- 
ing word  to  the  garrison  '*that  it  had  better 
remoye  its  yalnable  objects,  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  the  place  on  the  following  day.** 
Many  Hungarian  generals  and  officers  escaped 
from  Groswardein  and  Peterwardein  with  i^ti«- 
tian  pauporte. 

And  now  we  must  yet  bestow  a  word  on 
Haynau,  <<  the  Austrian  butcher."  It  is  known 
that  he  gaye  the  garrison  of  Comorn  his  "  word 
of  military  honour"  (of  course  there  is  no  po~ 
Utieal  honour  in  Austria),  that  the  conditions 
of  the  capitulation  should  be  respected,  and 
that  no  more  executions  should  take  place  for 
political  reasons.  This  promise,  solemnly  made, 
was,  neyertheless,  infamously  broken.     The 
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IHstisn  oceiiT«,  U  Hayitmi  the  cftose  of  UiU 
■ut  of  fsith,  or  those  above  htm,  irbom  he 
bw  not  the  pow«r  to  resist  T 

fMa  wUch  h»ie  Utelj  trsnBpired,  seem  to 
^"ito  the  latter  propoEitloQ  the  most  probable. 
Beth  Hajnan  and  Radetilci  are  brave  soldiers ; 
■ad  though  eniel  and  barbaroas  in  the  extreme, 
Mtvithoat  those  traila  at  least,  which  Mem  to 
h  liueparkble  fk^m  bmrery,  ereo  in  aaTagei. 
Tk  cowardly  camarilla  in  Tienna,  irilh  a 
BolerD  Semiramis  at  ita  head,  ii  in  all  pro- 
^bilj^  stlU  thirrdng  fi>r  blood;  and  as  the 


CoBBBcks  bars  already  set  It  the  example  of 
hamanilj.  the  "buteher  generals"  themselTea 
maj  teach  it  merej  and  forbearance.  Haynan 
is  the  natural  son  of  the  same  Dake  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  wba  sold  his  subjects  to  Oreat  Britl^ti 
to  inbdae  the  rebellions  ocIonicB  of  North  Ame< 


That  *nt  tHmlDg,  th 


•»MI<r'i"BrM«oflli 


READING  FOR  AMUSEMENT. 


BT  XB8.    0.    X.    KIBKLAND. 


Enthusiasts  in  Tirtae  are  sometimes  found 
inyeighing  against  all  amusements,  as  childish 
at  least,  if  not  positively  injurious.  But  we 
maj  be  the  less  frightened  at  their  somewhat 
astounding  conclusions,  if  'we  obserye  that 
these  yery  tirades  supply  the  place  of  amuse- 
ment to  them.  Nature  teaches  most  of  us  a 
different  lesson,  and  all  that  remains  for  us  is 
to  apply  the  tests  of  religion  and  good  sense  to 
our  pastimes.  Amusement  is  as  wholesome  for 
the  mind  as  gymnastics  are  for  the  body ;  we 
may  giye  it  too  much  of  our  time,  or  we  may 
join  with  it  something  wrong,  just  as  we  may 
waste  our  days  at  the  leaping-bars,  the  swing, 
or  the  balance-pole,  or  make  our  hours  of 
exercise  seasons  of  gossip  or  intemperance ; 
but  we  are  not,  in  a  poor,  cowardly,  narrow- 
minded  way,  to  renounce  the  benefits  of  either 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  avoid  contin- 
gent evils.  Innocence  is  the  child  of  mental 
health  and  sanity,  and  these  are  promoted  by 
variety,  cheerfulness,  and  movement  as  opposed 
to  stagnation  of  mind. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  the  general 
advantages  of  reading ;  it  is  solely  of  reading 
for  amusement  that  we  are  to  speak  at  present. 
And  in  treating  of  it,  we  must  consider  it  as  a 
universal  practice,  and  therefore  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  importance ;  a  thing  to  be  regulated, 
not  eradicated.  Sweeping  condemnation  is 
certainly  injudicious,  for  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing  for  our  strictures  is  to  show  that 
they  are  reasonable,  kindly,  and  not  devoid  of 
sympathy.  Reading  for  amusement  is  actually 
converted  into  a  crime,  in  some  families,  by 
being  considered  as  one;  that  is  to  say,  the 
inveterate  opposition  of  the  graver  members 
of  the  household  to  this  fascinating  indulgence 
leads  to  concealment  and  falsehood  on  the  part 
of  the  younger,  who  have  neither  virtue  enough 
to  refrain,  nor  courage  enough  to  take  the  oon- 
aeqaenoes  in  the  shape  of  reproach  or  sad  prog- 
nostic. Many  a  bad  novel  or  trashy  magaiine 
is  hidden  under  the  cushion  or  the  dictionary, 
because  a  good  one  is  not  tolerated ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  hypocrisy  which  becomes  necessary 
when  books  are  discussed,  of  which  it  will  not 
do  to  confess  any  knowledge.  If  parents  would 
preserve  their  dear  ones  from  the  deep  conta- 
mination of  hypocrisy,  and  the  subtle  poison  of 
bad  books,  they  must  give  their  attention  to 
the  selection  of  good  ones,  and  such  good  ones 


as  will  satisfy  the  irrepressible  longings  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  universal  desire  for  men- 
tal excitement.  Young  people  naturally  con- 
sider serious  reading  as  a  task,  and  require 
that  it  should  be  relieved  by  reading  of  a 
lighter  character ;  and  indee<i  there  are  few 
persons  of  any  age  of  whom  this  is  not  true. 
Even  that  few  we  have  seen  no  occasion  to 
envy.  Without  denying  that  there  are  those 
whose  attainments  in  the  religious  life  are 
such  as  to  place  them  above  the  necessity  for 
any  mere  amusement,  we  must  still  think  that 
for  a  far  more  numerous  class  of  persons,  works 
of  imagination,  humour,  and  fiction,  form  a 
wholesome  and  even  necessary  mental  diet. 
Those  who  reject  these  resources  from  merely 
superstitious  motives,  are  too  apt  to  fall  into 
the  usual  vices  of  asceticism, — ^moroseness,  want 
of  sympathy,  and  a  censoriousness  which  only 
lacks  opportunity  to  become  persecution. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  time, — so  precious,  so 
evanescent,  so  irrecoverable, — should  always 
be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose.  As  far  as 
this  would  exclude  innocently  amusing  reading, 
we  should  deny  it,  but  our  true  opinion  would 
be,  that  such  reading 4S  as  useful  in  its  place  as 
serious  reading.  Not  that  it  could  supply  the 
place  of  that ;  not  that  it  is  not  the  extreme  of 
folly  and  weakness  to  neglect  the  golden  words 
of  wisdom  by  which  we  are  to  live  and  die,  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  in  comparison  but  as 
**  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal ;"  but 
that  there  is  a  part  of  our  nature  which  is 
nourished  in  virtue  by  the  aid  of  innocent 
pleasure ;  while  its  cravings,  if  denied  gratifi- 
cation in  the  right  way,  will  almost  surely  seek 
it  in  the  wrong. 

We  may  here  observe,  in  passing,  that  these 
considerations  give  an  incalculable  value  and 
dignity  Uy  our  magaaine  literature,  which  fur* 
nishes,  in  an  elegant  form  and  with  continual 
freshness,  innocent  and  profitable  amusement 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  might  otherwise 
be  enticed  to  seek  recreation  and  mental  ex- 
citement in  publications  calculated  to  mislead 
the  judgment,  corrupt  the  taste,  and  inflame 
the  passions.  Compare  the  tone  and  tenor  of 
our  magazines, — ^their  literary  merit,  and  their 
artistic  elegance, — with  a  large  part  of  the 
ephemeral  novels  with  which  the  press  groans, 
and  what  an  incalculable  advantage  rests  on 
the  side  of  the  former  1    The  choicest  fagitive 
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poetiy  of  the  day,  the  most  winning  and  unex- 
ceptionable tales  of  real  life  and  poetical  ro- 
mance or  genial  hnmoor,  besides  the  greatest 
Tarietjr  of  misoellaneons  matter,  moral,  lite- 
rary, and  artistic,  make  up  the  preoions  freight 
of  these  monthly  argosies,  more  important  to 
these  great  United  States,  we  yenture  to  think, 
than  those  which  week  by  week  dart  across  the 
wide  ocean  on  commercial  errands;  even  as  the 
Tirtue  and  intelligence  of  a  people  are  of 
greater  importance  than  their  worldly  wealth 
or  political  consequence.  Strike  ont  this 
modest  and  only  half-appreciated  phalanx,  and 
yon  would  create  a  blank  in  the  national  de- 
fences against  yice.  Discredit  the  magazines, 
under  the  general  edict  against  "  light  read- 
ing," and  you  take  away  an  innocent  solace, 
and  leaye  room  for  some  far  from  innocent  sub- 
stitute. The  propensity  to  be  amused  will  be 
gratified  in  some  way,  and  there  are  never 
wanting  those  who  will  cater  for  it  at  any  ex- 
pense of  morals  or  religion,  if  the  ground  be 
not  preoccupied,  by  those  whose  interest  as 
weU  sks  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  utmost  strict- 
ness yrhich  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic good  can  demand. 

The  flood  of  wretched  novels  from  which 
the  irorld  has  suffered  within  ten  years  past, 
has  mwakened  in  many  minds  an  unaffected 
dread  or  distrust  of  all  fictitious  writing.  But 
this  18  too  weak  and  uigust  to  be  persisted  in, 
by  common-sense  people  who  are  willing  to 
look  into  the  matter.  '*  The  novel,"  says  one 
of  our  best  critics,*  **Ib  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive, if  not  the  most  perfect,  forms  of  composi- 
tion through  which  a  comprehensive  mind  can 
communicate  itself  to  the  world,  exhibiting  as 
it  mAy  through  sentiment,  incident,  and  cha- 
racter, a  complete  philosophy  of  life,  and  ad- 
mittiiig  a  dramatic  and  narrative  expression  of 
the  abstract  principles  of  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and   theology.    Its  range  is  theoretically  as 

wide  and  deep  as  man  and  nature The 

great  novelist  should  be  poet,  philosopher, 
and  man  of  the  world,  fused  into  one."  It 
must  be  oonfessed  that  this  ideal  is  yet  to  be 
realixed ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
approaches  to  it  have  been  made  by  authors 
whose  works  are  ignorantiy  classed  among 
books  only  to  be  tolerated,  not  recommended. 
Shan  we  exclude  such  from  the  ranks  of  moral 
teachers?  Let  us  rather  suspect  the  morality 
which  demands  the  crushing  of  a  natural  feel- 
ing, and  the  sweephig  away  of  a  class  of  writers 
who  have  ever  won  the  heart  and  the  ear  of 
mankind.  A  disposition  to  make  bugbears  or 
scareerows  should  be  the  characteristic  only 
ef  ignorance  and  superstition.  We  happened 
caee  to  hear  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  person 
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uttering  the  most  riolent  anathemas  against 
all  fictions,  as  '<lies"  which  any  one  should  be 
ashamed  to  write.  Somebody  mentioned  the 
parables  of  our  Saviour  as  Wording  sanction 
to  this  as  one  mode  of  conveying  instruction, 
but  our  moralist  cafit  up  hands  and  eyes  in  holy 
horror  at  the  impiety  of  naming  the  parables 
in  such  a  connexion.  The  stories  of  Hannah 
More  were  then  suggested,  but  he  escaped  them 
very  satisfactorily  to  himself  by  saying,  **  They 
were  written  on  purpose  to  do  good !"  This  is 
only  an  extreme  example  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  some  people's  objections  against  all 
fictitious  writing. 

Mankind  have  ever  craved  fiction,  and  this 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  problem  of  life  is 
continually  before  us  for  solution ;  and  as  each 
one  feels  his  own  private  experience  to  be  a 
failure,  he  naturally  seeks  other  cases,  since  a 
mass  of  facts  is  necessary  for  Just  conclusions. 
Our  ideal  of  life  is  free  from  error  and  misfor- 
tune, and  we  are  ever  in  search  of  some  means 
of  realizing  this  fair  picture.  All  about  us  con- 
tradicts our  cherished  notions  of  the  should-be, 
and  we  turn,  in  weariness,  to  any  and  every 
account  of  human  fortunes,  that  ii^agination, 
at  least,  may  find  aid  and  countenance.  It  is 
thus,  that  slthough  we  profess  to  relish  most 
those  fictions  which  are  like  transcripts  of 
very  life,  we  in  reality  covet  a  certain  exagge- 
ration, and  an  artful  veiling  of  the  more  vulgar 
truths,  or  at  least  an  artistic  selection  of  those 
which  are  presented.  Why  should  we  wish  to 
pass  in  reriew  the  twice-told  tale  of  common, 
daily  experience  ?  We  strive  to  forget  it,  or  to 
keep  it  in  the  background,  even  when  we 
would  but  make  the  agreeable  to  ordinary  com- 
pany, far  more  when  we  fly  all  mundane  com- 
panionship, and  withdraw  into  the  glorious, 
inriolable  world  of  thought,  with  a  guide  super- 
naturally  endowed,  and  bound  to  talk  all  the 
time  for  our  instruction  and  delight.  By  his 
help  we  see  things  that  are  only  spiritually 
discerned,  and  for  this  we  must  be  in  a  state 
something  above  our  ordinary^one,  even  though 
what  we  desire  to  look  into  be  but  that  old 
story  of  life  and  passion  which  has  been  acted 
over  and  over  again,  tens  of  thousands  of  times 
in  every  age,  since  the  first  family  performed 
the  original  domestic  drama  on  the  earliest 
stage. 

This  suggests  the  question.  Would  the  inte- 
rest and  excitement  be  as  great  if  we  were 
allowed  to  contemplate  the  actual  occurrences 
which  the  writer  of  fiction  describes  ?  Surely 
not,  or  we  should  be  more  excited  by  what 
passes  about  us  every  day ;  for,  like  the  worthy 
litterateur  who  talked  prose  without  knowing 
it,  we  are  not  only  witnessing  but  acting  ro- 
mance all  the  time.  So  that  if  reality  were  all 
we  wanted,  we  need  never  wander  in  searoh  of 
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it.  It  is  the  repose  and  refreshment  of  a  little 
illiuion  that  we  long  for,  although  this  illusion 
be  thrown  oyer  the  rery  subject  of  all  others 
about  whioh  we  feel  most  anxious  to  discorer 
the  truth. 

Yet  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  accept 
fiction  only  as  a  substitute  for  truth.  This  is 
one  of  the  unavoidable  inconsistencies  of  a  con- 
dition full  of  blunders.  <*  la  it  true  ?"  asks  the 
child,  or  the  childish  hearer,  intending  to  be 
affected  by  the  occurrence  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  its  authenticity ;  while  a  similar  action 
might  pass  unnoticed  before  the  eyes  of  either. 
Yet  if  the  truth  be  too  familiar,  we  despise  it, 
no  matter  how  well  presented.  "  Where's  the 
use  of  putting  an  that  into  a  book  ?*'  said  a 
plain-spoken  western  woman,  on  reading  some 
sketches  of  the  life  she  saw  about  her.  She 
did  not  want  suggestions  of  the  homely,  though 
they  might  suit  well  enough  the  child  of  luxury 
and  wearisome  conyention.  When  she  selected 
a  book  for  her  own  reading,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  exciting  romance,  perhaps 
a  harrowing  ghost-story,  or  the  impossible  ad- 
yentures  of  some  pirate  or  highwayman,  or  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  with  its  diabolical  stratagems 
and  combats,  and  the  murders  of  Giant  Despair. 
Not  but  that  a  heightened  and  ornamented 
narrative  of  scenes  and  events  which  should 
recall  her  own  experience  would  have  charms 
for  her.  She  would  prize  the  resemblance, 
provided  it  were  not  too  literal,  and  provided 
also  the  incidents  selected  for  recital  were  not 
so  common  in  her  neighbourhood  as  to  have 
ceased  to  possess  any  distinctness  to  her  mind. 

Indeed,  distance,  either  of  time,  place,  or 
circumstance,  from  the  scene  of  our  own  know- 
ledge or  recollection,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
quisites for  fascination  in  fiction,  although  if 
tJiis  distance  be  too  great  it  precludes  interest 
by  chilling  sympathy.  The  adventures  of  a 
pair  of  Chinese  lovers  do  not  move  us,  neither 
do  we  feel  our  blood  stirred  by  the  exploits  of 
a  Polynesian  warrior.  A  character  which 
nearly  resembles  that  which  we  suppose  to  be 
our  own,  placed  in  circumstances  possible  to 
ourselves,  secures  our  interest  in  the  first  de- 
gree. Next  to  this,  perhaps,  comes  one  which 
exhibits  the  highest  human  excellence  strug- 
gling with  difficulties  and  finally  triumphing 
over  them.  Amid  the  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life— and  these  begin  earlier  than  is 
generally  supposed — such  a  view  is  consoling 
and  sustaining,  under  that  secret  distrust  of 
Providence  which  shows  itself  occasionally  in 
most  people  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  low 
spirits. 

But  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  show  why 
we  are  angry  or  afraid  as  why  we  crave  narra- 
tives of  adventure  or  delineations  of  character. 
The  love  of  these  is  a  pasaion,  whose  roots  are 


as  deeply  laid  in  our  nature  as  those  of  any 
other.  No  people  has  yet  been  found  among 
whom  there  were  not  traditional  or  marveUous 
tales,  to  listen  to  which  is  ever  their  highest 
delight,  however  rude  or  warlike  their  habits. 
The  traditions  and  fictions — synonymous  gene- 
rally— of  our  own  Indians,  are  of  the  most 
daring  flight,  lacking  sublimity  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  ignorance  of  these  fabri- 
cators, not  through  any  weakness  in  the  wing 
of  imagination.*  The  Arab  story-tellers,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  a  literature,  enchain 
their  audiences  with  wild  or  pathetic  legends 
of  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  above  all.  King 
Solomon,  whose  encounters  with  gnomes  and 
genii  equal  any  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
A  late  intelligent  traveller  in  the  East  describes 
a  rude  audience  listening  to  a  well-told  story — 
**  some  leaning  eagerly  forward,  others  smok- 
ing their  pipes  with  quickened  puffs  when 
something  extraordinary  was  related,  or  when 
the  hero  of  the  story  got  into  some  apparentiy 
inextricable  dilemma.  These  story-telling  par- 
ties are  usually  to  be  seen  seated  on  the  ground 
in  a  circle,  in  a  shady  place.  The  donkey-boy 
will  stop  and  gape  open-mouthed  on  overhear- 
ing a  few  words  of  the  marvellous  adventures 
of  some  enchanted  prince,  and  will  look  back 
at  his  four-footed  companion,  fearing  lest  be 
should  resume  his  original  form  of  a  merchant 
from  the  island  of  Serendib."f 

It  is  then  in  vain  to  utter  general  fulminations 
against  the  indulgence  of  so  natural  a  taste.  It 
were  as  wise  to  attempt  to  extinguish  love,  or 
hope,  or  curiosity.  Yet  the  mischiefo  which 
are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  too  great 
excitement  of  fiction  have,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, induced  some  excellent  i>eople  to  con- 
demn it  entirely;  making  the  reading  of  a 
romance  or  novel  a  misdemeanour,  and  ranking 
the  writer  of  one  among  the  corruptors  of  the 
age.  A  milder  sentence  awaits  a  story  in  verse, 
or  one  in  which  religion  is  introduced ;  indeed 
these  last  form  in  some  cases  the  staple  of  otir 
sabbath  school  literature,  warmly  fostered  as 
it  is  by  the  very  people  who  condemn  the  ex- 
citement of  fiction  most  anxiously.  The  Infla- 
ence  of  these  novels  in  disguise  can  hardly  be 
appreciated,  unless  we  accept  as  significant  the 
fact  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  such  a  mania  for  novel-reading,  or  a  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  as  freely  indulged  as  our 
own.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  habit  of  con- 
veying instruction  principally  in  this  form  did 
not  unfit  the  mind  for  receiving  it  in  any  other, 
by  over^exciting  the  imagination,  and  weaken- 
ing the  power  of  thought ;  as  it  is  said  children 
are  often  trained  to  be  drunkards  by  the  prac- 
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tlce  of  diflguiBing  their  medicine  in  spirituous 
liquors  well  sweetened.     We  wrap  moral  pre- 
cepts in  fiction,  both  to  entice  the  child  to  like 
them  and  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  receiviDg 
them  through  reasoning  and  reflection.    This  is 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  since  there  may  be  an 
habitual  love  of  virtue  as  well  as  a  reflective 
one ;  but  we  all  know  that  without  a  foundation 
of  solid  thought  and  deliberate  approbation 
and  preference,  a  mere  love  of  virtue  maj  be 
simpi  J  a  matter  of  taste,  unable  to  preserve  us 
against  the  attacks  of  a  single  baleful  passion, 
or  the  encroachments  of  a  single  dangerous 
habit.     Practically,  it  is  found,  as  all  teachers 
will  vouch,  that  the  more  the  youthful  mind  has 
been  habituated  to  this  disguised,  sweetened, 
or  we  might  say,  smuggled  instruction,  the  less 
disposed  is  it  toward  the  acquisition   of  any 
knowledge  which  demands  actual  labour, — the 
inexorable  preliminary  to  all  knowledge  worth 
having, — and  the  less  respect  has  it  for  simple, 
unadorned,  scriptural,  stringent,  moral  precept 
ShAll  we  then  condemn  the  use  of  fiction  as 
a  moral  instrument  7   On  the  contrary,  we  take 
the  position  of  its  advocates.      In  order  to 
secure  for  it  its  due  place,  we  would  show 
wherein  it  has  been,   as  we  think,   misused, 
and  so  acquired  an  evil  reputation.     Our  cau- 
tions would  be  directed  only  against  making  it 
the  st&ple  of  the  mind's  diet,  at  any  age  of  life. 
Mental  effeminacy,  if  not  moral  obliquity,  is 
the  natural  effect  of  such  a  mistake.  And  Uiere 
may  be  great  error,  too,  in  the  character  of  the 
fictions  we  allow.     We  confess  their  potency 
when  we  employ  them  in  our  attempts  to  train 
the  minds  of  the  young,  yet  we  too  often  in- 
consistently neglect  to   ascertain  their    true 
character  by  applying  to  them  the  tests  of 
common  sense,  taste,  truth,  and  religion. 

As  to  common  sense — what  can  be  sillier,  or 
more  unlike  real  life,  than  the  motives  and 
behaviour  ascribed  to  men,  women,  and  children, 
by  some  writers  of  great  and  little  novels  ?  We 
are  called  upon  to  admire  conduct  which  would, 
in  real  life,  subject  the  performer  to  the  sus- 
picion of  incipient  fatuity,  if  nothing  worse ; 
and  conversation,  which,  if  it  did  not  put  the 
hearers  to  sleep  by  its  formal  dulness,  would 
certainly,  in  any  company  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  be  considered  insufferably  arrogant, 
egotistical,  or  impertinent.  In  novels  prepared 
for  children,  we  find  parents  talking  like  books, 
or  preaching  unmercifully  on  any  and  every 
oecasionf  so  unlike  judicious  parents  in  real 
life,  thftt  little  readers,  if  they  admire  the 
book-father  or  mother,  must  inevitably  draw 
QnlSavoarable  comparisons  with  regard  to  their 
own  trner  and  more  natural  instructors,  and 
perhaps  look  upon  the  latter  as  lacking  religion, 
because  they  wisely  leave  life's  lessons  to  im- 
press themselves  on  the  ductile  mind,  instead 


of  attempting  to  enforce  them  by  incessant 
sermonizing.  And  not  only  do  elderly  people 
preach,  in  the  fictions  of  these  well-intentioned 
caterers  for  youth,  but  even  children  utter 
homilies  to  each  other,  such  as  no  child  ever 
attempted,  unless  it  might  be  Joseph  Surface  in 
his  boyhood. 

In  the  matter  of  taste,  what  would  be  more 
insufferable  in  society  than  open  discussion  of 
the  most  delicate  topics,  as  if  there  were  no- 
thing too  sacred  for  analytical  development? 
Yet  this  is  the  main  strength  of  some  novels, 
the  interest  of  which  would  disappear  entirely 
if  the  characters  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to 
and  of  each  other  and  each  other's  affairs  and 
feelings  in  a  way  which  would  be  contrary  to 
every  canon  of  social  good-breeding,  anywhere 
but  on  paper.  An  opposite  and  equally  strik- 
ing fault  may  be  found  with  many  fictions,  the 
whole  mystery  of  whose  plot  depends  on  some- 
body's being  hindered  by  a  false  delicacy  but 
real  weakness, — which  is  exalted  into  a  virtue 
for  the  admiration  of  the  reader, — ^from  dis- 
closing a  fact,  or  expressing  a  sentiment,  or 
lifting  a  veil,  which  would  prevent  countless 
mischiefs ;  thus  inculcating  an  insincerity,  the 
practice  of  which  would  destroy  the  confidence 
of  domestic  life,  and  loosen  the  great  bond  of 
society.  What  is  matter  of  complaint  in  these 
and  similar  cases  is,  that  for  the  sake  of  need- 
less complications  of  story, — not  through  any 
evil  intention,  but  through  want  of  skill — ^false 
morals  and  bad  manners  are  taught  by  insinua- 
tion ;  and  the  argument  to  be  deduced  is  in 
favour  of  countenancing  only  the  higher  order 
of  fictions,  and  necessarily  rejecting  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  that  now  circulate 
among  persons  of  immature  judgment  and 
untutored  sensibility. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  particu- 
larize the  various  forms  in  which  ignorance  of 
society  and  the  lack  of  a  just  taste  in  manners 
and  conversation  are  exhibited  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  novel-writers.  If  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  manners  were  always  as 
easily  discerned  and  described  as  some  people 
suppose,  we  should  not  see  so  many  blunders 
made.  But  the  distinction  is  so  nice,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  person  whose  own  habits 
and  associations  are  coarse,  to  avoid  giving  a 
tinge  of  coarseness  to  fictions  intended  as 
pictures  of  society.  While  the  authorship  of 
the  Waver  ley  novels  was  still  a  matter  of  coigec- 
ture,  a  young  English  barrister  wrote  a  series 
of  ingenious  and  elegant  letters  to  prove  that 
the  laurel  was  due  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
none  other ;  and  the  subject  of  one  letter  was 
the  evident  good-breeding  and  knowledge  of 
society  displayed  by  the  author  of  Waverley. 
The  faults  of  other  writers  are  thus  enumerated 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  excellence  and  good 
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taste  of  Scott.  '*  How  constantly,  eren  in  the 
best  works  of  fiction,  are  we  disgusted  with 
such  offences  against  generous  principle  as  the 
reading  of  letters  bj  those  for  whom  they  were 
not  intended  ;  taking  advantage  of  accidents  to 
OYerhear  priyate  conyersation ;  revealing  what 
in  honour  should  have  remained  secret;  false- 
hoods not  'always  indirect ;  and  an  endless 
variety  of  low  artifices,  which  appear  to  be 
thought  quite  legitimate  if  carried  on  by  sub- 
ordinate agents.  All  these  knaveries  are  as- 
signed to  characters  whom  the  reader  is 
expected  to  honour  with  his  sympathy,  or  at 
least  to  receive  into  favour  before  the  story 
concludes."  These  strictures  apply  equally 
well  to  the  fashionable  novels  of  our  day ;  and 
note  a  class  of  defects  which  render  such 
fictions  unsuitable  reading  for  the  young, 
whose  vivid  imagination  makes  a  fictitious 
example  nearly  as  influential  as  an  actual  one. 
We  should  never  allow  them  to  associate  in 
books  with  persons  whose  sentiments  would  be 
sufficient  to  close  our  doors  against  them  If 
they  attempted  entrance  in  bodily  shape. 

Truth  is  often  violated  unconsciously  by 
writers  who  aim  principally  at  pleasing  an 
inferior  class  of  readers,  in  the  motives  which 
are  assigned  and  the  conclusions  which  are 
drawn  with  respect  to  the  actions  of  their 
characters.  Parents  are  held  up  to  detestation 
for  determined  opposition  to  the  indulgence  of 
affection,  in  cases  where,  in  truth  and  reality, 
they  would  be  extremely  criminal  if  they  did 
not  refuse  consent ;  what  is  called  love  is 
painted  as  the  paramount  motive  and  regulator 
of  human  affairs,  and  whatever  interferes  with 
its  operation  is  described  as  unparalleled  vricked- 
ness  or  agonizing  misfortune;  when  in  truth 
and  soberness  we  know  that  if  nine  specimens 
out  of  ten  of  the  straw-blaze  thus  deified  could 
be  crushed  before  it  has  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  natural  mischiefs,  nearly  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  misery  of  society 
would  be  prevented.  Elegantly  bred  young 
women  are  characterized  as  proud  and  self-for- 
getful if  they  do  not  consider  that  a  handsome 
person  and  good  manners  make  any  and  every 
young  man  an  eligible  companion  for  life, 
although  we  aU  know  that  marriages  entered 
into  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  fitness 
are  in  fact  productive  of  anything  but  happi- 
ness.   Without  particularizing  further,  we  may 


say  in  general,  that  the  sowing  of  wrong  notions 
of  life  in  the  minds  of  the  young  is  one  of  Uie 
most  obvious  of  the  ill  results  of  indiscriminate 
novel -reading ;  and  that  the  evils  which  have 
already  accrued  from  this  fault  should  induce 
the  most  anxious  selection  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  these  matters. 

The  direct  introduction  of  religion  into 
novels  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  and 
one  which  would  require  much  space. for  its 
adequate  discussion.  Life  cannot  be  truly 
described  without  reference  to  religion,  nor 
can  human  affairs  be  separated  from  this  great 
balance-wheel ;  but  the  question  is  as  to  the 
advisableness  of  attempting  to  make  religion 
the  staple  of  an  amusing  story.  We  confess 
our  distaste  to  the  plan,  fashionable  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day ;  and  we  should  suppose  those 
whose  sectarian  feelings  are  strong,  as  well  as 
those  who  deprecate  the  influence  of  a  sectarian 
spirit  in  religion,  would  examine  very  closely  all 
novels  of  this  description,  since  their  tendency  is 
always  intensely  sectarian,  and  condemnatory  of 
all  who  differ  from  their  own  type.  Religion  or 
irreligion  is  directly  or  indirectly  taught  in  all 
novels,  and  nothing  short  of  a  full  perusal  will 
be  sufficient  to  determine  whether  in  this  im- 
portant respect  any  new  work  of  fiction  may 
safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 

While    confessing,    therefore,   the    absolute 
indispensableness  of   fiction   as  one  form  of 
innocent  recreation,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
we  consider  the  most  anxious  <fiscrimination 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  those  whieh  shall 
receive  the  sanction  of  parental  love  and  care ; 
and  that  we  look  upon  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion indulged  in  by  some  persons,  as  in  part 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  injurious  works. 
Greater  liberality,  more  condescending  sympa- 
thy, and  a  larger  devotion  of  time  and  attention 
to  this  momentous    subject,  would  doubtle&s 
remedy  much  of  the  evil  complained  of;  for  not 
only  would  the  existing  mass  of  works  undergo 
the  sifting  they  so  much  need,  but  authors  who 
fatten  on  the  public  foibles  would  be  restrained 
if  not  reformed,  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
productions  would  surely  be  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  pure  taste  and  good  morals,  before 
they  were  suffered  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been,  too  often,  their 
unquestioning  purchasers,  and  sometimes  their 
hapless  victims. 


•  ^  »•  » 


HOPE  ON. 


Hon  on,  thovg^  clouds  of  adversity  lour, 

Tho*  tempests  should  threaten  and  skies  shonld  look  dark : 
Oh  I  think  not  thy  life  is  but  one  itoraiy  hour, 

And  thy  heart  hath  no  reftige^ — ^no  haven — no  ark; 
Hope  on— and  the  cloud  shall  dissolve  like  a  mist, 


And  the  tempest  that  threatened  tarn  hack  in  its  might. 
And  like  hill-tops  that's  first  by  the  early  light  kissed, 

Thy  heart  shall  leap  up  ftom  its  thraldom  of  night; 
Hope  on,  then,  hope  ever— though  stomMlouds  be  nigh. 

The  bri^t  bow  of  promise  diaU  arch  tho  dark  sky. 


ALEHOUSE  POLITICIANS, 


OR    ANNEXATION    SETTLED    FOB   SYBB 


T     JOBX     ITBAL. 


(SMBngtsTing.) 


Thiui  is  no  one  thing,  perhftp%  by  which 
ihB  people  of  our  mother  country  are  bo  readily 
and  constantly  dietinguished  from  our  peopU, 
M  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of  dress,  never  to 
be  met  with  here,  and  always  to  be  met  with 
there — ^breeches  for  example.  Unmentionables 
are  to  be  found  in  all  countries ;  inexpressibles 
ererywhere ;  and  shorts  and  tights,  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders ;  while  your  old-fashioned 
coTdaroy  breeches  belong  to  the  labouring 
dssies  of  Qreat  Britain,  as  a  part  of  their 
national  costume. 

You  neyer  saw  a  woman  with  a  wheelbarrow 
in  America — ^nor  an  American  labourer  with 
breeches  on.  A  carter's  frock,  anciently  the 
gaberdine  of  our  broad-chested  forefathers,  a 
pair  of  long-shorts,  or  a  kind  of  outside  waist- 
eoat  with  sleeves  to  it — ^you  never  see  here 
apon  a  native;  nor  after  three  months  are 
over,  upon  our  imported  live-stock,  the  presi- 
dent-makers and  Bulls  that  come  to  us  by  the 
esrgo,  labelled  **for  Cowea  and  a  market" 
Wooden  shoes,  long  pipes,  and  Swiss  caps,  or 
eombrons  woollen  petticoats,  making  up  in 
thickness  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  length, 
are  just  about  as  plentiful  and  short-lived. 

Bat  a  few  years  ago,  caps  of  the  fashion  you 
meet  with  at  every  step  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  were  never  to  be  seen  here,  except 
now  and  then,  and  for  a  few  days  at  most,  upon 
the  head  of  an  immigrant,  ashore  in  his  Sun- 
day's best ;  with  Bridget  and  her  blue  cloak, 
heafy  shoes,  enormous  Dunstable,  and  ever- 
lasting stride ;  or  Norah,  with  her  smart  cap 
and  her  heavy  red  shawl,  to  keep  him  in  coun- 
tenance. And  now,  although  hats  of  one  sort 
or  another — ^here  of  felt,  and  there  of  fur — 
sometimes  of  musquash  and  beaver,  and  some- 
times  of  plush,  are  the  only  orthodox  wear 
among  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  the  land ; 
jet  cape  are  multiplying  themselves  with  a 
rapidity  which  threatens  to  denationalise,  if 
not  wholly  to  extinguish,  our  Jonathanism. 

Now,  between  ourselves,  all  these  things, 
bats,  caps,  breeches,  long-shorts,  wooden  shoes, 
carter's  frocks,  and-so-forths,  have  a  meaning 
in  them ;  but  a  meaning  very  apt  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  multitude. 

While  they  indicate  a  nationality  never  to  be 
mistaken,  they  constitute  of  themselves  a  law 
of  association  which  nev«r  dies  out,  so  long  as 
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a  single  fragment  or  recollection  of  that  cos- 
tume is  preserved.  Bed-quilts  are  family  re- 
cords ;  every  bit  of  coloured  cloth  has  its  own 
dear  household  history — of  marriage,  or  chris- 
tening, or  death.  Baby-clothes,  being  always 
made  up  of  something  left,  are  full  of  pleasant 
memories  and  queer  suggestions.  An  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  may  often  stand  for  the  me- 
moirs of  a  whole  neighbourhood — as  knots  tied 
on  a  string  once  told  the  history  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  and  still  constitute  the  imperishable 
records  of  a  North  American  savage.  Under 
this  reverential  aspect,  a  pair  of  old  breeches 
may  become  a  sort  of  map,  and  every  patch  a 
bit  of  unquestionable  autobiography ;  so  that, 
with  a  little  coaxing,  and  a  little  care,  and  a 
little  good  husbandry,  by  the  help  of  our  friend 
Vattemare,  and  his  new  system  of  exchanges, 
every  little  neighbourhood  might  have  its  own 
circulating  library — of  old  clothes ;  if  it  could 
but  go  about  the  matter  with  downright  se- 
riousness. Ask  Margaret  Fuller,  la  contessa, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  or  the  young  gentleman 
whose  poetry  '*hath  a  smell  of  childhood"  in 
it;  or  the  bleached  and  thatched  editor,  who 
advertises  himself  and  his  paper  by  going 
about  the  streets  slipshod,  with  **one  stockin' 
off  and  one  stockin'  on,"  like  that  interesting 
youth  mentioned  in  Mother  Goose,  as  '*  my  son 
John,  who  went  to  bed  with  his  breeches  on," 
if  all  these  things  are  not  true. 

And  what  then  ? 

Wait  a  bit  and  you'll  see. 

When  Peter  the  Great  undertook  to  trim  the 
beards  of  the  Russians,  instead  of  their  backs, 
he  ran  more  risk,  than  if  he  had  ordered  all  the 
noblemen  of  the  land  to  bring  forth  their  wives 
and  daughters,  to  be  scourged  in  the  market- 
place by  the  common  soldiery,  as  they  are 
now,  by  the  huge  barbarians  of  the  North; 
whose  thrones  are  charnel-houses,  and  whose 
garments  are  rolled — ^not  in  the  blood  of  the 
battle-field — but  of  the  slaughter-house. 

So  too,  when  that  suddenly  transfigured  Sar*- 
danapalus  of  our  day,  the  reigning  Sultan, 
awoke  from  the  long  slumber  of  his  beardless 
youth,  and  with  one  bldw — and  at  one  and  the 
same  hour — ^like  a  destroying  angel,  smote  the 
terrible  Janissaries  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  hasard  he  ran 
was  hardly  worth  mentioning,  compared  with 
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that  wlAeh  followed  the  firman,  aboliflhing 
shawls  and 'slippers,  yataghans,  trousers,  and 
turbans ;  and  obliging  the  soldiery  of  the  em- 
pire to  betake  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to 
the  frightful  costume  of  the  Franks.  Nay,  eren 
now,  with  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the 
barbarian  armies  of  all  the  North,  mustering 
in  their  strength,  and  threatening  to  beleaguer 
Constantinople  herself,  should  she  persist  in 
the  vindication  of  her  sovereignty,  and  refuse 
to  bow  herself  to  the  dust  at  his  bidding ;  what 
is  the  peril  to  be  feared? — what  the  worst  that 
could  happen,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
harnessing  for  her  r^ef,  compared  with  the 
hazard  she  woidd  incur,  by  letting  her  women 
go  unveiled,  unwatched,  or  trousered  like  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble? 

Once  more.  The  habit  which  has  prevailed 
for  centuries  among  the  most  enlightened  law- 
givers on  earth,  of  obliging  the  Jews  to  wear  a 
particular  kind  of  dress,  or  a  distinguishing 
colour,  or  badge,  or  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
particular  quarter,  has  done  more  to  bind 
them  together,  to  make  them  one  people  of  a 
truth,  and  to  strengthen  them  against  the 
whole  world,  than  all  their  persecutions  and 
sufferings,  and  all  their  humiliations  and 
wrongs  have  done  to  weaken  or  divide  them. 

Just  watch  the  effect  of  this  law  for  yourself. 
The  great  ocean  is  covered  with  ships.  They 
are  all  crowded  with  strangers.  On  their  way 
to  the  land  of  promise,  they  go  by  one  another 
like  huge  apparitions ;  not  one  living  creature 
of  the  whole,  seeing  the  face  of  another,  out  of 
his  own  ship,  from  the  day  of  their  departure, 
till  a  rough  stranger  comes  crawling  up  out  of 
the  deep  sea,  dripping  with  fog  and  sea-mist, 
to  say  that  in  a  few  hours  they  will  be  along- 
side o*  the  pier.  And  yet,  the  moment  they 
touch  that  pier,  and  the  noisy  multitude  are 
beginning  to  empty  themselves,  and  their  rat- 
tle-traps and  their  little  ones,  upon  the  new 
shore,  that  law  of  elective  affinity  begins  to 
work.  All  the  corduroy  breeches  are  found 
huddling  together,  and  all  the  blue  cloaks  and 
fluttering  headgear,  no  matter  what  ships  they 
came  in.  They  are  free  to  choose  now,  and 
choose  they  will ;  turning  their  backs  without 
a  sign  of  regret  or  remorse,  upon  such  of  their 
fellow-passengers,  male  or  female,  as  may  hap- 
pen to  wear  petticoats  of  another  colour,  bus- 
tles in  a  different  place,  or  shawls  and  wrappers 
after  the  fashion  of  a  neighbourhood  a  full  inch 
further  north  or  south,  by  the  map ;  and  all 
rushing  together,  and  attaching  themselves 
withgut  a  word  of  introduction  or  apology,  to 
the  first  group  they  find  crystallizing  in  the 
frosty  air  of  a  new  country,  and  in  the  right 
shape,  with  the  bonnets  and  broghans,  the 
caps  and  the  calicoes  they  have  always  been 
familiar  with   from    their  babyhood;  —  here 


among  the  potato-patches,  and  there  among 
the  vintages,  or  corn-fields,  or  bleaching- 
grounds,  or  hedgerows,  it  matters  little  where. 
They  are  acknowledged  at  sight,  and  honoured 
at  sight,  like  the  pattens  of  a  bedquilt,  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  may  have  slept 
under  at  home. 

One  step  further,  if  you  please.  Not  only  do 
they  who  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  cut 
after  the  same  prevailing  type,  look  alike ;  but 
they  see  and  feel  alike,  they  think  alike,  and 
they  believe  alike.  The  Mohammedan,  the 
Kre-worshipper,  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant, 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Quaker,  and  the  Jew; 
are  not  their  clothes  a  part  of  their  reli|po&  ? 
Are  they  ever  to  be  mistaken  for  people  of  a 
different  faith  T 

Tour  thorough-bred  Irish  Protestant  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  your  thorough- 
bred Irish  Catholic,  by  something  of  a  shibbo- 
leth in  the  tilt  of  his  cap,  or  the  swing  of  hia 
coat-tul — ^if  he  happens  to  have  a  tail  to  his 
coat:  and  you  may  swear  to  the  flourish  of  a 
shelalah.  Heretical  caps  and  orthodox  breeches 
are  not  confined  to  the  hierarehy  anywhere. 

Look  about  you  and  judge  for  yourself.  Are 
not  aU  the  blue  jackets  of  one  opinion — ^the 
pea-jackets  of  another?  Tou  never  see  a  pair 
of  double-breasted  red  waistcoats,  with  rolling 
collars,  bright  buttons,  and  very  deep  pockets, 
going  to  loggerheads,  or  comforters  of  Uie  same 
colour  quarrelling  over  their  oups.  All  the 
pipes  you  see  of  the  same  length  and  shape 
have  settled  opinions  upon  every  subject,  and 
might  be  left  smoking  together  till  doomsday, 
without  any  fear  of  the  consequences. 

Put  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Tho- 
mas H.  Benton,  and  General  Taylor  into  ^ort- 
clothes,  and  they  would  be  changed  into  over- 
grown babies — ^rather  venerable,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  babies ; — and  though  they  might  never 
ask  for  sugar-plums,  or  lollypop,  or  rattles,  or 
leave  off  smoking,  not  a  man  of  the  whole 
could  make  a  speech,  or  fight  a  battle,  worth 
mentioning,  till  you  took  off  his  apron,  or 
changed  his  clothes. 

Go  to  the  wharves,  after  a  long  easterly  wind, 
and  watch  the  president-makers  coming  ashore 
in  troops,  and  you  may  guess  at  the  leading 
opinions  of  all  worth  guessing  at,  both  in 
church  and  state,  by  the  out  of  their  jib. 

And  now  to  apply  all  this.  Turn  to  the 
picture  entitled  *'  Alshousb  Politiozams,"  got 
up  in  a  hurry  by  a  whimdeal  fellow,  who 
wanted  to  call  it  ^'AmrizATioir  sittuid  vor 
JKVMR  V*  and  see  if  you  cannot  give  a  guess  at 
the  opinions  of  every  man  you  see  represented 
there^and  a  guess,  too,  by  which  you  would 
be  willing  to  abide  in  a  court  of  Justice,  under 
oath— even  if  it  were  entitled  **SbI  far  CaU- 
format"    But  how  happens  it?    Simply  be- 
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e*nM  tiie  garb  of  «Mh  and  erery  man  there 
is  a  oonfesflion  of  fluth — ^politieal  and  rdigiove 
--with  oooaflional  qnalifioationB,  to  be  sure, 
hot  in  the  mun,  a  tme  index  to  both. 

Originally,  and  before  he  thought  of  the 
sketch  ae  a  pictare,  to  be  engraTed  and  talked 
abont — and  published — and  illustrated — he  in- 
tended to  typify  the  old  proTerb  that  '<  Birdt  of 
€  feather  fioek  together,**  and  by  this  he  meant, 
not  people  who  are  alike  in  temper,  age,  or 
edaeation ;  but  people  who  dress  alike, — whose 
feathers  are  alike. 

For  a  while,  his  theory  seemed  hardly  worth 
laughing  at.  By-and-by  it  began  to  be  worth 
diseoTory,  and  now  they  aoknowledge  it  worth 
reasoning  with.  Howeyer  simple  at  first,  the 
enunciation  has  hardly  been  made,  before  the 
upper-minded,  or  "judicious  few,'*  begin  to  see 
a  mysterious,  and  august,  and  yet  comforting 
philosophy  in  the  assertion  to  be  illustrated, 
which  is,  briefly,  not  that  they  who  think  alike 
dress  aUke— for  that  were  childish  and  com- 
monplace— but  that  they  who  drees  alike, 
think  alike.  And  here,  if  any  doubt  or  mis- 
giTing  should  arise,  or  anybody  aliye  should 
take  it  into  his  head,  for  a  single  moment,  that 
these  are  identical  propositions, — ^let  him  step 
into  the  nearest  tailoring  establishment,  and 
see  the  demonstration ;  or  apply  to  the  countess 
and  her  baby,  la  eontetea  ediide  Lei  bambmeUOf 
as  the  newspapers  and  magasine  writers  would 
hare  it  if  they  could,  or  to  Balph-*the  same 
Ralph  keretofore  mentioned — ^not  Poe*s  Ralph, 
poor  fellow  I  but  to  that  other  and  somewhat 
more  mysterious  Ralph,  who  goes  wandering 
about  the  world  like  a  dropped  rhythm — and 
they  will  settle  the  question  for  oTer — ^yes  or  no. 

And  now  to  the  proof.  An  alehouse  in 
America  is  not  often  to  be  met  with,  but  still 
such  a  thing  may  be  found.  To  be  what  it  is 
over  sea,  howerer,  you  must  neyer  look  for  it 
among  the  Jonathans.  Alehouses  are  not 
grogshops,  any  more  than  they  are  oountry- 
taToms,  or  booths,  or  bowling-saloons.  They 
are  the  most  comfortable  places  on  earth  for 
boosing  and  smoking,  and  smoking  and  boos- 
ing; for  arguing  all  sorts  of  questions,  and 
all  at  once ;  and  for  reading  all  sorts  of  news- 
papers, without  stopping  to  breathe. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line— about  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  and  near  the  larger  country 
Tillages,  they  are  to  be  found,  looking  as  if 
transplanted  bodily,  like  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare,  ftrom  the  neighbourhood  of  liyer- 
pool  or  Aberdeen,  or  Wapping,  or  Doyei^-eYen 
to  the  smoky  rafters  and  thatch,  the  bunches 
of  dried  herring  and  tallow-candles,  the  grid- 
iron, the  mug,  and  the  saw,  the  babies,  the 
grannies,  the  rough-looking  thieyish  dogs,  and 
the  sea-coal  fire. 

To  he  worthily  encouraged,  howeyer,  it  must 


be  kept  by  a  prise-fighter.  There  must  be  a 
garrison  a  littie  way  off,  and  a  plenty  of  work- 
shops, with  a  labouring  population,  who  haye 
been  brought  up,  oyer  sea,  to  liye  and  die  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  home  like  an  alehouse 
— ^that  a  wife  and  children  haye  no  claims 
upon  the  husband  or  father,  after  the  day's 
work  is  oyer,  and  he  no  longer  knows  what  to 
do  with  himself.  There  should  be  also  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  wandering  loafers,  always  ready 
for  a  toss-up,  a  row,  or  a  wager. 

The  finest,  and  by  far  the  truest  sample  of 
the  old-fashioned  English  alehouse  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  however,  is  at  Montreal,  just 
by  the  riyer-side.  It  is  called  the  "Royal 
Arms,*'  and  looks  as  if  it  had  grown  there-— 
sprung  up  of  itself.  It  was  kept  by  a  relation 
of  white-headed  Bob,  and  was  eyerywhere 
renowned  for  the  loyalty  of  its  character  and 
customers,  untU  after  tiie  outbreak  of  last 
summer.  English  to  the  back-bone — ^British 
all  oyer — ^no  Frenchman  or  French-Canadian 
was  eyer  known  to  show  his  face  there :  and  as  for 
the  Tankees,  they  would  as  soon  haye  thought 
of  becoming  naturalised  at  once,  or  of  swapping 
their  president  for  a  king,  as  of  carrying  tikeir 
democracy  to  such  a  market 

Byery  day  of  the  year,  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  people  were  to  be  found  there  dosing 
oyer  the  latest  London  papers,  and  the  earliest 
news,  and  talking  about  their  wooden* walls. 
Lord  Wellington,  Waterloo,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  ministry,  and  their  glorious 
constitution  and  holy  religion,  with  a  yehe- 
menee  and  a  loyalty  perfeotiy  astonishing — ^till 
they  oould  hardly  see  out  of  their  eyes. 
After  the  sun  had  gone  down,  for  eight  months 
of  the  year,  nothing  eould  be  heard  but  "  Ood 
saye  the  Queen  I"  "  Rule  Britannia !"  or  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  and  **A  Fig  for  the  Tankee- 
Boodles!" 

But  a  change  followed,  and  as  the  outbreak 
happened  only  four  months  ago,  whioh  resulted 
in  a  political  reyolution  without  example  in  the 
history  of  alehouses;  and  as  the  author  of 
the  sketch  referred  to,  was  accidentally  under 
its  roof  at  the  time,  and  saw  the  whole  and 
heard  tiie  whole,  perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to 
let  him  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  language. 

I  was  on  my  way  from  St.  Hyacinth  to 
Montreal  in  a  light  gig.  A  sudden  storm,  which 
lasted  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  though  it 
completely  drenched  me  and  coyered  the  land 
as  far  as  I  could  see  with  large  hail-stones, 
passed  oyer  as  I  was  just  turning  into  the  city, 
and  frightened  my  horse.  He  jumped,  and 
sprung  the  shaft,  and  pitched  me  headlong  into 
the  highway ;  but  I  soon  recoyered  myself,  and 
seeing  a  door  open,  and  a  throng  of  good-na- 
tured fellows  hurrying  to  my  assistance,  with 
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ft  ohe«rfiil  fire  toenoonrftge  and  thaw  me  out; 
I  pathed  up  to  it,  and  was  greeted  by  tke  land- 
lord with  a  gruff  **  how  d'ye  do  T"  before  he  had 
well  made  me  oat,  and  then  with  a  look,  which 
I  noTor  forgot.  Was  I  weloome,  or  did  he  raie* 
take  me  for  a  horse-thief?  He  stood  eyeing 
me  for  half  a  minate,  with  his  hands  plunged 
into  his  breeches  pockets,  halfway  up  to  the 
elbows,  and  then  waddled  off  with  a  sort  of  a 
whistle,  as  I  walked  up  to  the  fire  and  turned 
my  back  to  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  flatter 
myself— but  if  I  am  not  the  honester  and  bet- 
ter-looking fellow  of  the  two,  then  Vm  no  judge 
—that's  all. 

**Heoh  mon!"  said  a  red-faced,  broad- 
shouldered  Scotchman,  who  had  just  taken  his 
place  at  the  fire,  and  was  mixing  a  mug  of  flip 
— *<  Heoh  mon !  to  see  how  ye're  ne^eckit  I" 

A  glance  of  his  keen  gray  eye,  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  with  the  foam  of  a  new  tankard 
upon  his  lips,  directed  my  attenUon  to  a  distant 
corner,  where  the  landlord  was  sitting  with  his 
feet  on  a  chair,  his  head  thrown  back,  and 
eyes  half  shut,  trying  to  pussle  through  a 
paragraph  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  newspaper. 
It  was  all  a  fetch — I  could  see  it  was;  and 
though  a  little  angry  at  first,  at  being  so 
negUekU,  and  not  eyen  asked  what  I'd  have  to 
take,  I  determined  to  haTC  my  reyenge  in  my 
own  way.  As  I  ncTer  drink  what  I  do  not 
belicTe  to  be  good  for  me— I  eat  all  the  more ; 
and  when  I  find  myself  in  a  public  house, 
howeyer  wretched,  with  a  bright  fire,  a  clean 
hearth,  and  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  I  always  manage  to  pay  for  the 
whole  in  some  shape  or  other.  Stinginess  I 
abhor — ^nobody  eyer  charged  me  with  it.  And 
I  wouldn't  do  what  I  call  a  shabby  thing,  eyen 
lo  the  keeper  of  a  groggery.  And  yet,  on  this 
particular  occasion,  I  determined  to  go  to  bed 
without  my  supper— only  to  spite  the  landlord. 
Nay,  if  my  horse  had  not  been  well  taken  care 
of,  I  belieye  in  my  heart  I  should  haye  turned 
my  back  upon  the  *'  Boyal  Arms,"  and  limped 
off  to  another  house. 

While  standing  with  my  back  to  the  fire,  and 
watching  the  churlish  landlord  and  the  old 
weather-beaten  Scotchman  brewing  his  peck  o' 
malt  for  two,  and  listening  to  the  conyersation 
about  me,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  party 
of  three  sitting  round  a  small  card-table,  with 
a  nipper  of  Scotch  ale  and  a  single  wine-glass 
before  them — and  two  other  persons,  bystand- 
ers I  thought  from  their  shyness  at  first, 
■ideling  up  and  hitching  nearer  and  nearer 
every  few  minutes,  until  one  had  got  his  arm 
oyer  the  back  of  his  neighbour's  chair,  and  the 
other  seemed  ready  to  spring  to  his  feet  more 
than  once,  and  throw  himself  headlong  into  the 
business  under  consideration.  Judging  by  Ms 
garb— his  earnestness — and  the  half-military 


cap  he  were,  looped  up  in  front  wMi  a  bit 
of  gold  lace,  and  pushed  back  firom  his  large, 
full,  shining  forehead,  I  felt  sure  from  the  first, 
that  he  belonged  to  the  army,  and  equally 
sure  that  he  was  another  cannie  Soot— oyer- 
flowing  with  loyalty;   and  that  he  was  in  a 
terrible  rage,  though  not  so  mnch  peri&aps  with 
what  a  bold  young  fellow  was  saying  in  a  low 
earnest  yoice,  which  preyented  my  hearing  to 
advantage — till  the  words  Yankee — Yankee 
rebel — and  Brother  Jonathan — hang  him — 
reached  me,  and  put  me  upon  my  guard,  as  at 
the  patience  with  which  he  was  listened  to  by 
a  person  he  called  the  Squire,  though  others 
called  him  the  M^or;  a  fine,  steady-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  who  sat  with  his  hanfl  lifted 
to  his  chin — a  newspaper  spread  out  before 
him-^and   one   1^    thrown   oyer  the  other, 
watching  the  countenance,  and  weighing  the 
words  of  the  young  man,  eyidently  without 
thinking  of,  or  caring  for,  the  large  pewter 
flagon  by  the  side  of  his  chair,  the  basket  of 
London  porter  upon  the  floor,  and  within  reaeh, 
or  his  interfering  neighbour.    His  mind  was 
about  made  up;   and  so  was  mine.    Twice  I 
saw  the  surly  host  lift  his  eyes  from  the  pi4>er, 
when  something  was  muttered  near  him  about 
the  psalm-eingin'    rebels,  and  yile  swappin* 
Yankees;  and  once  I  caught  another  young 
man,  who  sat  by  the  fire  with  a  long  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  cap  that  showed  his  lineage, 
with  more  certainty  perhaps  than  his  yellow 
hair,   interchanging  glances  with  the    burly 
Scotchman,  who  was  the  first  to  fire  up,  when 
he  saw  me  so  rudely  huffed  by  the  landlord. 

That  there  was  mischief  brewing,  I  felt  sure ; 
but  how  was  I  to  provide  for  it  ?  A  hurried 
survey  of  the  whole  company  satisfied  me,  that 
I  had  little  or  nothing  to  hope  for,  in  a  row. 
Only  one  out  of  the  whole  number  wore  a  hat 
like  mine.  I  felt  acquainted  with  him  at  once, 
and  I  knew  he  would  act  with  me  the  moment 
he  turned  his  head.  All  the  rest  wore  caps — 
outlandish  hats — and  breeches— or  gaiters — or 
something  else,  that  we  neyer  see  at  home. 

After  a  while,  they  began  to  talk  louder. 
More  ale  was  ordered  up— and  though  the 
landlord  never  left  his  chair,  he  saw  that  every 
man  was  helped  to  what  he  called  for,  by  the 
old  woman  at  his  elbow.  At  last,  the  word 
*<  annexation"  reached  my  ear — and  a  new  light 
broke  upon  me.  I  saw  the  meaning  of  the 
glances  I  had  been  so  troubled  about — and  ims 
probably  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  spy,  or  eayea- 
dropper ;  and  the  most  loyal  of  the  company 
were  most  anxious  that  I  should  hear  little  or 
nothing,  to  encourage  any  preposterous  hope  i 
might  entertain  to  their  pr^jucUce. 

The  dispute  grew  warmer.  The  fire  burned 
brighter,  and  the  ale  kept  humming  louder  and 
louder.      The  young  man  at  the  table  wna 
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holdiiig  forth  upon  the  prodigies  he  had  grown 
fiuBiliar  with,  in  a  trip  of  three  weeks,  through 
western  New  Tork  and  the  busiest  parts  of 
New  England. 

^'Whoy,  man  aliTeT*  said  he,  pushing  out 
his  left  hand  as  far  as  he  could  stretch  it,  and 
resting  the  tip  of  his  right  forefinger  in  the 
▼eT7  middle  of  the  palm,  as  if  that  of  itself 
would  pin  the  Mi^or  and  settle  the  question 
for  erer,  **  I  wish  I  may  be  danged,  if  all  I 
tell  ye,  beant  the  blessed  truth.  Yer  may  take 
an'  blindfold  me,  and  carry  me  first  oyer  the 
line  and  then  back,  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to 
Toronto,  forty  times  a  day  if  ye  like,  an*  domme 
if  I  eouldn*t  tell  you  which  side  I  was  on,  the 
moment  I  opened  my  eyes — that's  what  I  could, 
neighbour,  if  there  was  a  bit  o'  fence  near  me, 
or  the  sign  of  a  house,  or  eyen  so  much  as  a 
wheelbarrow-path  for  a  highway." 

**  That's  a  fact,"  added  the  man  who  sat  by 
the  Major. 

*'0h,  kiss  your  grannie;  don't  you  meddle 
nor  make,  Mr.  Tankee,  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  yourself,"  growled  the  landlord, 
without  lifting  his  eyes  ftrom  the  paper. 

My  dander  was  up.  *<  Meddle  an'  make  as 
Biuoh  as  you  like,"  said  I,  **  and  I'll  stand  by 
you,  IHend." 

««An'  for  the  matter  o'  that,  so  will  I," 
mnttered  the  broad-chested  Scotchman,  fetch- 
ing me  a  comforting  slap,  and  casting  an  eye 
toward  the  landlord,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  grapple  in  that  quarter,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst. 

**  The  young  man's  a  gettin'  fou,  I  tell  yo- 
ke's ben'  a  sogerln'  among  the  Tankee-doodles, 
yer  may  ken,  an'  he's  Just  got  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet,  an'  his  twa  lugs  are  fu'  o'  muckle  mair 
than  it  may  be  gude  for  him  to  let  his  neebors 
oonderstant.  Och  t  ye  maun  carry  it  brayely, 
hat  there's  naething  ye  ha'  seen  awa'  there, 
wnth  a  brass  ha'penny,  compared  with  what 
we're  aw  a  thriyin'  wi' — ^nnder  the  proteeksion 
o'  the  Queen — God  bless  her!"  Here  the 
speaker  had  got  up  to  the  table ;  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer — and  thrusting  his  outstretched 
hand  towards  the  others'  palm,  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  dipping  into  the  same 
dish,  come  what  would  of  it,  he  added  by  way 
of  a  clincher — '*  If  s  just  treeson  the  pnir  body's 
a  talkin',  but  he's  no  idee  o'  the  consequences — 
he's  dean  daft,  I  tell  ye— eatin'  the  bread  of 
her  m^esty,  an'  preechin'  a  poleetical  separa- 
tion— ^hech !  but  its  awAi'  to  think  of,  neebors  1" 

**  Bating  the  bread  of  her  mijesty  I"  retorted 
the  young  man,  with  a  suddenness  that  startled 
the  other,  and  sent  a  swarthy  flush  oyer  his 
forehead — **  no  more  than  her  mtjesty  is  eating 
my  lyread.  Mister  Sargeon." 

**  Kor  half  as  much,"  added  the  Tankee,  in  a 
sort  of  whisper,  tfioo|^  loud  enough  to  be  dis- 


tinctly heard  all  oyer  the  room.  The  landlord 
growled — an  old  woman  just  entering,  made  a 
full  stop,  on  her  way  to  the  table  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  small  black  bottles,  and  a  little  boy 
by  the  door  turned  to  see  what  the  plague  was 
the  meaning  of  such  looks. 

«Tu8h,  tush,"  said  the  Major;  "the  ques- 
tion is  too  serious  for  quarrelling ;  let  the  lad 
finish  what  he  has  to  say,  and  then  we'll  try  to 
answer  him." 

« Hurrah  for  yon,  Major!  that's  the  time 
o'  day,"  sung  out  my  zealous  'countryman. 
"  How  would  you  like  to  be  twitted  with  eating 
the  bread  o'  the  Queen,  just  because  you  hap- 
pened to  be  employed,  at  ten  dollars  a  month 
an'  found,,  for  driyin'  a  garrison-team '* 

"  Two  pound  ten,  if  you  please,  neighbour." 

"  Well  then,  two  pound  ten,  if  you  like ;  an' 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  it  is  that  finds 
bread  for  her  majesty." 

**  Friend,"  whispered  the  Migor,  and  letting 
his  right  hand  fall  gently  upon  the  other's 
knee,  "  mind  what  you  say,  here.  The  people, 
whateyer  they  may  do,  or  think  of  doing  in  this 
matter,  will  allow  of  no  interference  from 
strangers." 

**  So  much  the  better  for  them !  who  wants 
to  interfere,  hey  ?" 

By  this  time  the  landlord,  who  had  managed 
to  get  both  his  feet  packed  away  underneath  a 
chair,  began  to  cough,  and  shuffle,  and  wheeie, 
and  then  to  show  unmietakeable  symptoms  of 
uneasiness ;  and  seeing  his  half-shut  eyes  di- 
reoted  by  stealth  toward  my  countryman,  I 
confess  I  began  to  feel  a  growing  interest  in  his 
^relfare.  The  landlord  was  a  bully  and  a  black- 
guard, and  though  he  had  left  the  prize-ring 
and  withdrawn  from  business,  snd  taken  to  swill- 
ing beer,  yet  he  was  what  may  be  called  an  ugly 
customer,  when  his  blood  was  up.  I  could  see 
all  this  in  the  look  of  those  about  me ;  I  could 
hear  it  in  their  yery  breathing.  My  friend 
with  the  hat,  which  I  had  felt  acquainted  with 
from  the  first,  was  a  quiet,  well-behayed,  mid- 
dle-aged farmer,  rather  meddlesome  to  be  sure, 
but  good-natured  and  conscientious.  With 
pluck  enough,  where  he  had  the  law  on  his 
side,  or  the  question  was  to  be  settled  by  talk- 
ing ;  I  had  my  doubts,  I  acknowledge,  whether 
he  would  come  to  the  scratch,  in  a  regular  flare 
up.  The  Tankees  are  slow  to  anger,  and 
slower  still  at  fisticuffs.  But  giye  them  to  do 
what  a.  man  otfght  not  to  be  ashamed  of  doing, 
and  I  neyer  saw  one  yet  that  would  flinch  from 
a  two-and-forty  pounder.  Beliering  a  crisis  at 
hand,  for  my  ear  caught  the  quiekoied  shuflling 
of  feet  under  the  landlord's  chair,  I  began  to 
count  noses.  We  were  in  a  frightful  minority, 
if  the  breeches  stood  together,  or  the  caps 
combined  and  acquitted  themselyes  like  men; 
otherwise  we  stood  a  pretty  fair  chance.    No 
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two  of  die  whole  being  dressed  altogether  alike, 
M  70a  may  see  by  the  sketch,  already  referred 
to,  which  I  declare  to  you,  Is  very  faithful ;  it  was 
olear  by  my  theory  that  no  two  of  the  whole 
could  think  alike  apon  any  one  subject  under 
heaven.    But  then,  if  a  majority  of  the  whole 
should  happen  to  think  anywhere  near  alike 
upon  the  very  subject  under  consideration, 
what  would  become  of  us  ?    I  took  another  sur- 
Tey  of  the  whole  room,  and  as  I  did  so,  trusting 
there  would  be  no  neutrals,  for  I  wanted  the 
question  settled  one  way  or  another,  '*  about 
the  quickest,"  as  we  say  Down-East,  I  saw  for 
the  first  time,  a  stout  young  fellow  near  me, 
leaning  with  both  elbowB  orer  the  top  of  a  high 
settle,  and  making  faces  at  the  baby.    I  saw 
too,  that  he  was  Irish,  and  felt  more  and  more 
encouraged,  notwithstanding  his  cap,  which,  if 
not  altogether  Yankee,  was  certunly  very  far 
from  being  British.    A  show  of  hands  might 
help  us  out  of  the  scrape,  if  we  could  only 
manage  to  have  that  show  of  hands,  before  they 
got  employed  in  some  other  way.    Happening 
to  turn  my  head  once  more  toward  my  country- 
man, my  eyes  lighted  on  his  large  bony  hand 
as  it  lay  over  the  back  of  the  Moor's  chair.     I 
felt  comforted.    The  strength  and  repose  I  saw 
there,  led  me  to  try  for  a  look  at  the  side  of  his 
face ;  and  the  moment  I  had  done  so,  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  in  my  mind.    I  saw  that  he 
was  a  Green  Mountain  boy,  with  the  grasp  of 
m  blacksmith's  rioe ;  a  thorough-bred  cold  water 
man;  such  ae  in  other  days  followed  Ethan 
Allen  to  l^eunden^guBf  as  th^  call  it  there, 
hearing  the  rocks  from  their  path  like  pebbles ; 
and  that  if  the  puffy,  porter-drinking  landlord 
should  undertake  a  fall  with  him,  he  would,  in 
aU  human  probability,  get  pitched  head  first 
Into  the  street    "  Oh,  ho  I"  said  I  to  myself 
« things  are  not  so  bad  after  all  I    Who  knows 
what  the  M%jor  may  do?    And  as  the  stout 
Scotchman  has  promised  to  see  fair  play,  and 
the  Irishman  is  ready  for  a  row  at  any  time, 
why,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better." 

'*  B4>w  1  what  row  T"  said  the  M^or. 

I  had  probably  been  thinking  aloud,  and  felt 
rather  sheepish. 

«  Who  wants  a  row  here,  hey  T  I  should  be 
glad  to  know ;  this  ain't  a  question  to  be  settled 
in  that  way,"  added  my  countryman. 

**  Well,  how  would  you  take  to  have  it  set- 
aed?"  asked  the  Msjor. 

**Sbwt  why,  like  raytional  critters,"  said 
the  Yermonter.  '<  Ever  ben  to  one  of  our  town- 
meetin's  T" 

The  Higor  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  ye  halAt  though,  hare  ye?  Well,  I 
declare  1" 

"Neyer,"  said  the  Major. 

«  Well  then,  let  me  tell  ye  how  they  do  this 
0'  business  orer  there.    Fust,  they  oome 


together  and  get  a  talkin',  jest  as  we  have  to- 
night, and  then  somebody  jumps  up  and  singe 
out,  'Hallow I  I  motion  that  we  choose  a 
moderatorj^and  go  to  work  right  away.'  'I 
second  the  motion,'  says  somebody  else;  and 
then  they  up  and  choose ;  and  then  they  begin 
to  talk,  some  o*  one  side  and  some  o'  tother; 
but  they  never  think  o'  talkin'  away  all  to- 
gether, as  they  always  did  afore  they  come  to 
order.  Well  now,  Migor,"  slapping  him  on  tho 
back,  «  how  do  ye  like  the  idee  ?" 

«  Prodigiously." 

''You  dol^^on't  ye?  I  knew  yon  would. 
Well  then,  feller  cititens,  here  goes  1  I  motion 
that  we  choose  the  M%jor  for  moderator  o'  this 
'ere  meetin'.  As  many  as  are  for  it,  will  say 
ay  I— contrary-minded,  no  I  The  ay's  have  it  1 
M^or,  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  leadin'  you 
up  to  the  cheer  ?" 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  grarity  of  old 
Barleycorn,  and  I  thought  the  Scotchman  would 
have  burst  his  waistband.  Such  a  dapping  of 
hands,  and  stamping  of  feet,  and  barking  and 
screaming,  you  never  heard  in  your  life. 

And  the  thing  took — at  it  they  went,  ham- 
mer and  tongs.  And  the  way  they  served  up 
the  whole  suljeot  of  annexation,  on  both  sides, 
before  they  got  throu^,  would  have  tickled  any 
of  our  oldest  debaters,  into  convulsions. 

Perhaps  a  summary  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed, may  be  a  help  to  the  future  historian. 
I  give  it,  of  course  from  recollection — not  hav- 
ing taken  a  single  note,  upon  my  honour. 

The  landlord  being  called  up  first,  as  one 
whose  loyalty  had  never  been  questioned,  spoke 
as  follows,  with  one  leg  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  young  traveller,  who  had  opened 
thebalL 

"Mr.  Cheerman — ^I  believe  in  my  soul  the 
world  is  oomin'  to  an  end.  [hear,  hearl]  I  eaa 
stand  a  plenty  o'  nonsense  [puff— puff],  an' 
you  know  that,  M^or  [hear,  hear,  hearl],  but 
I'll  bo— «<eft«J.  O,  ye  needn't  think  o'  callin' 
me  to  order.  I  don't  mind  the  rap  of  a  pen- 
knife, I  tell  ye,"  [puff—]  looking  round  on  the 
company  as  if  counting  noses,  before  he  went 
further  [puff— puff]. 

*<  The  gentleman  wUl  address  the  chair." 

«  All  right,  Msjor.  Well,  then,  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  if  I  wouldn't  rather  go  back  to  the 
old  country,  and  die  there,  and  rot  and  starve, 
under  our  glorious  constitution,  with  her  ma- 
jesty to  look  up  to — and  gentlemen  as  is  gen- 
tlemen— to  drop  in  and  drink  with  a  feller, 
when  he's  flush — than  to  be  made  president  o' 
the  Yankee  doodles,  with  Califomy  to  boot" 
[hear,  hear,  hear  I] ;  and  the  gentleman  sat 
down,  without  finishing  the  sentence,  and  wiped 
his  forehead  with  a  Belcher  ho  had  carried  for 
five-aad-twenty  years,  and  never  nsed  but  upon 
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great  ocoaaiona — utterly  oTerwhelmed  with 
i^plause. 

Here  a  timber-merchant  took  the  floor,  who 
began  by  saying,  in  a  quiet  way^  that  **  he 
wasn't  much  of  a  speaker,  and  haying  been 
ealled  upon  rather  unexpectedly,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  with  him  a  written  speech." 
(Hear,  hear! — and  two  or  three  raps  on  the 
table  to  quiet  a  most  outrageous  burst  of 
lAughter. ) 

'<  But,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  he,  '*  there's  one 
comfort.  A  short  horse  is  soon  curried.  Five 
years  ago,  I  was  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Now  I  am  poor.  Then  I  was  loyal — ^now  I  am 
noL  [Hear  I]  By  a  change  of  policy,  which  has 
ruined  me  and  beggared  the  whole  country 
about  me,  without  helping  anybody,  to  my 
belief — ^I  haye  been  driyen  from  my  farm;  I 
dare  not  raise  any  wheat — and  my  lumber 
landsy  bought  with  the  sayings  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  hardship  and  self-denial — are  not 
worth  the  taxes."     [Hear,  hear,  hear !] 

And  down  he  sat.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
for  several  minutes.  The  Migor  shook  his 
head  mournfully — tried  to  speak — stopped — 
and  then  added.     **  My  friends,  I  know  what 

Hr.  T has  said  is  what  he  belieyes  to  be 

the  truth.  I  haye  slept  under  his  roof  when 
he  was  a  rich  man — he  is  now  a  poor  man — and 
I  haye  no  doubt  made  so,  by  the  mistaken  policy 
of  our  home  goyemment.  Excuse  me— but  I 
ooold  not  help  saying  this." 

With  a  sound  that  puzzled  me— it  was  some- 
thing between  a  growl  and  a  groan — the  doctor 
stood  up. 

"  Hoozah !  three  cheers  for  her  m^jesfy  I  and 
that's  all  I  haye  to  say  I"  and  down  he  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

«  An'  three  cheers  more  for  our  holy  relee- 
gion,  hech,  mon?"  added  another,  from  the 
land  o'  cakes. 

<*Wi'  all  my  heart— gie's  thy  hand,  man!" 
And  three  cheers  were  sounded  with  such  pro- 
digious strength,  I  do  belieye  they  might  haye 
been  heard  across  the  riyer. 

The  Qreen  Mountain  boy  was  now  called  for 
— and  up  he  stood.  To  my  astonishment,  he 
was  a  tall  man — ^put  together  as  the  wire 
bridges  are  said  to  be  at  Niagara — a  skeleton 
strung  with  fibre.  His  language  and  manner 
reminded  me  of  the  giant  Wilson,  who  seems  to 
haye  been  quarried — ^by  a  thunderbolt — ^from 
the  granite-hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  "this  is  ticklish 
business  for  a  stranger ;  but  I'm  not  afraid  to 
trust  ye^and  there's  my  hand  on't ;  open  or 
shut — take  your  choice." 

It  was  instantly  clutched  by  the  stout  broad- 
ehested  Caledonian,  and  shaken  heartily. 

"  We  haye  all  been  tippling  together,"  (hold- 
Log  up  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  eyeing  it 


with  a  smile,  as  if  he  saw  there  something 
brighter  than  a  bee's  wing,)  *'  and  if  I  under- 
stand the  arguments  I  have  been  listening  to— 
and  I  acknowledge  my  head  is  none  of  the 
clearest — the  whole  question,  appears  to  turn 
at  last  upon  your  capacity  for  self-government 
[hear,  hear !].  You  believe  yourselves  capa- 
ble of  self-government,  drunk  or  sober,— Jiey  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  we  do— -drunk  or  sober — ^here's 
to  the  Queen,  God  bless  her !"  shouted  one  of 
the  company. 

'*  And  to  the  Colonial  Office  I"  added  the  tim- 
ber-merchant. 

<*  And  confusion  to  all  traitors — and  Yankee 
doodles,  hip,  hip,  hurra!"  screamed  another. 

**  Gentlemen !  gentlemen !  order !  order !" — 
and  down  came  the  penknife,  with  three  distinct 
raps. 

"Very  well,"  bowing  courteously  to  the 
eJieer,  **  but  that  proves  nothing.  Confound  the 
Yankees,  if  you  will — ^but  how  does  that  help  the 
matter  7  Is  your  wheat  worth  more  ? — do  your 
timber  lands  rise  in  the  market? — have  you 
manufactories  and  workshops  springing  up  all 
along  your  rivers  and  water-courses-:— and 
thrifty  villages?"  [Hear,  hear,  hear!] 

"But,"  he  continued,  after  taking  breath, 
"suppose  your  capaci^  for  self-government 
were  questioned,  how  would  you  prove  it  ?" 

"Proof  it! — By  licken  the  feller  that  ques- 
tioned it,"  said  the  burly  Scotchman. 

"  That  would  prove  nothing  but  your  greater 
bodily  strength,"  continued  the  Yermonter. 

"  And  your  greater  weakness  of  understand- 
ing," added  the  Major  blandly,  but  decidedly. 

"Aweel,  how  would  ye  proof  it  yesel,  my 
mon?" 

"By  reasoning  together.  If  people  are 
qualified  to  govern  themselves — ^they  can  argue 
the  question  for  themselves — and  want  nobody 
to  govern  them." 

"  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,  my  friend.  How 
do  you  get  along  on  your  side  of  the  house  ? 
Have  you  nobody  to  govern  you  there  ?"  asked 
the  younger  Scotchman,  who  had  not  opened 
his  mouth  before,  and  had  so  little  of  the  accent 
of  his  country,  as  to  render  it  quesUonable  at 
first,  whether  he  was  an  Englishman  educated 
in  Scotland,  or  a  Scotchman  caught  young,  and 
domesticated  in  England. 

"Yes,  indeed — enough  and  to  spare;  but 
then  they  are  people  whom  we  have  chosen  for 
ourselves,  and  may  get  rid  of  whenever  we've 
grown  tired  of  them.  But,  I  have  already  taken 
up  too  much  of  your  time — " 

"  No^  a  bit  of  it — ^go  on,  go  on !" 

"  Hear  I  hear !  hear ! — Go  on!  go  on  I" 

"Well,  then,  for  a  moment  longer.  There 
are  two  sides  to  all  questions,  and  as  for 
myselfy  I  tell  you  now  and  to  your  faces,  that 
my  mind  is  far  from  being  made  up.    I  am  not 
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ware  that  independence  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  yonr  people." 

"  And  why  not  ?*'  asked  the  Mi^or,  with  a 
look  of  astonifthmtot. 

"  And  still  farther  am  I  f^om  belieying  that 
annexation  wonld  be  desirable  for  either  party." 

«*And  why  not,  I  ask  again?"  The  young 
farmer  and  the  two  Scotchmen  looked  pnnled. 

"Simply  because  I  don't  belioTe  in  the 
capacity  of  all  men  for  self-goyemment.  Un- 
prepared men  are  unfitted  for  such  a  work. 
Nations  have  to  be  led  to  it  step  by  step — and 
through  a  wilderness  of  suffering  and  self- 
denial.  There  are  the  Mextcans,  the  South 
Americans,  an^  Upe  French." 

"  What'll  ye  hae  to  tak',  my  lad?"  whispered 
the  Scotchman. 

**  NotUing,  I  thank  ye." 

**  Just  a  wee  taste,  for  the  sound  opeenions 
ye  hae  just  «ttered." 

"  Not  a  drop !" 

**  A  teetotaller  by  the  swipes !"  ejaculated  our 
landlord ;  « if  I  didn't  think  so  the  moment  I 
clapped  eyes  on  him,  I  wish  I  maybe — hUssed" 

"Order!  order!" 

"  And  there's  another,"  continued  the  land- 
lord, looking  at  me. 

" Order i  order!  hear!  heart  hear!" 

"And  here's  another,"  said  the  bluff  old 
Scotchman,  lifting  a  large  pewter  mug  to  his 
mouth,  and  emptying  it  to  the  last  drop,  with- 
out drawing  breath. 

But  enough — a  sketch  may  be  better  than 
a  report.  On  one  side  it  was  urged,  that 
just  oTor  the  line  eyerything  was  better  and 
cheaper,  and  more  plentiful,  and  labour  higher ; 
that  eyery  man  willing  to  work  was  sure  of 
employment  all  the  year  round,  and  not  obliged 
to  take  his  hat  off,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  gentleman ;  that  every  man  had 
a  chance  for  a  snug  and  profitable  berth,  where 
he  could  liye  without  work,  and  have  a  plenty 
of  meat  every  day  in  the  year,  and  after  a  while 
get  elected  a  president,  or  a  judge,  or  a  general 
for  life ;  that  the  office  of  general  was  here- 
ditary ;  that  every  man  did  as  he  liked  in  the 
States ;  that  nobody  was  ever  transported  nor 
sent  to  the  hulks  for  thieving ;  that  if  people 
didn't  love  to  work,  they  needn't — ^they  were 
always  provided  for;  that  nobody  was  obliged 
to  pay  his  debts,  or  to  be  hung  for  burglary, 
or  forgery,  or  rape,  or  murder ;  that  all  sorts 


of  liquor  were  plentifod  as  water,  and  cheap  as 
dirt,  and  strong  enough  to  take  the  skin  off 
a  pewter  mug ;  that  a  man's  vote  was  an  estate 
in  New  Tork,  and  worth  a  fkrm  anywhere  elae ; 
and  that  he  could  always  swap  it  away  when 
he  liked,  for  a  berth  in  the  custom-house ;  and 
in  short  that  real  genuine  republicans  had 
always  everything  their  own  way,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  that  every  few  years, 
when  the  people  got  strong  enough,  there  was 
to  be  a  cBviiion  of  all  the  land,  and  houses, 
and  wealth,  and  privileges,  share  and  share 
alike, — and  after  a  while,  another,  and  so  on  till 
everybody  had  got  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
was  able  to  live  without  work ;  that  all  a  man 
had  to  do  was  to  hurry  over,  and  vote  himself 
a  farm,  or  a  wife  to  begin  with,  and  the  rest 
would  follow,  of  course.  They  didn't  say  what 
kind  of  rett 

On  the  other  tdde  it  was  urged  that  the  great 
Yankee  nation  were  no  better  than  snobs ;  that 
they  hardly  knew  the  difference  between  a 
king  and  a  president ;  that  they  were  governed 
altogether  by  mobs,  and  newspapers,  and  Lynch 
law ;  and  that  all  men  were  equal — ^meaning  by 
all  men  about  two-thirds  of  the  men,  and  none 
of  the  women,  the  rest  being  slaves ;  that  there 
were  no  servants,  no  titles  (worth  having),  no 
coats-of-arms,  no  liveries,  no  nothing  that  a 
gentleman  as  was  a  gentleman  would  covet, 
after  he  had  been  abroad ;  that  people  wore 
their  hats  day  and  night,  and  would  spit  a  hole 
through  a  two-inch  board,  carpet  and  all,  in 
less  than  no  time,  if  left  to  themselves ;  that 
niggers  were  hatched  for  the  market,  just  like 
so  much  poultry,  whipped  in  the  open  street 
by  well-dressed  fashionable  women  till  they 
shed  their  skins,  which  were  often  picked  up 
by  the  boys,  and  cut  into  raior^strops,  garters, 
and  elastic  ties ;  that  all  their  prosperity  and 
all  their  reputation  were  owing  to  what  little 
they  had  left  in  them  of  their  old  English 
blood ;  that  society  could  no  more  hold  together 
where  all  men  were  equal,  than  a  pyramid  all 
the  way  of  a  size  could  hope  to  withstand  an 
earthquake ;  and  that,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
they  could  not  if  they  would,  and  they  would 
not  if  they  could,  undergo  annexation :  where- 
fore- 
It  was  resolved  accordingly,  and  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  young  Scotchman  as  secretary,  that 
they  would  see  us  all  hanged  first 
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Musics  wb«ii  moonlfght  gfldi  the  erening  iky, 
^Bd  the  mUd  air  ki  §oti  •■  hodi  in  June, 
Rises  leti  fweetly  than  thy  yoiee*i  tnnc^ 

Toung,  charming  beaaUfal,  when  thou  art  nigh! 

Joy  tints  thy  dieeh  and  flashes  in  thine  eye 
As  BpurfcUng  thcraghts  within  thy  spirit  beam. 

Mo  grief  distnrhi^  sad  not  a  pang  or  sigh 


Vvr  breaks  the  enrrentof  life's  happy  dream. 
ThoQ  art  and  shalt  be  blest  beyond  compare, 

All  bopee,  all  prayers  shall  keep  thae  safe  flram 
Years  shall  not  steal  one  ray  that  shines  so  fkix; 

Love  laughs  at  Fate,  und  eyen  Death  can  charm. 
(yer  thy  bright  fkuse  Love  waves  his  roqr  wiagf^ 
Bound  thee  he  hoven^  and  fer  thee  ha  ringa 


THE  LOVEE'S  APPEAL, 


DOUBLE    BRBOI 


"Thih  jcni  beliers  iTomeD  Kre  always  poa- 
teseed  of  penwitiml  Timit;  T" 

The  BpcRker  w&s  on*  of  thoio  lovely  oM 
ladies  apon  wbom  the  touch  of  time  Be«mi  t<i 
prodoce  the  same  lofteiiiQg  and  harmoniiing 
HTeot  M  upon  a  fine  picture.  ETerythibg 
ftboQt  her  vm  in  perfect  keeping,  from  her 
eaned  higb-backed  chair,  and  ebon;  footstool, 
to  the  rich  bluk  t\i\  dresa,  Uwn  kerchief,  and 
delicate  lace  cap  which  formed  her  habitual 
costume.  Her  features  were  moulded  into 
SBch  an  eipresBian  of  benignity,  that  their 
want  of  perfect  symmetry  would  scarcely  have 
been  noticed  eren  in  a  younger  face,  and  there 
waa  an  air  of  daintincM  and  refinement  about 
her  which  made  her  seem  like  one  of  Vandyke's 
pcrtraiti.  She  had  been  listening  with  interett 
to  an  animated  discnsaion  between  her  grand- 
children reepec^g  the  oft-mooted  qneation  of 
the  comparatire  rani^  of  the  seies,  and  it  waa 
in  reply  to  a  sweeping  assertion  made  by  her 
taodsome  and  somewhat  coicombieal  grsnd- 
aon,  that  the  old  lady  Joined  in  the  eoDTorsation 
by^Ting: 

"  Then  yon  belieTe  thU  all  women  are  natn- 
ratly  uiu." 

"  Certainly  I  do ;  It  li  a  qnall^  Inherent  Id 


woman's  nature,  and  always  shows  itself  aoontr 
or  later." 

"But    ranity   Is    niaally  the   weakness   of 

"  I  know  that,  yet  where  cirenmBtaneeB  have 
repressed  its  development  in  early  life,  it  comes 
ont  in  a  woman  even  when  she  is  growing  old. 
There  was  little  Mrs.  Qay; — who  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  vanity  which  lay  hidden  in  that 
quiet  domestic  little  body,  until  she  carried  her 
eldest  daughter  in  society,  and  waa  there  flat- 
tered for  her  own  fresh  oompleiion  and  yonth- 
ftilness  of  appearance  T  Even  poor  Hiss  Rar- 
brook,  notwithstanding  her  hnmp  back  and 
sickly  face.  Is  vain  of  her  fine  hur  and  littla 
hands.  And  as  a  proof  that  the  strongest 
minds  are  as  much  snbjeet  to  Its  inflneniw  as 
the  weakest,  we  have  only  to  remember  how 
delighted  the  philosophic  Mrs.  Kosemary  al- 
ways is  with  a  personal  compliment,  though  she 
is  'forty'  without  being  dther  'fkir'  or  'fat.'" 

"Toa  grow  setere,  and  perhaps  alitUe  nn- 
Jnst ;  these  few  examples  wUl  not  be  raffioient 
to  prove  your  aasertlan." 

"When  I  was  a  little  boy,  grandmamma,  I 
once  overheard  a  half-confldential  conversation 
between    several    yoong    lady-fHaida  of   my 
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eldest  iuter.  One  eaid  she  had  never  shed  a 
tear  in  her  life;  another,  who  had  lost  both 
her  parents,  declared  she  had  never  been  so 
unhappy  as  to  lose  her  appetite  for  dinner; 
and  a  third,  whose  lover  had  died  when  the 
wedding-day  was  fixed,  confessed  that  in  all 
her  sorrow  she  had  never  forgotten  to  curl  her 
hair.  Of  course  my  childish  sentiment  was 
sadly  shocked  with  all  the  ladies,  but  I  think 
now  that  the  lady  who  did  not  forget  her  carls 
was  but  a  type  of  her  whole  sex." 

<'Yoa  talk  like  a  very  young  man  on  the 
sabject" 

<'  Perhaps  I  do ;  bat  if  yon  will  give  me  a 
single  instance  of  a  woman  in  whom  vanity  is 
an  entirely  negative  quality,  perhafks  I  may 
modify  my  opinions." 

"  I  could  tell  yon  a  story  of  a  woman  who 
wasted  some  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  in 
Borrowing  over  the  errors  she  committed  in 
consequence  of  being  deficient  in  personal 
vanity." 

«  That  would  certainly  be  a  most  extraordi- 
nary tale ;  pray  tell  us,  grandmamma ;  the  story 
is  certainly  worth  transmitting  to  posterity  on 
account  of  its  singularity,  as  such  a  thing  will 
probably  never  occur  again." 

The  old  lady  shook  her  finger  at  her  saucy 
grandson  in  playful  rebuke,  and  dropping  her 
knitting  in  her  lap,  thus  began  her  story. 

*'  My  reminiscences  of  early  Ufe  are  all  as- 
sociated with  the  olden  time  of  New  York, 
where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  have  always 
lived.  The  race  of  Knickerbockers  is  fast 
dying  out,  and  their  descendants  make  the  mis- 
take of  not  claiming  their  birthright  of  ancient 
respectability,  content,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
being  classed  among  the  land-loupert  and 
foreigners  that  came  later  into  the  goodly 
country,  instead  of  standing  upon  their  dignity 
as  children  of  those  who,  three  centuries  ago, 
possessed  nearly  all  the  wealth,  all  the  honesty, 
all  the  high  principle,  all  the  Christian  tole- 
rance in  Europe.  My  story  must  be  one  of  old 
times  and  old  places,  but  it  shall  be  true  in  all 
its  particulars. 

**  Sixty  years  have  passed  away  since  Lena 
Yon  Elmer  resided  in  one  of  those  fine  old 
stone  houses  which  then  embellished  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  beautiful  Battery.  Her  father, 
a  grave,  taciturn  man,  idolised  his  only  child, 
but  he  showed  his  aifeotion  rather  by  quiet, 
constant,  unremitting  attention  to  her  comfort 
and  wishes,  than  by  caresses  and  endearments. 
Her  mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  cheerful, 
sunny-tempered  woman,  reverencing  her  hus- 
band, but  never  intruding  upon  his  moods,  and 
loving  Lena  with  a  passionateness  that  showed 
how  necessary  such  an  outlet  was  for  her  irre- 
pressible tenderness.  Lena's  parents  were  re- 
markably handsome,  but,  unfortunately  for  her, 


she  resembled  both  in  precisely  those  traits 
that  did  not  harmonise  in  one  individual.  She 
had  her  father's  blue  eyes  with  her  mother's 
brunette  complexion;  the  little  white  teeth, 
which  were  so  pretty  in  her  mother's  small 
mouth,  looked  too  tiny  for  the  more  ample  pro- 
portions of  Lena's  full  red  lips ;  and  the  petite 
figure  which  made  her  mother  seem  so  fairy- 
like, was  not  half  so  graoeftil  when  accompanied 
with  the  rounded  contour  which  Lena  owed  to 
her  Butch  ancestors. 

'*£ven  the  partial  ^es  of  aiTeetion  could  see 
no  beauty  in  Lena's  face ;  but  a  bright  healthy 
complexion,  soft  dark  hair,  and  that  peculiar 
expression  of  kindlinew  which  always  btiongs 
to  a  sympathetic  nature,  ooght  to  have  redeemed 
her  from  the  charge  of  positive  ugliness.  But 
young  people  judge  more  hardly  than  their  el- 
ders ;  when  one  grows  old,  the  freshness  of  youth 
is  in  itself  a  species  of  beauty,  and  we  see  love- 
liness in  ol^ects  that,  to  the  exacting  eye  of 
early  taste,  would  have  seemed  almost  like  de- 
formity. Lena  had  always  lived  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  love  that  she  never  thought  of 
the  nature  of  her  own  claims  upon  aifection. 
She  had  never  thought  anything  about  herself; 
and  though  she  looked  upon  her  mother  as  one 
of  the  very  prettiest  of  women,  she  never 
seemed  to  care  about  her  own  appearance. 
Neat,  almost  to  a  fault,  fastidious  in  all  her 
habits,  and  possessing  a  certain  dainty  taste 
which  characterised  her  style  of  dress  and 
decoration,  she  yet  never  thought  of  heeding 
*  how  she  looked.'  Her  dress  must  sit  without 
a  wrinkle,  the  plaited  ruffles  of  her  sleeves 
must  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  cambric,  the 
lappets  of  her  cap  must  be  of  the  rarest  point 
lace,  and  everything  about  her  was  as  delicate 
and  fine  as  possible ;  but  how  ehe  looked  in  these 
adornments — whether  she  was  becomingly  at- 
tired, never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  mind.  In- 
deed, Lena  thought  but  little  on  any  subject 
Life  for  her  was  made  up  of  sensations.  Every- 
body loved  her,  everybody  said  kindly  and 
pleasant  things  to  her,  and,  as  she  had  been 
educated  entirely  at  home,  she  had  escaped  all 
the  disagreeable  and  enuiby  truths  one  usually 
hears  at  school.  So  she  grew  up  like  a  princess 
in  a  fairy  tale.  Happiness  was  all  around  her, 
and  she  never  thought  of  tracing  her  enjoy- 
ments to  their  source,  or  of  asking  why  she  was 
beloved. 

"  Lena  was  just  seventeen  when  she*  acci- 
dentally met  with  a  young  man,  whom,  for  the 
present,  I  will  call  Charles  Stanley.  He  was  a 
fine-looking,  showy  person,  and  would  have 
been  handsome  but  for  a  certain  sinister  ex- 
pression in  his  dark  blue  eyes  (which,  by  the 
way,  Lena  did  not  discover  till  long  after  her 
first  acquaintance).  Stanley  was  much  ad- 
mired in  society  for  a  certain  fascination  of 
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manner,  easier  fell  tluui  described.  I  cannot 
tell  in  what  thia  charm  consiated,  hat  I  haye 
seen  one  or  two  others  in  my  life  who  possessed 
a  similar  talisman  to  command  saooess,  and 
although  it  is  almost  irresistible  in  its  effects, 
I  never  rraaember  to  have  found  its  possessor  a 
perfeotlj  frank,  open-hearted,  candid  man. 
The  primitiTO  simplicity  of  manners  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  gave  great  opportunity 
for  the  freedom  <^  unrestrained  yet  refined 
familiarity  between  young  persons  of  different 
sexes.  The  free-and-easy  tone  in  which  gentle- 
mem  now  address  ladies  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  then  in  high-toned  circles,  and  the 
deference  which  was  paid  to  the  sex  was  as 
strong  a  safeguard  as  a  young  lady  could  re- 
qvire.  Lena  therefore  saw  Stanley  frequently, 
and  was  not  proof  against  his  peculiar  powers 
of  fascination ;  especially  when  she  found  her- 
self the  object  of  his  particular  attention.  She 
was  Tei7  young,  unskilled  in  human  nature, 
and  one  of  the  most  confiding  of  human  beings; 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  she  should  listen 
to  a  first  declaration  of  love  with  a  heart'thriU 
which,  in  her  inexperience,  she  mistook  for 
reciprocal  affection.  Stanley  proffered  his  love 
in  language  which  no  woman  ever  hears  for 
the  first  time  unmoved,  and  Lena  promised  to 
gamer  up  her  heart  against  the  period  when 
he  might  venture  to  ask  her  from  her  father. 

'*  Lena  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  she  had  been 
before  this  event.  She  had  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, a  certain  uncomfortable  sense  of  con- 
cealment which  banished  the  spontaneous  joy- 
ouanesa  of  her  bosom.  She  was  no  longer  the 
merry  child,  measuring  existence  but  by  joys; 
the  happiness  of  another  was  in  her  keeping, 
and  A%  had  now  to  reflect  and  consider  her 
destiny  for  the  fViture.  Those  were  times  when 
engagements  were  considered  as  sacred  things, 
and  young  people  frequently  held  themselves 
bound  to  each  other  for  years  before  asking 
the  consent  of  parents,  or  making  their  engage- 
ment publicly  known.  Therefore,  while  every 
one  notieed  Stanley's  devotion  to  Lena,  no  one 
was  acquainted  with  the  exact  position  of  mat- 
ters between  them.  • 

**  Mr.  Yon  Elmer  had  a  country  seat,  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now 
called  Union  Park,  sufficiently  out  of  the  city 
then  to  secure  the  retirement  of  rural  life,  while 
it  yet  afforded  him  daUy  access  to  the  business 
quarter  of  the  town.  Here  Lena  often  collected 
her  joung  friends  together  to  a  sort  of  rustic 
iemstf  under  the  fine  old  trees  which  shut  in  the 
beautiful  grounds.  On  one  occasion  it  hap- 
pened that  the  party,  wearied  with  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  day  of  pleasure,  became  broken  into 
littiie  groups,  and  wandered  off  in  different 
directions;  some  to  take  an  afternoon  nap, 
soma  to  play  a  lasy  game  of  bagatelle,  or  a 


still  lasier  one  of  backgammon,  and  some  to 
lounge  over  a  book  in  the  library.  After  see- 
ing all  her  guests  disposed  of  to  their  various 
likings,  Lena  wandered  into  the  garden,  and 
wearied  with  excitement,  took  her  way  to  a 
favourite  retreat  which  she  had  fancifully 
named  the  Bosary.  This  was  a  sequestered 
spot,  surrounded  and  completely  shut  in  by 
thick  shrubbery  so  closely  interwoven  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  verdant  wall  around  a  large 
bed  of  roses,  from  whence  the  place  derived  its 
name.  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  this  de- 
lightfiil  nook,  and  that  was  so  contrived  as  to 
be  quite  concealed  by  climbing  roses  trained 
upon  the  fantastically  gnarled  trunks  of  dis- 
mantled forest  trees.  Lena  was  just  entering 
this  green  labyrinth,  when  she  heard  voices 
within  the  enclosure.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
surprise  the  parties  with  her  merry  laugh  and 
sudden  appearance,  but  while  she  paused,  she 
heard  words  which  sent  the  blood  back  to  her 
heart,  and  paralysed  every  limb.  The  speaker 
was  Charles  Stanley;  his  companion  was  a 
beautiful  but  giddy  girl,  who  numbered  herself 
among  I^ena's  most  intimate  friends.  Words 
were  uttered  by  Stanley  which  Lena  felt  to  be 
an  outrage  to  loyalty  and  faith.  He  was  ad- 
dressing to  another  words  as  impassioned  as 
those  which  had  thrilled  her  heart.  She  listened 
in  a  sort  of  stupor — as  if  she  was  hearing  the 
painful  sounds  in  a  dream.  At  length  she 
heard  her  own  name  mentioned. 

« ( Don't  talk  to  me  of  Lena,'  exclaimed  Stan* 
ley,  "impatiently ;  '  liona  would  give  half  her 
fortune  for  eyes  and  lips  like  yours.' 

**  *  Yet  you  are  going  to  marry  her  V  asked 
the  girl. 

«*  *  Perhaps.' 

« <  I  thought  the  affair  was  settled.' 

« <  Give  me  the  kiss  I  have  been  begging  for 
this  half  hour,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it' 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Stanley 
continued:  *The  poor  girl  is  deeply  sensible 
of  the  attractions  of  a  certain  young  gentleman 
who,  whUe  she  is  malung  *  beaux  yeux*  at  him, 
cannot  help  regarding  *Ua  beaux  yeux  de  ia 
eauiiU.'  Lena  Von  Elmer  is  very  rich,  and 
very  much  in  love  with  me,  therefore  both 
sel^shness  and  generosity  tempt  me  to  avail 
myself  of  the  lady's  good  opinion.  But  don't 
talk  of  her  now ;  I  would  rather  look  at  you 
than  remember  the  fate  which  may  link  me  to 
a  dumpy  little  fright  for  life.' 

<<  For  an  instant  Lena  was  stunned  as  if  by 
a  blow.  Recovering  her  self-possession  by  a 
powerful  effort,  she  glided  noiselessly  away, 
and  hurried  into  the  house.  To  describe  her 
emotions  when  she  thought  of  Stanley's  false 
and  cruel  words  would  be  impossible.  Every 
fibre  in  her  whole  frame  quivered  with  the  in- 
tensity of  her  indignation  and  shame.    Ihs 
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rtruggle  of  her  feeHngs  was  tenifio.  To  her 
mother's  senritiTeneBS  of  emotion  she  united 
her  father's  stem  indomitable  pride,  and  now, 
fbr  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  learned  her 
own  power  of  self-control  and  silent  energy. 
How  she  went  throngh  the  remainder  of  that 
day  she  could  noTer  distinctly  remember,  but 
she  must  have  mastered  her  emotions  with 
wonderful  power,  for  no  one  seemed  to  observe 
her  agitation.  The  next  morning  she  was  too 
91  to  leare  her  bed,  and  for  seyeral  weeks  she 
lay  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  a  sick  cham- 
ber. Her  nenres  had  sustained  a  fearftil  shock, 
firom  which  she  did  not  quite  recoTcr  in  many 
months. 

'*  The  first  act  of  her  conTalesoence  was  the 
dismissal  of  Charles  Stanley.  She  uttered  no 
reproaches,  expressed  no  warmth  of  feeling, 
but  coldly  explained  her  reasons,  repeated  his 
offensiTe  words,  and  wHh  a  quiet  scorn  bade 
him  farewell  for  erer.  The  rapidity  with  which 
pride  had  come  to  her  aid,  and  the  contempt 
which  so  soon  took  the  place  of  tenderer  feel- 
ings, proved  that  Lena  had  mistaken  the  true 
nature  of  her  regard  for  Stanley.  She  had  ad- 
mired  and  liked  him,  and  his  own  solicitations 
had  ^Yen  a  definite  form  to  that  which  would 
otherwise  haye  been  a  yague  and  passing  fancy. 
But  the  effect  of  this  discoyery  of  his  treachery 
was  a  lasting  one. 

"  As  I  said  before,  she  had  liyed  in  an  atmo* 
sphere  of  love,  and  there  eyerything  is  loyely 
if  not  beauUftil.  How  then  should  she  know 
the  yalue  which  the  world  sets  on  eztemat  ad- 
yantages  ?  But  now  she  learned  to  set  an  un- 
due yalue  upon  personal  beauty,  and  a  painfU 
sense  of  her  own  deficiencies  took  the  place  of 
her  happy  unconsciousness.  She  looked  around 
her,  and  to  her  prejudiced  fancy,  every  one 
possessed  stronger  claims  to  adodiration  than 
herself.  She  was  pained  and  mortified  at  her 
own  folly  in  believing  that  any  one  could  ever 
seek  the  love  of  one  so  utterly  unattractive  and 
disagreeable  in  person.  She  learned  to  distrust 
every  one,  and  to  doubt  all  professions  of  per- 
sonal regard.  This  was  the  most  serious  change 
which  her  disappointment  effected  in  her  cha- 
racter. But  long  after  she  had  ceased  to  regret 
the  faithless  lover,  she  felt  the  want  of  the  love. 
The  simple  pleasures  of  social  life  lost  their 
xest  for  one  who  had  been  taught  to  feed  on 
the  honied  flatteries  of  a  lover's  vows.  It  re- 
quired a  deal  of  bitter  self-schooling  before 
Lena  could  return  to  her  ordinary  routine  of 
daily  duties  with  a  cheerfiil  spirit  and  a  willing 
heart 

*'  But  time  is  always  the  consoler  as  well  as 
the  consumer  of  griefs.  Lena  recovered  at 
least  a  portion  of  her  chewf^lness,  and  was  as 
kindly  in  her  sympathies  as  ever.  On  one  sub- 
ject, however,  she  was  a  resolute  sceptic.    No 


one  could  induce  her  to  believe  that  she  could 
be  the  object  of  a  genuine  attachment.  Of  her 
many  suitors  not  one  ever  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing her  with  a  belief  in  his  earnestness ; 
not  one  but  became  to  her  an  object  of  con- 
tempt from  the  moment  he  ventured  to  proffer 
his  suit.  The  thought  that  her  father's  wealth 
was  her  only  attraction  grew  to  be  a  fixed  idea 
in  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  help  scorning 
those  who  sought  to  deceive  her  with  a  lover's 
vows. 

"Matters  went  on  in  this  way  until  Lena 
reached  her  one-and-twentieth  year,  when  a 
distant  relative  of  her  mother's,  a  young  man 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  Hdland  to  learn 
the  duties  of  a  mercantile  life  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Von  Elmer,  came  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  family.  Walter  Geysbert  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  men.  His  figure  was  the 
very  perfection  of  symmetry;  his  complexion 
had  all  the  freshness  without  the  effeminacy  of 
boyhood ;  his  eyes  were  as  beautifiil  in  expres- 
sion as  they  were  rich  in  colour ;  and  his  month 
was  like  that  of  an  Apollo.  His  manners  were 
as  attractive  as  his  personal  appearanee.  Po- 
lished, elegant,  and  refined,  he  had  reowved  an 
education  fiur  superior  to  that  usually  bestowed 
upon  persons  destined  to  commerdal  Hfe :  while 
his  frankness,  open-heartedness,  and  eandour, 
were  as  remarkable  as  the  graces  of  his  de- 
meanour. 

'<  It  was  impossible  for  Lena  to  live  in  habits 
of  daily  intimacy  with  such  a  man  without  feel- 
ing the  power  of  his  attractiveness.  Drawn  un- 
consciously together  by  the  mystic  bond  of  sym- 
pathy, a  deep  and  strong  attachment  grew  up 
between  them,  which  Geysbert  soon  reeognised, 
but  which  Lena  mistook  for  friendship.  It 
seemed  so  natural  to  like  Cousin  Walter  better 
than  any  one  else ;  he  took  the  place  of  a  brother 
so  completely  and  so  naturally,  that  Lena  did 
not  think  of  analyzing  the  feeling  which  was 
fast  taking  possession  of  her  heart. 

'*  Mr.  Von  Elmer's  house,  like  most  dwelling- 
houses  at  that  time,  had  a  small  one  story 
building,  known  by  the  name  of  a  *put  aU,** 
projecting  into  the  paved  court  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  a  lovely  garden  filled  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  It  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
places  in  the  world  on  a  summer's  altemoon, 
and  Lena  usually  seated  herself  there  with  her 
sewing,  certain  of  being  joined  by  Cousin  Walter 
as  soon  as  the  sun  had  set.  Here,  in  the  porch, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  lingering  amid  all 
pleasant  sights  and  sounds  and  perftunes ; 
reading  or  talking,  and  sometimes  joining  their 
▼oices  in  a  song,  secure  fh>m  intrusion  in  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  home. 

«  One  evening  Walter  came  later  than  usual, 

*  Tidtt  BartlettPt  ABmriflnnisBW. 
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utd  LeiM  (kw  k  oload  upon  hii  brow.  Inn«»d 
of  iwiiiiiiim  the  book  lie  had  lud  aude  on  the 
prariooi  eTvoing,  he  atood  Isaning  kgaiiut  the 
door~po«t|  looking  doirn  upon  Lenk  M  abe  8»te 
ti  her  needlework,  bat  not  uttering  a  sjlUble. 

" '  Pnj,  don't  pull  that  flower  to  piecei  jost 
BOir,'  eicUimed  I«ua,  laughingly,  aa  she  saw 
Iha  petals  falling  aronnd  her ;  '  yon  hare  broken 
Iha  erowning  bloMom  of  father*!  Torj  choioegt 
tnberoee,  and  now  jau  are  soattering  It  about 
the  porch.' 

"  'Lena,  do  jou  know  I  am  going  to  leare 
70a  V  asked  Qeyibert,  in  a  ruoa  choked  with 

"  '  Leave  ub,  Comin  Walter  ♦     Why  V 

■> '  II7  father  is  rerj  ill,  and  has  sent  to  de- 


"  Lena's  look  grew  lad,  and  ihe  tben  (bore  (0 
nttor  words  oT  eondolenoe,  but  her  Toioe  failed, 
and  she  feit  a  iharp  pang  at  her  heart. 

"  '  I  hSTo  been  to  happy  here,  Lena,  that  I 
dread  any  ofaange.  I  may  ooms  baok  to  Bnd 
you  married.' 

"  ■  There  is  little  danger  of  that,  Coosin  Wal- 
ter ;  you  will  And  me  just  where  yon  leave  me, 
BO  be  content  on  (hat  score,  and  let  us  talk  OTer 
year  present  prospeoM,' 

"  She  spake  in  her  uaoal  cheerful  tone,  a* 
she  resumed  her  work;  but  Geysbert's  heart 
was  lull  and  hiu  lips  conld  utter  no  idlo  words. 
Eapidly,  wildly,  almost  incoherently,  he  ponred 
forth  hta  tale  of  true  and  faithful  love.  Lena 
bent  over  her  sewing,  and  plied  her  needle  with 
oawooted  rapidity  to  ooneMl  bar  emctlDn. 


' '  Lena,  dearest  Lena,  hiTo  yon  not  a  word 
ne,'  exclaimed  Qeysbert,  ■  do  yon 
Bol  know  that  I  hare  lived  but  in  your  presence, 
that  ycrar  voice  is  the  musio  of  my  life,  year 
swc«t  Gsee  the  very  snashine  of  my  existenoe  f ' 
"  At  these  words  Lena  started  to  her  feet. 
Her  wbele  frame  qaiTCred,  and  the  blood  rushed 
ia  a  bonung  torrent  to  her  brow  and  obeek. 


■"SUenoa,  ^1'  she  ezelaimed,  in  a  voice 
rendered  hoarse  by  suppressed  emotion ;  '  do 
□ot  degrade  yoarself  aod  me  any  longer  by 
such  language.  From  pan,  Cousin  Walter,  Asmi 
you,  1  did  not  expect  sooh  an  insnlt.  1  thonght 
ire  understood  each  other  better.' 

"  '  Lena,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  soeh 
I  bitter  wordeT    la  it  a  mine  to  have  looked 
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upon  your  loyelinew  with  a  heart  that  ooreted 
■0  rich  a  prixe  T' 

**  *  Let  jonr  own  better  nature  teach  jou 
irhether  I  have  deserred  this  mockery/  ex- 
claimed Lena,  Tehementlj.  '  Oh,  Walter  f  Wal- 
ter !  whom  can  I  tniet  since  yon  too  have  de- 
eeiyed  me?'  With  these  words,  she  tamed 
away  hastily  to  conceal  her  [pishing  tears,  and 
entered  the  house,  learing  Oeysbert  perfectly 
oonfonnded  at  her  sndden  change  of  manner. 

"  When  she  reached  her  own  room  she  gaTe 
way  to  a  burst  of  agony  which  f^lly  rerealed 
to  her  the  natore  of  her  own  feelbigs.  She 
knew  that  she  loTcd,  deeply  and  devotedly,  bnt 
along  with  this  knowledge  came  the  bitter  re- 
collection that  she  coald  nerer  hope  to  inspire 
love  in  another.  She  thought  with  anguish 
upon  the  language  which  she  had  just  heard 
f^om  Walter's  lips ;  she  would  haye  given  worlds 
to  have  been  able  to  belicTe  it;  but  no ;  he,  of 
all  other  men — so  handsome,  so  gifted — ^it  could 
not  be  that  he  could  look  with  love  npon  her. 
It  was  a  fearftil  thing  to  recognise  in  Walter 
Geysbert  only  the  interested  and  venal  suitor, 
but  to  her  mind  there  seemed  no  alternative. 

"Geysbert,  on  his  part,  could  only  attribute 
her  indignant  rejection  of  him  to  pride.  He 
remembered  that  in  her  eyes  he  was  only  her 
father's  clerk ;  and  a  stem  and  stubborn  reso- 
lution took  possession  of  him.  During  the  few 
days  that  preceded  his  departure,  they  never 
met  except  at  table.  A  cold  respect  charac- 
terised an  Geysbert's  demeanour  towards  Lena. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  or  at  least  deter- 
mined that  she  should  forget  his  proffered  suit, 
for  neither  by  word  or  look  did  he  ever  remind 
her  of  the  past.  Thus  they  parted.  No  word 
of  explanation  was  uttered,  no  kind  glance,  or 
unbidden  tear  melted  the  icy  wall  which  pride 
had  raised  between  them.  They  parted  with 
wounded  tenderness  and  bitter  feelings  strangely 
commingled  in  their  bosoms;  and  each  knew 
their  parting  was  to  be  a  life-long  sorrow. 

"  Months  passed  away  in  dreary  hopelessness 
and  sorrow  to  Lena,  when  her  father  one  day 
brought  home  a  letter  from  Walter  Geysbert. 

"  *  Tou  will  have  learned  by  the  time  this 
reaches  you  of  my  father's  death,  (so  said  the 
letter,)  but  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
may  require  some  explanations  to  so  old  a 
friend.  In  early  life  my  father  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  an  elder  brother,  who  afforded  him 
the  means  of  making  a  fortune.  That  brother 
afterwards  died  a  bankrupt,  and  his  only  child, 
my  cousin  Gertrude,  has  been  like  a  daughter 
In  my  father's  house  ever  since.  It  was  my 
father's  cherished  wish  to  see  us  united,  and 
at  his  bedside,  the  evening  before  his  death, 
we  were  married.  It  was  a  melancholy  bridal ; 
and  I  pray  you  to  olFer  me  no  congratulations. 
Gertrade  is  a  good  and  gentle  creature,  and  if 


my  heart  sometimes  feels  a  ycML  when  I  think 
of  the  different  fate  I  once  dreamed  of  attain- 
ing, I  subdue  my  repinings  by  the  reflection 
tiiat  I  have  only  performed  my  duty.' 

'<  Mr.  Von  Elmer  read  the  letter  aloud  as  he 
sate  in  the  porch  at  sunset.  Lena  stood  behind 
him  holding  the  silver  tobacco-case  from  which 
he  was  about  to  fill  his  pipe  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  reading.  Her  cheek  grew  deadly  pale, 
but  she  uttered  not  a  word. 

'*  *  I  did  not  know  my  cousin  Geysbert  was  so 
rich,'  said  Mrs.  Von  Elmer,  scarcely  looking 
up  firom  her  knitting. 

"  *  He  is  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Am- 
sterdam.' 

«<  Why  did  he  send  Walter  out  to  this  country 
as  a  clerk  T' 

**  <  For  fear  that  riches  would  spoil  him.' 

"  <  Bid  not  Walter  know  of  his  father's  wealth  ?' 

**  *  Not  until  I  informed  him,  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  sailed.' 

«  Lena  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but,  hurrying 
from  the  room,  sought  in  solitude  to  nlenee  the 
bitter  cry  that  rose  up  within  her  wronged 
heart  She  saw  it  all  now.  Walter  Geysbert 
had  truly  loved  her ;  he  had  hashed  all  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  while  he  was  only  the  humble 
clerk,  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  her 
equal  in  station  and  her  superior  in  fortune, 
than  he  had  come  to  her  with  the  proffer  of 
that  noble  heart.  And  she  had  rejected  it.  In 
the  blindness  of  her  pride  and  self-distrust  and 
base  suspicion,  she  had  trampled  in  scorn  upon 
the  priceless  offering.  Now  be  was  lost  to  her 
for  ever.  Henceforth  a  life  of  loneliness  and 
self-reproach  must  be  her  atonement  for  thus 
wronging  two  true  hearts. 

**  Now  I  have  told  you  a  true  story,  my  chil- 
dren ;  have  I  not  proved  to  you  the  existence 
of  a  woman  whose  want  of  the  very  quality  we 
call  personal  vanity  caused  all  her  sorrow  ?" 

**  But  you  have  not  finished  your  story, 
grandmamma.  What  became  of  Lena  T  Did  she 
ever  marry  ?" 

"  She  did." 

*'Then  all  her  romantic  ideas  vanished  with 
her  youth,  I  suppose." 

"  No ;  for  her  marriage  was  the  finish  of  her 
youth's  romance,  converting  it  into  a  blessed 
reality.  Lena  was  just  turning  that  awkward 
corner  in  life  which  brings  a  woman  among  the 
*  thirties,'  when  Walter  Geysbert  returned  to 
America,  a  widower,  with  an  infant  daughter. 
He  did  not  come  to  renew  his  early  vows,  but 
he  still  regarded  Lena  with  a  deep  and  eameet 
interest  He  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  her 
still  unmarried,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  their  re- 
newed fHendship  the  lapse  of  time  was  forgotten 
or  disregarded.  He  finally  ventured  to  allude 
to  the  painful  past,  and  then  Lena  honestly  and 
candidly  avowed  her  long-expiated  error.     A 
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fiiD  explanation  ensued,  whicli  ended  in  con- 
Tineing  Lena  that  beanty  is  not  the  only  love- 
able  quality  in  woman,  and  she  became  the 
hftppy  wife  of  the  loyer  of  her  youth.  People 
nid  she  had  outllTcd  her  pride,  and  was  glad 
BOW  to  take  up  with  a  widower  rather  than  die 
ftn  old  maid.  But  she  cared  little  for  such  re- 
msrks.  For  forty  years  she  was  the  happy 
wife  of  the  man  whom  she  had  once  scornfully 
Tejected ;  for  forty  years  she  found  herself  the 
object  of  the  most  devoted  affection,  notwith- 


standing her  want  of  beauty ;  and  when,  ten 
years  ago,  the  hand  of  death  bowed  down  that 
stately  form  and  dimmed  the  fire  of  those  love- 
lighted  eyes,  she  knew  that  a  glory  had  de- 
parted from  the  earth  to  be  renewed  with  im- 
mortal brightness  in  a  better  world." 

The  old  lady's  voice  faltered,  and  she  brushed 
away  the  tears  that  gathered  upon  her  eyelids. 
Then  her  listeners  knew  that  only  she  who  had 
thtu  erred  and  thus  suffered  could  be  enabled  to 
read  so  well  this  riddle  of  woman's  life. 


MY  ALICE. 


A  BALLAD. 


BT    WILLIAM    PBXBBOKB    XULCHINOCK. 


I. 


BuoHT  u  the  ran  la  the  Bsst  awaking, 
Bright  M  the  fbam  of  the  billow  breakings 
Light  as  the  lark  fh>m  the  lawn  npipringinfb 
0«7  aa  the  notes  of  his  Bky4x>m  singing, 
GUm  as  the  heart  of  an  infant  sleeping, 
Osim  ts  the  stars  their  night-wateh  keeping. 
My  heart  Is  now  free  from  Fortane*s  malice; 
Mj  home  is  bright  as  a  ftiry  palaoe ; 
My  sonl  drinks  love  oat  of  Joy's  bright  chalioe, 
nUed  to  the  brim  by  my  heart's  queen,  Alice. 


With  spells  of  might)  that  I  would  not  serer, 
Wm  links  my  heart  to  her  own  for  erer; 
Lightly  that  heart  in  my  booom  dances, 
Stfared  to  its  deeps  by  her  loTe-lit  glances; 
Jast  as  the  wares  of  the  world-wide  ocean 
Answer  the  moon  with  a  sweet  emotion, 
Hsppy  days  glide  away  fiurt  and  fleetly, 
Happy  nights,  Just  as  fleet,  pass  as  sweetly; 
My  heart  is  blest,  free  fttim  Fortune's  nudice ; 
My  home  is  bright  as  a  fUry  palaoe ; 
My  sottl  drinks  love  ont  of /ay's  bright  chalice, 
ruled  to  the  brim  by  my  heart's  queen,  Alice. 


m. 

Clieered  by  the  sound  of  her  dulcet  laughter, 
My  yoang  heart  pictures  a  bright  hereafter, 


Stainless  and  pure  as  the  bright  skies  o'er  me^ 
Angel,  incarnate,  she  mores  before  me ; 
Lamp  of  a  heart  by  deep  sorrow  shaded. 
Brightening  and  gilding  each  hope  long  fiided; 
Out  of  the  wrecks  of  a  day  of  sorrow 
Building  the  dome  of  a  sun-bright  morrow; 
Fondly  her  arms  are  around  me  twining. 
Brightly  her  eyes  are  abore  me  shining : 
Bweet  is  that  Toice  that  will  erer  more  me, 
Whispering  to  my  heart,  **IjOTe  me,  lore  me." 
Hy  heart  is  blest,  tn»  from  Fortune's  malice; 
My  home  is  bright  as  a  Ihiry  palace; 
Hy  soul  drinks  lore  out  of  Joy'^  brijs^t  ehalico^ 
Filled  to  its  brim  by  my  heart's  queen,  AUoe. 

IT. 

Bitting  beside  me  all  the  day  smiling. 

Sorrow  and  hoary  time  both  beguiling; 

Sitting  beside  me,  dinging  unto  me, 

Muiy  and  sweet  are  her  ways  to  woo  me; 

My  life's  a  garden  of  fruits  In  flushing, 

Lore  is  the  stream  through  its  bright  space  rashing; 

Brer  and  aye  is  the  streamlet  flowing, 

Eyer  and  aye  are  the  ftir  flowers  blowing^ 

Brer  and  aye,  like  brother  with  brother, 

Joy  and  Hope  through  the  space  chase  each  other, 

And  the  garden's  queen  of  Ihwn-llke  lightness 

Is  Alice,  my  wife,  the  soul  of  brightness. 

My  heart  is  blest,  safb  frtrai  fortune's  malice; 

My  home  is  bright  as  a  fairy  palaoe ; 

My  soul  drinks  lore  out  of  Joy's  bright  chalice, 

Filled  to  the  brim  by  my  heart's  queen,  Alice. 
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A  SONNET. 


B  T    J.     H.    B  I  Z  B  T. 


Tn  old  teifllar  planet  whkih  I  knew 
When  lilb  was  young,  my  spirit  back  can  bear 
To  other  days  uid  give  to  me  a  share 
Of  the  delightful  buoyancy  which  threw 
Iti  spell  upon  me  then.    Alas!  how  few 
Of  the  ffcrnm^r  ftoM  round  me  there 

aa  me  now,  and  ah,  how  much  ha«  can, 


And  wo,  and  ceaseless  change,  stole  fttnn  the  true 
Unfading  picture  of  my  early  life, 

Treasured  within  my  heart    The  wood  and  hill, 
The  fields  and  stream,  are  yet  with  beauty  rife. 

And  with  slight  change  will  keep  their  freshness  still 
When  I  and  all  Tre  known  hare  done  with  strife^ 

And  other  forms  the  round  of  being  fill. 


THE  PERPLEXED  STUDENT. 

A    LESSON    FOR    BACHELOR    BOOKWORMS. 

BT  MBS.  0.  H.  BUTLSB. 

'*From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  T  deilf  e : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire, 
They  are  the  books — ^the  arts— the  academies 
That  show,  oontain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 


OHAPTBB    I. 

HoBAOB  MANsriBLD  wM  rapidly  becoming  a 
misanthrope — ^yet  stay,  that  may  be  too  harsh 
a  term  to  apply  to  my  yoang  hero,  for,  although 
■hnnning  society, 

**  He  hated  not  his  fbllov-mon. 
While  Ihim  their  dose  companionship  he  shrank. 
And  in  rapt  oonTerse  with  the  dead,  forgot 
To  waye  the  mystic  wand  which  most  rereal 
The  sonroes,  whenoe  flow  streams  of  deeper  happiness.'* 

For,  with  an  almost  hermit-like  seclnsion  from 
the  world  did  he  shut  himself  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  study — seldom  going  thence 
unless  to  stroll  in  meditatiye  mood,  with  folded 
arms  and  eyes  downcast,  through  the  adjoining 
forest.  Earthquakes  might  shake  the  glob^— 
thrones  totter  from  their  base,  and  kings  bite 
the  dust — what  then  ?  To  him,  it  was  no  more 
than  the  sighing  of  the  autumnal  blast,  sweep- 
ing in  its  course  from  the  monarchs  of  the  wood 
their  gorgeous  diadems ! 

Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-tiiree,  he  had 
nerer  felt  the  passion  of  love,  nor  looked  with 
deeper  emotion  upon  any  of  £ve*s  fair  daugh- 
ters, than  he  did  upon  the  painted  butterfly 
glancing  in  giddy  circles  before  him,  and  should 
either  approach  too  near,  he  would  probably 
hare  brushed  both  from  his  path  with  the  same 
stoical  indifference — ^pretty,  harmless  creatures, 
butterflies  and  maidens ! 

Now  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  state  of 
things  for  Mr.  Mansfield,  Senior.  A  widower 
for  many  long  years,  and  too  much  attached  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed  to  think  of  marry- 
ing a  second  time,  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
look  forward  with  pleased  anticipation  to  the 
period  when  Horace,  his  only  child,  should  be 
old  enough  to  take  a  wife.  Ah !  the  presence 
of  a  young  charming  bride,  how  it  would  change 
all  things  at  the  lonely  old  Hall  I  What  magic 
would  her  sweet  Toice  exert — ^how  would  her 
lightest  footfall  thrill  his  heart  with  the  glad- 
ness of  other  days !  Bless  her  bright  eyes,  and 
her  sonny  smile — already  the  old  gentleman 


doted  upon  this  iffnis  fatmu  of  his  imagina- 
tion. 

How  great  then  was  his  disappointment  to 
find  Horace,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  too  deeply 
absorbed  by  the  Portias  and  Lubretias  of  an- 
cient days,  to  bestow  even  a  thought  upon  liv- 
ing beauties — going  back  into  the  dim  ages  of 
the  past,  and  there  falling  in  raptures  over  the 
virtues  of  a  Ck>melia,  or  the  charms  of  a  Helen, 
and  would  take  to  his  arms  an  old  musty  black- 
letter  folio  with  more  delight,  than  he  would 
clasp  the  fairest  copy  of  womankind.  In  xain 
the  old  gentleman  preached  to  his  moody  son — 
in  vain  tossing  upon  a  sleepless  pillow,  he, 
night  after  night,  strove  to  devise  some  plan  to 
draw  him  from  his  studies— one  day  he  would 
propose  hunting,  another,  fishing;  sometimes  he 
would  urge  travel,  or  suggest  a  winter  in  the 
city.  But  looking  up  with  a  dreamy  air,  Horace 
would  only  shrug  his  shoulders,  utter  something 
between  a  yawn  and  a  groan,  and  then  plunge 
anew  into  the  labyrinth  of  bygone  ages,  or 
puzzle  his  brains  with  some  metaphysical  ques- 
tion.   Besides, 

**  He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic ; 
He  could  distinguish  and  dirlde 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  southwest  side. 
In  mathematics  be  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater, 
Besides  'twas  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  do  squeak  I*' 

*<  Confound  all  books !"  would  the  old  gentle- 
man exclaim.  And  indeed  had  books  been  as 
rare  as  in  the  days  of  the  worshipful  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  bow  gladly  would  Mr.  Mansfield 
have  emulated  the  seal  of  the  worthy  curate 
and  barber,  and  consigned  to  the  flames  those 
silent  yet  sorcerous  enemies  to  his  hopes.  But 
in  these  **  latter  days,"  when,  with  the  swiftness 
with  which  one  wave  chases  another,  as  the 
speed  of  thought,  or  the  constant  dropping  of 
sand  in  the  inxerted  hour-glass,  the  teeming 
Press  sends  forth  her  offspring,  well  he  knew, 
that  from  the  glowing  mass,  another,  Phcenix- 
like,  would  arise  from  its  ashes,  and  its  name 
be  *<  Legion  I"    Therefore  smothering  hia  fiery 
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irdonr,  be  once  more  looked  within  hie  braia  for ; 
■one  more  effeotakl  coon ter-ch arm  to  Uteir  en- 
(bkotmente. 

And  no  wonder  the  poor  old  geatleman  ww 
odC  of  »11  pfttjenoe,  for  it  did  eeem  a  thousand 
pities  that  BDch  a  Hoe,  handsome  joung  fellow 
u  Horace,  should  t)e  thns  wasting  the  freehnesi 
of  h<B  70uth,  encased  like  ■  mommj  in  a  cata- 

And  10  one  day  Mr.  Mansfield  nddenl;  broke 
into  tble  liring  tomb,  making  oonriderable  bns- 
tle,  too,  as  he  did  bo,  by  slan^og  the  door, 
■nd  kicking  otot  a  bnge  Josephns— but  bless 
joo!  the  student  heeded  it  no  more  than  he 


vmld  the  dancing  of  a  thistle-down  through 
ths  open  window.  Dragging  a  chair  not  rerj 
geotl;  to  the  table,  the  old  gentleman  seated 
himself  facing  his  abstracted  son,  where  he 
niglit  bave  sat  unnoticed  till  doomsday  had  he 
not  taken  a  pretty  sare  way  of  making  his 
presence  known,  namely,  by  suddenly  sweeping 
Ills  large  bony  hand  over  the  open  page,  and 
barling  the  book  under  Ihs  table.  It  must  be 
confessed  Horace  waa  Ino  well  accustomed  to 
this  mode  of  salutation  toenprcss  any  surprise, 
Titt.n.  16 


and,  therefore,  merely  raising  his  head,  with  » 
long-drawn  sigh,  he  sald^- 
"Well,  father?" 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,   Horace,"  ei- 

claimed   the  old  gentleman,   striking   hit   flst 

upon  the  TOlnmlnous  mass   of  papers   before 

him ;  '•  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer — this  sort 

of  life  won't  do  for  me.     I  bave  borne  it  aa 

patiently  as  a  saint  for  as  many  yeftrs  as  yon 

can  count  lingers  and  toes,  and  now  there  mull 

be  an  end  of  it.     I  ask  you  if  yon  don't  fed 

ashamed  of  yonrself,' — I  ask  yon  if  you  are 

doing  anything  to  make  your  old  father  happy, 

perched  up  there  week  in  and  week  out,  like  a 

pleee  of  petrified  olay,  when 

yoQ  shonld  he  looking  out  for 

•  wife,  and  gladdening  mj  old 

eyes,  ere  death  closes   them 

for  ever,  by  the  sight  of  your 

happiness." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  can- 
not eonceire  of  greater  hap- 
piness than  these  my  silent 
friends  afford  me,"  replied 
Horace. 

"  Nonsen  se — I  know  better ; 
bntrm  not  going  to  argue  the 
point  with  you, — it  Is  only  a 
waste  of  breath,  and  I  am 
tired  of  it.  Only  noswer  ml 
one  question, — will  yon  or 
will  you  not  get  marriedl" 

Horace  smiled,  shook  his 
head,  and  tracing  a  parallelo- 
gram on  the  paper  before  him, 
replied : 

"  Methinks,  my  dear  father, 
it  would  bsTe  been  no  greater 
absurdity  for  old  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  have  doffed  the 
cowl,  and  relaxed  his  stem 
lisage  into  the  soft  simper  of 
a  ioier'a  smile,  than  for  me  to 
break.ft^m  these  rasty  fetters, 
only  to  yield  allegiance  to 
LoTO's  rosy  bondage," 

■ '  FtddU-di-dee  /—Then  I  teU 

you  what  I've  a  great  mind 

to  do, — fall  into  the  what-do- 

yon-call-it  bondage  of  Lot« 

myself,"  answered  the  old  gentleman.     "Now, 

suppose  /  get  a  wife,  Horace  T" 

"No  doubt,  father,  a  woman  would  be  tery 
useful  in  looking  after  the  house, — really,  I 
think  your  suggestion  most  eieelient" 

"  Look  after  the  hoBse,  you  iceberg! — Mrs. 
IMmity  does  that,  don't  ihoT  No,  I  want  no 
wife  that  will  be  for  eier  bastling  about  in  the 
kitchen  and  pantry — I  want  society,  I  (eli  yon 
— I  am  tired  of  sitting  like  an  oM  solitary 
badger,  or  of  smoking  ray  pipe  with  the  grftvi^ 
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of  Bobinaon  Grosoe,  with  only  the  cat  At  my 
elbow,  and  for  amusequent  countmg  the  fliei 
orawUng  orer  the  ceiling, — ^I  am  tired  of  it,  I 
teU  you  I" 

**  Then,  father,  to  be  terioos,  why  not  get 
married?  I  really  don't  aee  how  you  oan  do 
better,"  said  Horace. 

"Ton  don't,  well  I  do,— for,  after  all,  no 
l^retty  lass  would  fancy  an  old  fellow  like  me, 
and  as  for  the  elderly  damsels,  they  would 
prefer  their  snoff  and  tea ; — ^no,  no,  I  have  a 
better  plan  than  marriage  in  my  head.  Harkee, 
young  gentleman!  I  am  going  to  rcguvenate 
these  old  walls ;  I  will  fill  them  with  beauty, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  beaming  smiles,  angels 
.and  sylphs  shall  glide  amid  its  lonely  chambers, 
and  the  muuo  of  glad  roicee  ring  like  marriage 
bells  through  these  old  elms !" 

"  Do  you  wield  the  wand  of  Prospero,  my 
dear  faUier,  that  you  oan  thus  at  pleasure 
summon  such  dainty  spirits?"  said  Horaoe, 
smiling. 

*<Tou  shall  see,  for  to-morrow  I  start  for 
New  Tork,  from  thence  I  shall  take  a  trip  into 
Jersey; — ^I  hare  nieces  by  the  dosen,  young, 
glad  oreatures,  as  merry  as  the  birds,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  but  I  will  bring  home  such  a 
charming  flock  as  shall  make  me  young  again. 
80,  Mr.  Horaoe,  rerel  among  your  old  tomes 
like  a  book-worm,  as  you  are,  while  I  cry  *  Vwe 
la  hagmUiUP  "  Saying  which,  the  old  gentle- 
man leaped  up  from  his  chair,  out  the  pigeon 
wing  with  a  great  flourish,  snapped  his  fingers 
in  the  face  of  Horace,  and  then  fairly  danced 
out  of  the  room  with  all  the  agility  of  a  boy. 

Sure  enough  it  was  no  joke,  the  threat  which 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  uttered,  for,  that  rery  eyen- 
ing,  Pete  was  despatched  to  the  TUlage,  three 
miles  distant,  to  book  the  old  gentleman  for  the 
Albany  stage,  whence  the  steamboat  would 
bear  Um  to  the  city,  and,  at  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning,  the  quiet  woods  around  the 
old  Hall  echoed,  not  with  the  merry  peal  of 
the  huntsman's  notes,  but  with  the  doleAil 
**  Toot'toot'too-oo-ot'toot*^  of  the  tin  stage-horn, 
dolefully  tz-tooted  on  eyezy  side,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  lumbering  coach  itself,  with  its 
four  lean,  spanned  aitacMuj  appeared  looming 
through  the  fog,  and  wheeled  up  with  a  des- 
perate attempt  at  display  to  the  door  of  the 
HaU. 

"Well,  good-bye, .Mrs.  Dimity,"  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman,  slowly  descending  the  steps, 
and  drawing  on  his  gloTcs;  '*haTe  an  eye  on 
the  boy  that  he  don't  starre  upon  his  logical 
chips,  and  remember,  too,  to  hare  eyerything 
in  readiness,  just  as  I  told  you, — see  that  the 
rooms  are  all  well  aired, — ^keep  Pete  busy 
among  the  weeds,  and  look  out  for  the  straw- 
berry beds,  for  there  will  be  dainty  fingers  busy 
there  by-and-by, — and   don't  forget  to  send 


Pete  down  to  the  Tillage  for  Treble  to  oome 
and  tune  up  the  old  piano.  There,  good-bye 
to  you."  So  saying,  he  mounted  to  the  roof  of 
the  stage,  where  he  seated  himself  comfortably 
by  the  side  of  the  driTer,  then,  with  a  chuckle 
and  a  significant  nod  toward  the  still  closed 
shutters  of  his  son,  he  gave  the  word,  *<  AW 9 
ready"  The  wheels  groaned  and  shrieked — 
the  coach  grumbled — Jehu  cracked  his  whip 
— the  horses,  looking  sideways  at  each  other, 
as  if  to  say,  "  if  we  must — we  must,  that's 
all,"  stretched  their  sinews  to  the  task,  and  the 
coach  was  set  in  motion. 

Mr.  Mansfield  once  more  wayed  his  hand  to 
the  housekeeper,  and  then  bracing  himself  to 
bear  the  jolting  of  the  crazy  Tehide,  was  soon 
rattling  OTor  the  turnpike,  m  rouU  for  Albany. 


OHAPTBB  II. 

"  Mb.  Hokacb  I  Mr.  Horaoe  I — dear  me,  what 
a  boy  t  I  say,  Mr.  Horace,  don't  you  know 
your  father  is  coming  home  this  yezy  Uesaed 
day,  with  all  those  city  girls,  and  yet  here  yon 
sit,  although  it  is  past  fiTO  o'clock,  in  your  old 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  1 — ^Dear  me,  Bir. 
Hor-a-oe  I"  and  elerating  her  Toice  almost  to  a 
scream,  Mrs.  Dimity,  the  housekeeper,  ap- 
proached dose  to  the  elbow  of  the  student,  and 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  Ah,  Mrs.  Dimity,  dinner  is  reaciy  then, — 
Tczy  well,  don't  wait,  I  wiU  be  down  in  a 
moment,"  said  Horace,  without,  howerer,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  from  his  book. 

"  Dear  me  I  dear  me !  do  pray  shut  up  your 
book,  Mr.  Horaoe  1"  cried  the  good  woman; 
**  why,  bless  me,  they  will  be  here  in  an  hour ! 
Do  now,  Mr.  Horace,  go  and  shaTe  yourself, 
and  put  on  your  new  black  coat  and  your 
satin  Test, — why  dearee  me,  your  beard  is  as 
long  as  any  old  patriarch's  in  the  book  of 
Oenesis ! — Come,  Mr.  Horace,  I  haTO  laid  your 
clothes  all  out  for  you — Mr.  Horace  I  Mr.  Ho- 
race I  there,  there  I — Mercy  on  me,  he  don't 
hear  no  more  than  the  dead  I"  And  poor  Mrs. 
Dimity  made  a  second  attempt  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  absent  young  gentleman,  by 
pulling  his  sleeye. 

'*Ah,  yes;  well,  Mrs.  Dimity,  what  were 
you  saying  ?" 

"  Why  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  make  your- 
self decent  to  appear  before  the  company," 
replied  the  housekeeper.  **For  shame,  Mr. 
Horace ;  why  most  young  men  would  hsTO  been 
dressed  an  hour  ago,  and  all  on  tiptoe,  like 
Prince  Chorauin  in  the  fairy  tale,  to  see  your 
beautiful  cousins,— eome  now,  throw  away  your 
book,  do  I" 

<<  My  good  Mrs.  Dimity,"  replied  Horaoe  smi- 
ling, *  *  if  you  CTor  read  Shakespeare  I  would  ask, 
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<  Wlct's  HeenlMi  to  iii«  or  I  to  Heoutel'  Tot  I 
Ihaak  joa  fbr  romlntfing  me  of  tifeeoo  oxpooted 
guests,  whom  I  had  indeod  forgotten." 

*<  Forgotten  I  dear  me,  ^d  any  one  erer  hear 
the  like  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dimity,  raising  her 
hands  in  astonishmsnt. 

**  How  many  of  these  eoosins  of  mine  do  you 
erpeot  ?"  asked  Horace.  *'  Here  soho^-giris,  I 
•nppose.*' 

"All  I  know  is,  yomr  fkther  sa!d  he  would 
bring  home  a  whole  eoaeh4oad,  if  he  oonld  get 
them,"  answered  Mrs.  Dimity,  «and  I  hare 
been  all  the  week  getting  the  honse  in  order 
for  them — ^rubbing  np  the  old  ftimitare--clean- 
faig  the  brasses,  whitening  the  linen,  and  filling 
tfie  store  closet  with  plenty  of  plnm-oake  and 
g;inger.nnts  I  I  tow  and  declare,  Mr.  Horace, 
it  is  abeolntely  provoking  to  see  yon  take  it  so 
ooolly,  just  as  if  yonr  father  was  only  going  to 
bring  home  a  new  brood  of  duoks  or  diickens  !*' 

**  They  win  gabble  as  fast,  no  doubt,"  said 
Horeoe.  *<  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  if  my  father 
finds  pleasnre  from  their  society,  Mrs.  Dimity ; 
80  Ikr,  their  presence  will  be  a  relief  to  ne." 

'*  Well,  well,  arenH  you  ginng  to  dress  yonr- 
self? — ^Merey  on  me,  if  yon  appear  before  them 
in  that  dUkabOfy,  the  poor  things  will  think 
yon  are  YalenUne  and  Orson  I" 

«'  Best  easy,  Mrs.  Dimity— I  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  onr  gnests.  Don't  stop  longer  on 
my  acconnt,  I  beg,"  returned  Horace. 

"  A'kem  I  A«m/— just  as  sure  as  I  live  he  will 
never  stir  a  step  if  I  don't  keep  leasing  him  1" 
said  the  old  housekeeper  to  herself,  pretending 
to  leave  the  room,  but  stopping  midway  to  watch 
the  elbet  of  her  previous  admonition. 

In  another  moment  Horace  had  apparently 
forgotten  everything  but  the  page  before  him, 
to  which  he  now  gave  his  most  rapt  attention. 

**  How  beautiful  1"  he  exclaimed  abstractedly 
— *^  as  A  is  to  B,  so  is  G  to  D — ^let  me  see — as  X 
is  to  7 — so  is  M  to  N — what  harmony !" 

''Dear,  dear,  only  hear  him!"  cried  Mrs. 
Dimity.  "  What  is  the  use  of  spending  so  much 
time  if  one  ean^i  learn  ?  Poor  boy,  he  is  always 
puzzling  over  A,  B,  and  C — well,  I  don't  know 
much  to  be  sure,  but  thank  Heaven,  I  do  know 
that  AB  spells  a6,  and  C A  spells  ea  !  Mr.  Ho- 
race!" and  this  time  the  vexed  old  lady  shook 
our  hero  not  very  gentiy. 

«  Ah  yes,  true— I  had  forgotten — well  I  will 
go  now ;"  and  most  reluctantiy  the  student  rose 
from  tike  table,  and  casting  <  a  long  lingering 
look  behind,'  proceeded  to  the  duties  of  the 
toOet. 

Feeling  that  she  had  thus  successfully  ac- 
quitted herself  of  this  responsibility,  the  house- 
keeper now  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the 
supper  was  in  progress — ^the  coffee  boiling,  and 
the  rolls  ready  to  put  in  the  oven — from  thence 
she  put  her  head  into  the  daixy,  to  look  after 


the  fine,  fk-agraat  batter,  and  the  rioh  crean 
set  apart  for  the  table.  The  tea-room  next  de- 
manded her  attention— lilting  the  fine  damaiA 
cloth  spread  over  the  tea  equipage,  to  discover 
if  the  flies  had  dared  to  crawl  within  any  chance 
opening,  and  were  now,  littie  tfiieves,  feasting 
upon  the  delicious  cake,  the  dishes  of  ruby 
quince,  or  the  lumfw  of  snewy  sugar  heaped  so 
generously  upon  the  serial  board.  Her  next  ririt 
was  to  the  parlour,  surveying  fbr,  at  least,  the 
twentieth  time  that  day  the  proofs  of  her  neat- 
ness and  taste,  displayed  in  its  arrang«nent, 
and  every  time  finding  a  litUe  something  to  do 
— a  chair  to  move  half  an  inch  to  the  right,  a 
table  to  wheel  a  little  more  to  the  left— the  eur- 
tains  to  be  looped  up  or  let  down— books  to 
move^  and  the  little  china  vases  filled  with 
pretty  fiowers  to  rearrange,  so  as  to  exhibit  to 
greater  advantage  some  fkvourite  blossom ;  and 
lastly,  the  notable  old  lady  took  a  hurried  and 
satisfactory  inspection  of  the  chambers,  and 
then  hastened  to  her  own  little  room  to  doff  the 
homely  dark  chlnts  gown  for  a  more  becoming 
attire,  ere  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  his 
young  nieces. 

A  short  time  sufllced  for  her  toilet,  and  Mrs. 
Dimity  came  forth  arrayed  in  a  shining  blade 
silk  petticoat,  relieved  by  a  short  gown  or  ne- 
gligee of  white  cambric  falling  just  below  the 
hips,  and  ornamented  with  a  broad  ruffie  neatly 
plaited,  and  her  gray  hair  combed  smoothly  back 
under  a  cap  of  the  whitest  and  stiffest  lawn.  Bnt 
of  all  her  earthly  possessions,  that  which  the  old 
lady  most  prized  was  the  gold  spectacles  which 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  presented  her  on  Christmas, 
and  these  she  had  now  mounted,  together  with 
the  large  silver  watch  once  the  property  of  her 
deceased  husband.  In  this  becoming  and  tidy 
garb,  she  now  paused  before  the  door  of 
Horace's  chamber. 

"  I  may  as  well  give  him  a  call,"  said  she, 
<*for  just  as  likely  as  not  he  is  off  in  one  of 
his  absent  fits  again." 

She  listened  a  moment, — all  was  still — tap- 
tap-tap— no  answer — tap-tap^** Mr.  Horace!" 
— ^knock,  knock, — "  Mr.  Hor" — knock, — "  ace  I 
— Come,  are  you  ready,  Mr.  Horace  7"  And  the 
good  lady,  now  quite  out  of  patience,  shook 
and  pounded  the  door  as  if  the  house  was  on 
fire,  and  unconscious  of  danger,  the  inmate 
of  the  chamber  oafanly  sleeping. 

*<  Tes,  Mrs.  Dimity,  yes^  yes,  I  am  coming, 
I  hear,"  said  the  voice  of  Hivace,  aroused  at 
length  by  the  din. 

Bven  as  he  spoke,  the  winding  of  the  stage- 
horn  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  travellers. 

**  Mercy  on  me,  here  they  come !  There — the 
coach  is  now  turning  into  the  great  gate,^-do 
make  haste,  do,  Mr.  Horace."  And  as  rapidly 
as  she  could  the  old  lady  descended  the  stairs, 
and  throwing  open  the  hall  door,  stepped  out 
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upon  the  piMsa  to  reeeiTe  them.  Horsee  al- 
most meohamcftUj  followed  cloee  behind  her, — 
but,  to  the  horror  of  the  worthy  housekeeper, 
all  her  labour  of  Bpeech  had  been  thrown  away, 
for  there  he  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  sunlight, 
still  in  rob^de-^ambre  taidpanUn^ffUi,  his  beard 
unshorn,  his  hair  disordered. 

**  Oood  graoious,  Bfr.  Horace  1  Do  go  back — 
yon  look  like  a  fright— pray  go  qniek, — ^I  will 
say  yon  are  sick,  or  out,  or  anything,  only 
don't  stand  there  in  suoh  a  trim." 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  driyer  craoked  his 
whip — ^the  horses  bounded  forward,  and  the 
erasy  old  coach  drew  up  to  the  door. 

Meny  peals  of  laughter  met  the  ear,  and  the 
music  of  young,  girlish  roices, — ^bewitching 
little  straw  bonnets  clustered  together,  aad 
taper  fingers  and  snowy  wrists  rested  upon  the 
old  brown  sides  of  the  coach— then  suddenly 
these  were  withdrawn,  and  fluttering  yeils 
thrown  back,  and  out  biased  a  galaxy  of  the 
most  brilliant  orbs,  all  fixed  with  mischieyous 
glance  upon  the  person  of  our  hero,  standing 
ready  to  assist  their  egress  from  the  stage. 

Agile  as  sylphs,  out  they  sprang  upon  the 
bright  green  turf,  and  gathered  around  poor 
Horace,  whilst  Mr.  Mansfield,  his  good-hu- 
moured  fiMC  all  in  a  glow  of  delight,  slowly 
dismounted. 

**  You  need  not  laugh,  you  little  jades,  I  am 
not  as  young  as  you  are! — Ah,  Horace,  my 
boy,  how  are  you  T"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
<*  Bless  me,  why  don't  ^ou  salute  your  cousins  ? 
Merer  be  bashful,  man, — here,  this  is  your 
cousin  Kate,  and  this  is  her  sister,  Lucy  Mans* 
field,  and  here  is  my  stately  Constance,  and 
this,  the  mirth-lbring  Gabriella  Lincoln,  and 
this  is  roguish  Bessie,  and  this  little — hey. 


where  is  Megt — ah,  there  she  goes,  the  gip^v 
skimming  orer  the  lawn  like  a  lapwing  I" 

And  each  fair  cousin  in  turn  presented  » 
rosy  cheek  to  the  salute  of  the  embarrassed 
Horace. 

'<Well,  girls,  welcome  to  Mansfield  Hall," 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  the  gay  party 
tripped  up  the  steps  of  the  portico.  **  Here, 
Mrs.  Dimity,  I  make  over  these  merry  girls  to 
you.  Show  them  their  rooms,  if  you  please,  and 
then  let 's  hare  supper,  for  this  long  ride  orer 
the  hills  has  giren  me  a  pretty  sharp  appetite. 
Hark  ye,  girls,  you  need  not  stop  to  beautify 
yourselres ;  there  is  nobody  here  but  your  old 
uncle  to  see  you,  for  as  for  your  courin  Horace, 
he  will  nerer  look  at  you,  or  fall  in  lore  with 
you." 

There  was  more  than  one  arch  glance  oast 
toward  the  spot  where  Horace  stood  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars,  feeling,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  little  foolish  at  this  blunt  speech 
of  his  father, — and  more  than  one  little  head 
was  saucily  tossed,  ere  the  fur  girls  disap- 
peared with  Mrs.  Dimity  into  the  house. 

*'  Nice  girls,  Horace,  fiiU  of  life  and  spirit !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Mansfield,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  **  Bless  their  sunny  faces,  why  they 
hare  made  me  young  again ! — ^Hark,  did  yon 
CTor  hear  such  muuc  as  that?"  as  a  joyous 
laugh  rang  out  upon  the  summer  air  from  one 
of  the  upper  windows.  '*  Ah,  I  see  you,  minx !" 
shaking  his  cane  at  a  mirthful  face  peeping 
down  upon  him  through  the  fragrant  sweet- 
brier  which  clustered  around  the  casement. 

Horace  quickly  retreated  into  the  hall,  and 
passed  on  to  his  chamber,  his  earn  yet  ringing 
with  that  happy,  merry  laugh. 

(To  btt  OOOtiBttML) 


THE   SEA-SHELL. 


Bl  mSS  ■.  W.  BABIIBS. 


Ou,  tlMn  It  muile  »t  nj  hatxi, 
If  thou  wUt  bead  thin«  mt 
And  listen  to  the  plftiatfre  tone 
Thttt  It  to  me  to  dtmtl 
Tit  tibe  eebo  ofmj  mother't  Toltt^ 
And  I  bore  it  tbenee  with  me^ 
When  they  tore  me  from  her  heaying 
The  boeom  of  the  tea. 


Row,  je  mej  bear 
Yonr  wandering  ttept  mij  roam, 
But  the  mndo  of  my  mother't  tcAm 
Oiall  tell  me  of  lay  home : 


Te  Buj  bear  mt  o^er  the  moeatate 
Te  may  bear  me  where  je  will. 
Bat  ye  otnnot  tear  it  firom  my  heart, 
Twill  be  my  tolaoe  tlill. 

Te  may  not  bid  it  die  kwwj 
Upon  the  patting  breeae, 
Vor,  tit  treatnrad  like  the  dIvaPt  peaf1% 
Ay,  dearer  ftv  than  thw, 
Within  the  heart  which  ye  mntt  bveak 
Bre  the  loand  will  oeate  to  be, 
or  my  mother's  Totee — the  Oeeaa't  TOii 
tnmiirorthe 
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**W4m  or  181%"  <*/aiix  mao  dt  spaih,"  bo^  pio. 


(Oontlftiatd.) 


OBAPTBB  III. 

As  a  diBtonoe  of  two  milos  abore  H^ywood'e 
htm,  and  on  the  aoathem  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cego,  which  winds  its  slightly  serpentine 
wune  between  the  wood  and  the  prairie,  there 
wss  at  that  period  a  small  deep  bay,  formed 
by  two  atyaolnt  and  abmpt  points  of  densely 
wooded  land,  in  the  oool  shadows  of  which  the 
pike,  the  blaok  bass,  and  the  pickerel  lored  to 
tie  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  where,  in  early 
^ring,  though  in  less  numbers,  they  were 
wont  to  congregate.  This  was  the  customary 
fiiking  spot  of  the  genrison— six  men  and  a 
noa-commissioned  officer  going  almost  daily, 
vith  their  ample  store  of  lines  and  spears,  as 
anch,  although  not  arowedly,  for  their  own 
musMnent,  as  for  the  supply  of  the  officers' 
table.  What  remained,  after  a  certain  division 
ancag  these,  became  the  property  of  the  cap- 
tMS,  who,  after  appropriating  to  themselTos 
Tkat  was  necessary  for  their  next  day's  meal, 
distributed  the  rest  among  the  non-commis* 
turned  officers  and  the  company.  As  the  season 
advanced  and  the  ilah  became  more  plentiful, 
tWe  was  little  limitation  of  quantity,  for  the 
Mght  nightly  brought  home,  and  taken  by 
the  line  and  spear  alone,  was  sufficient  to 
afford  to  eTccy  one  abundance.  In  truth,  CTcn 
is  the  depth  of  winter,  ihere  was  little  priTa* 
tion  on  the  score  of  firesh  food  endured  by  the 
gurison, — the  fatTcnison  brought  in,  and  sold 
for  the  Teriest  trifle  by  the  Indians,  the  lus- 
eioas  and  ample  prairie-hen,  chiefly  shot  by 
the  officers,  and  the  fish  we  haye  named,  leaT- 
iaf  little  necessity  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Mlt  food  with  which  it  was  but  indifferently 
Btored. 

On  the  day  on  which  our  narratiTe  has 
oonmenced,  the  usual  fishing  party  had  ascended 
the  rirer  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  scTereness 
of  the  season  and  the  shortness  of  the  days 
rendered  it  an  object  that  they  should  be  on 
the  acenstomed  **spot"  as  soon  as  possible. 


They  had  left  the  Fort  at  daybreak,  passing 
Heywood's  farm  at  the  moment  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  foddering  the  cattle,  he  was  with 
the  boy,  William,  crossing  in  the  canoe  in 
which  Bphraim  Giles  afterwards  made  his 
escape;  the  latter,  with  the  Canadian,  being 
engaged  in  felling  trees,  although  in  a  different 
direction.  ArriTcd  at  the  little  bay  to  which 
we  haye  just  adTcrted,  the  boat  was  fastened 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  projected  oTer  the 
deep  water  at  the  point.  This  done,  they 
stepped  on  shore,  taking  with  them  their  fishing 
rods,  bait,  and  hayersaoks,  but  leaving  their 
spears  and  muskets  in  the  boat,  and  dispersed 
themselves  at  short  distances  along  the  curre 
that  formed  the  bay— which,  however,  was  not 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  in  extent,  from 
point  to  point. 

When  they  first  oast  their  lines  into  the 
water,  the  sun's  rays  were  dimly  yisible 
through  the  thick  wood  in  their  rear.  The 
early  morning  too  had  been  cold,  almost  frosty, 
so  much  so  that  the  wild  ducks,  which  gene- 
rally evinced  a  good  deal  of  shyness,  now 
seemingly  emboldened  by  the  briskness  of  the 
atmosphere,  could  be  seen  gliding  about  in 
considerable  numbers  about  half  a  mile  below 
them,  while  the  fish,  on  the  contrary,  as  though 
dissatisfied  irith  the  temperature  of  their  ele- 
ment, refused  to  do  what  the  men  called  the 
«  amiable,"  by  approaching  the  hook.  Their 
occupation  had  been  continued  until  long  past 
midday,  during  which  time  not  more  than  a 
dozen  fish  had  been  taken.  Vexed  at  his  non- 
success,  for  he  had  not  even  had  a  nibble,  one 
of  the  men  flung  his  rod  upon  the  bank  impa- 
tiently, and  then  seated  himself  on  the  project- 
ing root  of  a  large  tree,  declaring  it  was  all 
nonsense  to  play  the  fool  any  longer,  and  that 
the  most  sensible  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
take  their  dinners,'  smoke  their  pipes,  and 
wash  down  the  whole  with  a  little  of  the 
Wabash. 

<*I  say,  Collins,"  remarked  the  Corporal 
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good-naturedly)  **  we  shaU  kftTO  poor  faro  OTan 
for  the  officers'  meae,  let  alone  onrtelTes,  if  we 
all  follow  yoor  example,  and  giTO  up  to  soon. 
But,  aa  yon  say,  it*8  time  to  have  some  grab, 
and  we'll  try  our  Inok  afterwards." 

"  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,"  said  the  man 
wko  had  been  flsliing  next  to  Collins,  and 
drawing  in  his  line  also;  *'we'Te  a  good  many 
hours  left  yet" 

Following  the  recommendation  of  their  chief, 
the  rest  of  the  party  sat  down  near  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  and,  opening  their  hayersacks,  pro- 
duced each  his  allowance  of  com  bread  and 
▼enison,  or  salted  poric,  after  despatching 
which,  with  the  aid  of  clasp-knites,  they  took 
a  refreshing  *<  horn"  from  Uie  general  canteen 
thai  CoUins  carried  suspended  oTcr  his  shoul- 
der, and  then  drew  forth  and  lighted  their 
pipes. 

As  the  latter  puffed  away,  with  a  rigour  that 
proved  either  a  preoccupied  mind,  or  extreme 
gratification  in  the  *<  weed,"  he  cast  his  eyes 
carelessly  down  the  stream,  where  a  large 
description  of  duck,  called,  by  the  French 
natiTCS  of  the  country,  the  eou  nmge^  ftam  the 
colour  of  their  necks,  were  disporting  them- 
selves as  though  noihing  in  the  shape  of  a  fire- 
arm was  near  them — ^now  diving — ^now  rising 
on  their  feet,  and  shaking  their  outstretched 
wings— now  chasing  each  other  in  limited 
circles — and  altogether  so  apparently  embold- 
ened by  their  immunity  firom  interruption,  as 
to  come  dose  to  the  bank,  at  a  distance  of  little 
more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  he 
sat. 

'*It's  very  ridiculous,"  he  at  length  re- 
marked, pouring  forth,  at  the  same  time,  an 
unusual  volume  of  smoke,  and  watching  its 
curling  eddies  as  it  rose  far  above  his  head, 
'<  its  very  ridiculous,  I  say,  that  order  of  the 
Captain's,  that  we  sha'n't  fire.  Look  at  them 
ducks,  how  they  seem  to  know  all  about  it, 
too." 

<<By  Gosh,"  said  another,  'Tve  a  great 
notion  to  g^t  my  musket  and  have  a  slap  into 
them— shall  I,  Corporal?" 

''Certainly  not,  Green,"  was  the  answer. 
"  If  'twas  known  in  the  Fort  I  had  permitted 
any  of  the  party  to  fire,  I  should  be  broke,  if  I 
didn't  get  picketed  for  my  pains — ^and  none  of 
us  would  ever  get  out  again." 

'*Ko  great  harm  in  that  either,"  said  the 
man  who  had  made  the  novel  observation  that 
Rome  had  not  been  built  in  a  day. 

The  Corporal  looked  sharply  at  the  last 
speaker,  as  if  not  fhlly  comprehending  his 
meaning. 

"  Jackson  means,  no  great  harm  if  we  never 
get  out  again,"  interposed  Collins,  "and  I 
think  as  he  does;  for  I  see  no  fim  in  rowing 


Ibur  or  five  miles  to  fidi,  and  aearoelj  get  a 
sight  of  one.'' 

"Well,  bat  CoUins,  thafs  not  always  oar 
luck ;  I'm  sore  we've  had  sport  enough  before. 
It  must  be  because  the  weather's  rather  eeld 
to-day  that  the  fish  won't  bite." 

"  It's  of  no  use  his  grumbling,  Philips,"  re- 
marked Corporal  Nixon.  "  We're  here  not  a* 
much  for  our  own  sport,  as  on  a  duty  for  the 
garrison.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Col- 
lins." 

"Well,  Corporal,  thafs  true  enough,"  said 
Green ;  "but,  dash  me,  if  it  isn't  temptin'  to 
see  them  fellows  there  stealin'  upon  ua,  and 
we  lookin'  on  and  dirfn'  nothin'." 

"  What  fellows  do  you  mean  ?"  inqvired  4be 
Corporal,  suddenly  starting  to  his  feet»  and 
looking  down  the  river. 

"  Why,  them  ducks  to  be  sure — see  how  th«7 
oome  saiHn'  towards  na,  aa  if  they  know  all 
about  the  Captaia'a  order  nojompin'  er  friiUa' 
now,  bat  all  of  a  heap." 

"  Tea,  hat  I  aay,  what'a  that  blaefe^lookiiig 
thing  b€(yond  the  dodca  ?"  aaked  one  who  hod 
not  hitherto  apoken,  pointing  witfi  his  finger. 

"  Where^whore,  Waetont"  exclaimed  one 
or  two  voieea,  and  the  apeakera  looked  in  tli« 
direction  indicated. 

"  Hang  me  if  it  isn't  a  bear  I"  aaid  CoUins^ 
in  a  low  tone ;  "  that'a  the  chap  tl^ai  haa  sent 
the  ducka  ao  near  oa.  Do  let  mo  have  a  craok 
at  hasA,  CorporaL  He'a  large  eiioa^  to  supply 
the  whole  garriaon  with  ffmk  meat  im  tlai«e 
days,  and  will  make  np  for  the  bad  fiahing — 
only  one  ahot.  Corporal,  and  I  engage  not  to 
miss  him." 

True  enou|^  there  waa»  near  the  centre  of 
the  atream,  a  dark  object,  nearly  half  a  mile 
distonti  whioh  all  Joined  in  pvonoancing  to  !>• 
a  bear.  It  was  swisuaing  vigorously  acroas 
to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 

"I  think  we  might  take  him  as  he  lands," 
observed  Green.  "What  aay  yon.  Corporal f 
I  reckon  you'll  let  na  try  tha^  if  yon  won't  let 
us  fire." 

"Stsj  all  of  yon  where  yea  ax%"  was  the 
reply.  "I  can  manage  him  myaelf  with  a 
spear,  if  I  can  only  be  in  time  before  he  reaches 
the  shore.  If  not,  it's  no  matter,  beeaose  I 
won't  allow  a  trigger  to  be  puUed." 

Corporal  Nixon  was  a  tall,  active,  strong* 
limbed  Virginian.  He  soon  cleared  the  space 
that  separated  them  i^om  the  boat,  and  Jnmp- 
ing  to  the  stem,  seised  one  of  the  fiahini^ 
spears,  and  then  moved  on  through  the  wood 
that  densely  skirted  the  bank.  But  he  had  not 
been  ten  minutes  gone  when  he  again  made 
his  appearance,  not  immediately  by  the  half* 
formed  path  he  had  previously  taken,  but  by  a 
slight  detour  to  the  rear. 

"Hist,  hist  I"  said  he  in  an  audible  whisper. 
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m  he  isir  tiiat  lie  wa  ptrntkr^A,  mo- 
tioniBg  ftl  the  eeme  time  with  his  huid  to  enjohi 
flilMiee  and  eoneeelmeBt ;  then,  beekoning  to 
Weston  to  Join  him,  he  again  mored  along  the 
patih  witii  the  light  tread  ef  one  who  fean  to 
alaim  an  objeet  nneonseione  ef  danger. 

AH  had  the  eense  to  nndentand  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  oondnet  of  the 
Corporal,  and  wi^  the  exception  of  Weston, 
who  had  promptly  obeyed  the^  signal,  bnsilj 
hnt  rilently  resumed  their  morning's  ooonpa- 


First  a  qvarier  of  an  hoar,  and  then  minnte 
after  minnto  passed  away,  yet  there  was  no 
rign  of  the  retnm  of  thmr  eompanions.  What 
ooiM  be  the  meaning  of  this?  If  the  bear 
had  not  prored  to  be  too  mnch  for  both,  they 
ought  to  have  killed  him  and  rejoined  tiiem 
before  this.  Cnriosity-^nay,  apprehension — 
Anally  erereame  tiie  ^trong  sense  of  obedience 
to  oi4ers  whieh  had  been  literally  drilled  into 
ittemy  and  they  all,  at  tiie  saggestion  of  Green, 
dropped  their  rods  on  the  bank,  and  moved 
eantioasly  in  the  direction  jdiat  had  been  taken 
bytfra  Corporal  and  Weston.  CFreatwas  the 
surprise,  howerer,  of  Collins,  tiken  a  little  in 
advanee,  when,  on  nearing  tiie  spot  where  the 
boat  lay  moored,  he  beheld,  not  those  of  whom 
they  were  in  search,  bat  a  naked  and  hideonsly 
painted  sarage,  in  tiie  t^  act  of  untying  the 
rope  by  which  the  skiff  was  fastened  to  the 
gnarled  and  projecting  root  of  the  tree.  Sensi- 
ble that  there  was  Impending  danger,  although 
he  knew  not  of  what  precise  kind,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  anything 
hostile  from  the  Indians,  with  all  of  whom 
aroand  the  Fort  they  had  always  been  on  the 
best  terms,  he  sprang  forward  to  arrest  the 
morement  But  the  distance  was  sereral  rods, 
and  tike  saTSge,  alarmed  by  the  rustling  made 
among  the  brushwood  and  foHage,  now  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  boat,  and  in  the  next  instant 
would  hare  had  it  Sr  into  the  stream,  had  not 
a  hand,  suddenly  protruded  f^m  beneath  the 
hollow  dump  of  earth  on  which  the  tree  grew, 
grasped  him  ilrttily  by  the  ankle,  eren  while  in 
the  act  of  springing  into  the  forcibly  impelled 
skiiF.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  grappled 
tightly  with  his  hands  upon  the  bow  of  the 
beat,  but  finding  the  pressure  on  his  imprisoned 
limb  too  great  for  resistance,  he  relinquished 
his  hold,  falling  upon  his  foce  in  the  water, 
tnm  which  he  was  dragged,  although  without 
Tidlonce,  by  Corporal  Nixon,  who  had  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place. 

When  the  biifian  was  suffered  to  rise,  there 
was  a  threatening  expression  on  his  counte- 
■snoe,  wUeh  not  eten  the  number  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  could  check,  and  he 
made  an  iuToluntary  motion  of  his  hand  to  his 
ical^lng-hnilb  (the  only  weapon  with  which  he 


was  armed),  that  lay  iu  Its  sheath  dangling 
from  his  girdle.  Seeing,  howeter,  tiiat  there 
was  no  hostile  dispocdtion  manifested  by  the 
party,  he  speedily  reKnquished  his  Urst  impulse, 
and  stood  upright  before  them,  wHh  a  bold  but 
calm  look. 

«What  yon  want  with  boat?"  asked  the 
Corporal,  almost  involuntarily,  and  without  the 
slightest  expectation  that  his  question  could  be 
understood. 

**  Me  want  'em  cross,"  replied  the  Indlaui 
pointing  to  the  opposite  shore. 

*'But  why  yon  come  in  bearskin  T"  and  in 
his  turn  the  Covporal  pointed  with  his  finger  in 
the  direction  in.  whieh  the  supposed  bear  had 
basn  seen. 

"  Ugh  r*  muttered  the  8aTag^  finding  thai 
he  had  been  detested  in  his  disguise. 

*<  What  nation  you  7    Pottawatomie  T" 

"Wah!  Pottawatomie." 

**  Curious  enough,"  reasarked  Corporal  Nixon, 
addressing  himself  to  his  comrades.  '<  I  don'i 
half  like  the  look  of  the  fellow,  but  I  snpposa 
it*8  all  right.  We  must  not  offend  him. — Yen 
chief?"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  large  silver 
medal  suspended  ever  the  breast  of  the  athletie 
and  well-proportioned  Indian. 

'*  Yes ;  me  chief, — ^Pottawatomie  eUef,"  and 
he  made  a  sign  in  the  direction  of  the  Fort, 
near  which  the  encampment  of  that  tribe  lay. 

*'  You  friend,  then?"  pursued  the  Corporal, 
extending  his  hand. 

"Yes,  me  friend,"  he  answered  promptiy, 
brightening  up  and  taking  the  proffered  hand. 
"You  give 'em  boat?" 

**  Do  you  see  anything  green  in  my  sye  ?" 
asked  the  Virginian,  incapable,  even  under  the 
cireumstanoes,  of  repressing  the  indulgence  of 
Ids  humour. 

But  the  party  questioned,  although  speaking 
a  litUe  English,  was  not  suffidentiy  initiated 
in  its  elegancies  to  comprehend  this,  so  he 
merely  answered  with  a  **ughl"  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  men  laughed  boisterously, 
both  at  the  wit  of  the  Corporal  and  the  seeming 
astonishment  it  excited. 

This  mirth  by  no  means  suited  the  humour 
of  the  Indian.  He  felt  that  it  was  dircoted 
towards  himself,  and  again  he  stood  fieroe  and 
motionless  before  them. 

Corporal  Nixon  at  once  became  sensible  of 
his  error.  To  affront  one  of  the  friendly  chiefs 
would,  he  knew,  not  only  compromise  the  inte- 
rests of  the  garrison,  but  incur  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commanding  officers,  who  had 
always  eigoined  the  most  scrupulous  abstinence 
frt>m  anytiiing  offensive  to  them. 

**  I  only  meant  to  say,"  he  added,  agun  ex- 
tending his  hand,  **1  can't  give  'em  boat. 
White  chief," — and  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  Fort— <* no  let  me." 
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Ughi"  grunted  the  aavAge,  iua  stem  fe»- 
tnree  brightening  up  m  with  «b  Ust  hope. 
"  Spoae  oome  with  L^in  ?" 

For  ft  moaent  or  two  the  Corporsl  heeitttted 
whether  or  not  to  put  the  man  eoroesv  but  when 
he  reflected  on  the  singular  manner  of  hie 
adrent,  and  other  oiroumetanoee  oonnected 
with  hie  appearance  among  them,  hia  ouateniar7 
pmdenee  eame  to  hia  aid,  and,  whUe  avoiding 
all  ground  for  offence  by  his  mode  of  refaaal« 
ha  gave  him  peren^torily  to  underatand  that 
there  was  an  order  against  his  suffering  the 
boat  to  laaTO  its  present  stataen. 

Again  the  ooontenaaoe  of  the  Indian  fellt 
whfle  his  quiok  ^ja  rolled  ewrywhere. 

You  no  giTO  'em  bo^  Ii^in  swim,"  he  at 
laagth  remarked. 

"Just  as  7on  please,"  answered  Corporal 
Mixon.  **  By  and  by  soger  go  to  the  Port,  take 
Ii^ia  with  'em." 

<*No,  Ii^in cross  here;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
sprang  again  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  with 
OAO  bound,  cleared  the  inter?«ning  q»ace  to  the 
vary  stem. 

Sereral  heuTy  splashes  in  the  water — a  mut^ 
tared  enrse  firom  the  Corporal — some  eonAtslon 
among  his  men^— -and  the  sarage  was  seen 
nearly  half-way  across  the  riTcr,  swimming  like 
an  eel  to  the  opposite  shore. 

** The  awkward  brute!"  exclaimed  theCor- 
pofral  angrily.  "  How  many  muskets  are  there 
overboard,  Jackson  ?" 

'*  Only  three— and  two  cartouch  boxes." 

'« Ontjf  tiiree,  indeed  I— I  wish  the  fellow  had 
been  at  Old  Nick,  instead  of  coming  here  to 
create  all  this  eonflision.  Is  the  water  deep  at 
tiie  stem  T" 

"Nearly  a  fhthom,  I  reckon,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Then,  my  lads,  you  must  bob  for  other 
ish  to-day.  Jackson,  can  you  see  the  muskets 
at  the  bottom  r* 

'*Not  a  sign  of  them,"  answered  the  man, 
as,  lying  flat  on  the  boat,  he  peered  intently 
into  the  water ;  "  the  bottom  is  covered  with 
weeds,  and  I  can  just  see  the  tails  of  two  large 
pikes  wriggling  among  them.  By  Oemini,  I 
think  I  could  take  them  both  if  I  had  my  rod 
here." 

"  Never  mind  them,"  resumed  the  Corporal, 
again  delivering  himself  of  a  little  wit  **  Mus- 
kets will  be  of  far  more  use  to  us  just  now  than 
pikes.  We  must  fish  them  up,  or  there  will  be 
the  deuce  to  pay  if  we  go  home  without 
them." 

«  Then  there's  no  other  way  than  diving  for 
them,"  pursued  Jackson,  still  looking  down- 
wards ;  "not  even  the  glitter  of  a  barrel  can  I 
see.  They  must  have  buried  themselves  in  the 
weeds.     I  say,  Weston,"  slightly  raising  his 
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head  and  torning  his  faoe  to  the  party  named, 
you're  a  good  diver  ?" 
Yest  and  Collins  better  than  myseli:" 
Well  then,  here's  at  it,"  resumed  Jackson, 
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rising,  commencing  to  strip  himself.  "Ifa 
only  by  groping  and  feeling  that  we  can  find 
the  arms,  and  when  once  we  have  tumbled  on 
'em,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  get  them  up 
with  one  hand  while  we  awim  with  the  other. 
Here,  we  must  plunge  from  the  stem,"  ha 
added,  as  the  men  Just  named  jumped  on  board 
and  commenced  undressing  themselves. 

"  How  oome  the  Indian  to  knock  the  mnahata 
overboard.  Corporal!"  inquired  one  of  the 
party  who  had  not  yet  spoken-*«  f at*  portly 
man,  with  a  long  liooked  nose  and  a  peaked. 
chin. 

"  I'm  dashed  if  I  can  tell  myself,  though  I 
was  looking  at  him  as  he  jumped  from  one  end 
of  the  boat  to  the  other.  All  I  know  ia  that 
the  firelocks  were  propped  against  the  atsrm  of 
the  boat  as  we  placed  them,  with  the  belts  of 
the  cartouch  boxes  slang  between  the  ramroda 
and  the  barrels;  and  I  suppose,  for  I  don't 
know  how  else  it  could  be  done,  that,  instead  of 
lighting  on  the  seat,  he  must  have  passed  it 
and  put  his  foot  on  the  mnxsles,  and  with  the 
weight  of  his  body,  as  he  fell,  tipped  them 
heels  over  head  into  the  water." 

"  Corporal,"  ventui«d  Collins,  aa  he  removed 
hi«  last  garment,  "you  asked  that  painted 
chap  if  he  saw  anything  green  in  your  eye. 
Now  that  is  as  the  case  may  be,  but  hang  me, 
wasn't  it  a  little  green  to  take  him  lor  a  Potta- 
watomie?" 

"And  how  do  you  know  he  waan't  a  Potta- 
watomie—who  made  you  a  Judge  of  Indian 
flesh  7"  retorted  the  Corporal,  with  an  air  of 
dissatisilsotion.  "  Didn't  he  say  he  was,  and 
didn't  he  wear  a  chiefs  medal?" 

"  Say  1  yes,  I'll  be  bound  he'd  say  and  wear 
anything  to  gull  us,  but  I'm  sure  he's  no  Pot> 
tawatomie.  I  never  saw  a  Pottawatomie  of 
that  build.  They  are  tall,  thin,  skinny,  bony 
fellows,  while  this  chap  was  square,  atovit, 
broad-flhouldered,  and  full  of  muscle." 

Corporal  Nixon  pondered  a  little,. because 
half-convinced,  but  would  not  acknowledge 
that  he  could  have  been  mistaken.  "Are  you 
all  ready?"  he  at  length  inquired,  anxious, 
like  most  men,  when  driven  into  a  comer  on 
one  topic,  to  introduce  another. 

"All  rea4y,"  answered  Jaoksoa,  taking  the 
first  plunge  in  the  direction  in  which  he  knaw 
the  muskets  must  have  fallen. 

Before  following  his  example,  the  othara 
waited  for  his  report.  This  was  soon  given. 
He  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the  muskets  and 
partly  lifted  it  from  its  bed,  but  the  network 
of  strong  weeds  above  it  opposing  too  auak 
resistance,  he  had  bean  compelled  to  quit  hia 
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hoU,  and  6om«  to  th«  suifSMM  of  Ike  wfttttr  for 
ur. 

"Here's  for  another  trial,"  said  GoUins,  as 
he  Bade  his  own  plunge  in  the  same  direotion. 
In  a  few  minntes  he  too  reappeared,  bearing  in 
his  right  hand,  not  a  firelock,  bat  two  of  the 
nuMing  cartooch  boxes  with  their  belts. 

**  I  think,  mj  lads,  if  two  of  you  were  to 
Beparate  the  weeds  with  your  hands,  so  as  to 
deer  eaeh  musket,  the  -other  mif^t  easily 
bring  it  up." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Corporal  was  at  once 
aeted  upon,  but  it  was  not  until  after  sereral 
attmpts  had  been  made  to  liberate  the  arms 
from  their  weblike  canopy,  that  two  were 
finally  brought  up  and  plaoed  in  the  boat 
The  third  they  groped  for  in  rain,  until  at 
length  the  men,  dispirited  and  tired,  declared  it 
was  utterly  useless  to  prosecute  the  search, 
and  that  the  other  musket  nmsl  be  giren  up 
for  lost 

!niis,  howeTcr,  did  not  suit  the  news  of  the 
oerreot  Corporal.  He  said  pointedly,  that  he 
wonld  almost  as  soon  return  to  the  Fort  without 
his  hend  as  without  his  arms,  and  that  the  day 
having  been  thus  far  spent  without  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
there,  he  was  determined  to  devote  the  remain- 
der of  it  to  the  search.  Not  being  a  bad  direr 
hiaseif,  although  he  had  not  hitherto  deemed 
it  neoesssry  to  add  his  own  exertions  to  those 
of  his  coBUttdes,  he  now  stripped  himself,  de- 
■tiiag  those  who  had  preceded  him  to  throw  on 
their  shirts  and  rest  themselres  for  another 
plunge,  when  he  should  haTC  succeeded  in 
finding  out  where  the  missing  musket  had 
lodged. 

'« What's  that  V*  exdaimed  Jackson,  pointing 
to  a  small  da^  object  of  an  oblong  shape, 
which  was  floating  about  half-way  between  the 
iuffkoe  of  the  place  into  which  the  divers  had 
phmged  and  the  weeds  below. 

"Where?  where?"  inquired  several  Toices, 
but  in  the  next  instant  it  had  wholly  disap- 
peared from  their  view. 

<«  What  did  it  look  like,"  asked  the  Corporal, 
ever  on  the  qui  mog. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  muskrat,"  said  Jack- 
son; "  there's  plenty  of  them  about  here,  and  I 
reckon  our  diving  has  disturbed  the  fellow." 

Coiporal  Nixon  now  took  his  leap,  but  some 
paces  farther  out  from  the  shore  than  his  e<»n- 
panions  The  direction  he  had  taken  happened 
to  be  the  right  one.  Extending  his  arms  as  he 
reached  a  space  entirely  free  from  weeds,  his 
light  hand  encountered  the  cold  barrel  of  the 
musket;  but  as  he  sou^t  to  glide  it  along  in  order, 
that  he  might  grasp  the  butt,  and  thus  drag  it 
endwise  up,  his  touch  encountered  the  hair  of 
some  animal  which  rested  on  the  weapon,  and 
ceased  it  to  float  slightly  upwards,  until  it 


came  in  contact  with  his  naked  breast.  Now 
Corporal  Nixon  was  a  fMrless  soldier,  whose 
nerves  were  not  easily  shAken,  but  the  idea  of 
a  nasty  muskrat,  as  they  termed  it,  floating  Sb 
near,  and  touching  his  naked  person,  produced 
in  him  unconquerable  disgust,  even  while  it 
gSTC  him  the  deq>erate  energy  to  olutoh  the 
object  with  a  nervous  grasp,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  chances  cf  bis  being  bitten  in  the 
act  by  the  small  sharp  teeth  of  the  animal. 
But  the  Corporal's  consternation  was  eren 
greater  when,  on  enclosing  it  within  his  rough 
pahn,  he  Mt  the  whole  to  collapse,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  heavy  aiMOled  bladder  burst  by 
the  compression  of  his  Angers.  A  new  feeling; 
a  Aew  chain  of  ideas  now  took  possession  of 
him,  and  leaving  the  musket  where  it  was,  he 
rose  near  the  spot  fimn  whence  he  had  started, 
and  still  clutching  his  hairy  and  undesira- 
ble prise,  threw  it  from  him  towards  the  boat, 
into  the  bottom  of  which  it  fell  after  graiing 
the  cheek  of  Collins. 

**  Poeh  I  pooh  I  pooh  I"  spluttered  the  latter, 
moring  as  if  the  action  was  necessary  to  dis- 
embarrass him  of  the  unsi|^y  object  no  longer 
there. 

A  new  seurce  of  curiosity  was  now  created, 
not  only  among  the  swimmers,  bat  the  idlers 
who  were  smoking  their  pipes  and  looking 
carelessly  on.  AU  now,  without  venturing  to 
touch  the  loathsome-looking  thing,  gathered 
around  it,  endeaTouring  to  ascertain  what  it 
really  was. 

«  What  do  you  make  of  the  creature  ?"  asked 
Corporal  Nixon,  who,  now  ascending  the  side 
of  the  boat,  obeerred  how  much  the  interest  of 
his  companions  had  been  excited. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  answered  Jackson ; 
'« it  looks  fbr  all  the  worid  like  a  rat— dead' 
enongli,  though,  for  it  does  not  budge  an 
inch." 

**  I  should  say  it  was  a  great  bat,  rather," 
added  Weston,  '*  for  when  I  saw  it,  before  it 
hit  Collins's  face,"— 4iere  the  latter  shuddered, 
— *'  it  seemed  to  have  its  wings  quite  spread 
out  like." 

«  Let's  see  what  it  is,"  said  the  man  with 
the  long  hooked  nose  and  the  peaked  chin, 
whose  name  was  Cass.  By  no  means  anxious, 
however,  to  touch  it  with  his  hands,  he  took 
up  a  spear  and  turned  over  and  over  the  clammy 
and  moveless  mass. 

<<Just  as  I  thought,"  exclaimed  the  Cor- 
poral shuddering,  as  the  weapon,  unfolding  the 
whole  to  view,  disclosed  alternately  the  mois- 
tened hair  and  thick  and  bloody  skin  of  a 
human  head. 

«  Gemini  I"  cried  Jackson,  «  how  can  this  be  ? 
That  scalp  has  been  freshly  taken— this  very 
day — ^yet  how  could  it  get  here  ?" 
« Depend  upon  it,"  said  Green,  **  that  chief 
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UmI WM ktn Jwt sow «Md4  Ull  mmm^lMm^  | 
ftbont  it  if  he  k^  ft  miiid." 

«  Then  he  amet  hgftire  hed  H  eteck  Ib  hie 
hreeeheloth,"  nid  the  Gorpond  <|aieaj,  •«  fbr 
nei  e  reg  tlee  hed  he  eboni  Um.  He,  no,  it 
eyeUin't  be  him,  end  jret  ife  teiry  strange." 

*'  Of  eonrse  it  oonldn't  be  hiM,"  melieiovtlj 
iafcefposed  GeUiBs,  who  et  thet  meoMnt  had  so 
tu  eomiaered  hie  lint  diageet  ee  te  teke  the 
setQeoi  ot  difleoaeies  in  hie  oim  heode;  "for 
yon  knew  hewee  e  Pettewetonte,  end  therefere 
wouldn't  aealp  for  the  world." 

«Bnt  whoee  een  it  be?"  reeeiaed  Jfiaekaon, 
"endhowdiditgethwet  lemanreitiathet 
of  a  boy." 

<«Goald  it  hftTe  ioeted  havefirora  the  famt" 
half  qoeattoned  Qreen,  nraainglj;  *'seeMthin' 
atnuk  ne  like  ahotafirein  thet  qvertar  eboet  en 
beer  before  the  Iigin  awnm  fteroea,  end  daah 
mel  new  I  reeoUeot  fat,  Vm  avre  I  heard  e  erj 
jnat  after  the  Gerperal  teit  «s  to  go  ellar  that 
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«•  Neneanse,"  aaid  the  VirgiBian,  «<  hew  ooeld 
it  float  againet  the  evnrentt  and  ae  for  the 
ahet^  yon  ranat  hare  taken  £^  Qilea^e  axe* 
blowa  for  them — yon  know  he'a  chopping  wood 
not  Ihr  off  baeidea,  yon  eonldn't  hear  Aota  at 
that  diatanee.  If  yon  did,  it  moat  hare  bean 
from  aome  of  the  hnntera." 

**  Bnt,  Corporal,  the  ory  <3hreen  aaya  he  heard 
when  yon  left  na  T"  nrged  Jaekaea. 

"  All  atnir  1"  aaid  the  Oorporal.  «  Did  any 
body  elae  hear  it  beaidea  Chreen  T — ^Ton  were  all 
Btting  on  the  bank  with  him." 

No  one  anawaring  in  the  aArmatife,  Goiporal 
Nism  deelared  the  thing  waa  impeaaible,  or  he 
ahonld  hare  heard  it  too,  nor  eenld  he  aee  what 
oonnexion  there  waa  between  that  ety-Hrap- 
poafaig  even  there  had  been  on^^Hmd  the  facta 
that  had  cobm  immediately  imder  their  own 
obeenration. 

*«Hlat!"  intarmpted  Ooilina,  placing  one 
hand  open  the  apeaker'a  ahonlder,  and  with 
the  ether  direetiBg  hia  attention  to  what,  now 
seen  by  the  whole  of  the  pasty,  waa  ill  oahm- 
lated  to  reaaanre  them. 
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BnAiiTHZiiT  gliding  throni^  the  freah  and 
thinly-fbUaged  wood  that  aUrted  the  eppoaite 
ahore,  yet  almeat  eonoeeled  them  ttom  view, 
Govperal  Nixon  now  beheld  the  cronohingfbrma 
of  aereral  armed  Indiana,  nearly  naked,  end 
evidently  hi  war  eoatnme.  They  were  follow- 
ing the  serpentine  covrse  necessitated  by  the 
ittterpoeing  trees,-  and  seeking  eantiooaly  to 
establiah  themselTes  behind  cover,  on  the  reiy 
Tcige  of  the  bank. 

**BMfc,  men,  fer  year  livaa »  there'e  netiiing 


friendly  there,"  exdahned  the  Virginian,  the 
moment  hia  glance  had  taken  in  the  aeeno. 
**  Out  with  the  arms  and  divide  the  dry  ammn- 
nition.  Collins,  yon  are  a  smart  fellow,  do  yon 
and  Orean  set  to  work  and  light  a  Are,  bnt  out 
of  sight,  and  dry  those  mnskets  as  fkst  as  yon 
can.  There  are  twelve  rounds  in  each  of  the 
tovLT  remaining  eaitonoh  boxes ;  these  will  do 
for  a  spell.  Jackson,  Philips,  take  two  stand 
of  arms,  no  matter  where,  and  tree  yovrsclvee 
so  as  to  cover  tiie  boat,  while  Cass  lies  fiat  in 
the  stem,  and  keeps  a  good  look-ont  on  the 
movements  of  the  devils  without  exposing  him- 
self. Now,  my  lads,  do  all  this  very  quietly, 
and  as  if  yon  didn't  think  tiiere  was  danger  at 
hand.  If  they  see  any  rigns  of  alarm  thej 
will  pitch  it  into  yon  directly.  Aa  it  is,  they 
are  only  waiting  to  settle  themselvea,  and  do  it 
at  their  leiaore." 

**  Pity  they  don't  make  a  general  of  yon. 
Corporal,"  remarked  Collina,  aa  he  proceeded 
qnietiy  with  Oraen  to  the  exeentSon  of  the  duty 
aaaigned  to  them.  **  Bare  Waehington  or  HnQ 
himadf  couldn't  better  command  a  little  army, 
la  your  battle  order  finished.  General  ?" 

''None  of  your  nonsense,  Master  Collins. 
This  is  no  time  for  Jesting.  Go  and  dry  thoee 
arms,  and  when  you  have  made  them  so  that 
they  can  send  a  bullet  from  their  tiiroats,  join 
Jadtson  and  Philips  in  covering  the  boat; 
Weston,  we'll  take  up  our  old  station." 

And  in  less  time  Uian  we  have  taken  to  de- 
scribe the  cause  of  the  alarm,  and  the  orders 
g^vea  in  consequence,  the  men  had  hastened  to 
execute  the  several  duties  assigned  to  them  on 
shore,  while  Cass  remained,  not  only  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  Indians  that  the  boat  waa 
not  wholly  unguarded,  but  to  be  enabled  to 
inform  his  comrades,  who  could  distinctly  hear 
him  without  rendering  any  particular  elevation 
of  his  voice  necessary,  of  any  important  de- 
monstration on  the  part  of  the  former.  This 
quietude  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Corporal 
Nixon  had  seemingly  not  been  without  eiTect. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Indians  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  had  been  seen,  and  even  when  the  men 
coolly  quitted  the  boat,  they  showed  no  impa- 
tienee  indlcatlTe  of  an  impression  that  the 
party  were  seeking  to  sUdd  themselvee  ft^ra 
an  impending  danger. 

"This  silence  is  strange  enough,"  said  the 
Corporal  to  his  companions,  after  they  had 
been  for  some  minutes  secreted  in  the  cavity 
from  which  the  departure  of  the  Indian  with 
the  boat  had  been  arrested.  **  I  almost  vrish 
they  would  fire  a  shot,  for  that  would  at  once 
tell  us  how  to  act,  and  what  we  are  to  expect, 
whether  they're  frienAy  In<Ban8  or  net" 

Bnt  no  shot  was  fired— and  f^m  the  moment 
when  the  men  quitted  the  bovty  and  took  up 
the  poaltioBS  asaigned  to  them,  evaytfiing  had 
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■UaKt  M  th«  grmve  on  the  oppMto 
iImn^  ttnd  not  th*  Testlge  of  an  Indian  oovld 
b«  aeon. 

"But  for  that  soalp,"  again  romarkod  the 
Onporal,  '<  I  ahoald  take  the  pavfy  to  have 
been  friendly  Indians,  perhaps  jnst  returned 
fren  a  boffalo  hunt,  and  oome  down  to  the 
valer  to  drink.    They  are  sorely  gone  again." 

« Look  there,"  said  Weston  in  a  more  soIh 
doed  tone,  while  he  plaeed  hia  hand  on  tiie 
ihoakler  of  his  superior,  as  they  crenohed  in 
their  hiding-plaoe,  ''look  there,  Corporal," 
tad  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  <^poMte 
beak;  *'do  yon  see  that  large  black-looking 
log  lying  near  the  tall  hiekory,  and  with  its 
end  towards  ns?" 

"Yes;  what  of  it!" 

"WeU,  don't  yon  see  something  eronohing 
between  the  log  and  the  tree  —  something 
jsauaed  in  like— see,  it  nu>Tes  a  little." 

Cerpoml  Nizon  strained  hia  gase  in  the 
diieetifm  indioated,  but  was  oUlged  to  admit 
that,  although  he  distinctly  enough  saw  the  log 
and  the  tree,  he  oonld  not  disoem  anything 
between  them. 

"Now,  do  yon  see  it?"  again  eageriy  in- 
quired Weatcn,  as  at  that  moment  the  body  of 
aoae  aaimatwas  seen  to  tnm  itself  within  the 
veiy  limited  spaoe  whioh  had  been  indioated. 

"  Tea,  I  see  it  now,"  replied  the  Virf^niaa, 
"but  it's  as  likely  to  be  a  hog  as  a  man^  A>r 
anjthing  I  oan  make  of  the  shape— a  hog  that 
hfti  beeo  filling  his  skin  with  hiokory  nnts,  and 
bet  now  waking  out  of  his  sleep.  Still,  as  the 
hdieas  were  there  Just  now,  it  may  be  that,  if 
ihef  ere  gone,  they  haTO  left  a  spy  behind 
them.  We'll  eoon  know  though  how  matters 
stand,  for  it  won't  do  to  remain  here  aU  night. 
Cm,"  addressing  the  man  in  the  boat,  who 
VM  cronohed  at  the  stem,  only  occasionally 
taking  a  sly  peep  and  isunediately  withdrawing 
bis  head,  **  plaee  your  cap  on  the  top  of  the 
redder,  and  lie  flat  in  the  bottom.  If  they  are 
there,  and  mean  to  fire  at  all  upon  us,  they 
viU  try  their  hands  upon  that." 

"  I  hope  they  are  good  marksmen,"  replied 
the  man,  as,  raising  his  right  arm,  he  remoTod 
his  forage-oap  and  plaeed  it  oonspieuously  on 
the  rudder.  <*  I've  no  great  fansy  for  those 
Pottawat<HBde  bullets,  and  give  them  n  wide 
berth  when  I  oan." 

"New  are  you  oonvinoed?"  asked  Weston 
ftddreising  the  Corporal,  as  both  distinctly  saw 
the  objeot  upon  which  their  attention  had  been 
mxiously  fijbsd  raise  his  head  and  shoulders, 
while  he  deliberately  rested  his  rifle  against 
the  log  on  his  right. 

"Close  down,  Cass  don't  movoi"  e^)oined 
the  Virginian;  "the  bait  has  taken,  and  wo 
shall  haw  a  shot  presently." 

"  Two.  aJmost  impero^tibU  jets  of  spiral 


smoke,  sad  esa^  craok,  went  two  rifles,  i^iUe, 
simultaneously  with  the  report,  fell  back  hsta 
the  boat  the  perforated  IbtagoHmp.  Botii  balls 
had  passed  throng  it,  and  lodged  in  the  truidB 
of  the  tree  to  which  the  skiir  was  moored,  and 
behind  which  Jadmon  and  l%ilips  had  takssi. 
their  stand. 

Eyidently  believing  that  they  had  killed  n 
man,  the  whole  band  of  Indians,  hitherto  oon» 
cealed  behind  logs  and  trees  and  among  the 
underwood,  now  rose  to  their  Kset^  and  uttered 
a  fierce  and  triumphant  yelL 

''DoTilish  geodAm  that,"  remarked  Green, 
whose  £aoe  had  iteen  touched  by  a  spHnter  of 
bark  torn  from  the  tree  by  one  of  the  balls. 

'*  Don't  uncoTcr  yourselTcs,  my  lads,"  hastily 
commanded  the  Corporis ;  <*all  the  f(dlows 
want  now  is  to  see  us  exposed,  that  they  may 
haTO  a  eraok  at  us.'' 

«  We'Te  dried  tiie  muskets  after  a  fhsfaion,'* 
said  CoHiaB,  as  he  now  approached  Jackson 
and  Philips.  "Give  us  a  cartridge,  and  lefv 
see  whether  we  oasi^t  mateh  the  derils  at  that 
work."  Then,  haringloaded,  he,  without asldng 
the  permissiott  of  his  superior,  leaned  his  mus- 
ket Sfpunst  the  tree,  and  taking  a  steady  aim 
at  the  man  who  had  fired  from  the  point  first 
noticed  by  Weston,  drew  the  trigger.  - 

The  shot  had  evidently  taken  eifeot,  for  two 
other  Indians  were  now  seen  going  to  the 
assistance  ci  their  comrade^  whom  they  raised 
from  the  g^und  (where  all  had  again  seoreted 
themselTea  after  the  first  yell),  and  hurried  to 
the  rear. 

A  loud  ehMK  burst  from  the  lips  eC  Collins, 
which  was  answered  immediatdiy  by  the  whole 
of  the  sarages,  who,  fieom  Tarions  contiguous 
points,  sprang  again  to  their  feet^  and  Toeifis- 
rating  the  war-whoop,  daahed  into  the  rirer 
nearly  up.  to  their  neoks,  seemingliy  thirsting 
to  OTcroome  the  only  obstacle  which  prerented 
them  from  getting  at  their  desiied  victims. 
But  «t  the  very  moment  when  several  of  thesn 
were  holding  their  rifles  aloft  with  the  right 
hand,  and  seouring  their  powder4u>ms  between 
their  teeth,  while  Corporal  Nixon  issaed  to  his- 
small  party  the  strictest  iignnction  not  to  pull 
another  trigger  until  the  savages  should  begin 
to  swim,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  came  the 
sullen  and  unusual  booming  of  the  oannon  from 
the  Fort* 

For  a  moment  the  men^  takingtheir  eyes  off 
the  sights  of  their  muskets,  listened  attentively- 
for  a  repetition  of  the  sound.  But  no  second 
report  reached  th^  eara. 

That,"  said  Green,  <*  was  n  waning  for 
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It  was,"  observed  the  Corporal.  "Had  the 
danger  been  there,  they  would  have  fired  again. 
Depend  upon  it,  ssy  lads,  there  is  more  going 
on  here  than  we  think.  •    So  don't  threw  «vay 
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7oar  ftmnunitioii.    Mrttey  ball  tk*i  yoa  send 
niiiBt  teU.*' 

<<  Well,  we  ean  but  sell  <rar  so«lpt  m  dearly 
as  possible,"  interposed  Collins,  who  bad  again 
loaded,  and  was  now  in  tke  act  of  raising  and 
sapporting  bis  mnsket  against  a  tree.  <*  Bat 
look,  look !  see  bow  tbe  fellows  are  scamper- 

iag." 

«  Don't  lire  tben,  don't  fire,"  hastily  ei^oiaed 
the  corporal.  **If  they  will  go  quietly,  M 
them.  We  most  not  lose  o«r  time  dallying 
here,  but  make  our  way  back  to  the  Fort 
That  gun  was  meant  to  recall  us  as  well  as  to 
warn  us,  and  luckily  it  has  frigliteaed  the 
Indians,  so  that  they  won't  care  maoh  to  attack 
us  now." 

Meanwhile  the  saTages,  obeying,  as  it  ap» 
peared,  the  roioe  of  their  leader,  who  CoUins 
swore  he  could  identify,  eren  at  that  distance, 
as  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  carry  off  tbe 
boat,  quitted  the  river  for  the  cover  of  the 
wood,  and,  after  a  hurried  consultation,  re- 
treated slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  prairie^ 
without  clamour  of  any  description. 

<<  Well  rid  of  them,  if  they  are  gone,"  said 
the  Corporal,  well  pleased  at  their  d^arture. 
'*  We  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  though,  and 
see  if  they  return." 

<*How  many  were  they?"  asked  Jackson. 
*'  Can  you  give  a  guess,  CoUins  V* 

*<  About  a  dosen  of  them  I  should  say ;  indeed 
I  counted  that  number  ezactiy,  as  they  passed 
through  the  small  patch  of  clearing  made  by 
Eph  Giles's  axe." 

"  Can  they  have  gone  to  the  fam  T"  observed 
the  Corporal  musingly ;  *<  if  so,  my  lads,  we  had 
better  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  for  there 
they  will  find  canoes  to  cross." 

''  Why  sure  they  can  swim  across  weli  enouf^. 
The  river  is  not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  that  on  a  pinch,"  remarked  Philips. 

«  Swim  1  of  course  they  can,"  answered  Col- 
lins, <*but  not  without  having  their  rifles  as 
well  wetted  as  our  muskets  were  a  littie  while 
ago.  I  say,  Corporal,  I  see  the  trick  of  that 
rascally  chief  now.  He  jumped  upon  the  arms 
purposely  to  overturn  them  in  the  river,  when 
he  found  he  couldn't  get  the  boat  and  all  our 
firelocks  on  the  other  side." 

**  Tes,  that  was  a  trick  I"  remarked  Jackson ; 
*<but.  Corporal,  you  havn't  told  us  how  the 
dickens  that  fellow  came  there,  instead  of  the 
bear  you  went  to  spear." 

<*  This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  it,"  seriously 
rigoined  the  Virginian.  ''Some  night  when 
we  are  on  guard  I  will  tell  you  what  little  I 
know ;  at  present  let  us  see  to  getting  back  to 
our  post  Collins,  you  seem  the  crack  shot  of 
the  party ;  are  you  loaded  t" 

**I  am.  Corporal,"  retomed  Cdlias,  some- 
what sdf-sufficientiy.    **  Have  you  got  another 


Indian  f<Mr  me  to  pink  t  If  so,  J«at  pdot  him 
out,  and  this  good  barrel  of  UiMle  Sen's  wffl 
soon  do  his  job." 

<<  Not  just  yet|"  answered  the  Corporal,  <«  but 
hear  my  orders.  Ton  will  follow  the  path 
along  tiie  bank,  and  move  along  cautioualy 
until  you  reach  Heyweod's  stacks.  Conoeal 
yourself  behind  them  until  we  come  down  with 
the  beat,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-cut  on  all  that 
you  see  passing  in  and  near  the  farm.  Now 
remember,  Collins,  not  a  shot,  unless  it  be  to 
save  your  life— otherwise  yea  will  .get  us  aU 
into  a  scrape." 

'<  Never  fear  me,  Qeneral  Mixon,"  and  here 
he  touched  his  cap  with  all  the  teapeet  he 
would  have  evinced  to  an  officer  of  thaS  rank. 
"  I've  brought  one  of  the  imps  down,  and  that 
I  reckon  is  neariy  as  good  work  for  one  day  as 
filling  the  old  boat  with  fish,  or  having  a  shot 
at  them  ducks,  as  I  wanted,  this  morning. 
Now,  then,  I'm  off ;  but  if  I  see  anything,  shall 
I  h^oo  out,  and  let  yen  know  there's  dan- 
ger?" 

"  Not  by  a  long  chalk!"  returned  theCorpo- 
raL  **  AU  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  keep  your 
tongue  in  your  head  and  your  eyes  open.  If 
you  see  anything  to  aburm  you,  come  back 
quietiy  and  let  us  know.  We  shalf  be  moving 
down  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  And  now 
start" 

Collins  threw  his  musket  to  the  trail  and 
advanced  cautiously,  though  fearieesly,  along 
the  scarcely  perceptible  pathway,  intercepted 
at  every  third  or  fourth  step  by  creeping  vines 
that  protruded  from  the  earth,  and  rendered 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  prcTcnt  his  tripping, 
that  he  should  raise  his  feet  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  horse  with  the  stringhalt 

He  had  not  proceeded  half  a  mUe,  when,  at 
an  angle  of  the  iU-deflned  path,  formed  by  a 
point  where  the  river  was  narrowest,  he  wee 
startled  at  the  sight  of  a  human  body  lyin^ 
across  his  course,  eridentiy  on  its  face,  although 
the  head  was  concealed  from  view  by  a  large 
tree  that  bordered  upon  the  road.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  back  and  acquaint  the 
Corporal  with  what  he  had  discovered,  but  a 
few  moments  of  reflection  satisfying  him  of  the 
ridicule  he  should  incur  in  reporting,  withowt 
being  enabled  to  state  viith  accuracy  on  wkaiy 
he  boldly  advanced.  On  appvoacfaing  it  he 
found  that  the  body  was  lif<riess,  whUe  the  red 
and  scalpless  head,  previously  hidden  from  his 
view,  was  exuding  drops  of  thick  bloody  that 
trickled  slowly  over  the  pale  features  of  a  youth 
of  tender  age,  the  expression  of  which  had 
been  worked  into  an  intensity  of  terror,  and 
there  remahied.  At  a  few  paces  from  the  head, 
and  dose  upon  the  verge  of  the  bank  lay  a 
dressed  bearskiu,  which  had  evidently  been 
saturated  with  wet,  but  was  now  fast  drying 
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ia  tb9  nr  and  what  little  simlight  was  oooa- 
■ooftlly  thrown  npon  it  throoi^  the  dense 
tmnefaM  of  the  Ibrest. 

There  are  aituations  in  which  the  mind  ia 
Beired  to  do  that  from  which,  in  cooler  mo* 
ants,  it  would  shrink  with  disgust.  It 
ohaiiMd  that  Collins  had  retained  tho  scalp  so 
BBgnUriy  foond  at  the  bottom  of  the  riyer  hj 
G«rporal  Nixon,  and  this  cirenmstanee  at  once 
determined  him. 

Inatead  of  hastening  by  an  object  so  appalling, 
OoUins  rested  his  musket  against  a  tree,  and 
toking  the  scalp  from  between  the  ramrod  and 
the  Steele,  where  he  had  introdnced  It,  knelt  by 
ths  body,  and  spreading  ont  the  hnmid  skin  to 
He  fnUsei  extent,  applied  it  to  the  bleeding  ex- 
ccfatieB.  As  he  had  snspeoted,  they  corre- 
ponded  exactly,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
tiflie  they  had  been  separated,  and  he  had  now 
BO  longer  a  doabt  that  the  mntilated  boy  was 
Wilton,  one  of  Mr.  Heywood's  "helps."  A 
mseh  more  important  discovery  than  this, 
koweTer,  resulted  from  his  vain  endesTonrs  to 
recognise  the  boy  from  his  features — these  were 
so  contracted  with  terror,  as  has  already  been 
aaid,  and  so  coTered  with  blood,  as  to  be  nndis- 
tinguifhable.  But  on  taming  him  on  his  back 
i&d  passing  his  hands  over  his  face,  Collins 
WIS  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not  that 
icf  ehill  which  he  had  expected ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  faint  warmth  which  indicates  sus- 
pended animation;  and  deeper  yet  was  the 
gratification  of  the  rude  soldier  when,  on 
opening  the  shirt,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the 
heart  of  the  boy,  he  felt  an  occasional  and 
spasmodic  pulsation,  denoting  that  life  was 
act  utterly  extinct. 

With  an  eagerness  to  preserre  life  in  strong 
eontrast  with  his  recent  triumph  at  destroying 
it,  his  anxiety  for  the  recorery  of  the  boy  was 
ilmost  paternal.  Fortunately,  the  latter  part 
ef  the  day  had  been  free  from  the  chilliness  of 
the  morning,  so  that  although  the  naked  skull 
■net  haTO  been  for  some  hours  exposed,  the 
genial  state  of  the  atmosphere  gave  fair  ear- 
aest  that  the  brain  itself,  even  if  affected,  had 
sot  sastained  mortal  ii^ury.  Spreading  wide 
the  scalp  In  hia  open  palms',  Collins  now 
breathed  heAvily  apon  it  until  it  attained  what 
he  eoaeeiTod  to  be  the  neeessaiy  warmth, 
vhcn,  gently  applying  it  to  the  denuded  orown, 
to  which  he  fitted  it  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
paopod  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had  remored 
from  his  throat,  over  it  and  under  the  chin  of 
the  boy,  securing  it  in  suoh  manner  as  to  pre- 
Teat  the  ohiU  of  the  approaching  night  ft^m 
effecting  the  injured  part.  This  done,  he 
poured  a  few  drops  of  whiskey  from  his  can- 
teen through  his  closed  lips,  then  wrapping 
him  up  in  the  bearskin,  and  raising  him  gentiy 
m  Us  UA  shoulder,  he  rose  frt>m  his  stooping 


posture,  and  seising  in  his  right  hand  his 
musket,  which  he  contintted  at  the  trail,  pur- 
sued his  route  to  the  haystacks  as  directed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Corporal  Nixon,  with  the . 
remainder  of  tiie  fishing  party,  was  slowly 
descending  the  riTsr,  hug^;ing  the  eastern  shore 
as  olosdy  as  possible,  in  order  that  if,  suddenly 
attacked,  they  might  on  the  instant  leap  into 
the  rlTor,  and,  coTeringthemselTos  by  the  boat» 
fi|^t  their  enemies  at  less  disadvantage.  The 
Corporal  himself  and  Weston  kept  a  vigilant 
look-out,  the  one  at  the  bow,  the  other  at  the 
stem,  while  the  four  remaining  men,  Jackson, 
Green,  Philips,  and  Cass,  pulled  so  noiselessly 
that  the  dip  o^  their  oars,  and  the  unavoidable 
jar  of  the  rowlocks  could  not  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  ten  yards.  At  this  slow 
rate  much  time  was  necessarily  consumed,  so 
that  it  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  the 
traverse  opposite  the  farm  where  Eph  Giles 
had  crossed,  and  whither  Collies  had  been 
despatched  to  make  his  observations. 

The  patience  of  the  latter  had  been  much 
tried,  for  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  his  com- 
rades had  been  an  age  in  making  their  appear- 
ance. The  sun  was  just  setting  as  he  had  reached 
the  outermost  haystack,  and  his  anxiety  for 
his  charge  had  become  intense.  Seeing  the 
canoe  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  paddles 
in  it,  he  had  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  cross, 
and  procure  some  efficient  relief  for  the  insen- 
^ble  boy,  but  the  silence  that  reigned  around 
tiie  dwelling  had  awed  him,  and  checked  this 
first  and  natural  impulse.  Not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen — ^not  a  voice  to  be  heard — ^not  even  the 
barking  of  Loup  Garou,  the  bleating  of  a  sheep, 
or  the  lowing  of  an  ox.  What  could  this  mean  ? 
and  was  the  fate  of  the  boy  connected  with  that 
of  the  other  inmates  of  the  farm  ?  If  so,  where 
were  they  ? 

Another  consideration  induced  Collins  to 
suppress  his  first  impulse,  and  that  was  the 
apprehension  that  his  strange  charge  might  be 
detained  by  Mr.  Heywood,  when  his  only 
chance  of  recovery  lay  in  the  speedy  examina- 
tion and  dressing  of  his  injuries  by  the  surgeon. 
There  was  no  alternative  then  but  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  into  which 
the  boy  could  be  placed,  and  so  conveyed  to 
the  Fort  Meanwhile,  as  the  night  air  was 
becoming  cbill,  and  a  slight  fog  nsing  from  the 
water,  the  considerate  soldier  did  all  he  could 
to  shield  his  prot6g6  from  their  pernicious 
effect.  Strewing  on  the  ground  a  few  armsAil 
of  hay  taken  from  the  stack  around  which  the 
hungry  cattie  now  gathered,  eager  for  food,  h^ 
extended  on  it  the  yet  inanimate  form  of  the 
youth,  embracing  the  body  in  order  to  impart 
to  it  the  benefit  of  animal  heat,  and  in  this 
position,  his  head  being  slightly  raised,  engerly 
endeavoured  to  discern,  through  the  darkness, 
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not  only  what  might  be  Men  on  the  oppooito 
•horo,  bat  the  epinroMh  of  the  party  in  the 
boat 

The  inn  had  now  been  down  more  than  two 
honn,  and  so  dark  was  it»  that  in  that  narrow 
fpaoe,  obsoured  by  the  blending  ahadowa  of  the 
tall  forests  on  eitiier  shoFe^  it  was  difficult,  ai 
fire  yards'  distance,  to  distingnish  anything 
moving  on  the  water,  nnaocompanied  by  light 
or  sonnd.  This  silence  was  anything  bat 
agreeable  to  Collins,  whose  imagination,  excited 
by  the  later  ocenirencea  of  the  di^,  was  iUled 
witii  strange  misgiTingav  as  he  looked  in  Tain 
for  the  oostomary  lights  m  the  Oarm-hooae. 
The  fishing  party  had  never  been  ont  so  late, 
and  yet»  at  the  very  first  fiidl  of  darkness,  they 
had  been  acoostomed  to  see  the  place  exhibit- 
ing at  least  one  light,  and  the  absence  of  this 
BOW  cansed  Collins  heartily  to  wish  himself  in 
the  boaty  and  safely  moored  ander  cover  of  the 
J^ort.  Not  that  the  soldier  was  inflaenoed  by 
apprehensions  of  personal  danger,  bat  beoaose 
the  darkness,  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the 
soene,  coapled  with  his  newly-awakened  interest 
in  the  almost  corpse  that  lay  in  close  contact 
with  his  person,  impressed  him  with  a  sort  of 
svqperstitious  feeling,  not  at  all  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  only  companion  at  that 
monmnt  belonged  rather  to  the  gmve  than  to 
opper  earth. 

At  length  his  anxiety  was  relieved.  The 
soond  of  the  oars,  cantioasly  paUed,  faintly 
met  his  ears,  and  then  the  boat  could  be  indis- 
tinctly seen  approaching  the  canoe.  To  this 
soeoeeded  a  low  call  ottered  by  the  CorporaL 
Collins  replied  in  a  similar  tone,  and  then, 
bearing  the  body  of  the  boy,  still  enveloped  in 
the  bearskin,  he,  in  less  than  a  minute,  r^oined 
his  party. 

The  astonishment  of  the  latter  may  be  well 
eimoeived  in  witnessing  so  unexpected  a  sight, 
nor  was  their  feeling  of  awe  at  all  diminished 
when  their  comrade  briefly  related  what  had 
occurred  since  he  left  them. 

« Strange  enough  this,"  said  the  Corporal 
musingly,  "  stranger  still  that  there's  no  light 
in  the  house.  It  is  neither  too  early  nor  too 
late  for  that  I'll  teU  you  what,  my  lads,  if 
anything  has  happened,  we  must  know  the 
worst.  It  will  never  do  to  go  back  to  the  Fort 
without  being  able  to  |^ve  some  notion  of  what 
took  place  under  our  very  noses." 

«  What  would  Mr.  Benayne  say  if  we  did  7" 
edded  Jackson. 


« 


Tee,  and  what  woold  that  sweet  yoang 
lady,  Miss  Heywood,  think  of  us  if  we  retanisd 
without  giving  some  good  news  of  her  &thert 
Why  she  would  never  look  upon  us  kindlj 

« Right,  PhiHps,"  said  Weston,  *<and  I'm 
sore  I'd  rather  offend  the  Captain  himseif,  sad 
stand  a  picketing,  than  do  anything  to  dis- 
please her.    God  grant  we  bring  her  no  bed 

news." 

"  Amen,"  said  the  Corporal  gravely,  for  he, 
like  Collins,  had  some  strange  misgivings, 
arising  naturally  from  the  utter  silence  and 
darkness  that  continued  to  prevail  in  and 
around  the  farm-house.  "  Are  you  aU  loaded  f 
Look  to  your  primmgs,  but  make  no  noise. 
Somebody  must  take  charge  of  the  boat  though. 
Who' volunteers  to  remain,  while  the  rest  follow 
mc  to  the  housd  ?" 

"I  do;  V\l  remain,"  sud  Collins;  "one  of 
you  can  take  my  musket." 

*<What,  Collins,  do  you  shirk  the  thing?" 
remarked  the  morose-looking  man  with  the 
long  hooked  nose  and  the  peaked  chin ;  "  hare 
you  had  enough  work  to-day,  or  do  yon 
fear  the  ghost  of  the  fellow  you  knocked 
over  ?" 

**  I  fear  neither  man  nor  ghost,  as  you  well 
know,  Ntttcraokers,"  warmly  returned  ColUnB ; 
**  but  I  take  it  there's  no  great  courage  in 
making  a  fuss  about  going  where  there's  no 
enemy  to  be  found.  If  there  has  been  danger 
there,  it's  passed  over  now,  and  as  somebody 
must  stop  in  the  boat,  why  not  me  as  well  as 
another  ?" 

'<  Just  so,"  said  the  CorporaL  "  Cass,  this  is 
no  time  to  run  your  rigs.  You  see  well  enough 
that  Collins  wishes  to  stop  behind  on  accouat 
of  the  boy  he  hopes  to  bring  to  life.  Uttls 
ohanoe  of  that,  I  fear;  but  if  he  thinks  so,  it 
would  be  unchristian  to  disappoint  him.  And 
now  push  oif,  but  naake  no  noise." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  In  a  few  nainutes 
the  bow  of  the  boat  touched  the  opposite  land- 
ing-place, when  all  but  Collins,  who  was  at  the 
helm,  stepped  noiselessly  ashore.  The  Corporal 
repeated  his  instructions  how  to  act  under 
emergency,  and  if  separated;  and  moved  along 
the  path  leading  to  the  house.  Meanwhile 
Collins  pulled  back  into  the  stream,  and  re- 
mained stationary  in  the  oentre. 


(Tote 
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Thx  spring  rains  in  the  latitude  of  New  Or- 
leans are  so  heajy  and  inceesant,  as  to  aatoniah 
and  eTen  terrifj  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  that  climate,  and  sometimes  invoWe  a  serious 
danger  to  person  and  property,  from  the  singu- 
lar rafidity  with  which  the  city  may  be  flooded. 
The  rain  falls  in  such  torrents,  as  almoei  to 
lose,  or  to  seem  "to  lose,  its  character  of  multi- 
plied drops  of  water,  and  become  as  one  wide- 
spread stream  pouring  from  the  mouth  of  some 
enormous  yessel,  upheld  by  mighty  and  iuTisi- 
ble  hands,  above  this  deluged  spot  of  earth. 
The  suddenness  too  with  which  these  rain-clouds 
burst,  affords  but  little  notice  to  the  unprotected 
pedestrian,  who  is  often  drenched  before  he  has 
fkirly  thought  of  the  necessity  for  seeking  shel- 
ter or  a  safe  footing. 

About  the  year  1810,  no  attempt  had  yet 
been  made  to  pave  the  streets  of  New  Orleans, 
and  indeed  the  character  of  the  soil,  which 
wems  but  a  crust  of  earth  with  water  a  few 
iaehes  below  its  surface,  still  induced  the  belief 
that  paving  was  impracticable.  At  this  period 
tbe  citizens  often  witnessed  the  curious  sight 
of  nangation  immediately  through  the  streets — 
boats  trareraing  the  town,  as  the  only  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  for  two 
« three  days  together ;  while  through  the  same 
•qoatie  channel  came  the  necessary  supplies 
from  the  butcher  and  the  baker. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  in  adTanee  of  one  of 
these  heavy  deluging  rains  in  the  month  of 
April,  that  the  poor  Widow  Morel  had  sent  her 
little  son,  now  about  eight  years  of  age,  with 
tbe  early  flowers  of  the  South,  to  deck  his  little 
lister's  grave ; — a  pious  duty,  which  yearly  until 
tbat  day,  since  the  death  of  her  promising 
Sauna,  had  been  faithfully  performed  by  the 
Umd  mother.  Leopold,  the  only  remaining 
obild  of  Mrs.  Moral,  was  a  fair-haired  boy. 
Those  pale  cheek  and  languid  blue  eye  bespoke 
in  appearance  of  more  fragile  healUi  than  was 
really  his  portion ;  for  this  resulted  rather  from 
isdentary  habits  and  dose  and  constant  oom- 
paoionship  with  his  mother,  than  from  any 
bodily  ailment.  The  boy's  heart  beat  proudly 
at  the  suggestion  that  he  should  go  alone  and 
perform  the  sacred  task  th^  had  many  times 
leoomplished  together,  of  strewing  firesh  flowers 
190B  the  tomb  of  their  dear  Emma. 


Mrs.  Uor^  though  still  in  the  priaas  of  lilb^ 
was  suffering  from  a  rhenmatie  affestioii,  whioh 
scaroely  peraaitted  har,  on  that  morning,  to 
reach  the  neighbonriag  market-plaoe,  supplied 
with  green-house  plants  and  flowers,  and  where 
she  habitually  prooured  those  she  needed  for 
her  holy  purpose.    Her  lameness  tempted  her 
now,  for  the  flrst  time,  to  permit  Leopold  to  go 
alone  to  the  eemetery,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  her  hnmUe  dwelling.   Aocordingly  he  was 
soon  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  and  in  his  hand 
held  the  little  basket  of  sweet  flowers,  as  he 
listened  attentively  to  his  good  mother's  parting 
instruetions.    She  had  more  than  once  repeated 
her  earnest  iigunctions  **not  to  st<^  by  the 
wayside,"  either  going  or  returning,  and  "  Be- 
member,  my  darling  boy,"  said  the  fond  mother, 
as  she  o<»istrained  his  eagerness  to  start  upon 
his  proud  errand,  and  recalled  inwardly  the 
sentiments  associated  with  flowers,  **  remember, 
my  son,  these  are  the  blme  vioUU  and  half'blowm 
roset  (ezpreesing  ioe«) ;  these  the  jNiMion->foiMre, 
oMMiraiiMf  and  wkUt  dauiu  (hope  and  immorUUity 
sad  ifMOMRM),  which  you  will  carefully  place 
at  the  head  of  sister's  grave."    With  her  hand 
still  on  the  basket,  she  continued  pointing  to  the 
flowers :  <*  Next  are  the  ydUm  and  fiwrjU  hoarVo 
eate  (forget  me  not) ;  the  roiemary  (for  romem* 
Aroncf)— 4hese  are  for  the  centre  of  the  tomb ; 
and  then  the  hstiotrope  and  loeuet  (devotion  and 
afeeHon  beyond  the  grave)  are  for  the  foot" 
Mrs.  Morel  made  her  interpretations  of  the 
language  of  flowers  in  thought  only,  and  yet 
th^  seemed  comforting  to  her  heart.    She  now 
terminated  her  instructions  by  saying,  **You 
will  be  sure  to  place  the  flowers,  my  son,  as 
mother  has  directed  you,  and  then  think  of  the 
little  prayer  she  has  taught  you  to  say  at  sister's 
grave."  Imprinting  a  gentle  kiss  upon  his  cheek, 
that  now  was  blooming  with  excitement,  the 
mother,  from  her  doorstep,  saw  her  boy  depart 
upon  his  sacred  duty ;  her  heart  was  sad  with 
the  associations  of  the  past,  and  her  eyes  watched 
his  cherished  form,  until  it  was  no  longer 
visible  in  the  dim  distance,  and  then  with  a 
feeling  of  irresistible  melancholy,  she  returned 
to  her  neat  little  apartment,  and  sat  down  to 
her  needlework. 

In  the  flrst  half  hour  after  Leopold's  depar* 
tare,  Mrs.  Morel  drew  from  her  bosom  an  old 
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direr  Itner  wktoh,  ana  of  the  few  legmelM  thkt 
■till  remunad  of  her  Ut«biitb»nd'8liiBit«d  pro- 
party  ;  and  she  wM  greatly  rorpHied  to  ducover 
that  only  thirty  mlnutee  had  elspMd ;  it  Memed 
wo  much  longer,  uid  yet  ere  knother  htlf  hour 
had  Uowly  pasted  away,  the  mother  opened  a 
door  leading  oat  upon  ber  ttant  balcony,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery.  The 
beloTed  object  ber  eyes  were  in  aeareh  o^  waa 
nowhere  Tisible,  but  she  plkinlj  and  quickly 
■aw  a  comii^  Btorm ;  black  olonds  were  rapidly 
aod  fearfBlly  gathaiing,  with  aU  the  Indieations 
of  heaiy  thnnder;   and  ere   Mr*.  Morel  h»d 


reached  the  ohunber  for  preparationa  to  go 
after  her  sod,  and  again  retaned  lo  Iba  front 
of  the  hoDse,  the  r&in  was  already  falUng  f»at 
Her  anxiety  of  mind  harried  her  on,  hetdlew 
•f  exposure  and  forgetAll  of  her  lameness  or 
delioate  health.  She  knew  tha  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  floods  St  that  season,  and  ber 
heart  now  pietored  Asm  in  thur  most  exa^e- 
ratwl  fonn,  when  her  little  Le^old  waa  alsM 


and  exposed.   No  rheumatie  pt^n  could  be  ima- 
gined M  baring  recently  aSicted  her,  whilst 
with   a   scanty  umbrella,  upheld   by  a  non 
fragile  hand,  the  started  at  a  rapid  paoe,  leem- 
ing  rather  to  run  than  walk.     At  the  end  of 
the  first  square,  the  high  wind  dragged  the 
poorcorering  fhim  ber  grasp,  and  her  umbrella 
in  another  moment,  was  ssen  whirling  roond 
the  comer,  far  beyond  reach  or  recorery.    Bnt 
this  did  not  delay  ber  steps ;  ber  tfain  loekB  and 
clothing   drenched,  with   nplifted   bands,  aid 
calling  aloud  fbr  Leopold  I   Leopold  I  the  still 
attempted  to  make   "headway"   against  tie 
swetUng    stream  a    Uiit 
mehed  across  or  followed 
her    path,    widi   eqnal 
danger   at   the  rarions 
angles,  as  the  ungraded 
streets  *   might     direct 
them.       From     sereril 
windows  as  she  paased, 
the  promptly  lifted  sub 
and   unheeded    eipres- 
siona,  bespoke  hojpiu- 
ble,  kind  hearts  within, 
offering  sbelter  from  the 
atorm  ;   bat  so  long  m 
ber    strength    endnred 
she  struggled   onward, 
pnying  no  heed  to  snm- 
mona    of  kindness,    or 
dangers    and    suSerieg 

Had  the  alarmed  snd 
excited  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Morel  permitted  her  U 
notice  ^e  scene  of  pass- 
ing events  nroond  her, 
'        at  such   a    moment  nf 
'        general     coDstemilion. 
her     better     jodgroent 
wonld  bare  pointed  out 
the   ft^itleas     helpless- 
ness   of    her    attempt. 
At   one  point,   ere  she 
reaehed    it,   she  might 
bare  seen  the  long  line 
of  a  funeral  procession, 
with  priests  at  its  head, 
greatly  quicken  Uieslow 
dignified  morement  ha- 
bitual In   the  joumej' 
1  with  the  dead,  nnd  erentnally  take  shelter,  sa 
best  they  eonld,  within  the  houses  in  front  of 
which  they  were  passing.    Had  she  then  pansed 
for  a  short  time,  she  might  hare  obserred  the 
dreuehed  driver  of  the  lightly  frnmed  bearsc 
qait  his  seat  for  sufety,  ns  he  fonnd  bis  horse 
about  to  be  swamped  and  erentunlly  disappear 
in  the  middle  of  Cnstoni -house  Street. 
But  Uie  poor  mother  uw  none  of  these  trou- 
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bias  «r  diffionltieB ;  h«r  own  w«re  too  OTerwholm- 
iag  to  allow  attentioii  to  any  others.  Her  pro- 
gresa  had  been  but  slight  in  comparison  with 
her  wishes  or  her  exertions,  and  she  had 
aeareely  accomplished  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  cemetery,  when  the  cry  of  * '  Creoane  I 
Creo(u$er*  was  hoarsely  shonted  in  her  ears  by 
a  man,  who  ran  past  her  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
This  startling  word  added  greatly  to  the  existing 
terror  of  the  drooping  woman,  and  she  fell  pros- 
trate npon  the  door-sill  of  the  nearest  honse, 
fainting  with  suffering  and  fatigae.  She  was  soon 
perceiTed  by  the  family  and  carried  in,  the  citi- 
cens  being  yeiy  generally  watchful  at  such  mo- 
ments, either  to  succour  the  helpless  and  dis- 
tressed, or  to  laugh  at  the  precipitate  movements 
of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  such  dufih- 
ings  upon  broadcloth.  .     ,- 

Whilst  the  cries  of  '*  Crevaue  /"  weremulUply- 
ing  with  the  increasing  sense  of  danger,  too  well 
understood  in  those  days  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans,  the  poor  widow  was  kindly  and 
tenderly  cared  for  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
a  wealthy  lady;  and  while  dry  clothing  and 
restorataves  were  being  provided  for  her,  little 
Leopold  was  not  so  lucky  in  misfortune.  The 
6tj  had  become  at  once  in  a  convulsed  condi- 
tion of  excitement  and  apprehension,  from  the 
announcement  by  many  voices  that  the  loi\g- 
feared  crevaue  had  at  last  taken  place.  For 
lome  weeks,  rumour,  with  her  many  exagge- 
rating tongues,  had  alarmed  the  timid,  and 
roused  the  preparations  of  the  prudent,  with 
unfounded  reports  of  a  break  in  the  Levee  at 
one  point  or  another  above  the  town.  The 
high  state  of  the  waters  in  the  Mississippi  at 
this  season  of  floods,  gave  good  grounds  for 
fear,  and  now  they  were  destined  to  be  realised 
by  this  sweeping  and  frightful  visitation.  So 
w^  is  the  danger  of  a  crwatsc  understood  on 
the  Bfississippi,  that  the  dwellings,  and  parti- 
calarly  those  out  of  the  city  in  isolated  situa- 
tions, are  built  upon  piers,  with  hydraulic 
cement,  eight  or  ton  feet  high,  which  brings 
the  first  floors  above  high-wator  mark.  In  the 
d^  of  New  Orleans  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  basement  story,  in  those  days  of  inse- 
curity, was  generally  devotod  to  horses  and 
eows,  while  the  family  resided  above  them. 

But  to  return  to  Leopold.  Intont  upon  the 
strict  performance  of  the  duty  entrustod  to 
him,  he  had  quickly  reached  his  little  sistor's 
tomb,  and  the  fresh  flowers  were  disposed  of 
according  to  his  mother's  directions.  He  had 
murmured  the  inward  prayer,  and  rubbing  off 
the  tear  from  his  cheek,  he  started  on  his 
return  homeward.  Not  many  paces  from  the 
gate  of  the  cemetery,  Leopold  encountered 
boys  at  play.  The  marble-ring  and  chalked  fin- 
gers ware  rare  and  seducing  sights  to  one  of 
his  domestio  habits,  and  he  stopped  but  a  brief 
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moment,  as  he  thought,  to  observe  themi,  while 
interest  in  the  scene  made  him  a  poor  judge 
how  rapidly  the  minutes  were  passing  away. 

The  cemetery  was  situated  in  the  lowest 
ground  about  New  Orleans,  and  presented  at 
the  period  we  speak  of,  an  appearance  quite 
peculiar  to  itoeli^  and  very  different  from  such 
domiciles  for  the  dead,  at  the  North.  The 
shallow  earth  did  not  permit  the  digging  of 
graves,*  and  hence  the  bodies  are  disposed  of 
(we  cannot  say  buried)  above  the  ground  in  a 
species  of  ovens  or  narrow  vaulte,  several  of 
which  often  cluster  together,  both  side  by  side 
and  over  one  another;  a  few  are  sufficiently 
spacious  to  bear  some  resemblance  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  to  our  vaults  below  it. 
The  shrubs  and  flowers  indigenous  to  the  cli- 
mate, ornament  the  grounds,  but  the  deficiency 
of  shade  tree^,  and  especially  of  solemn  lofty 
evergreens,  deprived  ^  spot  of  an  important 
feature,  lending  an  air  of  sanctity  and  quietude 
such  as  belong  to  '*  Laurel  Hill"  and  **  Mount 
Aulium." 

The  storm  came  up  suddenly,  as  we  have  said, 
and  it  had  begun  to  rain  quite  fast  ere  Leopold 
was  conscious  of  it,  and  when,  with  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  he  felt  its  rapid  increase,  in  his 
momentary  fright  at  seeing  himself  thus  caught 
unprotected,  he  started  to  run  with  all  possible 
speed,  «s  he  thougjht,  towards  his  home.  But 
he  had  unluckily  gone  up  the  wrong  street,  at 
right  angles  .wiUi  th^t  he  should  have  taken  to 
reach  his  mother's  house,  and  was  unconsciously 
directing  his  course  towards  a  bayou  or  basin 
on  the  outekirto  of  the  town.  The  increasing 
rain  and  fast-swelling  waters  hastened  him 
along,  and  amounted  to  a  stream  that  would 
have  greatly  impeded  his  progress  had  he  been 
going  in  the  opposite  direction;  but  ite  even 
more  unfortunate  tendency  was  towards  the 
low  grounds  of  the  bayou,  and  when,  after  a 
short  time,  there  came  added  to  the  rain,  a 
sadden  and  heavy  rush  of  waters  in  the  rear 
of  poor  little  Leopold,  he  was  soon  overtaken 
by  a  strong,  irresistible  current,  and  his  feet 
were-  oarried  from  under  him.  The  efforte  of 
the  alarmed  boy  to  regain  his  footing  were 
unavailing,  and  his  resisting  limbs  were  over- 
powered by  the  violence  with  which  he  was, 
from  time  to  time,  thrown  against  projecting 

*  It  iB  unong  the  pftinftil  tftles  oonnected  with  thia  flust^ 
fhmt  at  periods  of  great  mortality  from  the  jellow  feyer,  a 
naasoMrj  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  adopted,  by 
opening  a  small  hole  abont  eighteen  inches  square,  and  of 
no  greater  depth,  into  whidi  one  end  of  the  ooffln  being 
placed,  a  single  Uek  ftom  the  undertaker  at  once  and 
eifeeiaally  finished  the  Job.  The  oolBn  instantly  disap* 
peared,  and  the  same  opening  admitted  of  as  many  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  qnidi  ceremony  as  might  be  needed. 
But  whether  any  incrtesed  fUth  in  the  theovy  of  G^itain 
Semmes  and  his  big  hollow  at  the  north  pole,  resulted  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana  fhm  Uiis  mysterious  dlspodtion  of 
their  dead,  we  in  uaaUe  to  delafBilno. 
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flragments  of  trees  or  other  obetraotioiui  enooim- 
tered  m  they  were  hurled  along,  by  the  swoUen, 
diBooloured  torrent  The  little  sniferer  was 
depriyed  of  all  Bensibility,  and  his  piteonsly 
bmieed  and  lacerated  person  was  nownnresist- 
in^y  tossed  about  and  hnrried  onward  by  the 
nraddy  stream,  amid  logs  and  portions  of  build- 
ings or  trees,  into  the  ftoyow,  where  the  angry 
element  sought  its  level. 

Meanwhile  the  cries  of  "OrevoiteP*  had 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Ifrs.  Morel  with  fearful 
associations  of  danger  to  her  precious  boy,  until 
the  loss  of  all  consciousness  gare  the  relief  of 
temporary  death.  When  sufficiently  recorered, 
the  presence  of  strange  faces  around  her 
brought  back  the  reality  of  her  sad  position. 
Her  first  words  were  to  call  for  Leopold,  whUst 
the  frantic  manner  and  unintelligible  nature  of 
her  demand,  to  the  strangers  with  whom  she 
now  chanced  to  be,  gare  rise  to  the  thought 
that  they  had  sheltered  a  poor  maniac.  When 
the  distressed  mother  more  calmly  insisted  upon 
personally  going  in  search  of  her  Leopold,  at 
a  moment  when  the  streets  were  scarcely  safe 
to  the  stoutest  man,  there  remained  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  around  her,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  duty  they  had  to  perform.  Gen- 
tle but  positive  restraint  was  now  resorted  to, 
and  the  suffering  stranger,  while  in  a  supposed 
lucid  interval,  was  promised  that  efforts  more 
effective  than  her  own  should  at  once  be  made, 
to  find  her  lost  Leopold.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly given  in  her  hearing,  but  with  the  accom- 
panying wink  that  negatives  their  fulfilment, 
that  the  servants  of  the  house  should  with  all 
possible  speed  and  assistance,  go  towards  the 
cemetery  in  search  of  the  lost  boy. 

The  poor  afllicted  widow  gradually  sank  into 
a  state  of  calm  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
her  good  sense  told  her  how  vain  were  her  own 
individual  exertions  to  aid  in  finding  her  son, 
and  her  drooping  heart  seemed  yet  sustained 
l^  hope,  and  her  burning  brain  relieved  by 
tears.  Her  mind  dwelt  unavoidably  upon  the 
dreadAil  consequences  to  life  and  property  that 
had  been  known  to  follow  a  serious  break  or 
erevtute  in  the  Levee,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  or 
great  rise  in  the  Mississippi;  and  then  she 
would  attempt  to  persuade  herself,  against  her 
better  judgment,  that  possibly  Leopold  had 
been  able  to  reach  his  home  before  the  severity 
of  the  storm,  or  at  least  before  the  greater 
danger  from  the  erwtute. 


The  Levee,  banking  out  the  river  and  reclaim- 
ing thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land  between 
its  channel  and  the  more  or  less  distant  bluffs, 
consists  of  artificial  mounds,  thrown  up,  and 
composed  of  cypress  logs  and  clay,  to  the 
height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  thirty  at  their 
base.  At  New  Orleans,  the  spring  floods  often 
create  a  rise  of  twelve  feet  in  the  Mississippi, 
causing  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  city  lying 
as  many  feet  below  the  threatening  level  of 
that  mighty  stream  first  seen  by  De  Soto, 
which  recttves  the  swelling  waters  of  numerous 
tributaries,  during  its  circuitous  and  hurried 
course  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles. 

For  the  two  or  three  succeeding  days  after 
that  on  which  the  Widow  Morel  was  left  under 
the  iurveHlance  of  strangers,  who  had  mistaken 
her  misery  for  madness,  the  flooded  city  was 
still  narigated  by  small  boats ;  and  each  day 
brought  intelligence  to  the  housed  inhabitants, 
of  newly  discovered  calamities.  Among  these 
painful  recitals  was  one  of  a  fair-haired  boy, 
apparently  nine  years  of  age,  drowned  in  the 
bayou,  whose  body,  rescued  by  two  sailors, 
remained  unclaimed  by  his  friends.  This  sad 
story,  on  the  third  day  of  the  flood,  reached 
the  mansion  where  Mrs.  Morel  was  still  a  gaest 
against  her  will,  and  at  the  moment  too  when 
its  misjudging  inmates  had  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  place  in  the  lunatic  department  of  the 
hospital,  for  the  bereaved  mother  whom  Hea- 
ven had  permitted  them  thus  accidentally  to 
succour. 

Expressions  of  regret  and  well-founded  sym- 
pathy now  came  too  late,  as  they  mostly  do, 
when  deep  and  irreparable  iiguries  or  neglect 
have  been  inflicted.  The  opulent  are  as  help- 
less in  restoring  life,  as  the  poor  and  suffering 
to  whom  it  is  equally  precious ;  and  the  be- 
reaved mother  heard  the  idle  words,  feeling 
that  God  alone  could  bring  quiet  or  resignation 
to  her  lonely  heart 

Each  succeeding  spring,  for  some  years  after 
the  date  of  our  story,  a  fhigile  pale  woman 
might  be  seen  strewing  fresh  flowers  upon  an 
unostentatious  tomb,  where  more  newly-made 
letters  from  the  sculptor's  chisel  had  added  to 
the  words  "My  Emma,"  those  of  "Mt  Leo- 
pold," with  only  these  simple  lines : 

"Twlnt  In  a  mother't  low  tad  care, 
Though  doomed  this  nurow  graTV  to  ibare^ 
Their  eplrite  ahall  in  union  riae, 
To  claim  the  mansion  of  the  ekics.** 


THE  SNOW. 

BT    VBS.    0.     B.    BSLIBG. 


Hima&H  far  tha  mow,  the  wtnter  mow. 

It  ooneth  with  itaalthy  tread, 
It  oovwn  the  groond  with  a  robe  of  white^ 
ItfUleth  belwMnaa  and  the  U|^ 
And  It  whirieth  orerhead. 


It  peapeth  In  at  the  window  paa«^ 

It  lodgeth  upon  the  aill. 
And  we  ring,  aa  ita  white  flakaa  oona 
Horrah  for  the  mow,  the  winter  anow, 

Though  ita  tUmnj  breath  be  chill 


,•••*, 


Chutlng  bli  dsU  dapalr. 


I  tee  t<Milcbt;  bli 
Blfeok  fro««D  Uk«i,  Hid  ley  peaki  blcn  tiuv, 


I  fbMtfaBTj  pinfl*  (h»t  t«*n 


nd  Aanni  glo- : 
akmuwllbpallMU 


Tlun,  kll  bight  long,  vlth 

And  fUlklnc  ihidn,  Uh 

Fnm  Um  kacii  bvmi,  mo 

Light  op  th*  Aictle  I 

Guide  mo,  I  pr>j,  klong  thoM  vktM  nmotpi 

That  d««p  uiutart1#d  fron  Ita  prlniftl  r»( ; 

Some  •mot  ull,  the  ftihsr-i  lou  light  bo*t, 
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ma,  I  jmj,  wImt*  aonsr  dullop^t  keel 
Brake  the  doll  ilpplee  thzobbing  to  their 
Where  the  neUed  gleder  with  hie  enaM  heel 
Bpan  the  reeittiiigirftveel 

Paint  DM,  I  jfnj,  the  phantom  hoits  that  hold 
Oeleetlal  tonmeTB  when  the  midnight  oalls ; 
On  aby  ateeda,  with  laneea  bright  and  boU^ 
Blonning  her  ancient  halla  I 

Tet,  while  I  look  the  maglo  pietnre  flidaa; 
Malta  the  blight  traoexr  from  the  ftt>ated  pane; 


Treea,  Talea,  and  ellllii,  in  aparUing  anowa  anayed, 
IMaaoive  in  aO-YVj  rain. 

Without  the  daj'a  pale  gloriea  alnk  and  awdl 

Over  the  black  riae  of  yon  wooded  height ; 
The  moon'a  thin  ereeoant,  like  a  atranded  ahell. 
Left  on  the  ahorea  of  night. 


•A  hpw  thanorth  wind,  with  a  haaty  hand 
Battling  my  oaaement,  frames  his  myatie  rh  jme. 
Hooae  thee,  mde  minatrel,  rf»Mitfing  through  the  i^ti^ 
Sonea  of  the  olden  time  I 
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▼liT  aiivn^a  from  thy  high  tmat  hath  won  thee, 

Oh  Poet  of  tiHiay  t— thoa  atiU  unheard, 
Aough  rtmggUng  nattona  eaat  their  ^yea  vpon  thee 

And  the  rouaed  world  ia  waiting  flnr  thy  wwdl 

▼by  Ungereat  thou  amid  the  aummer  plaoM, 
The  gardens  of  romanoe,  the  haunt  of  dreama, 

lOd  Texdnroua  ahadowa,  lit  by  iUxy  Iheaa, 
And  fttfol  playing  of  aoft,  golden  gleaaa  ? 

Them  have  thy  flery  thongfata  and  hopea  betaken 
fQ  fltm  deUgfata,  and  lonelineaa,  and  zeat, 

Thj  liib  to  quiet  gliding,  leet  It  waken 
The  languid  lilies  aleeptaig  on  ita  breast 

The  rudeat  wind  which  oomee  when)  thou  art  lying, 
Listening  the  chiming  waters  as  they  flow, 

May  scarcely  set  the  moamfUl  pines  arsighing. 
Or  shake  down  rose-Ieares  on  thy  dreaming  brow. 

Arooael  look  up,  to  where  aboTe  thee  tower 

Begiona  of  being  grander,  freer,  higher. 
Where  God  reveals  His  preaenee  and  ffia  power 

E'en  aa  of  old,' in  thundera  and  In  flra. 

Ihsn  atK^y  no  longer  in  the  Talleys  Temal— 
Aaoend  where  darkneaa  and  great  lighta  belong, 

BuBahtM  and  tempcat    aeale  the  heighta  eternal, 
flo  fcrtli  and  tread  the  mountain-paths  of  aongi 

fhn  thoae  tar  aummlta  shall  thy  thought's  clear  Toidng 
fall  Hke  the  aweep  of  torrenta  on  the  world; 

Ihy  laya  apeed  Ibrth,  exultant  and  rejoicing, 
Their  eagle  pinions  on  the  winds  unAirled. 

Ah,  when  the  aonl  of  aodent  a(»g  waa  M^"*^*Bg 
With  the  n4>t  bard's  ii)  hia  immortal  atnOna, 

Twaa  like  the  wine  drank  on  Olympua,  aending 
Divine  intoaticatkm  throngh  the  veins. 


It 


eliannM  woada  and  magie  aingfaig^ 
tirma  of  beaaty  buraiag  on  the  aigh^* 


Tonng  lorea  their  light  throfUgh  aira  ambrosial  winging, 
And  dark-brow«d  heroaa  aiming  tat  the  flgbt— 

The  trumpet's  *'  golden  ery,"—- the  shield's  quick  flaahing^ 
The  dance  of  bannere  and  the  rush  of  war^* 

DeatlHriiowera  of  arrows  and  the  spear's  sharp  eiaahSng— 
The  homeward  rolling  of  the  victor'a  ear  I 

But  ah  I  in  all  that  Bong's  heroic  stoiy 

Had  sad  Humanity  one  briefeat  part ! 
Bounds  through  the  clang  of  words,  the  atorm,  the  glory, 

One  a&aip,  atnmg  cry  from  out  her  bleeding  heart! 

But  unto  thee  the  soul  of  aong  ia  given 

Oh  Poet  of  today  I  a  granderdower 
Cornea  from  a  higher  than  the  Olympian  heaven. 

In  holier  beauty  and  in  larger  power. 

To  fliee  Humanity  her  woea  revealing, 
Would  all  her  grieft  and  andent  wrongs  rehearse; 

Would  make  thy  song  the  voice  of  her  appealing^' 
And  sob  her  mi^ty  sorrows  throng  tt^  vefae. 

While  in  her  aeason  of  great  darkness  sharing, 
Hafl  thou  the  coming  of  each  pmmisr  atat 

Which  olimba  the  midnight  of  her  long  deapairin^ 
And  watoh  Ibr  morning  o'er  the  httla  aJkr. 

Wherever  Truth  her  holy  warfhre  wagea. 
Or  Freedom  pinea,  there  let  thy  voice  bar  heard; 

Sound  like  a  prophet-warning  down  the  agM, 
The  hnman  utterance  of  CMi'a  living  woid. 

But  bring  not  thou  the  battle's  stormy  ehoms^ 
Tlie  tramp  of  armlea,  and  the  roar  of  fight, 

Not  war's  hot  smoke  to  taint  the  sweet  mom  o'er  na, 
Nor  blase  of  pHlage,  reddening  up  the  night. 

Oh  I  let  thy  lays  prolong  that  aagsli^tagim^ 

Girdling  with  mmdo  the  Bcdeemer'a  atai^ 
And  breathe  God's  peace,  to  earth  <<  glad  tidingA"  bclaglBg 

From  the  near  hewrani^  of  old  io  dim  and  te. 
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**ht  podto  Mt  hooiBM  par  1m  hiu^ 

HomuMpAT  ladonlrarl 

I/aigUe  pteimble  oA  teat  d'AiM  palplte^ 
8«  flkfoniM  pliu  InlOm,  •%  m  briM  pliu  Tito; 
Le  uotar  ait  dlTln,  maifl  1«  tmm  ait  mortol; 
CTest  on  DIaa  dont  le  poUi  dolt  AoraMr  Taiital; 
(7ait  on  loiifla  trop  plain  d«  loir  on  da  raimfl% 
Qnl  fUt  ehaator  la  tant  dBm  vn  roaaav  aoiioray 
Malii  qui  brli*  da  aon,  la  Jatto  an  bord  da  raan, 
0OBuniaaiioikaiiaiaa&€liAlMttiiaoiislafltevP'  

IiAMABSnOL 


Taov  dttk^Ted,  panriTa^  paMioiuto  Oblld  Of  Bongt 
XnthvflMtl  Draamarl  Wonbipparorthiiigi 

97  tha  worWi  erowd  nnnotioad,  *wUL  tha  tlmmg 
or  baMxttftil  eraationi  Natara  flings 
Tba  ranlight  of  axiitonea  on! 

iThawiagi 

Of  tba  rate  tampatftan  not  balf  ao  strong 
As  tb7  proud  bopaa  and  wild  imaginingst 
Stop!  en  tbalr  bold  and  saerflagioas  lUgbt 
Baacb  a  toodaaalittg  baigbt: 

8o  Tsntniing  snnwaidt  tbat  tba  flaablng  a ja 
Of  Baason,  pown  daUrkNtsIy  brigbt» 

Kindle  to  Madness  and  to  Uio^l 
And  from  azcasslTa  ligbt» 

To  bidaoos  bUndnass  ML,  and  tanfbid  nigbtl 

Stop!  wbilst  tba  rabj  ibont  of  Ulb 
Ooas  babbling  onward,  bnrtlaas,  tbroogb  tby  Tains ; 

Wbila  yat  tba  glorious,  but  eiinldous  stxttb 
Of  Baing  is  vnaertaln:  wbila  tba  stains 

Tbat  Bin  and  Sorrow  nist  into  tlia  soul 
To«di  but  tlia  svriboa  only,  not  tba  wbola. 

BtopI  wbilst  to  Memory  aartb  is  stai  so  dear— 
And  batb  a  tboosand  ties    and  is  not  all 
One  sad,  vnTaiying^  spirii'Wonnding  spbara 

Wbilst  Hope  still  smiles  at  tby  so-ftaquant  ealli 
And  tba  dim  Future  aomaa 
Peopled  witb  tiny  fboes,  and  tbe  Ibrms 
Of  angal  loTed-ones,  tbat,  witb  outstretobad  ann% 

Beakon  tby  spirit  to  tbair  siony  bomesi 

gtopi  iftboa'dstUTO. 

Or,  batb  Lift  left  ftxrtbee 

No  fibaxn^  tbat  tbov  ito  last,  tarrifle  soana 
Bbooldst  with  snob  passion  wonbipf 

Ganttbe 

niat  tbe  world  notbing  batb  tbon'dst  eare  to  wlnt 
No  gamf  no  flower?  no  loreliness  unseen f 
Nowmdervnezploredt  no  mystery 
Stin  nndereloped  to  tbe  eagle  ^ye 
Of  Genins  or  of  Poesy  Y 
Wbara  are  tbe  depths  of  the  dark,  Mllowy  sea? 

Ito  peopling  millions?  ito  gigantic  chain 
Of  gorgeous,  jittering  waters,  wild  as  free? 

Wbara  tha  blg^gbed  Bon?  the  bliia>Tallad  sky, 
With  Ito  magnifleent,  dJamond-glistaning  train 
Of  OTSPlraming  stars? 

— — Itmaynotbe^ 
(Tlioa  flmd  Uolatsr  at  eTOiy  Amw 

Where  beanty  lingersX  may  not  be  that  thou 
Hast  treasured  up  Earth's  pradous  thingi^  till  now 
Tboa  daam'st  it  Tain  to  turn. 


imitonfflar  objaot  to  diseon; 
Andso^ 
Hsr  loToliest  fraturas  unregarded  go! 
Away,  proud  thought  I  such  boastings  nePor  wave 
Biaoe  in  tha  meanest,  humblest  flowar  that  grows^ 
gen  in  thy  lito-braatb,  as  it  eomes  and  goes, 
There  an  a  thousand  things  whose  origin. 
Whose  saent  springi^  whose  impulses  diriae^ 
No  huapn  art  nor  wiatem  eaa  disoloMi 


Btopt— I  eoqjvn 

-—Bid  tha  Muse  awayl 
Bar  flktal  gift  east  from  thee  or  resign^- 

And  her  pnud  wiandato  heed  not  nor  obey! 
Van  now  thy  brow  hath  Sorrow's  pallid  sign— 

Thine  aye,  though  bright,  to  like  tha  flifikarlns  ny 
Of  "a  stray  sunbeam  o^er  some  ruined  shriae^^ 
Lighting  up  Testigei^  almost  dlTine, 

In  sad,  yet  dimly-beautiful  decay. 

Tby  cheek  is  sunken,  and  the  fickle  play 
Of  the  fynt  smile  that  curls  thy  parted  Up^ 

Hath  something  frarftU  in  it,  though  so  gay« 
A  scmething  treacherously  calm  and  deep- 
Bach  as  on  sunny  waton  seems  to  sleep 

Whan,  bid  beneath  some  passing  shadow's  graj» 

The  subtle  Stonn-Ilsnd  watehes  fl»  hto  pny  I 

•  • 

Btopl  malaneholy  youth : 
Though  bright  and  sparkling  be  the  tite  of  soog^ 
And  many  a  sunbeam  o^er  ito  waten  danoe 
Meanderingly  along : 
Though  it  be  HeaTon  to  quaff  of;  yet,  In  truth, 
A  deadlier  Tenom  tainto  ito  gay  expanse, 
Man  deep,  mon  strong. 
Than  to  the  subtlest  piHion  doth  belong! 
A  Tery  demon  baunto  ito  golden  air ! 
Inflktuating  with  bis  serpent  glanoe 
Tbe  wanderer  then ; 
And,  with  a  sad  but  most  bawltehlng  smila^ 

Wooing  the  whUa 
Tha  fimd  and  credulous  one  t»his  daslrBt 
WUh  burning  thoughts,  whose  mad,  uaholy  fire, 
With  Ito  own  strength  ankladlel  Ito  own  ftoMral  pyn  I 

Stop  I  if  thou'dst  llTC  then- 
Stop!  or  e'er  thy  fli^ 
Beach  a  twHiasiling  height: 
Yentoring  sunward,  till  the  flashing  eye 
Of  Beason,  grown  deliriously  bright, 
Kindle  to  Madness  and  to  Idiocy— 
And,  from  axoasslTa  light 
To  hideous  blindnem  Ihll,  aad  taniild  nigbtt 


FASHIONS. 


nBila»llHI>tti>tK<UeU>dlTBnrl>  ttelanpHm 
nHd  of  ftihioD,  Out  ami  Ok  'MobIUbt  d*  U  IKid*' 
ladi  appntoBltr  bi  imiua  Iti  naltn  vlth  dalbiMtlOTI 
K  otnnfueM  tbr  (b(  CuBim,  imUiV  «t<iiiiH  of  Uu 
TiMWtcliUonadiliiUd  thfUtUt^ildtuofOHi.  Ib 
winiww  tl  ait  imrlh  of  am*!^,  n  ■»  uwbla  t« 
^n  thk  miuitli  «nr  and  BUbOT  oT  ■■«••  oT  rnrtnaii 


ttt  tof,  ibooU  b*  opH  Md  tttj  iHf  baloir,  wlUi  Aoti  of 


■Bt,  otOm  (Dloiii  oJl^  ClirwMEc,  tilBi8ud  vMh  &  pnt^ 
Mrad  abore  of  tha  luiH  coIobt.  Tb*  liuU*  )■  UbbI  wllh 
«Uta  ud  trimiBMl  with  uBdi  of  whlu,  aUnd  vitta 
nlnt  AptBfU  <«  (b*  MOW  Mieu  ■*  ttw  boBBrt. 

BoBBaU  of  daMmlMtH  an  (O  Buda  af  tUbn  M«n  or 
*dnt  (plivU,  wHh  lai^  of  hUd  txad  npoa  tba  mm 


.    Tbtoi 


U  of  nliat,  MHk,  dark 


TMtti«  bMUKta  an  of  Tatrat  tidDflt  at  U^t  soloon^ 

nBDU  1.  Bmfl>rm  Onu  TMIrffe^-O^  of  aUta  hillt, 
limlBC  (OBavhat  of  Uu  Harj  Stuart  polBt  npon  tbt 
tnhaad,  and  boidimd  all  inuiid  wUh  ndHanf  tiijl<s  *w 
nwi  hi  froBt  but  odIj  two  cm  tba  baok  part,    Ob  aach 

to  tfaa  liMinlaa  andntrar  (ba  aara.  Ttutae  nceiidi  ara  retj 
nralllBj.  and  mada  of  two  puSi  of  orangt  aboTa,  and  two 


Kadlflcala  ar  dark  Sootcb  nlTat  Ontafg  falgb  bablBd, 
«ta  Ib  front  with  nrara,  and  wltb  ahort  iklrti  aitandlof 
bat  Uttla  balow  th«  walit  Tbeaa  iklrlh  wUch  aca  menl  j 
«  1^  tba  front  of  tba  aonaia,  ara  ORlAad 


•qioara  abora  tba  btpa.  Btaawa  lana  at  tba  bnHwt  aad 
fatlkaradlBto  twopuSnpbrtbrvalivida.  nbarararaoa 
tba  ftOBt  of  tha  son^a  and  of  tba  Jopa,  tad  atao  tha  bud* 
OB  Iha  ilaara,  ai*  Mmaiad  with  a  ploa  «  tIoM  mlHt 
(tampad  wHb  dark  daiku.  At  tba  alddl*  otib*  «av^ 
aod  Of  tb«  Japa,  ara  aaroB  atagaa  <r  digraM  of  modi 
Lonl)  Xin.  napoaadiirtU*  faloStVOOBd  opOBltMdf  and 
ftud  bjbBtknanfoiTdatad  rflTar,  anditaaralattiaof  IM* 
a^  aoUarad  eholaatu  of  tha  na*. 

Tnmi  1.  rbHv  IaV>  fUl  Brtm^-OUIwn  b)  Aott 
bandaau ;  ea  mm  Mm  a  bsadi  of  lea*  Acudk  hUa  orar 
tba  bait  and  a  Uttb  spoi  Iha  Aa^i  oa  tba  atbat  la  a 


SABTAIN'B   MAOAZINB. 


MMf  4  »(■•<, oriQlUll  BcradiUid  two  1au(  andfrf 

Bob*  of  wtalta  taflMu,  apotlcd  irtOi  Httla  boBsliH  of 
Oinnn.  OoTHg*  niuKM  indfnll,  Uk«  Uut  of  &  Uttli  iltl, 
ftlUnC  swij  >  IIUU,  PUb  la  fnat  but  KmUwnd  DHi  Uh 
dwnUM*,  tU  K>th*n  axUnliM  to  tlw  A««i  of  tha  vkUt 
~  '  I*  *Dd  CAthand  Qp  It  Uk  ri(l«  bj 


HaffiHi 


nBUm 


idUk^sIi 


MMbvdiV  f*^*'"g  m  Jiidiia  utnuid  Uw  DroiU  part  of  th« 


with  K  >•(■■  bondi  of  mm,  ma  brcMmd  ill  mmd  irHk 
&  pnflBCt  with  jTtlliDgf  Bprigbt  TKthn'  th>b  harlKHitei. 

nu  Bppannovt  iklrt  li  bordered  wltb  m  etmUmr  pnda^ 
bat  twIcH  u  sUt.  OS  tb*  laft  iMs  tbe  lUrt  la  (Ut  to 
Bwrl;  half  Itj  bfdtbt,  tlw  (ftp  being  botdmd  with  tn- 

of  the  c^enlbf  Li  ft  row  of  roeebodi,  pftitlD|:  theiue  to  tho 
hlpe  ftod  indiiftllj  dlminlifalDg  In  •!»  u  thej  ftPooDd.  On 
the  rtgbt  theiUrt  ijD0topeEifld,1nat  friUKniBd  bJftlniiMdi 
of  mee^  wbJeh  eiub  Ite  rulaeH.    The  under  eklrt  la  lonf 


abort  »le«T4  b^ng  nuroir 
wide,  ud  to  donbUng  untf 
Umm  H  vUe  11  thftt  <■  tb 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE, 

AH   DIOK   TINTO. 
S«  Bentt'i  Intndiuitloa  lo  tha  Bride  at  '— — — ™ 


nbv.  ef  tfat  Atebow  PolM- 


F'4— dlwtiw  fa*«Ht*«t]r4a*;  ud  H  bnallrwOB- 
*iiU  thU  RHk  ■  m*n  Tinlh  AaiM  ten  Ihm  ftUa  la 
inton  vDika  «  pai*!*  wid  mpWta  In  ill  lb«  nqol- 
Ma  of  til*  eUia  of  ptelnna  to  wUck  Umj  balaBf. 

WSklanasutr       ""      ■     "       

B  tB  tke 


BM«IVtlHtb»)HMtiolun1>t  tbaica  of  tmrton,  to 
fmnai  to  Km  ihtdr  of  drs<rfai(  wd  [ulatiiig  at  Xdbi- 
bargti^  Hfl  hbd  mlvhja  iboim  ft  Btrong  iDcUiutioB  iBr 
dtftirlnf ,  Sim  from  lukrllHt  childhood^  uid  zahuj  fammoib 
ofli  ftPwdoiM  uv  neordcd  of  hlj  feats  bk  tbat  v^,  ■«■* 
of  vhMi  did  not  &<L  to  bring  hln  tnlo  tnoUc  ■«  tha 
hiB  null  pertfbUo  of  drvv- 
impuiM  br  bl>  bUin,  he  trudged  OTer  to 

117  etftebHHhed  then  trt  tbe  grmtuItoDt  tiH 
itFDflttoii  of  ToaUUt  who  migtat  kfterwude  be  engeged  ta 
ArMfKnataetnrei,  Ifani  lBipn>*[ng  the  tuW  nf  (bTm  end 
patten*.  The  Baenttj  of  the  Tnwieca'  School  wu 
Oeois*  ThcouDD,  mil  kaonn  thnmgh  hti  eomuiloD  wttb 
tk*  poet  Bdiu,  ud,  mlthmgh  sot  u  artlM,  wm  the  par- 
entiiigs  ampowered  to  ]adgs  of  uid  dedde  db  the  moil  ef 
~      ordeal  WUUe  eoaU  not  fm,  md 
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IDAYD  WlLUBy  BT  JIMBPay  TK  TBI 
nn  BOTAL  AOABUfT,  lARDOV. 


VIRIBUU  <NP 


Umj  rateniMl  diqiirited  toradt  home.  The  ■rtmlnion 
hcwwfw  WM  altenrutLi  procured  thzoagh  tlie  ftToimble 
wofd  of  *  luighboiiiiiig  noUeiiiMi,  Mid  the  molt  looii. 
•bowed  the  mlttttit  eommitted  in  his  rq|«otk>n. 

Altor  ft  IHtto  more  thoa  two  7«ari'  ttuAj,  be  returned  to 
biibomeandeoiiuiMiieedineonMetthebaeiiieHofUft.  He 
potaited  WMUj  portrdts  of  hie  ftfhei'g  fMende  and  nelgb- 
hoar%  Mul  elao  the  pktanof »  aaii^boiirliig  lUr  (olreadj 
wiuied  toX  bi  whida  wore fattradooedtho portraits  of  manj 
woll-^nown  rhwrnrUtn,  oonatont  otteiidMite  «t  the  retiir»> 
lag  fMttToL  It  ezeited  the  wonder  of  oil  the  good  people 
■Bd  prodooed  the  ollir  of  wbot  ereiybodj  in  thai  wiehMj 
vagarded  as  a  mnalAoeBt  prtse— twentj-ftTo  pooods.  Thus 
onrtfthert,  he  ooUeoted  bi  his  oatotaodingdebts  fiir  portraits, 
Ao.,  and  with  sixty  ponnds  In  his  pooket*  deported  tat 


Harbig  prooored  admission  as  *  stodent  in  the  Bojal 
Aoadeatj,  he  lahoored  with  his  oharaeteilstie  per8eTeranoe» 
and  bj  It  attraoted  the  notice  cf  the  Toteraas  of  the  Ittstl- 
tntlon.  His  parse,  bowoTor,  at  the  end  of  a  year  was 
rapidly  emptying,  and  no  ■***—— *friimf  caaM^  nor  the 
praapeet  of  any,  wherewith  to  replenish  ik  PoTortyaad 
neglect  stared  bim  bi  the  liMe,  when  an  aoeidont  threw 
bbn  la  the  way  of  sneeese,  and  Ihne  aad  fcrtone  were 
He  had  beftre  leaTii^  Sootlaad  prepared  the 


of**  1%»  faa§9  AHKeteit,- wbkhbebnmi^twllb 
him,  aad  on  its  being  diowa  to  Lord  MM^a^M  \j  eao 
whose  aeqnalntaace  be  bad  ebaaeed  to  make,  aa  order  tat 
a  painting  was  the  result.  The  price  agreed  on  was  flfteea 
ponads,  althoagb  twice  that  was  paid;  bat  the  pietnro 
was  worth  bnndreds.  It  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Aeademy,  aad  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  tho 
star  of  the  collection;  thus  was  Its  anthor,  at  the  i«e  of 
twenty-one,  plaeed  in  the  veiy  thmt  rank  of  bis 
sion. 

An  order  flrom  Sir  George  Peaumont  ftiUowed,  tir 
was  pafaited  the  «  Blbid  fiddler,"  a  work 
nay  imeqaaHed  in  Its  way.  The  laanmerahle  eagra^iags 
of  this  taibttlteble  wqrk,  have  rendered  It  ftmlUar  to 
ererybody.  The  price  reeeiTod  Ibr  this  was  a  eonslderablo 
adTaace  on  that  of  the  ftrmer  coaunisBion,  but  ridlea- 
loody  small  compared  with  ite  IntrlasiD  Talue.  *»— j*"*1* 
Wes^  on  seeing  it,  said,  *'NeTer  in  my  wboile  experience 
boTe  I  met  with  a  yonng  artist  like  Wllkle:  be  may  be 
young  in  yeers,  bat  be  is  old  in  the  experienee  of  art:  be 
Is  already  a  grrat  artist**  This  picture  is  aow  part  of  the 
national  collection  of  Sni^land. 

Cnmmiaslons  were  now  poured  la  upoa  bIm  j^eaUiyBlly, 
aad  InTltaUons  freely  tendered  to  paint  them  at  the 
country  residences  of  bis  empkyers,  that  the  adTsatages 
of  rural  exercise  aad  fireah  air  might  aid  in  the  restoratioa 
of  bis  health,  now  somewhat  shattered.  Thus  bad  our 
artist,  wbo»  but  a  short  time  belbre,  thought  himself  fiir- 
tunate  in  the  eommisslon  of  a  twenty  shilling  portrmlt— 
orerstepped  a  ftwnUdable  barrier,  and  tmnd  himself 
domestloated  txr  as  many  weeks  as  be  pleeswl  in  one 
palaee  after  another,  and— the  morning  of  dellgbtlbl 
labour  OTer,-Hq>ending  bis  erenings  amidst  society  the 
mort  elegant  aad  accomplished.  In  flTO  years  after  the 
exhibition  of  bis  flrrt  picture  be  was  unanimously  eleeled 
a  Boj9i  Academician;  this  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-olx. 

He  was  a  man  of  method,  and  ^>plied  himself  closaly  to 
the  regular  routine  of  hta  daily  employment.  Bowerer, 
in  1812,  be  rerlsited  the  place  of  bis  Urth,  and  saw  bis 
Mber  tir  the  lart  tbae,  who  died  the  foUowing  winter. 
In  18U  be  aeoompaaied  Haydon  to  Paris  to  see  the  Ukm 
wonderftU  oolleetlons  of  art  In  the  Lou?re,  aad  In  181T 
returned  once  more  to  Seotlaad.  Ete  now  Tlslted  Abbots* 
find;  aad  Scott's  friend,  William  LaidUw,  anwmipanied 
him  throng  the  ralleys  of  Sttrio  aad  Tanow,  aad  latro- 
duoed  bim  to  James  Hogg,  the  poet  After  a  short  thus 
the  aatnre  of  the  coBTersatlon  led  the  Shepherd  to  OTolaimi 

"LaidUwl  this  is  no*  the  gnat  Mr.  Wilkler 

**I^s  Jurt  tbs  gxeat  Mr.  Wllkie,  Hogg,"  said  the  ottMr. 

**Mr.  Wllkie,"  cried  the  poet,  seishig  him  t»y  the  band, 
**  I  oaaaoi  tell  you  bow  proud  I  am  to  see  you  la  aiy 
bouse,  aad  bow  glad  I  am  to  see  you  are  so  young  aman." 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  toU  of  Hogg's  receptton  of 
Wllkie,  **Tbe  ftUowl"  said  be»  *«it  was  the  flnert  oonpU- 
ment  erer  paid  to  maal" 

The  dam  of  pictures  hi  which  Wnkie  exeriled,  aad  that 
secured  }di  taMam,  was  that  of  domestic  soeaes  ia  bua&ble 
lift;  of  repreeentatfams  that  reflected  the  maaaers,  cos- 
tooM,  and  Ibelings  of  the  people.  He  oarefblly  aTolded 
the  coarse  mlgarity  and  Indecencies  of  the  old  Dnteh 
palnteia,  whOe  he  more  than  equalled  tbMi  faft  their  skill. 
He  flnished  elaborately  and  yet  maintained  a  tacm.  defiaion 
of  tooob,  oarelblly  painting  ereiything  Ikom  natore. 
That  whida  strikes  us  as  extraordinary,  is  the  masteiy 
displayed  in  bis  maaagenwat  of  a  pioture  as  a  whole^  the 
gra^  of  miad  ia  arraaglBg  so  maay  small  ol^|eota  in 
reftreace  to  the  mdfy  of  all  la  oae  extended  cenpoalttoa 
of  flMms,  and  U^fiA,  and  dmde,  aad  colour.  For  tUs 
nothing  «Mft  surpass  the  <*  BUnd  Uddler."  To  read  the 
dull  details  of  bis  dlaiy,  one  would  expect  anytblag  but 
thi%  txr  be  describes  bis  progress  ovor  a  picture^  as  if  it 
were  a  mosaie  poTsment  bdag  laid  la,  stooo  Iqr  stons. 
We  will  take  tat  lastaaoe  a  welMmnra  pieture,  *«Tbe 
OutViager." 

"Dee.  1st  Put  tak  the  tongs  aad  pokar  by  the  side  of  the 
flro^ad.  The  oaly  thtaig  I  did  today  was  the  ebair  ia 
tbeeorBsrofmypletan.  Hajrdoa  ayprofsd  of  tbs  powt» 
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pynltd  from  ten  ttU  »..*, 
fwft  into  mj  little  pletan  the  mftAll  ahip  on  the  chair,  mnd 
**'^»»^  the  floor  and  anall  pieoM  of  wood  upon  it— 7th. 
Began  to  paint  at  ten,  and  continued  till  fbnr,  interrupted 
only  Igr  a  call  fitnn  Segner.  Pat  in  the  floweriKA  in  the 
window  of  qj  piotaxe,  with  the  ehining  of  the  ton  on  the 
walL-^th.  Painted  from  ten  till  Ibnr;  pat  in  the  blue 
haiMHrnffffhtef  of  the  talleet  girl,  the  ribandi  of  her  cap, 
and  toaehed  the  petticoat  of  the  old  woman.— 10th.  Went 
to  the  Aeodenj :  the  only  thing  I  painted  at  home  to-daj 
was  tike  pinaft>re  of  the  boj  which  I  am  not  fare  bat  I 
mnit  nib  out.— Uth.  Bnbbed  out  Unlay  what  I  had  done 
yeetcxday  to  the  pinafture,  and  painted  it  again  of  a  bright 
ytUow  colour,  which  with  Qie  dark-coloured  trowsers  im- 
piofed  the  look  of  the  pkstare  greatly.— 12th.  Haydon 
came  to  bxaakCMi;  approTed  of  the  boy'f  clothes,  but 
elgected  to  the  blue  apron  of  the  old  woman,  on  account 
of  Ito  being  too  eold  fbr  that  part  of  the  picture.  When 
he  was  gone  I  frniehed  the  emf  of  the  old  woman,  and  put 
in  the  cat  at  her  ftet" 

Be  oontfaraed  to  paint  in  the  line  of  art  on  which  hie 
fatore  flMBM  mnet  rcit,  antU  hie  departure  from  Sngland, 
ta  IBH,  inr  Ital^  and  Spain.  After  an  abienee  of  about 
fhrce  yaan^  during  which  time  lie  had  painted  lereral 
pietorea  (mostly  during  hie  eqloum  in  Madrid),  he  re> 
tamed,  bringing  with  him  the  new  fruits  of  his  obserra- 
tbn  of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish  masters.  He  was 
dmnned  with  the  broad  and  noble  method  of  treatment 
dlspls^ed  in  the  works  of  those  artists^  and  tempted  to 
adopt  it  as  fhr  as  he  coold  In  hU  own  fritnre  practice ; 
partly  beeanse  of  the  prospect  of  increased  gain  which  the 
change  woold  necessarily  bring ;  for  he  could  produce  half 
adosen  of  these  in  his  later  s^le  in  the  time  thatasingle 
pletore  had  flwmerly  ocoapied.  He  was  usnally  slow  in 
"n'^lrg  up  his  mind,  but  a  conclusion  once  arriTed  at,  he 
adiiered  parttnadoosly  to  it  The  resulte  of  these  three 
ysonP  traTcl  were  well  oaJoalatfid  to  confirm  in  his  new 
chofee  one  so  flmd  of  mon^ :  he  receiTed  4620  guineas  in 
an,  nearly  aooo  of  which  was  txr  the  six  pietuzes  purchased 
by  OeofrBS  the  Fourth. 

It  may  be  Intarestlng  to  glance  at  the  prices  paid  him 
tir  afcw  of  the  pletures  most  ftmiUarly  known,  bearing 
in  mind,  howerer,  tliat  the  earUer  works  are  not  to  be 
Nfuded  as  Inflnior  beeanse  the  sums  paid  were  so  much 
Im  than  In  after  ysais.  There  is  no  better  InTestment  of 
Bonsy  than  that  spsnt  in  the  enooufagement  of  yonthfril 
astisto  of  leal  genius  and  tatent.  It  is  only  mediocre 
wotks,  or  those  but  little  abore  oiedioctity,  that  depredate 
iuTalae.  «  The  Beading  of  the  Will,''lbrwhieh  the  King 
of  BaTailn  paid  Wllkte  tmr  handled  pounds,  was  at  his 
dnth  sold  at  anction  (being  personal  inoperlj),  and  com- 
■sndad  three  times  the  price.  The  pletore  bf  him,  en- 
grsred  for  the  present  number  of  this  magasine,  cost  but 
tfdrif  pounds^  and  is  now  worth  twen^  or  tliirty  times 
If nltttudiiMms  are  the  instances  of  the  like 
thai  mi^t  be  quoted  from  the  history  of  art  on 
both  iidea  of  the  Atlantic.  The  original  price  of  Oole's 
<<ODaf«e  of  Baapire"  was  2600  dollars,  and  see  what  they 
aie  worth  bow.  If  this  known  prindl]de  were  only  borne 
in  adnd  faj  those  possassad  of  the  means,  many  a  young 
avtfat  hare  to  our  Amerimn  dtie^now  lingering  heartdck 
wUSk  hope  deihned,  would  be  cheered  to  hopefril  labour, 
sad  the  dying  flame  of  genius  ftsterad  into  brightness, 
bean«  of  glory  on  the  country :  fbr. 


"Who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  aublime 
Has  Iblt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  wagad  with  ftirtune  an  unequal  war?" 

But,  to  WQkle^s  prieas.  He  raoalTed,  in  1818,  from  the 
Maee  Begeni  (aftetwaida  Oeorge  IT.),  twe  hundred 
Kalneas(20OO  doUanXtir  the  «BUnd  Man'a  BuiT."  In 
ins,  froaa  the  Brittoh  Instttntten,  tMT  *<  The  Diatraining  Ibr 
Bent,*'d»  hundiedgnlneas.  Vor  the  " Penny  Weddinft" 
1819,  flre  bnndred  guineas  from  Oeorge  the  Fourth.  In 
FhoOhelsaa  Pansioners  Beading  the  Gaaette  of  the 
cf  WalartDB>"  painted  tor  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 


twelve  hundrad  gnineaa  **  The  Ylait  of  Oeorge  the  Iburth 
to  Holyrood,"  finished  in  1890,  aizteen  hundred  gnineaa^ 
and  the  '*  Preaehing  of  John  Knox  at  St  Andrew'a,"  Anisic 
in  1882  tor  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  1200  goineaa. 

Wnkte  kept  a  keen  eye  after  the  "  aUler,"  was  curious 
about  the  relatlTe  ralue  of  stocks,  anxious  about  STen  the 
smallest  gains,  descending  into  meanness  sometimes,  or 
what  looks  a  little  worse.    In  reply  to  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  which  inftmned  him  that  a  picture  had  been  weO 
aold  diuing  hla  absence,  he  expreaaed  himaelf  delighted 
with  the  bargain,  but  aaya  that  if  nothing  had  been  ex* 
preaaly  agreed  about  the  gilt  frame  in  which  the  purchaser 
had  aeen  it,  it  would  do  to  put  a  wooden  rim  roand  It 
instead,  betora  aendlng  it  home.    After  the  death  of  bis 
father,  he  inrited  his  mother  and  sister  to  come  to  London, 
and  make  their  home  with  him,  steting  that  he  had  ncTer 
gone  to  housekeeping,  diiefly  because  he  had  no  ftamlture, 
"  but  as  my  mother  may  now  be  able  to  proride  me  with 
that,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  dlflloulty.**    His  letter 
to  his  sister  then  goes  tm  to  say — "I  know  you  will  regrst 
selling  many  things,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
great  loaa^  as  the  same  monqr  will  nearly  purchase  as  good 
ones  here.    Of  the  kitchen  ftimlture  I  do  not  know  that 
you  should  faringany,  except  the  old  brass  pan  tor  making 
Jelly,  and  anything  else  that  you  may  consider  of  ralue. 
There  is  an  old  Dutch  press  in  one  of  the  doseta,  that  my 
mother  got  from  Bfrs.  Birrell ;  what  ateto  is  ttiat  in?    If 
it  woe  not  an  artide  of  great  weight,  might  not  that  be 
brought?"    I  once  knew  a  peraon  who  had  occasion  to  be 
conTcyed  in  a  cab  from  one  part  of  Phfladelpfaia  to  another, 
baring  in  his  company  his  lady  sweetheart  and  her  friend. 
Haring  paid  the  driver  his  own  tore,  and  obserring  no 
similar  moTement  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  he  said,  '*If 
yon  h^ipen  to  hare  no  money  with  yon,  m  lend  it  to  you.'* 
One  can  alauMt  imagine  Wllkie  doing  the  like. 

He  waa  always,  espedally  in  early  Ilto,  diflldent  and 
dlent,  and  extremely  rcTerent  to  great  people  (that  is  to 
say,  the  aristocrat),  which  did  not  diminish  on  more  Ik- 
mUiar  aeqaaintanoa.*  He  neyer  aequirod  ease  of  manners 
in  oompany,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  which 
place  him  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Washington  Irring  ra- 
latea  a  zidi  story  of  haring  been  with  him  at  a  masked 
ball  at  Madrid.  The  painter  had  assumed  the  character 
of  Orand  Turk,  but  torgetUng  his  part  on  entering  the 
room,  made  his  salaams  with  his  turban  under  his  arm 
in  all  humility.  Agalnr-being  on  a  ridt  tor  a  tow  days 
at  a  great  house  near  London,  some  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  been  inrited  to  dinC)  entered  the  re> 
cepyoiHroom  with  ^ores  and  hate  in  hand.  Sir  David 
started  off  In  great  confriskm,  and  presently  reappeared 
Ikoaa  his  bedroon  with  hat  and  glores. 

A  story  is  told  of  his  haring  accompanied  a  B<^yal 
Acatlemk)  friend,  Stewart  Newton,  the  eminent  American 
artist  to  a  dinner  party.  The  eonveraatlon  between  the 
two  on  their  way  home  will  aulBee  aa  an  illustrative 
of  the  iwiifuraational  powera  of  the  suliieet  of 


Ateeton.— <<Wel],  we  have  had  a  pleaaant  evening, 
Wilkfe." 

mBUe^^BaUy." 

ilAwtenw— ^Bnt  you  were  vary  aUant.'' 

WOMe.— <«  BaUyr* 

JVbstefVd— *In  fiMt,  yon  aaid  but  one  word." 

WSaUe.— "BaUy?" 

jrciBton.—*<  There  it  goea  again.  Why,  Dawvld,  yon 
never  do  aay  anything  but  ra^F .''' 

VPSEU^—MSaUyl" 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Thosma  Lawienee,  who  had  sao> 
oaeded  Benjamin  West  as  Prasldent  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
the  King  gave  unequivocal  indications  of  his  wish  that 

*  When  he  was  miplied  to  finr  a  whole-length  picture  of 
Daniel  O'OonneU,  he  heaiteted  to  undertake  it,  flnr  fear  of 
giving  oibnee  in  eertain  quartera ;  but  on  privately  con- 
sulting his  Hagnua  Apollo^  Sir  William  Knighton,  the 
absnidlty  of  carrying  politlos  into  snch  matters  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  wwnmission  was  aeospted. 
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WUUe  ihanld  locnial  htm :  tb*  iitifti  f*Ti  hbn  bnt  obs 
iDte.  wvl  slKtod  Hr  Muila  Anba  BhH  b;  ft  nrf  lu|* 
Malorit;.  WLlkta  >h  .rlilmiUx  dlMppolalMt,  >Illwa(h 
he  BOfbt  to  luTii  kunrn  th*t  tu  wu  ODnltBl  to  Ibi 

poUUoD,  which  miulm  ■Hlulu  ud  ft  iBBllnuD.  In 
IKe,Wllli»niU«?ourthnrpn(Br™llh.oBinofkBlgbthoo4 
upon  him  1  ud  In  IMO,  ba  latt  BoKlud  OB«  man.  Ill  Tlilt 
PilMUu,uid(i>hoTEuUraHBiui.  Al  AlsiudiU, ha fcit 
(hi  idrnDiilUacu  or  Jntenul  dl«ui,  uid  hxUiwil  to  od- 
bvk  toi  bomi,  vlthont  uaodlns  Ibi  NU*  tir  0>ln>  mnA 


ir  pndiucd.    nt  nuUs  lUtn  of  htm^a 

metAl  lo  hU  honour  bj  pablle  nbHriptloiif  uid  pUad 
m  Ifa*  lUlm;  of  th*  Nitloiut  OaUatT  M  tatdon. 


d  1i  made  IbT  tho  sipna  |iimiB—  of 

t»ln  number  ofoDple^  or  ftir  Hbleifnf  ft 
)f  lIUrftTj  notorletj,  It  bKooui  partlm- 


wboopflnaltwlth  thfi  hopfloflndlof  InltUH  onnl  vtnd 
ftiid  IrackTWD  monitroalUu  of  oor  (niT^Iftjr  Utmtw*, 
tflll  be  gricTona) J  dWppoLntsd.    Oor  anlbar  rtvit  with 

And  on  ft  prtdatarmlud  lod,  tna  irtifah  howrwaft- 
corriTa  be  nwr  be— h*  nnar  nren  ftir  u  InaUat.  HI 
tbt  f  plaodea  of  hte  atsrj— Md  tb(7  H*  Bur  lad  bautltl] 


Om  ftnarftUEj  of  Bodam  boob.  lartaad  of ftkioa^  Taigoay 
OMOnnectod  Mnj  of  Bottoai  *iMI  ImJa—l^  wHbort  ifl. 
nllj  or  ralfttloB,  v>  h>n  ■  hHBtiriOBa  aal»  of  Itea  tad 
arenta,  arlalDK  BManllr  ~ 


Ji  the  prtndpftl  ehftnetar  of  anr 
■atboc'i  abirT.  On  oUaf  lul««t  Id  thi  hen  Uaa  In 
tnutng  Iha  pntiMa  of  hia  IndliMiul  ulBd,  bun  »■  Snt 
HBaeloBnaai  to  mitniltj,  nd  Ib  notlnf  tha  aOBMa  wbleh 
■n  pni4iiced  oTi  fall  mDrml  and  Intfllleetul  Tmtni«>  bj  ft 
lift  fall  of  paaaloa  ftnd  adnDtara.  Wa  aaa  all  poaainc 
drcamstuicei  rtum  the  centre  of  ble  Bplritoftl  balnff.  Wa 
aeldoB  hel  tike  lendlnj  him  nn  ftim.  to  prslac*  him  boa 
ontiran]  trenUei^  bnt  often  like  droppliic  tnto  hIa  mtnd  ft 
IhoBght  to  atn  him  from  tha  aril  tnllBeDDa  of  dnnbla 


Mri!ttaaafttmj^ieH**ialjttKM 


tba«(h  d  «a  tud  Um  ft  prar  to  ft  I 

bat  OTaipowaitBi  aopmtttlMI^  lAkfa  ferdUr  tod  M  tbo 

piVBaMn  darelopawBt  offt  UgU^  aaftllUre  ■■ '  ~ 


Diwitltkai  TwaUb,  bat  not  irllhoot  laftTlaR  Oelrtrmmi 


atrongbold  ofbllnd  tt 


theafbrt to ftttadn IL  Banadani 
I  of  DUdatB  mataphjata  fm*  tlw  pt 
icn  thnngb  Kant,  be  ftlEftoat  tooahaa  tha  aMMncM*^ 

maatofwpMa;eiAlaftlfthyrlnthwHheBtlMa  eWbowl 
thehopaoftiaaa.  nwralanotUBCtuslMalBallhlaBato. 
^r>l«l  bawHderlBga;  DOthtagonvfaM  (ha  •DBl  ma  nM 
eonpoftedlr.  a*7ln^Thia  It  mrtrwtl  br  UUa  I  ■>■  Hn 
die.  Hen,  Id  tha  dufeast  put  of  the  beRI^  aoMt^ 
pnAnndaot  pofait  of  tha  irhala  Iibbb  la  km^^ 
thnaifa  tha  portlftl  InatniDaDtBlItT  of  oM  <«  tba  ■■■( 
rbalanasaof^UA 
MtaL  Tb«r*a^'tlMaBbodfaHrtaflba*ftrt»ciflaUMn 
trpaofw 


thra.    Altho^mt  Ibft  ed 

an  jet  hopeftillj  im'pnaaad  wHh  the  )dw  tkot  be  ■ 
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teok^iU  iteoBC  fo^d  wiua,  Ite  tot  ■imtimimti  lis  detp 
nUflCb  flMtopbTrioal  wwmfufc  itt  haJthfel  moniitj, 
euoBly b0  fMtingLj  notietd.  W«  are  «IxMdj  trespaa^ 
ill  OB  oar  limits. 

Whoevw  Um  aatbor  of  <*  Saint  Logn"  maj  bs,  we  ]iMr> 
Iflj  w«Ioone  him ;  feeUng  Mtand  that  whanaTar  be  maj 
chooM  to  wiita^tha  battar  olaaa  of  nadart  will  ba  ready  to 
mdn  hiBt  MMl  afford  him  that  appredation  which  no 
■iad  raoh  ai  hia  would  awhange  fi>r  tha  houa  of  mera 
Tvlpr  p<9iilarltf . 

taniannnaui;  Wnm^TOABunB;  and  Lnms 
»  Tooao  Liaai;  Ay  Jfimu  J^  H.  atgtmrmeif.  Vor  the  an- 
tloref  theae  volwrnea  we  baTo  baeA  taog^t  to  entertain  a 
Miaf  of  proAMtnd  leapee^  amomting  almoet  to  ▼enera' 
ttaa.  TTili  fcallnf  bai  not  benn  limnmiiid  bj  tbn  nmr  frnJta 
of  kr  indnebty  now  pveeented.  One  of  thaea  worka,  the 
"Littni  to  Toong  Ladiea,**  hae  been  already  Ibr  many 
ynn  before  the  pnbUo^  and  therefore  need  not  be  partiea- 
W7  dwelt  npon,  except  to  remind  our  readers  of  ita  ex- 
irtanoi,  end  to  aaaure  them  that  a  more  appropriate  book 
topvtinto  the  haiida  of  a  young  lady  la  not  to  be  found 
ta  tte  language.  The  other  two  booka  are  new.  The 
*WUq>er  to  a  Bride"  breathaa,  In  a  tone  soft  and  gentle  aa 
n  ugel*!,  worda  ao  Ml  of  wiadom  that  the  heart  liaea  up  in 
boaovrof  the  author  at  the  eloae  of  erery  kindly  period. 
Woold  that  the  exquiatte  little  Tolume  might  find  ita  way 
toenry  young  Amerlean  wifo.  "Poema  for  the  Sea**  are 
»  pitrfhl  addition  to  tha  meana  of  thoee  who  would  inn 
pierethe  tailor  \ij  opening  hia  heart  to  the  aoftenlng  in- 
toneea  of  Oiriatlan  charity.  No  aailor  could  foil  to  we 
in  tUi  Tolume  thoughta  that  would  be  attraotiTe  from 
their  m1(|eet^  would  pleaae  by  their  beauty,  would  benefit 
IVtMrgoodneaa.  Aaalastglftfrom  amotheroraalater 
to  a  departing  aaflor^boy,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  r 
^loinmoBt  heatrtily  with  the  writer  in  hmr  hope  tha* 
*iB  the  dim  ftnreeaatle,  it  may  be  aa  a  aunbeam,  brighten- 
lag  the  memory  of  home  and  ita  loved  onea,  and  the  hope 
of  that  better  home,  where  no  atorm  ahall  drira  the  bark 
Mtny  or  divide  the  true-hearted." 

Am  Bounr :  A.  Tfogtdjf.  Bjf  Ckerfft  B.  Bcker.  PW> 
Mi^Wa:  A.  Hart.  We  cannot  agree  with  a  reapected 
mdenporary,  the  eritieof  the  Saturday  Poat,  in  thinking 
ttat  Mr.  Boker  haa  greatly  miaconcelTed  the  character  of 
Khif  Bemy  Till.,  or  that  he  haa  diaplayed  more  true 
gnioi  in  *'a  poem  which  appeared  aome  time  ago  in  Sar- 
Un'i  Magaaine,"  than  in  «  CaUynoo"  and  "  Anna  Boleyn," 
^^  together.  The  poem  here  alluded  to  waa,  we  pre- 
»■%  the  *Song  of  the  Barth."  We  hare  alwaya  regarded 
Uiii  M  a  poem  of  extraordinary  merit)  remarkable  equally 
tv  ita  orighiality  and  ita  power.  It  ia  difficult  to  aay  what 
(he  anthor  of  aneh  a  poem  might  not  do.  But  aa  a  thing 
deae,  aa  actual  addition  to  American  lettera,  the  <*8ong 
of  the  larth"  ia  no  moi«  to  be  weighed  with  **  Galaynoa," 
or  ''Amie  Boleyn,"  than  ia  Gleopatn'a  Needle  with  the 
PynMid  of  Cheopa. 

1j  to  the  character  of  Henry  Till.,  Mr.  Boker  aeema  to 
u  to  have  interpreted  it  in  oonaiatenoy,  not  only  with  the 
^eU  of  hiatory,  but  with  Itaeli;  and  with  a  true  theory  of 
haaaa  natuTB.  No  man  ever  yet^mmitted  a  crime  with- 
out Boekiog  to  aatlsfy  hia  conadenoe  by  aome  exeuae.  Aa 
xl^love  la  tte  umpire  at  thia  tribunal,  it  ia  not  neoeaaary 
thai  the  exeuae,  in  order  to  Ita  acceptance,  ahould  be  per- 
^7  logiea].  It  ia  quite  in  keeping  with  thia  principle  of 
^vauA  nature,  thnt  Henry  ia  lepreaented  aa  troubled 
*^  oouplea  of  *'  oonadenee,"  eren  when  plotting  what 
***»  to  ua  the  moat  barefoced  Tlllaniea;  and  we  can 
'**dUy  eonceire  him  to  have  been  in  downright  eameat, 
*hia  apbralding  Sir  Henry  Norria  for  ingratitude,  In  re- 
'^topenlaTO  himaelf  to  ahleld  the  king'a  adulteroua 
P^'VMM.  Henry  let  hia  mind  dwell  npon  the  ih?oura 
vbieh  he  had  beatowed  upon  thia  Norria,  and  upon  the 
^^%ttteoa  therein  eraalad,  until  he  quite  forgot  hia  own 
*<4itated  ctim^  and  ba  clearly  thought  himaelf  the 
*Krt>*«d  party,  **  nun«  ainned  againat  than  ainnlng."  It 
^  the  plM  of  the  outlaw,  the  bandit,  the  pirate,  of  orlml- 
"*'•<' eteey  dya^  who  haire  alwaya  aome  anoh  aeeret  aalvo 
^  AtroaUed  oonadenee.  Henry  waa  not  a  hypoorita,  and 


Mr.  Boker  with  nice  diaeriminatlon  doea  not  ao  rapreaent 
him.  Aa  a  mere  hypocrite,  he  would  hare  had  little  inte- 
root  for  the  reader.  It  ia  the  akilftil  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  in  hia  character,  that  makea  it  at  once  true  to  hiatoty 
and  true  to  human  nature. 

**  Anne,'*  howerer,  and  not  Henry,  ia  the  leading  durae- 
ter  of  tha  play — the  point  fhmi  which  all  the  other  parte 
muat  be  seen  to  be  rightly  comprehended.  In  thia  respect, 
Mr.  Boker  haa  obaerred  with  tiie  utmoat  rigour,  the  true 
and  only  rational  unity  of  the  Drama.  BTcrything  ia 
subordinated  to  the  one  purpose  of  deTclopIng  the  tragical 
end  of  "Anne."  She  herself  ia  repreeented  aa  a  rather 
better  woman,  perhapa,  than  the  historical  fltcts  would 
warrant.  But  the  exlgendea  of  the  play  demanded  it. 
To  Ibel  the  proper  Intereat  In  her,  we  muat  aee  her  to  be 
worthy  of  it.  The  part  which  ahe  played  in  the  death  of 
Katharine  ia  accovdingly  blinked.  On  the  other  hand, 
her  leal  for  the  **  aulfering  Proteatanta,"  her  patronage  of 
WyatVher  high  aenae  of  peraonal  honour,  her  heroio  con- 
ataney,  her  devoted  and  moat  unaelflah  attachment  to  tha 
king,  and  her  many  other  right  queenly  and  right  womanly 
qualitiea  are  brought  out  into  high  rdieC 

That  Mr.  Boker  haa  the  true  dramatic  power,  there  can 
now  ba  no  doubt.  Hia  first  play,  **  Calay  noe,"  notwithatand* 
Ing  the  attempted  auperdUouaneaa  of  certain  would-be  cri* 
ties,  haa  been  eminently  aucoeaaftil,  aa  a  reading  play  on  thia 
aide  of  the  Atlantiok  and  aa  an  acting  play  in  England. 
**  Anne  Boleyn,"  whidi  haa  followed  in  such  quick  snocea. 
skm,  and  which  ia  written  with  a  more  direct  eye  to  the 
atage,  ia  a  great  adranoe  upon  Calaynos.  It  ia  a  work  of 
greater  power,  whether  Judged  aa  a  poem,  or  aa  a  drama. 
The  very  first  act  rlaea  to  a  height  of  dramatic  force,  which 
in  tha  former  play  waa  hardly  reached  in  the  fifth.  Fran 
thia  bold  and  energetio  beginning,  there  la  no  fidling  off  in 
the  following  acta,  but  a  continual  deration  to  the  rery 
doae.  The  ehanetera,  aa  in  the  fermer  play,  are  conodvad 
with  a  wonderftil  degree  of  diatinetneaa.  Xtcu  thoee  pei^ 
aona  introduced  moot  eaaually,  aa  Mra.  Ooayna,  and  Lady 
Boleyn,  haTe  a  parfoct  IndiTiduallty.  Thia  play  abounda 
in  fine  paaaagea^  many  of  which,  in  reading,  we  had 
marked  for  quotation,  but  find  oureelTea  obliged  to  forego 
that  pleasure. 

One  thing  ia  obaerrabla  in  all  of  Mr.  Boker'a  writinga. 
He  noTer  aaerifleea  at  the  ahrine  of  conceit.  Hia  thoughta 
are  true,  and  hia  expreaaiona  natural.  In  diction  he  ia 
almoat  a  pnriat,  nerer  indulging  in  cant,  and  uniformly 
dealing  very  largely  in  worda  of  Anglo-Saxon  atock.  BtI- 
denee  of  thia  may  be  aeen  by  opening  the  book  anywhere 
at  random.  We  eo  open  it  now,  and  find  our  eye  reettaig 
on  the  following  paaaage.  To  ahow  the  force  of  our  ro- 
maife,  we  print  in  italloa  the  worda  of  Saxon  atock. 

**JkadratUrJlfiht 
'Gcmid  nature /or  Ma  boon  V  endfest  l(/h^ 
And  hep$  to  tmm  Qodft  purpoae  iifMMie  lioiaie 
CAoas  Me  hoilaon  Ml  If<mmd  tkt  tpei 
Whmn  iMoeen  aieelc  eatM,  and,  with  thai  Uit^fiA  ktu, 
BamMjof  edeettal  on  the  dutttr  laiu^~ 
Mfm  down  Ma  itidaheis  to  Ma  peidcii  tprimg 
Of  tto  bright  arch— bdieM  a  poet'a  rfneawi 
Do  anjf  MhaUow  thingt  hirf  sd  aound  witt 
Upon  a  eha$e/or  phantom  Aofifn'fiaM."— Page  188. 

Here  the  worda  of  home  growth,  the  natiTea,are  to  thoae 
of  fordgn  atock  aa  aixty-alx  to  eight.  Eren  oi  these  eight, 
one,  *'  celestial'*  had  to  be  uaed  on  account  of  "  heaTen"  in 
the  line  preceding;  another,  **  horiaon,"  la  a  torfini^^fti  t«im 
whoae  place  could  not  be  aupplied ;  and  a  third,  **  boon," 
ia  Tory  much  diaguiaed,  ao  aa  to  hare  quite  an  honeatr 
homebred  appearance.  With  a  writer  of  leaa  taato  or  leaa 
care,  we  would  haTe  had  **  j»r^er"  for  "  had  rather,"  "  co»> 
tend"  for  «  fight,"  "perpetaaT*  fi>r  "endleao,"  **vlUdprinet' 
pkT  ftir  **lifo,"  '*  JDe^'flMT "God,"  *«ni6«erf'flir  "turning 
updde  down,"  '^/akOeutr  for  "  bliaafhl,"  "ooAeddes  wiOp 
tar  "  meeta,"  and  ao  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  can  only  say  in  oonduslon,  and  aa  a  general  axptea 
alon  of  opinion,  we  greatly  prefor  **  Anne  Bd^n"  to  "Oa- 
h^noa^"  aa  wa  did  that  tragedy  to  aigrthing  Mr.  Bolur 
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had  written  belbre.  The  anthor  bea  gfren  la  tUe 
work  signal  proof  not  only  of  his  strength,  hat  of  his 
tertility.  No  character  in  the  new  play  is  a  reprodnetfon 
of  anything  in  the  old  one,  nor  is  the  play  itseli^  in  Its 
geneial  tone  and  management,  like  the  Ibrmer,  or  like  the 
work  of  any  other  artist  who  has  handled  the  same  snl^ 
jeet  The  materials  and  the  mode  of  eonstroetlon  ai* 
both  new.  They  show  the  anthor  to  be,  in  the  higfaeil 
sense  of  his  Toeation,  veiirnK,— a  creator  and  they  piw- 
pare  ns  to  reeeiye  wiihoat  surprise  the  eorrent  mmoor 
that  he  Is  already  engaged  npon  a  third  play,  whioh  it  is 
understood  will  be  of  a  eharaeter  entirely  diflsrent  from 
•Muroftheothats. 

Tss  Wab  with  Mjkzxoo.  Bif  Major  B.  &  Afpby.  Ntw 
Tark:  Harper  tf  Bnlhert,  There  is  no  more  sIrfkiBg 
feature  of  modem  dTilisatlon  than  the  swarms  of  books 
which  follow  ereiy  great  popular  impulse.  The  **  mighty 
east  wind'^  from  the  Bed  Sea,  which  brought  the  locusts 
orer  Bgypt,  was  not  more  eiSeacious  in  this  respect  than 
some  of  the  recent  public  morements  in  the  United  States. 
Old  Leland  himself  would  hare  stood  aghast  at  the  redtal 
of  the  mere  names  of  the  books  whidi  hare  been  written 
upon  **OaUfomiaand  the  Gold  Region."  As  to  books  upon 
the  "late  war,»  their  name  te  truly  <*leglsii.»  Books  of 
this  kind  are  only  newspaper  **extras"  of  »  laiger 
Hot  are  th^  entirely  without  their  vuhw.  Tbaj 
howerer,  not  history.  They  form  rather  »  part  of  the 
fecU  which  history  will  afterwards  reeord.  The  «Uter»- 
tore"  of  the  war  ta  as  striking  a  foot  as  any  of  Its  bttttles. 
**TBjlor  and  hisQtnerals,"— whidk  wasmanufoetufudlna 
«<sek  (authorship,  type  setting,  stereotyplag,  wood-enttiBg^ 
ami  printing),  and  of  which  more  than  sixty  thousand 
eopies  were  sold  as  test  as  sereral  power>pressss  running 
nlg^t  and  day  could  grind  them  off-><*TBjlar  and  his 
Oenerals,"  we  say,  and  the  host  of  itral  books  that  fol- 
lowed in  quick  snoeesrion,  an thasuelveu  n  partof  the 
hMory  which  they  relate. 

But  it  is  not  of  books  of  this  kind  that  we  an  now  to 
speak.  The  work  of  Ifidor  Ripley  Is  a  eanfril  and  well- 
oonsldered  naRattre  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
with  Mexico^  written  with  protaional  aoeurasy, 
aoeompanled  throughout  with  eritieisms  of  a  purely  mili- 
tary kind.  The  Mi^  admits  that  his  criUoisms  are  made 
after  the  foot,  and  of  course  with  the  benefit  of  all  the 
knowledge  since  reoeired.  He  Judges  rightly,  howcTort 
that  this  should  not  blind  us  to  any  real  mistakes  of  our 
conunanders,  howerer  It  may  and  should  dispose  us  to 
Judge  with  charity.  To  bestow  indiscriminate  praise,  cTcn 
upon  militaiy  mistakes^  out  of  seal  for  the  honour  of  a 
parUcular  commander,  is  to  encourage  the  commlsrfon  of 
similar  mistakes  hereafter.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
Kajor  has  not  hesitated  to  point  out  professional  blunders 
in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  war.  He 
does  not  write,  howerer,  in  a  captious  spirit,  but  with  an 
erident  desire  to  state  the  exact  foeti^  and  to  make  them 
the  sut^eet  of  sober  and  legitimate  conclusions.  The  woik 
is  In  two  large  oetaro  rolumes.  It  Is  printed  with  much 
elegance,  and  is  altogether  the  most  raluaMe  publication 
on  the  sulijeet  so  for. 

Mahokkt  Ain>  ms  Buooissois.  B]f  WathingUm  Irving. 
New  Tork:  Oeorgt  P.  l\itnam.  A  new  general  edition  of 
Irring's  works  has  been  for  many  years  a  desideratum. 
This  want  is  now  happily  supplied.  Mr.  I*utnam  has 
commenced  Issuing  all  of  Mr.  Irring's  works  in  a  style 
rery  conrenient  and  elegant.  The  whole  series  when 
complete  will  make  fifteen  handsome  rolumes.  The 
author  \n  a  prefotory  note  inftmns  us,  that  the  prsssnt 
rolume  was  prepared  originally  in  18S1,  for  the  Vfemlly 
library  of  Mr.  John  Murray.  In  constructing  It,  his  aim 
has  been  not  to  make  original  research,  but  to  digest  Into 
an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  flowing  narratire,  the  admitted 
foots  concerning  Mahomet^  together  with  such  legends 
and  traditions  as  hare  been  wrought  Inta  the  whole 
of  Ofiental  llteratun. 

TBB  WlSTBUr  WOBU>. 


two  rolumes  deseifbes  his  trarels  In  the  Untt^ 
States  tai  the  yean  18M-7.  Prerfamaty  to  tUo  Jewtusj, 
howerer,  he  had  spent  sereral  yean  In  the  country,  aid 
made  himnlf  argnalnted  witti  Its  charantur  and  Instlta. 
tkms.  The  plan  of  his  book  is  to  deeeribe  his  trarels 
through  the  country,  and  to  make  his  description  of  each 
prominent  point  the  nudeus  for  a  dIeeussioB  of  sobbo 
partleular  foatun  of  our  drfl  or  aodal  character.  His 
description  of  New  York,  for  Instanee,  is  accompanied  with 
achapter  OB  American  commercs^  his  risit  to  New  Haren 
is  made  the  basis  of  what  he  has  to  asj  on  our  systsat  of 
educatkm,  and  so  on.  He  writes  In  a  spirit  of  candour, 
I  but  at  the  same  time  of  free  Inquiry,  and  althou^  In  ths 
main  laudatory,  he  adminlsten  sone  whoiesosae  and 
nfkeshing  critidsms.  The  book  was  Intended  for  the 
Rnglish  market,  but  is  not  unacceptable  nor  unprofttable 


Bjf  Charlet  MadMg, 

Seels.    19BM.     Mr.  Mackayts 


HiBTOBT  OP  SPAinin  LrrmuLimm.     Bg 
New  Tork:  Harper  ^Bnthen*    Seels.    8eeu    While  oar 
dtlaens  an  bringing  into  the  sountiy  a  rast  rimmnt  of 
material  wealth,  the  nsult  of  imerifan  ralonr  and 
enterprise  in  the  Spanish  regions  of  the  New  World,  it  Is 
cheering  to  see  at  the  saoM  time  such  noble  treasures  of 
Utsratungathend  by  Asierioan  soholan  from  the  aoU  of 
Old  Spain.   Irring^  Preaoott,  and  LongfoUow  Imre  all. 
In  rarlous  ways,  been  produetire  labouren  in  this  field. 
To  then  honoured  names  we  hare  now  to  add  another, 
the  author  of  the  work  befon  us    a  worii  aluMMt  the  foo- 
simils  of  PresooU's  in  the  aMohanieal  appaaraan  of  tte 
roluase%  and  destined  on  higher  growMlB  to  oecupy  a 
plan  upon  the  sanw  shell:    from  the  aeoonnt  of  his 
lahonm  whioh  hegirM  in  his  prefooe,  Mr.  Tieknor  eppean 
t*  hare  ei^yed  ran  adrantages  ibr  coUeetlng  information, 
aa  he  certainly  has  employed  them  to  a  moat  suooeesfld 
rsanlt.  He  haa  taken  up  the  snl^ject  of  Spanish  litetatun 
flpom  its  first  beginnings  in  the  protracted  contnts  betwecsi 
the  Ohriatlans  and  the  Moon  In  the  twelfth  century,  aad 
brought  itdown  to  the  early  part  of  the  pneent  oentniy. 
In  his  method  of  proceedings  he  has  obserred  n  happy 
medium  between  the  strictly  chronological  arrangement 
which  predudes  all  dasslflcation,  and  that  rigid  discusaioa 
by  sultiects  which,  in  order  to  bring  an  author  under  hto 
proper  head,  loses  sight  entirely  of  his  contemporariea, 
and  of  the  external  ***<'"^*»'*—  by  whioh  he  and  hia 
writingawenaflbcted.    The  current  of  Spanish  literatun 
la  rexy  oonrenlently  dirided  by  him  into  three  perioda. 
The  flnt  extends  from  the  fint  appearance  of  the  preeent 
written  language  of  Spain  to  the  early  part  of  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  Y^  or  firom  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth.    The  second  period  odncidM 
with  that  of  the  domination  of  the  Austrian  fomily  in 
Spain,  induding  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
aerenteenth  centariea.    The  third  period  oonunencea  with 
the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  CHnily  and  ends  with  tba 
inraslon  of  N^ioleon.    The  three  periods  oooapy  nearly 
equal  apaam  in  the  work.    Then  is  besides  a  large  appen- 
dix, containing  much  curious  matter,  and  among  other 
things  sereral  early  pMBDis  nerer  befon  printed.    There 
is,  too,  that  without  wnich  such  a  wwk  would  be  rery 
incomplete,  a  taU  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  and 
a  copious  alphabetical  index  at  the  end. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  style  somewhat  plain,  bat 
penpicuons,  and  as  though  the  author  wen  mon  soUdtoua 
for  aocuraoy  than  elegance.  The  metrical  rerdons  which 
oocadonally  occur  an  written  with  taste  and  spirit. 
The  work  i%  altogether,  one  of  the  most  raluable  contribvi- 
tions  to  American  letters  that  has  been  made  for  a  lone 
time. 

f 

ItiBn  OP  BArABU.  Bg  Jkwemier  Dwmat.  FkOmidpkfa  : 
T.  B.  BOerton,  To  say  that  this  is  one  of  Bnmas*  beat 
productions  Is  welt  merited  and  suflicient  pratae.  In 
riridttess  of  description.  In  graphic  delineation  of  ohame- 
ter,  and  in  the  intenrity  of  interest  which  it  oxcitBo  in 
the  raader,  It  is  seareely  Inforior  to  the  "Oount  of  Monte 
Ohristo,"  while  It  Is  free  from  the  many  gtarlng  ImprafeaM- 
Uties  whksh  disflgun  that  great  work. 
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J.  SJ,  JL  €Hkm.   This  toHum  to  Ute  th«  pn- 
IntetemMidlUwftntloBi.    IttofttnadUtonaT 
ft  v«7  popolftT  VMBch  work  faittndtod  te  youig  psopto. 

luvRBAnom  or  Ltom.  J|r  itMcUa  Op<e.  JTew  TMb : 
CMtr  it  AvOert.  Thto  to  one  of  tlioM  books  of  whtoh 
toonaqyoopl«0«ftDOOtlMdnalftted.  <*Lyfaif  In  all  Ito 
teKBfihMP'  to  ft  TlgorDiis  ftad  luudj  plftat,  iMtlTe  to  tlie 
•OH,  ftad  to  bo  rootod  oat  only  bj  oonftant  digging.  Mti. 
Opto  drovo  tho  plooi^ulMfB  to  tho  Toiy  loot  of  tho  orll, 
•ad  Iftid  bftvo  tts  dotmiHtoft,  ftad  ttM  oftenor  tho  opontion 
to  TfipiifttBdi  tho  bottar  fat  hnaualtj.  Thoptwont  odlllan 
to  ft  Aoftp  ftad  oottTonlent  ono. 

Tb  MmcT-8iAf .  Bt  OAsraift  8nnr«,  DJ>.  Ntm 
T9rk:  M.  W.  DodUL  Br.  Spring  baa  made  tbat  wondoiftal 
eoBApodtfon,  the  Loid'a  Prajer,  the  aal^eet  of  ft  leriea  of 
■ertftittoiHi  Intended  to  promote  a  aptoit  of  deToikm,  end 
to  give  anggeatlona  to  thoae  InrJIned  to  be  deront.  It  to 
on  adaynble  tnftttoa»  anitad  to  the  wanta  of  the  ago,  and 
toovgfafe  out  in  ft  rmj  ftttraottTe  style  by  the  pnbUahera. 
Br  fKAUCBB  Bumwn  Oaaooo.  Phaaddpkia: 
The  adrntooM  of  gealna  nfttarally  daaire 
topaaaeaa  in  m  eolleeted  finn  tho  wotka  whidi,  aepovfttely, 
hftTO  givnn  theoi  ao  oroeh  pleaanre.  lira.  Oagood»  aa  (me 
of  oar  atraoleat  lyttota,  baa  many  ftdmiiavs,  who  will  raioke 
to  theoppottanlty,now  fltat  ofltorad,  ofobtatailag  nearly  ell 
bar  pnMtohed  poena  in  e  single  Totnaae.  Thto  Tolvne  to 
ft  laiga  oetftTo,  eoiwiapoindlng  In  atyle  and  appearanoe  to 
the  cdltiooa  of  WUUa,  LongftUow,  Bryant,  and  Ogoaraey, 
by  the  aame  eminent  pnbUahinghoaaa.  All  who 
I  theaa  oolleotiona  will  oadafstaad,  withoat  ftir- 
ther  iliiai  ■  iptfam,  the  i^qwarftnce  end  aawihanlfal  baanty  of 
thto  flrat  editioa  of  Hra.  Osgood's  woriu.  It  to  ft  truly 
RBptaoas  Tolnme,  edomed  with  twelTo  line  line  esgrftT> 
tap  by  dieasy,  Bart,  Paaaa>  Hnmphiys,  OBahwan, 
Hiadielwood,  Armstrong,  and  niman,  after  original  do- 
dgas  by  Huntington,  Dftrley,  Rossiter,  Cnshmftn,  and 
Osgood.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  by  Gheney,  to  in  thto 
arttot^Toiybaatalyle.  It  to  indeed  aa  adadrable  portrait, 
and  an  admlrftble  ongmTing.  Bat  we  hftTe  aaid  enooi^ 
of  tte  book,  merely  as  ft  book. 

lUa  pabUeation  will  certftinly  odd  to  the  ftathor's  rspn- 
Bhe  to  onderstood  to  write  with  graftt  fiMllity,  ftnd 
oeeaaionally  tempted  thereby  into  the  pabUear 
tfenof  poooH  ttftt  did  liUoftttoe  to  her  ftoknowledgad  aUli- 
ttoi.  Hany  vaaders^  seeing  thsse  ItagltiTe  ptooss  going  the 
loonde  of  the  newspftpers,  and  seeing  In  some  eaaea  only 
the  worst  apedBiens,  ftmned  from  them  aa  nniblrestlmftte 
of  the  anthor'a  general  merita.  Thto  nn&Toarabto  Jadg- 
BMst  will  be  ear  reeled  by  the  preaent  pnbliofttion.  Poems 
which  ahonld  never  hftre  seen  the  lig^t,  ere  here  very 
vtoely  sappreaaed,  while  the  old  fkronritea  whidh  flrat  won 
the  pabUe  ear,  are  all  reprodooed,  with  many  new  onea 
of  more  reeent  Urth.  Brery  page  girea  eridenoe  of  the 
**  bom  genins"  of  the  anther,  while  the  impression  reoelred 
from  the  Tolnme,  as  a  whole,  to  that  of  admiration  Ibr  the 
tosys  eooapaaa  and  the  menifbld  Tftriety  of  her  ftbUlttoa. 
We  feel  thai  it  to  no  longer  a  single  brilliftnt  thftt  hfts  en- 
pged  oar  aMention,  bat  a  rich  mine  with  meny  Tslns, 
soow  fts  yet  barely  opened,  end  none  exhftoated. 

Of  the  mtoeellftneoas  poems,  whtoh  form  the  flrst  and 
laigest  dtrtoton  of  the  Tolome,  we  marked  many,  in  pasa- 
tag,  fat  tlfta  parpoae  of  eomment— ao  many,  indeed,  that 
wt  And  we  eannot  oren  name  them.  The  address  to  the 
"Spirit  of  Poetoy,"  to  of  the  rery  essenee  which  It  invokes. 
"Bnaengnide^a  Awakening  "  to  not  merely  beaatlflil  as  a 
pietoTB  of  the  Imaginatkm,  bat  an  instmotlTe  ohapter  in 
the  phOoaophy  of  the  ftHbetlons,— ftv  Ermei^fftrde  to  not  the 
only  idolftt^  thftt  has  bowed  before  qnaUttoa  of  her  own 
oeattoa.  The  staaaas,  entitled  **  Tietoria  on  her  wey  to 
GaUdhall,"  ore  e  noble  tribute  of  homage,  not  Ikom  the 
diOd  of  ganina  to  the  ehild  of  fortune,  but  from  the  heart 
«f  ft  woman  to  the  heart  of  her  sister ;  aa  homage  whieh 
a  danglitnr  of  the  Bepabito  amy  honestly  pay,  whieh  the 
Qnaan  <if  thJrJy  mllllona  of  loyl  aabjeeto  may  be  proud  to 
The  "fragmento  of  an  Pnflniihed  Story"  eoi»> 
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aome  of  the  moat  Impaarionad  paaiiagas  in  the  whole 
The  eharaotora  of  I«dy  Imogen  and  of  Ida,  fa 
fragmeatary  aketdiea,  are  ooneehred  wUh  ft  dspoa 
that  the  reader  would  not  have  expeetad,  who 
known  the  author  only  by  her  deUeote,  goaaamer'lJlBib 
M ra.  O^good'a  posma  on  rellgtoaa  sut^eeta 
gaMtally  admirable.    So  are  all  those  whioh  an  auf 
appoiently  by  her  ehildren,  or  whtoh  ezprem  sea- 
ito  growing  out  of  the  maternal  raUHon.    Bat  we 
eot  short  oar  pleaaant  taak.    The  Tolume,  indeed, 
teoBS  with  beautlea  that  need  no  OQmmenda> 
of  ours.    We  dom  it  abruptly,  bat  with  a  hearty 
ita  moat  entire 


wish  for 

Tn WoBU> AKD na Womna.  FhOad^^kta.'J.^J.Z, 
Oihan.  The  wonders  of  natore  are  an  inezhftustibto 
source  of  interest  and  amuaement  to  children.  The  com- 
pitor  of  the  preaent  Tolume  has  eolleeted  ihmi  Tarioua 
aouroea  deaoriptloas  of  some  of  the  most  remarkftUe  scenes 
end  o!4«ets  In  uftture,  to  which  the  publishers  hftre  edded 
numerous  illustrfttiTe  wood-cuts.  Among  the  ol^}eets  de- 
scribed end  Ulustrftted  ere  the  Silk-worm,  Pingftl's  Gftre, 
Pompay's  Pniftr,  the  Boft  Oonstrictor,  monsters  of  the 
deep^  Ac  The  volume  to  a  small  square  IQmo.,  intended 
and  anitedto  be  a  gift-book  for  children. 

Woaa  Of  WAaonraiOH  Invno,  Tok  XL  Oitoer  GUd- 
tmith,  JVaip  rorfc:  GborysP.iVrfMmk  In  tiie  prafoee  to 
thto  Tolume  of  hto  works,  the  author  giroa  us  to  ander- 
stand  that  it  has  been  written  ftlmoat  entirely  anew.  The 
original  sketch  wes  prepftred  merely  as  aa  introduction  to 
a  aelection  from  hto  writings.  That  sketch  now  appearing 
too  meagre  to  atand  by  itself  as  ft  biography,  the  aothor 
has  gone  over  the  sulif ect  again,  and  put  it  in  ito  present 
ftiller  and  more  complete  shape.  He  takes  the  opportunity, 
in  doing  so^  of  paying  n  most  graoeftil  compliment,  as 
honourable  to  hlmaalf  as  to  ito  ol^eot,  to  another  and  rival 
pabltofttloa,ft*<Ufoof  Ooldsmlth,''byPorater.  Notwith- 
■landing  Mr.  Irvlng's  modest  dlsdeimers  in  regftrd  to  hto 
own  work,  oad  hto  eloquent  praiam  of  Mr.  Povatar's,  there 
ase  fow  reader^  BngUah  or  American,  who  will  not  wtoh 
to  see  what  the  author  of  the  «< Sketch-Book"  and  **llraea- 
bridge  Hall**  baa  written  of  the  aothor  of  <*The  Beaaitad 
Tlllaga"  aad  the  "Tlcar  of  Wakefield." 

Lnris  AJTD  AmosoTiBor  luwniotn  Mnr.  New  Tork: 
D.  Api^fiimi  tf  Cb.  No  species  of  bo(riu  to  more  generally 
acceptable  than  well-written  biography.  The  prsaant 
collection,  forming  a  neet  duodecimo  volume,  contiins  ths 
lires  of  Oromwell,  Oortes,  Sir  Joshue  Beynolds,  Dr.  Adorn 
Clftrke,  Sir  Humphry  Dftvy,  Llfldley  Murray,  Onvier,  and 
Crabbe— aomething  to  eveiy  one's  taste. 

PaiiiflAX.GsoaaAPST.  Big  Mum  Bamnrxiak^  JUffade^pWe: 
Xaa  iCAoaekard.  The  charaotor  of  thto  work  ii^  perhaps, 
aofltoiantly  known,  from  tlie  prsvloaa  edition  of  it  It 
has  received,  however,  vexy  important  additions  fimn  the 
ftothor,  ftnd  the  Americftn  reprint  to  enriched  with  ft 
vftluftble  glossftiy,  whtoh,  to  the  generol  reader  to  almost 
indispensable.  In  ito  present  condition,  Mrs.  Somerville's 
work  to  one  that  ought  to  And  ito  wi^  into  oil  our  higher 
seminftries  of  learning.  It  to  replete  on  every  page  with 
important  Ikcto  with  whtoh  every  well4nformed  gentleman 
and  lady  ought  to  be  acquainted. 

Tovira  Jf  AiTs  Wat  to  Howode.  Big  Me  itoo.  ilnMenf 
Atwtoi,  PkOauiaflkia:  J,  W.  Moart.  Mr.  Atwood  pro- 
fosses  to  be  strioUy  a  MtOiStoriaii,  by  which  he  meana 
that  he  writea  solely  to  profit,  not  to  please.  On  thto 
principle,  the  qualities  at  whidi  he  has  diiefiy  aimed  are 
deamem  and  force.  He  alms  to  write  so  that  no  aentenoa 
need  be  read  twice  in  order  te  be  understood.  He  treate 
of  the  responribilities  of  the  young,  intellectuftl  ftttain- 
menta,  tlie  importance  of  character,  tiie  dangers  of  youth, 
Ac    The  book  to  a  valuable  one  te  place  in  the  hands  of 


Sdoiiia, mi  SoaoHun.  Bjf  mn.  MebuMA,  Nem  Ibrft: 
WMtftT  4  BKMen.  Sidonia,  though  thulty  in  many 
respects,  to  no  ordinary  work.  Bveiy  page  bears  evMenea 
of  great  power.    It  to  ft  deeply  Interesting  tele^  thoa^ 
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a  llttl*  piMT  hnrn  and  than  by  ratlMr  long,  umI 
■oaMWhtti  ambigvoiM  aad  otoem  dlaquUttoiif  vpom 
theoiogkri  — UphyriMt  Ac  IboM  vIm  Msk  fa 
tloB  ttutrngb  Um  madiiia  of  amiiMmmt,  wUl  flad 
tnrod  ban,  nof*  ^lUlj  than  in  alaoit  any  othar  iroA 
with  whkh  wa  ai«  aeqniJiitad,  thoM  ptenUailtiaa  oTaiaA 
and  beart  whkh  tha  dtgiading  aapanlitfoM  attandint 
vpon  the  oomptad  Chrlfttaaltj  of  th«  middla  agat  ]no> 
doaed  among  thair  votaritf .  Tba  tramlatnr  •fipnn  lo 
httva  dona  hia  du^wall  lareadoilag  tha  otigteal  flwniM 
In  whkh  it  was  wriUan,  into  good,  atraighlfbnraidi  old- 
fr«t.u«<i.f  Bngliah,  wall  anitod  to  tta  proAaaad  lagaadary 


MiJxBnmouM.  BifMr$.8a9meSkepherd,  PhOaddpkta: 
7.  W.  Moort,  Mra.  Shepherd  ia  already  fliToarably  known 
to  the  reading  pnblk  under  her  maiden  name  of  "  Anna 
Houlditch.'*  The  *<  Ellen  Seymour^  of  the  book  bafbre  oa 
belonged  to  a  daaa  unfortunately  common  in  England, 
but  comparatiTely  uncommon  (aa  yet)  among  ua.  She 
waa  a  goremeaa.  Her  experienoea  and  hor  Tirtnea  ia 
that  trying  aituation  ara  related  with  much  ability.  The 
aupereilioua  and  brutal  mannera  of  a  oertala  daaa  of 
would-be  auperflne  pec^le  are  Tery  happily  ezpoaad.  Tha 
book  ia  equally  oanatk  upon  aoma  of  tb^  affsetad  reUgloor 
tama  of  the  day. 

Apoitouo  BAPnn.  Bn  C.  TayiCair.  Ifme  Tbr^:  ML  W. 
Dodd.  It  doea  not  comport  with  the  obieot  of  a  litarary 
poriodleal  to  expraaa  oplnlona,  much  leaa  to  entar  upon 
a  diacuaaion,  on  the  fezed  queationa  that  oompoae  Mr. 
Taylor'a  book.  It  if  an  extended  arg^ument  In  defence  of 
inflmt  baptiam,  and  ag^inat  the  Ttowa  generally  enter- 
tained by  Baptlata  on  thla  aut^leet  It  haa  been  many 
yaara  beftyre  the  public,  and  la  well  known  to  theologiana 
of  all  aehoola.  The  preaent  edition  of  it  by  Mr.Dodd  la  a 
naahaad  eommodloua  one. 

A  Srfmi  Of  Anonn  asd  Houital  OnmunKi.  4|f 
Oharlaa  Anthcn,  LLJ).  Ntw  York:  Harper  it  JM*«ri. 
ProL  Anthoa  haa  pat  tor  mad  a  truly  TaluaUaaarrioa  to  the 
publie  in  the  preparation  of  thk  work.  It  ia  a  ewnpaet 
volume  of  nearly  eight  hundxad  pagaa^  in  whioh  ona  say 
And,  under  ita  appcopxiata  head,  atxaat  iutormatioa  In 
regard  to  almoat  erery  gaognaiAdiihl  votd  that  oooara  In 
olaarieal  or  medlaDval  wrltinga,  from  the  **Worka  and 
Daya"  of  Heaiod  and  the  HomeHe  Hymna»  to  the  writinga 
9t  the  time  of  John  Palaeologua  and  the  downJUl  of  Oon- 
atentinople.  The  aubjeet  la  treated  methodically,  eadi 
aountry  being  gone  over  in  regular  order,  while  an  elabo- 
rate alphabetical  indtx  a^thd  end  enablea  the  inquirer  to 
turn  at  onoe  to  any  particular  part  on  which  information 
la  wanted.  The  rolume  may  aerre,  tharafore,  the  double 
pnrpoaa  of  a  tazt'book  tv  oonttnnoaaatndj»  or  a  gaaattaer 
for  immadlaia  rateanoa.  nia  work  ia  a  monument  of  Iflia 
laaiulng  and  tha  uaweaitod  dfiiganoa  of  tha  author. 

ff AvnuET  NOTtLB.  llluminatei  Edition,  Hxwm,  TiL- 
Lonoir,  ft  Oo.,  of  New  Tork,  hare  commenced  the  publica* 
tlon  of  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  Warerley  Norela.  Tha 
flrat  Tolume,  containing  Iranhoe,  haa  been  reoelred.  It 
ia  a  large  octavo,  in  good  clear  type,  double-columned,  and 
ambelliahnd  with  ten  large  finely  executed  tinted  engraT- 
inga.  Tho  ediUon  k  altogether  the  flneat  in  the  market. 
It  k  in  foot  Juat  anch  a  one  aa  ereiy  gentleman  would  like 
to  hava  in  hia  library.  « 

SBAKiaPKAu'a  WoBU.  Thb  Nx.r  Edition.  Boiton: 
PhOUptt  Sampton  tf  Cb.  Parte  6,  7,  8,  ft  0,  have  been 
recelred.  Thk  k  truly  a  auperb  ediUon.  The  paper,  the 
typography,  the  rngraringa,  are  all  of  the  beat  quality. 
It  k  leaned,  too,  with  commendable  promptneaa.  For 
thoae  who  hare  reapect  to  their  eyea  and  who  want  to  read 
Bhakeapeare  aa  a  lM»ary,  the  preaent  edition  k  the  roiy 
beat  in  the  market,    fbr  Male  hy  Petenon. 

DionoNABT  Of  Mkhanios,  BNoin  Work  aha  Baanni»' 
nni.  The  Appletona  hafa  umunanoed  the  publieation  of 
thk  important  work  in  numbera,  at  26  oanta  each  Noa. 
X  k% raoalTad.    A ftiU  notloe  next  month.    Ibr  taUbg 


Pioru  I  HAfi  Mar.  Br  H.  P.  Wiun.  iVka  Tvrk: 
Bak0r  ^  aorHmar,  Mr.  WBIk  pr otaaea,  in  hk  pwfcce,  to 
hafa  drawn  the  materlato  of  all  hk  fteUoni^  from  hk  own 
axperlenoa  and  obattrrallan.  ThB  chaiactera  ara  all  takea 
from  real  Mfo,  anly  under  aneh  ilkjidaua  aa  to  randar  Men- 
tifleatian  Impnraltila  In  tha  piaoent  TOtuaa,  he  haa  eol* 
laotad  aoma  ai^taan  or  twanty  of  hk  beat  take,  uniar  the 
▼aryaigniAoaottttlaof«<Pao|ilaIllaTaMBt.'*  Theatoriei 
and  aketdbaa  are  vary  amuateg.  One  naada  not  tha  opea 
afOfwal  of  the  praftea,  or  avan  tha  faint  of  the  tltl»fa«e» 
to  taaah  him  thai  Mr.  WUBa  haa  drawn  from  aetoal  U*. 
It  would  be  impaaalbto  to  foign  anything  ao  peifeetly  Ittb- 
like. 

Imnrmna  of  Tnourav.  Bjf  fhemai  CMment  DJ)^ 
LLJ>,  Nem  Tork:  Harper  iC  Bratkert.  Mudi  haa  beea 
aaid  of  late  of  xaklng  a  monument  to  Ghalmen.  We 
quMa  agree  with  a  wrilor  in  tha  Newark  Dally  AdTeitiav, 
that  Ghahnaia^  pMp«r  monnmant  k  "The  frae  Church," 
and  hk  own  **PoaUiumoua  Worka."  Sraiy  toIium  ef 
thk  wondarfbl  atfk%  aa  It  k  iaauad  by  tha  flaipoib 
aervaa  to  inereaae  our  iaraaai»ea  for  tha  anikoi.  VMna- 
Ua  aanl  Hk  name  alona  iranld  saadar  Uluitriaaa  aay 
aga— not  axaapting  Mr  own. 

Tb  Knrs  or  m  Honom  By  Oa onAar  ^ Ikt'Tcmg 
J^treofu,"  rfe.  ilRna  Tork:  Omtpt  P,  I\amam.  An  hta- 
torkal  aoral,  founded  upon  tha  oolonlal  hkfeoiy  of  I7ev 
Tork  and  the  Cknndaaahottt  tha  year  11W.  Itkbroo^t 
out  in  uniform  aty  to  with  Pntnam'a  aditlona  of  Irrlafr 
Ooopar,  Vladeaika  Bremar,  ala.  We  hara  not  been  abb 
to  cead  the  **  King  of  tha  Haroa^"  or  tha  other  worka  If 
tha  aaaaa  aathoiv  but  hear  than  vary  fotvowaUy  mmt 
Monad  by  thooa< 


AOKNOWLBDOMENTB  AND  APOIiOOIB& 

We  know  not  how  to  be  auSdently  thankAil  to  ovr  kind 
frianda,  the  writing  and  reading  public,  for  the  eooataatiy 
liHiraaalinr  forour  axtaadad  to  tb*  Magaaina.  Ik  mpttm 
tha  laat  twa  montha,  haa  bean  really  arabarraartog.  W« 
were  obliged  to  atop  in  the  midat  of  mailing,  to  refrkt 
both  the  January  and  F^uruary  numbeia)  though  wi 
printed  a  Teiy  large  edition  of  bot|i.  Thk  caoaad  aooa 
delay  in  tha  daUtvery  of  tha  I^faraary  nnmher,  and  Uaay 

eanae  aoma  In  that  for  Manh,  though  wa  hope  not 

Ovs  FAsmoNB  AOAiir.  We  mentioned  In  the  Fehnuiy 
number,  that  three  of  the  Faahiona  given  the  previooi 
month,  had  lieen  reproduced  by  ua  here^  b^ore  ttwir 
appearance  In  "Bell'a  London  World  of  Faahion."  ▼• 
bare  a  almllar  foct  to  record  the  preaent  month.  Three 
of  the  Faahiona  of  laat  month,  Figuree  7,  9,  and  10,  wen 
reproduced  from  the  Park  Moniteur  de  La  Mode  and  pnb- 
Ikhed  by  ua  here,  before  thdr  republioatkn  in  the  Undoa 
joumala.    So  much  for  tha  *'  wooden  block  foaUons." 

FoBmroBS.    We  are  ooBipallad  to  lay  oror  the  nfltto 

which  we  h«l  preparad  of  the  axtenalTa  and  baaatifol 

war»<rooma  of  Mr.  Qeorga  J.  Hankela,  of  thk  dty'  We 
can  only  aay,  the  taate  muat  be  hard  to  pleaaa  that  eaaaot 

be  auited  in  thk  aplandid  eatoWkhmant  In  raoominead- 
ing  Mr.  HenkeU  and  hk  ftoniture,  wa  apeak  from  aa 
agraeabk  and  aatlafoetoiy  axparlanae^  having  bon^ 
ourownftimituiafh)mhhn.  Takea«oodlookatbb€art 
onthaoppoaitapi«a.  Wa  ahaU  taU  you  aomatUng  oboot 
it  next  month. 

ANgwOowtBiaimiB.  WahaTelntypeaapiendMartld« 
from  WilUam  Dowe,  Eaq.,  late  a  contributor  to  the  "Dob- 
Hn  Unirertity  Magadna,*'  and  to  "Fiuaet'a.'' 

Thx  Sbauspbabb  PLAns.  We  give  two  more  of  thto 
aplendid  aeriea  thk  month.  The  reat  wffl  be  given  k 
April. 

,  AxBunra.  TheMarahandApran«mberaofMkiMa^ 
ttneau'a  admirabto  "  AmbleaMn  Papara*  wiU  begkeotQp' 
thar  next  month. 


THE  OLD  MAN. 


BY    THE    REV.    ROBERT    DAVIDSON,    D.  D. 


"  The  Sixth  Aqb  tihifts 
Into  tliR  loan  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
\\  iili  pp<Ttarle«  on  no«»,  and  pouch  on  side; 
IliH  youthful  hose,  woll-saTed,  a  world  too  wide 
Fur  iiis  shrunk  shank;  and  htK  bi^  manly  Toicc, 
Turnin'z  attain  toward  childi.«h  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  bis  sound." 


RrrrcR!fLCS8  years  of  youth  and  plra.«auce  past. 
Why  have  ye  sprraul  the  M-lnjr,  and  fled  m  fast ; 
And  left  me  thus  in  blank  amaze  to  stand, 
A  hopeless  wreck  on  lifi«'s  deserted  strand*; 
While  Memory  vainly  lingers  near  the  shore, 
Bridging  the  roaring  seaA  and  time-gulfs  o'er  ? 

A  thousand  reeollwtions  pour  their  tide ; 
A  thousand  early  dreams  before  me  gl>dc> ; 
A  thousand  goodly  plans,  dispersed  in  smoke ; 
A  thousand  healthful  vows,  forjjot  and  broke. 
Vanished,  the  fond  conceits  tliat  flred  my  blood, 
Ranking  me  with  ihe  laurelled  brotherliofxl ; 
Vanished,  the  visions  of  high-pillan^d  fiime. 
A  nation's  worship,  and  a  worid*wide  name. 
The  night  shuts  in ;  few  sands  remain  to  run ; 
And  life's  great  pur])ose  scarcely  is  bt^gun. 
Errors  and  frailties  rise  in  long  review, 
The  ill  I've  done,  the  good  I've  failed  to  do; — 
()h  human  nature!  still,  mid  my  chagrins. 
Blushing  for  foUies  oftener  than  for  sins. 
:U6 


Could  I  thy  wheels  inexorable  Time, 
Roll  back! — but  no!  a  laggard  in  my  primei 
Vain  all  resolves;  to  the  propitious  hour 
Unequal  once,  unequal  evermore. 

My  hollow  temples,  sprent  with  wintry  snow, 
Bear  the  deep  footprint  of  the  tell-tale  crow ; 
The  eye  asks  aid,  the  sinewy  limb  is  shrunk ; 
The  cheek,  once  plump  and  ruddy,  wan  and  sunk; 
The  young  avoid  me ;  though,  methinks,  I  feel 
Mirthful,  and  light  of  heart,  and  boyish  still. 

No  more  can  1)©  disguised  th'  unwelcome  truth ; 
111  fits  me  now  the  levity  of  youth  : 
To  graver  cnre.4  be  my  wh(»le  thoughts  inclined. 
And  loftier  objorts  fill  my  serious  mind. 
On  Tully's  charm tnj;  page  portrayed,  I  sec 
The  art  of  growing  0I4  with  dignity; 
While  from  the  wiser  Hebrew  I  may  learn 
To  wreathe  immortal  hopes  around  my  urn. 


SECOND  CHILDISHNESS. 


B  T     R 


II 


8  T  n  |)  I>  A  R  I). 


**  L««t  aoene  of  alL. 
That  ends  this  titnnge  eTentful  histOTy. 
1 1  Seco^id  Childuhitbss,  Bud  mere  obUrion, 
Sanfl  teeth,  aans  eyes,  nans  taste,  iians  eTerything." 


1  AX  not  apt  to  grtere  at  anything. 

Bnt  when  I  seo  old  age  In  infaneyf 

The  body  wasted,  and  the  mind  decayed, 

I  most  perforce  be  sad,  a  little  sad!— 

I  follow  np  the  enrrent  of  my  life, 

And  trace  myself  thereto;  and  when  I  think 

I  may  be  wiUess  in  my  childishness, 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  a  bitter  sorrow. 

There  was  an  old  man  dwelling  hereabouts, 
A  year  or  two  ago^  perchanoe  you  Icnew  him? 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  yon  should  at  allf — 
He  might  be  ninety,  or  an  hundred,  sir ; — 
He  had  forgot  his  age,  and  all  his  kin, 
And  those  who  knew  him  in  his  early  days 
Were  dead,  or  absent,  or  obllflous  of  it ; 
He  stood  alone,  like  some  decaying  tree ! 
The  leaves  of  lore  had  fallen  from  his  boughs, 
The  blossoms  of  affection  passed  away, 
The  ripe  fruits  dropped  into  the  dust  of  Earth, 
And  Death  had  garnered  them,  and  he  was  left 
A  monumental  mockery  of  Life. 

V  faith,  he  was  a  sight  to  look  upon, 
Humpbacked  and  double,  leaning  on  his  staff! 
His  hair  was  scattered  rery  thin  and  white. 
Like  the  last  snow  of  winter  1   Time  had  ploughed 
His  crooked  furrows  o*er  his  wrinkled  brow ; 
The  sharp  lines  of  old  troubles  scarred  his  cheeks 
Sallow  and  sunken ;  and  his  pale  blue  eyes 
(Uearen  was  not  bluer  onoe)  were  bleared  and  dim; 
His  Toloe  was  cracked  and  feeble,  and  his  laugh 
Was  but  a  bitter  Jest  at  merriment. 

He  lired  hard  by  us,  with  a  fkmily 
Who  kept  him  out  of  pity— tiU  he  died ; 
He  lored  to  sit  for  hours  in  racancy, 
Tn  lonely  chambers,  where  the  autumn  sun 
Stole  through  the  lifted  curtains  on  the  floor ; 
The  children  used  to  come  behind  his  chair 
And  climb  the  bock  and  pat  his  faded  cheek, 
And  sleek  his  scattered  tresses  o'er  his  brow ; 
He  hardly  heeded  it,  and  when  he  did, 
Turning  around  a  moment  with  a  smile, 
He  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  state 
And  went  off  in  his  ancient  doze  again. 
One  day  he  rallied,  and  the  powers  of  Life 
RoM>  boldly  in  the  crumbling  citadel, 
.4nd  battled  with  the  stem  besieger.  Death  I 
He  left  his  chair,  and  sauntered  o'er  the  house, 
(An  idle  walker,  with  his  hands  behind ;) 
248 


Pausing  before  the  portraits  on  the  walls, 

The  playmates  of  his  boyhood,  dead  and  gone : 

He  bowed  to  this  and  that,  and  muttered  o*er 

A  thousand  things  connected  with  their  youth. 

And  told  old  stories  to  the  wondering  folks. 

Dull,  tedious  stories,  pointless  ererywhere. 

The  sun  shone  out ;  he  took  his  hat  and  staff. 

And  tottered  o'er  the  bleak  and  &ding  fields; 

The  children  followed  him,  and  gathered  flowrr:* ; 

(A  few  frail  autumn  Tiolets  were  left 

Along  the  sheltered  sides  of  sunny  hills;) 

They  tied  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole, 

And  then  ho  shouted  like  a  litUe  lad. 

And  chased  them  down  the  pathways,  but,  alaf^'— 

He  could  not  catch  the  youngest,  tiny  Bees, 

Who  tottered  as  she  ran  I    The  night  drew  near. 

And  be  came  home  a-eoughing  bitterly. 

Spent  and  exhausted  with  a  deadly  cold ! 

When  prayers  were  said,  he  knelt  with  all  the  re^t 

(A  thing  he  had  not  done  for  years  before,) 

And  said,  as  if  by  rote,  as  children  do, 

The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  and  when  he  w<*nt 

To  bed  that  night,  he  kissed  the  &raUy 

And  chattered  In  a  sweet  simplicity. 

Next  mom,  the  ground  was  knee-deep  in  the  ra<^w. 
And  he  could  walk  no  longer  in  the  fields, 
And  he  sat  down  and  wept  like  any  boy. 
Robbed  of  a  little  promised  holiday  I 
And  after  that,  the  old  familiar  fHcndit 
He  used  to  know,  the  babe  he  used  to  kiss. 
The  miniature  he  wore  around  his  neck, 
(It  was  his  dear  dead  wife's,)  were  all  forgot; 
Oblirion  wrapt  his  memory  in  a  shroud. 
And  laid  it  in  his  grare.    He  lingered  on 
Till  the  New  Year,  and  then  he  fell  asleep! 
The  gossips  bore  the  news  about  the  town. 
And  all  came  flocking  to  his  burial ; 
I  saw  him  in  his  coffin,  white  and  calm. 
His  hands  enfolded  on  his  aged  breast,        ^ 
Holding  a  little  bunch  of  winter  flowers! 
He  had  no  relatires  to  follow  him 
And  weep  around  his  grare ;  but,  standing  thcrt>. 
I  felt  the  old  relaUonshlp  of  Adam, 
And  turned  away  to  hide  my  gushing  tears. 
Praying  the  Lord  to  keep  me  through  my  youth, 
And  If  I  lirod,  to  watch  abore  my  age, 
.\nd  take  me  to  himself  in  Paradise! 


Iiufuiirs  ffiuguiint. 


!  HIST  TMII,  i^ii,  iEST  TMIil 


<%  C^tltltrsttit  SiUair, 


SUNG  BY  MISS  JULIA  DALY  IN  THE  OPERA  OP  GUY  MANNERING. 
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(Ml  1  rest  thee,  my  darling. 

The  time  it  shall  oome, 
When  thy  sleep  nhAll  be  broken 

By  tnunpet  and  dram : 
Then  rest  thoe,  my  darling. 

Oh !  sloep  while  you  may ; 
Vor  war  comes  with  manhood 

As  light  comes  with  day. 
Ohl  rest  thee,  babe,  fte. 


THXBD  VEIISB. 

Ohl  hark  .thee,  yonng  Henry, 

Thy  sire  is  a  knight, 
Thy  mother,  a  lady, 

So  lorely  and  bright ! 
The  hills  and  thn  dales 

From  von  tc»w'ni  that  I  see, 
They  all  shall  belong, 

My  yonng  Henry,  to  thee. 
Oh  I  rest  thee,  babe,  Ac 
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It  has  been  justly  objected,  with  regard  to 
the  pablic  idea  of  the  means  of  literary  culture 
in  our  country,  that  we  are  too  fond  of  building 
our  colleges  of  brick  and  stone,  instead  of  lay- 
ing their  more  solid  foundations  in  professors 
and  students.  We  certainly  do  practically  give 
our  assent  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  showy 
buildings  are  of  the  first  importance  in  our 
seminaries  of  learning,  able  teachers  only  of 
the  second.  Funds  that  would  bring  talent 
from  another  hemisphere,  or  call  it  into  action 
within  our  own  borders,  are  often  buried  in 
monstrous  fabrics,  which  wait  useless  for  years 
until  new  means  can  be  raised  for  filling  them 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  are  their  ulti- 
mate  object;  and  state  pride  is  strangely  grati- 
fied by  gazing  at  these  memorials  of  one  of  the 
many  blunders  of  our  materialism. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  educational  edifices  to 
which  no  such  objection  can  be  made.  T^e  log 
schoolhouse  in  the  deep  woods,  is  a  far  nobler 
proof  of  intellectual  aspiration  than  any  huge 
empty  college  building  of  them  all.  Its  gro- 
tesque outline  has,  for  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful 
patriot,  a  grace  that  mere  columns  and  arches 
can  neyer  give — the  grace  of  earnestness,  of  a 
purpose  truly  lofty  in  its  seeming  humility.  A 
log  schoolhouse  is  the  yeritable  temple  of  learn- 
ing and  religion,  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
paltry  ornament ;  devoted,  in  naked  simplicity, 
to  an  idea  which  is  its  consecration  and  its 
beauty.  **  Do  the  people  need  place  to  pray, 
and  calls  to  hear  His  word?"  says  Buskin,  in 
that  deHghtful  latest  book  of  his,*  *'  then  it  is 
no  Ume  for  smoothing  pillars  or  carving  pul- 
pits; let  us  first  have  enough  of  walls  and 
roofs" — and  no  doubt  a  truer  dignity  attends 
the  roughest  erection  that  has  a  truly  high 
purpose,  than  can  be  expressed  in  the  richest 

*  Th«  Sertn  Lunpi  of  Arohitectore. 


material  and  the  most  elaborate  forms  that 
mere  pride  and  vanity  can  compass  or  devise. 

And  this  is  not  mere  empty  talk  or  esthetio 
dreaming.  The  higher  and  more  perfect  the 
cultivation  of  mind  and  taste  which  the  Ameri- 
can traveller  carries  with  him  into  the  western 
country,  the  more  of  true  and  touching  beauty 
will  he  see  in  the  log  schoolhouse  that  greets 
him,  in  some  little  unexpected  clearing,  as  he 
takes  his  solitary  way  through  the  forest.  He 
has  passed,  it  may  be,  many  a  noble  farm, 
with  its  fenced  fields  and  ample  barns,  its 
woodlandB  resounding  with  the  axe,  and  its 
chambers  vocal  with  the  spinning-wheel;  he 
has  seen  the  owner  amid  his  labourers,  sharing 
or  directing  their  profitable  toil ;  he  has  sat  at 
hospitable  boards,  spread  with  the  luxury  of 
rural  comfort  thus  provided,  and  inspected 
mills  and  factories,  promising  as  Califomian 
rivers ;  but  all  this  had  reference  only  to  the 
material  and  the  perishable.  This  was  only 
the  body  whereof  that  uncouth  log  schoolhouse 
typifies  the  soul.  The  soul  can  do  without  the 
body,  but  the  body  becomes  a  loathsome  mass 
without  the  soul.  Indeed  all  this  smiling  plenty, 
this  warm  industry,  this  breathing  quiet,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  log  schoolhouse,  for  did  not  public 
spirit,  general  intelligence  and  piety  emanate 
from  that  humble  source  t 

We  will  not  say  that  as  soon  as  the  settler 
has  a  roof  over  his  head  he  thinks  of  a  school- 
house  in  which  public  meetings  may  be  held, 
for  in  truth  he  ascertains  the  probability  of 
such  a  building,  before  he  selects  a  site  for  his 
homestead.  As  soon  as  a  tree  is  felled,  a  school- 
house  is  thought  of,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood are  at  once,  and  for  once,  of  one  accord 
in  erecting  it.  It  is  a  rough  enough  thing  when 
it  is  done,  for  your  backwoodsman  looks  only 
to  the  main  point  in  everything,  and  dreams 
not  of  superfluity.    He  means  that  the  roof 
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shall  shed  rain,  and  the  piled  sides  keep  the 
wind  oat|  and  the  floor  afford  dry  footing.  He 
puts  in  windows  for  light,  and  benches  to  sit 
upon,  and  a  pulpit  or  rostrum  from  which  a 
speaker  may  be  well  heard.  Then  there  is  a 
great  stoye  for  the  long  winter,  and  sometimes, 
— ^not  always,  unfortunately, — some  shelter  for 
waiting  steeds.  But  a  thought  of  symmetry, 
of  smoothing,  of  decoration— i never  intrudes. 
Architecture,  which  begins  after  every  purpose 
of  mere  use  in  a  building  is  proyided  for,  is 
out  of  the  question  here.  Whoeyer  would  ad- 
mire the  log  schoolhouse,  must  bring  the  beauty 
in  his  own  mind. 

Tet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  so,  either.  Letting 
the  inside  go,  with  its  cave-like  roughness,  the 
outer  aspect  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  the 
beauty  which  the  artist  loves.     As  to  colour, 
nothing  can  be  finer,  after  a  year*s  mellowing. 
When  the  tender  spring  green  clothes  the  trees 
around  it,  its  rich  brown  and  gray  earthy  tints 
make  the  most  delicious  harmony,  and  its  un- 
dulating outlines  no  discord.     If  log  houses 
have  not  yet  come  well  into  pictures,  it  is  be- 
cause no   artistic  imagination  has  yet  been 
warmed  by  them.    We  remember  one,  in  a  pic- 
ture of  Cole's,  but  it  was  the  poorest,  nakedest 
thing  that  could  be,  more  literal  than  reality 
itself.     It  was  as  different  from  the  true — ^i.  e. 
the  ideal  log  house — as  a  builder's  draught  of 
the  Parthenon  from  a  Baffaelesque  picture  of 
it.     Such  cold  correctness  is  death  to  typical 
beauty,  for  it  does  not  recognise  a  soul  in  the 
inanimate.      The  painter  had  only  seen  log 
houses,  he  had  never  felt  them,  as  he  had  the 
woods  and  waters  that  he  painted  so  well.     A 
Daguerreotype  representation  of  a  log  house 
would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  libel, 
for  every  tint  of  earth  and  sky  has  peculiar 
business  in  a  true  picture  of  this  exquisitely 
characteristic  and  interesting  object  in  western 
scenery.     Buskin   talks   of  Paul   Veronese's 
painting,  not,  like  Landseer,  a  dog  '*  wrought 
out  with  exquisite  dexterity  of  handling,  and 
minute  Attention  to  all  the  accidents  of  curl 
and  gloss,  which  can  give  appearance  of  reality, 
while  the  hue  and  power  of  the  sunshine,  &c., 
are  utterly  neglected" — but  <<the  essence  of 
dog ;"  now  we  want  a  painter  who  can  give  us 
the  essence  of  log  house,  and  particularly  of 
log  schoolhouse,  or  we  would  as  soon  see  a 
wood-pile  painted.  That  the  Swiss  chalet  should 
have  proved  more  inspiring  to  American  paint- 
ers, shows  the  blinding  power  of  prejudice,  or 
the  illusion  of  strangeness ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
we  have  not  Alps  to  tower  above  our  primal 
edifices. 

The  enmity  felt  by  the  backwoodsman  against 
trees  too  often  exhibits  itself  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  schoolhouse,  which  ought  to  be  shaded  in 
summer,  and  shielded  in  winter,  by  the  pon- 


derous trunks  and  green  embracing  arms  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  generally  stands.  But,  ac- 
cepting literally  the  poet's  idea — "the  groves 
were  God's  first  temples,"  we  cut  down  the 
grove  to  make  our  temple,  yet  inconsistently 
"  clear"  the  space  about  it,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  the  necessary  fuel,  partly  to  make  the  place 
look  civilized !     It  is  hard  to  get  a  few  trees 
left  for  the  children  to  sit  under  in  the  summer 
noon-spell.   There  is  a  savage  rudeness  in  this, 
but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  leading  idea  of 
"subduing"  the  country,  and  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  putting  a  western  settler  in  a  passion, 
than  talking  to  him  about  sparing  a  few  trees, 
for  any  purpose.     He  will  plant  them,  per- 
haps, but  he  will  never  consent  to  leave  them 
standing  where  nature  placed  them.     When  he 
sits  in  the  schoolhouse  on  Sonday,  listening  to 
the  sermon  with  his  ears,  while  his  mind,  per- 
haps, strays  off  into  that  unseen  which  the 
week's  cares  and  toils  are  apt  to  banish,  or 
finds  itself  stiU  entangled  in  those  cares  and 
toils,  he  loves  to  look  through  the  windows,  or 
the  chinks,  at  the  distant  woods.   Distant,  they 
please  and  soothe  him ;  he  feels,  if  he  does  not 
hear,  their  soft  music;  he  sees  their  gentle 
waving,  and  appreciates  in  some  degree  the 
power  of  their  beauty ;  but  near,  the  associa- 
tion is  unpleasant.    His  hands  yet  ache  with 
the  week's  chopping,  which  must  be  forgotten 
that  Sunday  may  be  Sunday ;  and  the  vicinity 
of  huge  trunks  is  suggestive  only  of  labour.   A 
wide  bare  space  about  the  building  has,  to  his 
imagination,  the  dignity  of  a  field  of  triumph. 
It  seems  to  afford  sanction  to  the  Sabbath  repose. 
Within,  neither  paint  nor  plaster  interferes 
with    the    impression    of   absolute    rusticity. 
Desks  of  the  rudest  form  line  the  sides,  mak- 
ing a  hollow  oblong,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stands    the  stove,   surrounded   by  low,   long 
benches  for  the  little  ones.      On  week-days 
these  are  filled  with  pinafored  urchins,  who 
sit  most  of  the  time  gazing  at  the  pieces  of  sky 
they  can  discern  through  the  high  windows,  or 
playing  with  bits  of  stick  or  straw,  too  insigni- 
ficant to  attract  the  keen,  stem  eye  of  the 
master,  who  would  at  once  pounce  upon  a 
button  or  a  marble.    One  by  one  these  minims 
are  called  up  to  be  alphabetized,  or  spell  "  e-a-f, 
pussy,"   in  the  picture-book.      Spelling   and 
arithmetic  are  decidedly  the  favourite  studies  in 
most  district  schools ;  writing  is  troublesome, 
and  reading  is  expected  to  come  by  nature.    A 
half  wild,  half  plaintive  sound  fills  the  air,  the 
sound  of  recitation,  which  is  generally  an  irk- 
some business  on  both  sides,  the  teacher  too 
often  conscious  of   utter    incompetency   and 
hating  the  task,  the  pupil  feeling  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  teacher,  at  least  enough  to  t>e  cer- 
tain that  he  himself  is  in  hopeless  circum- 
stances as  far  as  "  book-lamin' "  is  concerned. 
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Oirls  and  boys  usually  wear  an  equally  sad 
countenance,  for  there  is  too  wide  a  chasm  be* 
tween  the  home  occupations  and  those  of  the 
school-room,  to  allow  any  familiarity  with  the 
themes  of  the  latter.  With  the  greater  part  of 
the  scholars  it  is  such  up-hill  work,  that  both 
they  and  their  parents  deserve  much  credit  for 
persisting  in  efforts,  the  result  of  which  is  dis- 
tant, at  least,  if  not  uncertain.  A  few  happy, 
bright  spirits  flash  out  in  spite  of  the  dull  in- 
fluences, and  they  are  apt  to  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  leaving  still  less  hope  for 
the  unready. 

The  disciplinary  part  has  reference  only  to 
behaviour,  delinquency  in  lessons  being  a  fault 
which  the  teacher  is  usually  too  honest  or 
too  sympathetic  to  visit  with  much  severity. 
High  offences  are  biting  apples,  rattling  nuts 
or  marbles,  singing,  whistling,  making  faces, 
pinching  and  scratching.  Cutting  the  desks 
and  benches  is  nominally  an  offence,  but  not 
often  punished,  because  it  can  be  done  without 
noise ;  once  in  a  while,  however,  a  confiscated 
knife  diversifies  the  row  of  nuts  and  apples  on 
the  teacher's  desk.  Modes  of  punishment  are 
ingeniously  varied.  To  be  put  on  the  boy's 
side  is  a  terrible  one  for  the  little  girls ;  to  hold 
up  a  slate,  formidable  to  either  sex.  Standing 
upon  the  bench,  or,  in  summer,  on  the  stove,  is 
equal  to  the  pillory,  especially  when,  as  is 
sometimes  practised,  the  whole  school  is  en- 
joined to  point  the  finger  at  the  delinquent. 
Minor  transgressions  are  occasionally  atoned 
for  by  wearing  a  piece  of  split  quill  on  the  top 
of  the  ear,  or  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
saddle-wise ;  or  carrying  pinned  to  the  back  or 
shoulder,  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  a  signifi- 
cant word  is  written.  The  rod  is  the  last  re- 
source, unless  the  teacher  gets  a  dislike  to 
some  unlucky  boy,  whose  smallest  fault  ever 
after  looms  large  on  his  jaundiced  eye.  As  it 
is  conscious  weakness  that  instinctively  has  re- 
course to  force,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  female  teachers  would  be  fondest  of  the 
use  of  the  rod,  and  experience  proves  the  fact. 
It  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  mental  power 
which  commands  respect.  The  master's  brow 
being  by  nature  more  terrible,  he  can  afford  to 
reserve  flagellation  for  great  occasions. 

If  the  absolute  knowledge  acquired  under 
these  circumstances  could  be  ascertained,  its 
amount  would  probably  be  so  small  as  to  seem 
dtsproportioned  even  to  these  simple  means. 
But  there  are  a  thousand  indirect  advantages, 
both  to  children  and  parents,  which  make 
themselves  evident  in  due  season,  so  that 
the  difference  between  children  who  go  to 
school  and  those  who  do  not,  is  as  patent  as  if 
the  teachers  were  Dr.  Arnolds  and  Hannah 
Mores.  This  general  result  is  all  that  the 
farmer  expects  or  wishes ;  he  is,  on  the  whole, 


rather  prejudiced  against  books,  like  other  un- 
educated people.  We  lately  heard  an  intelli- 
gent Russian  say,  that  children  are  sent  to  the 
public  schools  in  Russia  because  the  Emperor 
wishes  it;  the  parents  saying  that  they  consider 
what  is  learned,  beyond  counting  and  signing 
one's  name,  rather  a  disadvantage  than  a  good. 
The  rough,  hard-working  American  forms  the 
same  estimate ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  won- 
dered at,  nhen  we  see  highly  instructed  people, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  full  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  of  cultivation,  adopting  these 
unenlightened  sentiments.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  men,  not  only  of  education  but 
of  learning,  once  transplanted  to  the  woods, 
and  forced  into  the  hard  struggle  for  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life  which  occupies  both  head 
and  hands  there,  are  found  to  let  their  children 
grow  up  without  even  the  cultivation  within 
their  reach ;  so  that  among  the  most  boorish  of 
western  youth,  we  see  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  those  who  possess  the  power  of  impart- 
ing the  best  instruction.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  transplanted  Europeans, 
certainly,  but  it  is  not  inapplicable  to  many  of 
our  own  countrymen  from  the  Eastern  States. 

In  the  Sabbath  exercises  the  parents  take 
their  own  personal  share  of  the  log  school- 
house,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them 
assemble;  hard,  knotty,  rough,  bashful  and 
solemn,  all  clean  washed  and  dressed,  though 
carrying  the  week's  atmosphere  of  toil  about 
them,  even  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  The  sexes 
are  divided,  but  sit  facing  each  other,  and  the 
low  benches,  on  week-days  appropriated  to 
bread-and-milk  scholars,  are  in  meeting  occu- 
pied by  mothers,  with  babies  and  younglings 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  space  for 
manifold  evolutions  more  amusing  than  edify- 
ing. There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  extreme 
formality  and  familiarity  on  these  occasions. 
Countenances  wear  an  unconscious  and  forbid- 
ding gravity,  as  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  beaux  and  belles,  look  each  other 
full  in  the  face  across  the  house ;  but  if  a  baby 
is  troublesome,  the  father  will  go  and  take  it 
from  the  mother,  and  returning  gravely  to  his 
seat,  toss  it  and  play  with  it  awhile  and  then 
carry  it  back  again.  Children  go  into  the  pas- 
sage for  a  drink;  dogs  sit  gazing  up  at  the 
preacher,  and  fall  asleep  like  Christians  if  the 
day  is  warm ;  the  speaker  stops  sometimes  to 
give  directions  about  matters  that  need  atten- 
tion, or  even  points  his  sermon  directly  at  some 
individual  whose  connexion  with  it  is  well 
known. 

We  remember  an  occasion  when  the  preacher 
b^gan  his  discourse  by  a  considerable  disserta- 
tion on  controversy,  declaring  his  dislike  to  it, 
and  appealing  to  his  auditors  for  confirmation 
of  his  assertion  that  he  had  always  avoided  it 
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After  spending  some  fifteen  minntes  on  this 
topic,  he  announced  that  he  had  been  request- 
ed by  a  person  then  present  to  preach  from  a 
certain  text,  which  he  forthwith  read,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  person  by  name,  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  text  he  meant.  An  affirmative  answer 
having  been  given  by  a  deep  bass  voice  in  a 
far  comer,  the  speaker  read  some  twenty  verses 
by  way  of  context,  adding  that  if  any  person 
present  wished  him  to  read  more  li%  would  do 
BO,  and  upon  request  he  proceeded  to  read 
several  verses  more.  Now  preparing  seriously 
for  the  work,  by  coughing,  &c.,  he  drew  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  by  saying  that  there 
were  only  two  kinds  of  isnu  that  he  contended 
with — devilism  and  manism;  but  that  if  the 
gentleman  who  had  selected  the  text  found 
Universalism  in  it,  he  was  willing,  for  truth's 
sake,  to  show  him  his  error.  He  thought  some 
people  present  would  open  their  eyes,  when 
they  found  how  little  of  that  doctrine  the  pas- 
sage in  question  really  contained.  He  did  not 
mean  to  back  up  his  text  with  other  portions 
of  Scripture ;  it  could  stand  on  its  own  legs. 
He  came  **  neither  to  criticise,  ridicule,  or 
blackguard  anybody,"  but  thought  he  was 
right,  and  was  willing  to  be  shown  if  he  was 
wrong.  About  half  an  hour  had  now  elapsed, 
yet  the  sermon  was  not  fairly  begun.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  yet,  however,  for  he  went 
on  more  than  an  hour  longer,  warming  with  a 
feeling  of  success,  and  ever  and  anon  casting 
triumphant  glances  at  the  comer  where  sat  his 
opponents,  as  he  felt  that  he  had  given  a  home 
thrust  to  their  theological  errors.  This  sermon 
was  much  praised,  and  pronounced  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  day  the  most  powerful 
discourse  he  had  ever  heard. 

This  sketch,  however,  represents  an  indi- 
vidual, not  a  class.  Ambition  is  not  the  pulpit 
vice  of  the  woods,  and  sermons  are  usually  of 
the  hortatory  character,  delivered  with  great 
fervour.  It  must  be  confessed  that  doctrinal 
sermons  win  the  most  respect,  and  are  most 
talked  about ;  exhortation  is  deemed  common- 
place in  comparison — mere  milk  for  babes.  A 
sermon  on  original  sin,  which  asserted  that  in- 
fants of  a  day  might  be  damned,  and  that  souls 
in  blessedness  would  be  able  to  rejoice  over 
the  eternal  misery  of  those  they  loved  best, 
because  it  vindicated  Almighty  justice,  gave 
great,  though  perhaps  not  general  satisfaction. 
**AhI  wasn't  it  elegant!"  we  heard  a  good 
woman  say,  coming  out ;  "  I  haven't  heard  such 
a  sermon  since  I  came  f^om  the  East!" 

The  public  taste  turning  thus  toward  knotty 
points  of  divinity,  the  preachers,  whose  employ- 
ment depends  upon  their  aoceptableness,  natu- 
rally make  polemics  a  large  part  of  their  little 
reading — an  unhappy  result,  considering  the 
very  little  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  among 


nninstmcted  people  by  controvendal  preach- 
ing.   The  pulpit  is  the  most  efficient  instructor 
of  the  people,  on  other  subjects  besides  religion, 
and  the  advance  in  general  intelligence  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  competency  of 
those  who  undertake  the  dispensation  of  ethical 
truth.     It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  knowledge  should  be  added  to  seal,  in 
those  who  go  westward  in  the  hope  of  doing 
good.     Too  many  who  go  are  deficient  in  both, 
and  no  one  who  has  lived  there  will  doubt  that 
the  harm  done,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  such, 
is  incalculable;    but  there  is  another  class 
whose  persuasions*  to  religion,  though  honestly 
meant,  lead  only  to  superstition  and  outward 
observance,  too  common  everywhere,  but  espe- 
cially destructive  in  their  influence  on  true 
piety  in  unenlightened  communities.     A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  religious  teachers  who 
officiate,  self-elected,  in  the  western  wilds,  are 
behind  those  they  teach  in  general  intelligence, 
and  not  much  above  them  in  familiarity  with 
religious  topics,  though  they  may  possess  a 
great  flow  of  words,  which  pass  for  signs  of 
ideas,  but  are  not  such,  as  it  regards  either 
party.      Some  sermons  are  mere  strings  of 
Scriptural  phrases  and  well-known  texts,  often 
curiously  wrenched  from  their  authorized  mean- 
ing, to  favour  the  purpose  of  the  hour.     The 
idea  on  these  occasions  seems  to  be,  that  the 
people   are  to  be    touched,  moved,   excited, 
frightened,  or  persuaded  into  an  interest  in 
religion,  by  any   and  every  means  that  the 
Scriptures  afford,  and  with  so  good  a  purpose 
it  is  lawful  to  make  them  afford  whatever  may 
promise  to  be  effectual.    Griesbach  and  Rosen- 
miiller  would  stare  at  some  of  the  glosses  of 
our  sealous  preachers,  and  the  learned  Rabbi 
who  has  been  lecturing  among  us  would  find 
his  metaphysics  far  outdone  in  sub  til  ty,  by 
certain  constructions  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tories, which  read  with  such  grave  simplicity 
and  directness  to  the  unlearned. 

With  all  deductions,  however,  an  immense 
amount  of  good  is  done  in  various  ways.  Even 
when  the  preacher  is  deficient,  the  hearers  ex- 
tract good  in  some  shape  from  his  blind  teach- 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  seeking  for  good,  they  find 
it  whether  it  is  brought  them  or  not.  Who  can 
reckon  the  value  of  the  rest,  the  change  of 
thought,  the  neat  dress,  the  quiet,  the  holy  as- 
sociations, which  the  Sabbath  day  brings  with 
it  in  the -country!  A  few  persons  are  found 
who  make  it  rather  a  point  to  be  seen  in  their 
fields  at  work,  or  in  the  woods  shooting,  on 
that  day;  but  there  is  a  broad  line  between 
them  and  all  good  citixens,  for  these  habits  are 
invariably  found  associated  with  irregular 
ones  in  other  respects.  The  best  touchstone  of 
valuable  citizenship  is  found  in  the  log  school- 
house.     He  who  feels  no  interest  in  that,  feeU 
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none  in  anything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  conunnnity. 

The  Sunday-school  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  all  the  occupations  of  the  school- 
house,  but  it  would  require  the  graphic  power 
of  a  Hogarth  to  describe  it  worthily.  As  there 
is  no  rod,  and  no  authority  but  one  founded  on 
sentiment)  the  erratic  genius  of  the  West  has 
full  scope.  The  youth  who  would  on  week-days 
tell  his  teacher — "Scoldin*  don't  hurt  none — 
whippin'  don't  last  long — and  kill  me  you 
darsrCt  /"  would  not  probably  be  very  lamb- 
like under  the  instructions  of  the  Sabbath; 
and  the  very  proposition  to  teach  for  loye,  and 
not  for  money,  puts  every  one  on  his  guard. 
They  cannot  exactly  see  the  trap,  but  they  are 
pretty  sure  there  is  one  I  Something  very  like 
bribery  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  the  class  of  scholars  whom  it  is 
most  desirable  to  persuade — the  children  of 
parents  who  do  not  frequent  the  schoolhouse. 
Some  of  these  hardly  know  the  Bible  by  name, 
and  others  have  heard  it  only  scoffed  at.  But  re- 
ligious teaching  often  exerts  a  wonderful  power 
even  over  such,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  con- 
verted to  a  faith  in  disinterested  benevolence 
at  least.  The  labour  of  teaching  them  is  quite 
equal  to  that  required  for  teaching  in  Ceylon, 
according  to  Dr.  Poor;  and  the  good  mis- 
sionary's whole  description  of  the  mission 
schools  in  that  far  land,  reminded  us  very 
much  of  certain  western  experiences. 

Besides  the  uses  we  have  mentioned,  the 
schoolhouse  is  the  theatre  of  the  singing-school, 
80  dear  to  country  beaux  and  belles ;  of  the 
spelling-school,  as  exciting  as  a  vaudeville ;  of 
all  sorts  of  shows  and  lectures,  expositions  and 
orations.  Even  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  found  possible  within  those  rude 
walls,  and  incense  has  won  its  way  through  the 
chinks  of  warped  oak  shingles  to  the  sky.  The 
most  numerous  sects  are  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  unrepre- 
sented. We  remember  a  Quaker  sermon  on  a 
certain  occasion,  which  produced  perhaps  as 
great  a  sensation  as  any  doctrinal  discourse  of 
them  ally  though  it  partook  very  little  of  theo- 
logy. 

We  had  occasionally  met  for  public  worship, 
in  a  lonely  schoolhouse  on  the  border  of  the 
forest,  where  four  roads  crossed,  and  where, 
in  winter,  a  flooring  of  chips  showed  that  the 
seekers  after  learning  were  not  behindhand  in 
consuming  the  woods  as  fast  as  their  great  stove 
would  assist  them.  This  primitive  temple,  with 
its  notched  desks  and  gashed  benches,  was  used 
in  tarn  by  religionists  of  every  shade  of  belief 
and  no  belief;  even  the  Mormons  had  expounded 
their  Golden  Bible  (by  some  of  the  neighbours, 
believed  to  have  been  typified  by  the  Golden 
Calf  which  led  the  people  astray  in  old  times), 


from  its  crasy  platform,  and  a  rough-looking 
gentleman,  in  a  plaid  neckcloth,  had  during  a 
whole  evening  thumped  the  teacher's  desk  till 
it  quivered  again,  in  his  endeavours  to  prove 
all  religion  a  device  for  the  better  subjection  of 
the  people.  A  Sunday-school  had  been  main- 
tained here  for  some  time,  at  no  small  cost  to 
the  good  laymen  who  conducted  it;  for  they 
were  obliged,  in  winter,  to  precede  their  icho- 
lars  by  at  least  an  hour,  and  make  the  fire  and 
arrange  the  room,  lest  some  petty  discomfort 
should  prove  an  excuse  for  absence  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  they  were  most  desirous  of  bene- 
fiting. Here,  too,  were  singing-schools  held, 
and  spelling-schools,  and  other  solemnities  re- 
quiring space  and  benches ;  and  the  log  school- 
house,  spite  of  its  rough  aspect,  was,  as  usual, 
a  building  in  much  request  and  high  esteem. 

There  was  no  ^<  stated  preaching"  in  it  on 
Sundays,  but  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions seemed  to  know  by  intuition  or  mag- 
netism when  it  would  be  available,  and  their 
appointments  dovetailed  so  nicely  that  its  so- 
called  pulpit  was  seldom  unoccupied  at  the 
hours  of  divine  service.  Once  only,  within  the 
memory  of  <*the  oldest  inhabitant,"  did  ten 
o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  find  the  people  as- 
sembled,— the  wagons  tied  outside,  with  their 
seats  turned  down  as  a  precaution  against  fall- 
ing skies,  and  their  patient  steeds  chewing 
"post-meat"  for  recreation — and  no  preacher 
forthcoming.  A  sort  of  extempore,  self-consti- 
tuted deacon,  after  much  solemn  whispering 
with  the  grave-looking  farmers  who  sat  near 
him,  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  with  a 
sort  of  nervous  slowness,  and  much  looking  at 
the  door.  A  restless  pause  followed,  and  then 
the  deacon  gave  out  another  hymn,  in  six 
verses,  with  a  repeat;  this  occupied  a  conve- 
nient portion  of  time,  and  then  came  another 
fidgety  silence,  during  which,  some  of  the 
lighter  members  slipped  out,  and  several  of 
the  children  went  to  the  pail  outside  the  door 
for  a  drink.  The  deacon  then  offered  to  read 
a  chapter,  and  proposed  if  the  clergyman  did 
not  arrive  at  that  time,  that  some  of  the  bre- 
thren should  "make  a  few  remarks."  The 
chapter  was  read,  and  the  remarks  duly  in- 
vited ;  but  this  only  made  the  silence  deeper ; 
indeed,  it  was  such  that  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop. 

Nobody  belonging  to  the  town  seemed  to  have 
anything  on  his  mind,  and  after  a  little  pause, 
there  were  evident  symptoms  of  a  natural  dis- 
solution of  the  meeting;  when  a  Quakeress, 
who  was  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  laid 
aside  her  close  bonnet,  and  standing  up,  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  assembly  a  fair  and 
calm  face,  on  which  sat  the  holy  smile  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  confidence.  All  was  hushed,  for 
such  a  look  has  an  irresistible  charm. 
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**  M7  friends/'  she  began,  with  a  sweet,  so- 
lemn tone,  between  entreaty  and  reproof,  **  since 
yon  are  disappointed  with  regard  to  your  mi- 
nister, perhaps  yon  will  be  willing  to  hear  a 
few  words  from  one  who,  though  personally  a 
stranger,  feels  a  trne  interest  in  you,  and  who 
would  fain  help  you  forward,  even  ever  so 
little,  in  the  religious  life.  Your  desire  to  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  you,  shows  that  you 
are,  at  least  in  some  measure,  seeking  that 
life,  and  my  mind  has  been  drawn  towards  you 
as  I  observed  the  dependence  you  seemed  to 
feel  on  the  ministrations  of  the  person  expected. 
It  has  certainly  seemed  strange  to  me  that  so 
much  uneasiness  and  commotion  should  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  a  particular 
person  to  conduct  your  worship.  'God  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must'  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit.'  Now  you,  every  one  of 
you,  brought  with  you  to  this  house  this  morn- 
ing a  spirit,  in  and  by  which  alone  you  can 
worship  acceptably.  You  have  here  before 
you  the  book  containing  the  revealed  word,  in 
which  you  could  find  wherewithal  to  direct  and 
govern  your  thoughts  on  this  occasion;  why 
then  should  the  absence  of  any  mere  man  in- 


terfere with  your  purpose  of  worship,  and 
leave  your  minds  unquiet  and  your  thoughts 
wandering?" 

Thus  the  gentle  monitor  opened  her  truly 
extempore  sermon,  and,  passing  from  one  topic 
to  another  as  she  proceeded  with  her  remon- 
strance, she  touched  on  many  points  of  scrip- 
ture and  of  practical  religion,  until  her  au- 
dience forgot  their  disappointment,  or  remem- 
bered it  only  to  rejoice  at  it.  The  prejudice 
against  a  woman's  pretending  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic, though  peculiarly  strong  among  coarse  and 
unlettered  people,  melted  before  the  feminine 
grace  and  modesty  with  which  the  speaker  was 
so  largely  endowed ;  and  when  she  finished,  and 
resumed  her  seat  and  her  bonnet,  there  were 
few  present  who  would  not  gladly  have  agreed 
to  hear  her  every  Sunday.  How  they  would 
have  relished  her  silence,  or  whether  her  argu- 
ments had  done  anything  towards  convincing 
them  that  the  heart  may  worship  though  no 
word  be  spoken,  we  can  only  conjecture;  for 
before  another  Sabbath,  the  persuasive  eye  and 
voice  had  departed  on  some  mission  to  the  far- 
ther West,  and  we  never  again  enjoyed  her 
ministry  of  love  in  The  Loo  Schoolhouss. 
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THE  SICK  GIRL'S  PRAYER  FOR  SPRING. 


B  T     G.     O.     r  0  8  T  B  K. 


Lm-BKIATHIKO  spirit  1  why  thy  spell  delay, 
Veiling  tli^  radiant  form  in  mist  and  cloud? 

How,  tbrongh  the  winter  hours  so  numb  and  gray, 
Hy  gasping  heart  for  thee  has  called  aloud — 
Struggling  in  sick  despair  beneath  the  shroud 

Already  binding  up  my  limbs  in  death, 
While  yet  my  Tcins,  with  life's  rich  blood  endowed, 

Tingle  with  exquisite  sensation,  and  my  breath 

With  its  Tolttptuous  pants  my  brain  bewildcreth  I 

Oh,  Spring,  come  breathe  on  me  I    I  cannot  di^~ 
So  young— so  loving  this  bright  world— so  full 

Of  hope's  heart-incrnse  all  unshed  I    Oh  why, 
Like  tender  flowers  that  wayside  truants  pull. 
Whom  sunny  paths  allure  too  long  from  school. 

And  barter  them  for  kisses — must  my  bloom, 
False  emblem  of  a  life  all  beautiful, 

Fade  in  the  coldness  of  Death's  icy  gloom. 

And  my  just  budding  being  wither  in  the  tombl 

Ah,  fragile  frame,  Uiat  onee  was  fair  and  strong— 
ThrilllDg  with  life  as  brare  cathedral  aisles 

Tremble  beneath  the  flood  of  mighty  song- 
Fail  me  not  yet  I    Till  spring  creatiTe  smiles, 
Balmy  with  odorous  he^th  from  thousand  Isles, 

Still  the  (aint  warfare  hour  by  hour  delay  I 
Perchance  the  power  that  wins  with  sweetest  wiles 

The  rose  from  winter's  spell,  and  bids  replay 

Its  perftune*haimted  lift^  will  let  me  also  stay. 


Oh,  God  I  that  I  should  die  and  love  sot  I— pass. 
With  the  frill  fountains  of  my  heart  all  sealed. 

Into  the  realm  of  nothingness.    Alas, 
That  lift  to  me  should  e>r  hare  been  revealed. 
If  nnenjoyed  the  grant  must  be  repealed  I 

Alas,  that  I  must  die,  while  all  around 
I  se«s  protected  by  some  viewless  shield. 

The  middle-aged,  the  old,  with  white  hairs  crowiMd, 

Amid  Death's  arrowy  storm  stand  safe  withont  a  woandl 

'Tis  but  a  horrid  dream— eomo  phantom  flemi. 
Beckoning  with  grisly  hand  my  frighted  soul 

To  thoughts  of  madness.    Henceforth  I  am  weaned 
From  such  weak  baby-visions,  that  onee  stole 
The  colour  from  my  cheek,  and  the  control 

Of  my  own  being  from  mysel£    Away  I 
For  me  not  yet  the  clamorous  bell  shall  toll — 

Death's  pulse,  whose  beating  heralds  but  decay — 

For  me  still  throbs  the  life  of  many  a  golden  day. 

Ah  mel  what  sudden  pang  darts  through  my  fruoa. 
Wrenching  each  wasted  nerve  to  torture  I    Slow 

Along  my  veins,  like  an  expiring  flame, 
I  feel  the  thick  blood  scarcely  come  and  go, 
While  o'er  me,  like  sharp  flakes  of  stinging  enow, 

A  choking  vi^Mur  fklls.    Hy  eyes  are  dim— 
My  weary  heart  stands  still— and  fUnt  and  low 

With  dying  agnny  my  senses  swim— 

Farewell,  oh  earth  and  life  I  God  calls  me  unto  Wim  r 
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OB   INCIDENTS   IN   THE   REVOLUTIONARY   WAR. 


BT  THB  AUTROB  OT  "  TBI  DOOTOB'S  THIBD  PATHNT." 


Dn>  my  reader  ever  see  an  ''Indian  sum- 
mer," as  we,  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  witness  it  every  autumn?  It 
comes  late  in  autumn,  after  the  rich  glories  of 
summer  are  past — after  the  trees  have  yielded 
their  fruits,  and  their  foliage  is  either  gone  or 
touched  and  painted  by  the  frosts.  The  sky 
wears  a  robe  of  softest  blue,  and  the  most  de- 
licious haze  rests  upon  the  landscape ;  the 
winds  sleep,  and  the  clouds  float  like  piles  of 
pearl,  crested  and  fluted  and  polished;  and 
though  the  green  of  nature  is  faded,  yet  Nature 
herself  is  robed  in  a  loveliness,  calm  and  inde- 
scribable. It  is  Summer,  giving  us  her  last 
smiles,  ere  she  falls  into  the  cold  grave  which 
Winter  will  dig,  covering  up  her  children  in  a 
winding-sheet  of  snow,  and  transfixing  her 
streams  with  his  cold,  icy  spear.  This  short 
period  used  to  be  seized  upon  by  the  Indian  to 
complete  whatever  might  be  necessary  about 
his  vrigwam  or  traps,  or  preparation  for  winter. 
Hence  it  has  always  been  called  **  the  Indian 
summer."  The  squirrels  come  out  and  do  their 
last  foraging;  the  wild  fowls  take  their  last 
looks  upon  the  northern  lakes  before  leaving, 
and  the  timid  deer  comes  out  of  the  forest  to 
graze  In  the  warm  sun,  ere  he  exchanges  his 
summer  diet  for  bushes  and  shoots. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
November,  1766,  on  one  of  these  lovely  days, 
that  a  canoe  was  seen  coming  down  the  Pis- 
cataqua  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  making 
towards  the  then  little  town  of  Portsmouth. 
The  canoe  was  made  of  a  single  pine  tree,  and 
though  she  moved  slowly  and  heavily,  yet  she 
was  not  ungraceful.  In  her  bow  was  stuck  the 
waving  branch,  fresh  from  a  young  pine ;  and 
in  the  stem  sat  a  youth  alone,  about  twenty 
ye&rs  old.  He  was  dressed  in  homespun  and 
home-made  clothes,  with  a  beaver-skin  cap, 
around  which  was  a  black  piece  of  crape, 
which  hung  streaming  out  behind.  On  his 
arms,  just  above  each  elbow,  was  another  huge 
strip  of  old  crape.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
in  deep  mourning,  or  at  least  afi^ecting  to  be. 
He  landed  just  above  the  village,  drew  his 
canoe  out  of  the  water,  f|pd  made  his  way  into 
the  town.  Hardly  had  he  entered  it,  before  he 
met  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  tripping 
her  way  hastily  along  the  street,  with  a  large 


portfolio  in  her  arms.  H#  hardly  noticed  her, 
till  she  half  paused,  and  with  a  comical  look 
said, 

''So,  Henry  Buel,  you  have  come  to  be  a 
fool  with  the  rest  of  us  I" 
"Why,  Kitty!  is  that  you?" 
"  It's  me,  or  my  ghost.     But  what  are  you 
here  for  ?" 

"Why,  to  attend  the  funeral,  to  be  sure.  I 
have  come  down  out  of  the  woods  to  bury  the 
dead,"  and  then  added  in  a  low  voice,  "may- 
be to  see  a  resurrection,  too  I" 

"  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are !  I  suppose 
you  would  go  further  to  see  this  mock  funeral, 
than  if  all  the  rest  of  us  should  die,  or  even  kill 
ourselves  for  your  sport  I" 

"Now  don't  be  trying  that  to  see,  Kitty. 
But  where  are  you  going  so  early  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  am  going  wilii  my  father.  But  you 
are  such  a  whig  that  I'm  afraid  to  tell  you  any- 
thing. But  my  father  is  going  to  his  'log 
cottage,'  as  he  calls  it,  till  these  times  have 
gone  past,  and  the  people  are  ready  to  obey 
the  Bible  and  honour  the  King,  as  you  Puri- 
tans might  read,  if  you  chose  I" 

"Well,  we  won't  quarrel  now,  dear  Kitty, 
because  I  know  you  think  just  as  I  do  about 
these  things — and — " 

"  You  don't  know  any  such  thing,  Mr.  Henry 
Buel,"  and  she  tossed  her  pretty  head  most 
scornfully.  "Whether  I  do  or  not,"  she  added 
after  a  pause,  "I  am  glad  thi^  my  poor  father 
is  going  where  he  won't  be  so  vexed,  and  where 
none  of  you  naughty  whigs  can  find  him." 

"  He  must  go  a  great  way  off,  if  he  means  to 
get  rid  of  one — at  any  rate." 

The  beautiful  girl  blushed,  stammered  some- 
thing, shook  her  little  hand  and  went  on  her 
way.  Just  then  the  sun  began  to  peep  from 
the  east,  and  the  moment  his  golden  form  was 
seen,  the  bells  from  the  town  began  to  toll 
slowly  and  solemnly.  Black  ribands  were  hung 
on  the  door  handles,  and  muffled  drums  began 
to  beat.  At  an  early  hour  the  crowds  began 
to  assemble  near  the  old  court  house,  and  long 
before  noon,  it  seemed  as  if  "everybody"  was 
there.  It  was  the  day  appointed  by  Royal 
Proclamation,  for  the  first  distribution  of  the 
ttamp  paper,  forced  upon  the  Colonies  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  so  indignantly  rc^jeoted 
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by  the  Colonies.  The  countenanees  of  ftll 
evinced  trouble,  fear,  and  a  scowl  of  daring. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  marshals  had  formed 
the  procession.  The  pall-bearers  had  gone  into 
the  court-house,  and  all  stood  silent.  All  had 
some  grave  badge  of  mourning  about  their  per- 
sons. The  bells  had  not  stopped  tolling  since 
sunrise.  Presently  there  came  out,  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  men,  a  new  bier,  on  which  was 
placed  a  superb  coffin.  It  was  richly  orna- 
mented, with  a  drooping  eagle,  spreading  his 
feeble  wings  over  it««  On  the  coffin-lid,  in  large 
letters,  was  printed  "  liberty,  aokd  cxlv. 
TEARS,"  dating  her  birth  in  1620,  at  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  With  slow 
tread,  and  muffled  drum,  and  tolling  bell,  the 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  grave,  and  let  down 
gently,  amid  the  firing  of  minute  guns.  After 
resting  in  the  grave,  an  oration  was  pronounced 
over  this  friend  of  the  people,  eloquent  and 
stirring,  and  terribly  severe  upon  the  authors 
of  her  death.  Scarcely  had  the  oration  closed, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  fill  up  the  grave, 
when  our  young  canoe-man  leaped  up  on  the 
dirt  which  came  out  of  the  grave  and  cried, 

"Hold,  hold!  I  see  her  move  I  She  ain't 
dead  yet !  She's  only  taken  too  much  of  their 
doctor-stuff!  She's  just  awaking !  Don't  bury 
her!" 

Like  wildfire  the  spark  caught  and  spread. 
There  was  a  loud  shout,  and  up  came  the 
coffin.  The  drums  struck  up  a  lively  beat, 
the  procession  was  re-formed,  the  badges  were 
torn  off  the  arms  and  thrown  into  the  grave ; 
the  bells  rang  aloud  with  a  merry  peal,  and 
**  LIBERTY  revived"  was  hastily  scrawled  and 
stuck  over  the  coffin,  while  the  multitudes 
marched  and  shouted  through  the  streets.  The 
young  man  who  applied  the  torch  at  the  right 
moment,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  was 
pressed  into  the  selectest  of  the  company,  and 
became  at  once  quite  a  hero.  He  bore  it  all 
very  meekly,  and  the  ladies  all  declared  the 
young  fellow  waS  better  educated  than  he  was 
dressed.  The  day  was  closed  with  a  great 
snpper,  at  which  all  partook  who  chose,  with 
patriotic  speeches,  sentiments,  and  prophecies 
as  to  the  future.  At  a  late  hour,  Henry  Buel 
sought  his  canoe,  and  leaving  the  town  far 
behind,  paddled  far  up  the  beautiful  Plscata- 
qua — ^now  starlit  in  the  centre,  and  shaded  by 
overhanging  trees  on  either  bank. 

Several  years  after  this  event,  a  part  of  the 
army  under  General  Gates  was  encamped  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  Burgoyne,  previous  to  the  battle  in 
which  he  surrendered.  It  was  a  small  number 
of  men  who  were  selected  especially  to  take 
the  post  of  observation.  As  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  Indians,  it  was  also  a  post 
of  danger.    They  were  encamped  on  a  side 


hill,  sloping  eastward,  down  to  the  river.  On 
the  north  and  south  the  country  had  been 
cleared  up ;  but  on  the  west  lay  a  forest,  unex- 
plored, and  which  reached  back  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  When  the  new-made  soldier  first  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  he  saw  what  seemed  to  be 
careless  gaiety  and  leisure ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  behind  the  most  glittering  uniforms  and 
parades,  there  were  such  things  as  poor  and 
insufficient  food,  lodgings  on  the  cold  ground, 
without  a  covering,  wounds  that  were  not 
dressed,  sickness  without  nursing,  and  dis- 
tresses without  aUoviation,  and  often  without 
compassion.  Every  selfish  feeling  of  the  heart 
had  full  play.  There  were  watchings  andmarch- 
ings  amid  autumnal  storms  and  winter  sleet, 
and  often  the  officers  were  unfeeling,  and  even 
inhuman.  About  mid-day,  a  solitary  soldier 
was  seen  returning  to  the  camp,  without  arms 
of  any  kind.  He  had  been  off  to  a  log  iiouse 
almost  four  miles  distant,  but  why  he  had  been 
there  no  one  knew.  He  was  thoughtful,  sober, 
and  apparently  greatly  perplexed.  He  was  a 
noble  fellow,  commonly  known  as  *^the  Puri- 
tan," because  he  read  his  Bible  regularly, 
never  used  profane  language,  never  drank,  and 
never  quarrelled.  Yet  all  knew  that  he  was 
no  coward.  In  the  daily  drill,  leaping  ditches 
and  fences,  carrying  burdens,  firing  at  the 
target,  or  acting  the  scout,  he  had  no  superior. 
For  the  last  few  days  there  had  been  quite  a 
stir  in  the  little  encampment,  by  a  danger,  new 
and  mysterious.  It  was  found  that  the  sentinel 
at  the  stand  near  the  woods,  on  the  west,  had 
been  missing  every  night.  No  traces  of  him 
were  to  be  found.  They  could  not  have  de- 
serted, because  the  patrols  at  the  north  and 
south  would  have  intercepted  them,  and  because 
they  would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  penetrate  an 
interminable  forest  on  the  west.  Some  of  them, 
too,  were  such  characters  as  would  never  desert 
For  nearly  a  dozen  nights,  the  sentinel  had 
thus  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  men  were 
not  ashamed  to  refuse  to  take  the  post.  Some 
thought  the  Evil  One  had  too  much  to  do  with 
it.  The  humane  but  perplexed  commander 
ne^t  called  for  volunteers,  and  none  but  the 
bravest  offered  themselves.  But  the  result  was 
the  same.  No  braver  men  lived  than  some  who 
were  thus  taken  away.  As  the  soldier  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  slowly  bent  his  steps  towards 
his  tent,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  was 
met  by  his  Captain,  with  a  face  hardly  less 
anxious.     He  thus  addressed  him : 

*♦  Well,  Buel,  you  have  got  back  quick.  Have 
you  made  any  discovery  ?  Our  Colonel  is  con- 
founded, and  relies  on  you  to  ferret  out  the 
mystery,  and  intimates  that  it  will  be  as  good 
as  a  captain's  commifsion,  if  you  can  do  it." 

*'  Truce  to  his  intimations,  Captain.  I  have 
obtained  no  great  light,  and  yet  enough  to 
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help  me  form  a  theory.    I  have  determined  to 
Tolonteer  to  stand  sentinel  to-night,  proTided 
the  Colonel  will  let  me  make  mj  own  condi- 
tions." 
"  What  are  these  T'' 

'*  I  will  name  them  before  my  comrades  when 

we  master." 

*«  Very  well." 

Just  before  night,  the  little  company  were 

paraded,  and  Tolunteers  for  the  forlorn  post 

were  called  for.     Bael  at  once  stepped  oat  of 

the  ranks  and  said,  **  I  will  take  the  post,  on 

three  conditions.     That  there  is  a  mysterious 

and  certain  danger,  is  yery  plain.     That  we 

u-e  all  afraid  to  take  the  stand,  is  equally 

plain.     I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  forfeit 

the  character  of  a  soldier,  if  I  insist  on  my 

conditions." 

"Name  them." 

"  First,  my  post  shall  be  nearer  the  woods ; 
that  is,  I  will  haye  four  trees  this  side  of  me, 
instead  of  haying  them  all  to  the  west  of  me." 
**  Well,  I  think  the  Colonel  won't  object  to 
that."  a 

*'  Second,  that  I  may  blacken  the  barrel  and 
bayonet  of  my  gun." 
"  I  think  too,  that  may  be  allowed." 
"  Third,  that  I  may  whistle  on  my  post." 
"  Whigtle  on  your  post!    A  sentinel  lohiatU  on 
kUpottr 

*'  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  just  so,  and  I  deem  this  so 
essential  to  my  safety,  that  I  cannot  yolnnteer 
without  it" 

"  Stand  to  your  arms,"  shouted  the  Captain, 
and  tamed  upon  his  heel  for  the  quarters  of 
the  commander.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
and  dismissed  the  company.  **  Buel,"  said  he, 
after  the  men  had  retired,  '*I  belieye  you  or 
the  Colonel,  or  both,  are  craiy,  or  fools,  and 
perhaps  both.  The  Colonel  says  you  may  whistle 
softly  and  low" 

''Very  well,  sir,  that  is  all  I  ask  for." 
About  ten  o'clock  the  soldier  stood  leaning 
upon  his  gun.  He  had  blackened  the  barrel, 
and  had  contriyed  to  conceal  his  uniform,  and 
eyen  to  shade  his  face.  He  had  written  two 
long  letters,  which  he  committed  to  a  comride, 
with  a  charge  to  forward  them,  proyided  he 
neyer  returned.  He  had  also  read  his  Bible, 
and  eyen,  with  a  few  like  himself,  had  spent  a 
little  8ea80#in  prayer.  The  proper  guard  ac- 
companied him,  as  usual,  to  his  post.  It  was 
plain  that  they  neyer  expected  to  see  him 
again.  He  merely  said,  "Officer  of  the  guard, 
if  my  musket  is  heard,  I  trust  the  guard  will 
lose  no  time  in  coming  to  my  relief." 

"  You  may  be  assured  of  that,  my  good  fel- 
low." 

The  soldier  shouldered  his  musket,  and  care- 
fully kicked  eyery  dry  stick  out  of  the  path 
which  he  was  to  pace.     The  night  was  pro- 


foundly dark  and  still.     At  eyery  turn  he 
whistled  some  snatches  of  a  tune,  now  emitting 
a  loud  note,  and  now  sinking  so  low  as  to  be 
unheard,  and  at  periods  so  uncertain  that  no 
one  could  calculate  for  a  moment,  by  the  whit- 
tling, precisely  where  the  soldier  was.   He  had 
also  taken  off  his  shoes,  and  walked  in  his 
stockings.     He  had  walked  his  post  nearly  two 
hours,  when  he  noticed  the  grunting  and  the 
tread  of  a  large  hog  among  the  bushes.  His  first 
thought  was,  **  Why  is  not  that  fellow  at  home 
and  abed?"    The  second  thought  was,  "She 
said  so !"   As  he  walked  and  whistled  by  turns, 
the  hog  eyidently  worked  along  nearer.    But  as 
yet  he  could  not  see  him.  The  animal  rooted  and 
grunted.     After  a  while  the  soldier  fixed  his 
eye  on  the  hog,  nor  did  he  for  an  instant  take 
it  off,  sometimes  walking,  and  sometimes  hal^ 
ing.    About  ten  feet  from  where  the  soldier 
stood,  was  a  small  log,  lying  parallel  with  his 
path,  or  beat.    The  moment  the  hog  attempted 
to  step  oyer  the  log,  he  noticed  that  he  did  not 
lift  his  foot  naturally.     It  was  done  too  care- 
fully.    In  an  instant  he  brought  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  woods  echoed  long  and  load 
at  the  report.     The  soldier  stepped  back  a  few 
paces,  from  the  spot  where  the  flash  of  the  gun 
reyealed  him,  and  commenced  reloading.    At 
that  instant  a  groan,  unlike  that  of  a  dying 
hog,  was  heard,  and  the  alarm  drum  beat,  to 
call  out  the  guard  to  his  relief.     The  guard 
came  upon  the  run  and  met  the  sentinel. 
"Buel,  all  well?" 
"All  well,  sir." 

"  At  what  did  you  discharge  your  arms  T" 
"  We  will  see,  sir,"  and  he  led  the  guard  to 
his  mark. 

"So  you  haye  actually  shot  a  hog  in  your 
terror." 

He  gaye  the  hog  a  kick,  and  off  came  the 
hog-skin,  reyealing  a  monstrous  Indian,  full 
six  feet  and  four  inches  long  I  He  was  dead, 
and  the  mystery  was  solyed.  He  had  crept  up 
to  the  sentinel  in  the  disguise  of  a  hog,  night 
after  night,  till  he  was  so  near  that  with  a 
spring  he  could  leap  upon  him  and  throttle 
him,  and  carry  him  off  dead.  Buel  receiyed 
the  congratulations  of  his  comrades,  the  praises 
of  his  officers,  and  it  was  the  first  step  in  his 
promotions,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
Now  for  the  links  to  our  story.  Among  the 
first  who  went  with  Mason  to  his  grant  on  the 
Piscataqua  Biyer  was  Egbert  Hamilton,  a  man 
of  fortune,  a  daring  spirit,  and  who  loyed  ex- 
citement for  its  own  sake,  and  dangers  for  the 
sak*  of  their  excitements.  He  was  a  thorough 
Englishman  in  all  his  habits,  yiews,  and  feel- 
ings, attached  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship, 
prejudiced  against  Puritanism,  and  ready  to 
die  for  his  king.  That  the  king  could  do  ne 
wrong,  was  a  prime  article  in  his  creed.    Ho 
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fixed  his  residence  at  Portsmouth,  where,  with 
a  lorelj  wife  and  a  little  girl,  he  created  a  plea- 
sant home.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  lived 
a  sturdy  single-hearted  Puritan  by  the  name 
of  Jehiel  Buel.  He  was  a  thrifty,  well-to-do- 
in-the-world  sort  of  a  man,  who  began  his 
Sabbath  precisely  at  sunset  on  Saturday  even- 
iag,  who  never  cheated  a  human  being  out  of 
a.  cent,  who  was  a  devout  worshipper,  an 
humble  Christian,  and  an  iron  Whig.  If  Egbert 
Hamilton  knelt  with  his  prayer-book,  Jehiel 
Buel  stood  up  and  uncovered  his  head,  and  let 
nothing  come  between  him  and  his  God  but  his 
Redeemer.  If  Hamilton  was  an  uncompromising 
Tory,  Buel  was  a  Whig,  bred  in  the  bone.  Yet 
they  lived  happily  side  by  side,  their  families 
occasionally  mingling  together  at  the  fireside 
and  their  children  conning  their  lessons  toge- 
ther in  the  same  little  log  schoolhouse.  But 
time  produces  great  changes.  Egbert  Hamil- 
ton buried  his  family — all  excepting  Kitty, 
who  was  loft  to  him  as  a  bright  sunbeam  in  a 
dark  night.  Buel,  too,  had  been  called  to 
mourning.  He  had  been  stripped  of  family 
and  property,  save  one  son,  Henry,  and  a 
daughter,  two  years  younger.  In  consequence 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  had  left  the  town  and 
gone  up  the  river  and  cleared  up  a  wild  farm, 
where  he  was  living  at  the  time  when  our  his- 
tory commences.  It  was  from  this  farm  that 
Henry  came  down  in  his  canoe  when  we  first 
find  him  attending  the  funeral  of  Liberty.  The 
excitement  of  the  times,  which  had  Boston  for 
its  centre,  was  very  great.  It  reached  and 
thrilled  every  dweller  in  the  land.  One  pulse 
seemed  to  beat  through  the  nation.  When 
Hamilton  found  that  all  around  him  were 
going  to  be  Whigs,  and  that  he  must  be  left 
alone,  he  resolved  to  leave  Portsmouth,  and 
go  to  a  more  loyal  part  of  the  country.  New 
York  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  more  passive  to 
the  king  and  his  ministers  than  the  rest  of  the 
land,  and  owning  a  small  estate  on  the  Hudson 
River,  he  took  his  child  and  fled  to  find  quiet 
and  repose.  He  actually  left  his  comfortable 
home  on  the  morning  of  the  popular  outbreak 
which  we  have  described.  Henry  and  Kitty 
had  known  each  other  at  school.  They  were 
very  young,  and  probably  had  no  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  other.  But  it  is  natural 
for  the  heart  to  indulge  in  day-dreams,  and 
these  usually  commence  early  and  last  late  in 
life.  The  visions  which  dance  before  the  eyes 
of  the  imagination,  lie  forward  of  us  in  youth, 
and  back  of  us  in  age. 

When  the  first  tidings  of  shedding  of  Mood 
at  Lexington  spread  through  New  England,  it 
caused  every  young  man  to  start  up,  seize  his 
gun,  and  hasten  down  from  the  hills  and  forests 
to  the  scene  of  action.  When  they  reached 
Portsmouth  and  vicinity,  Mr.  Buel  and  his  son 


were  both  gone  up  the  river  on  business.  But 
his  sister  at  home  felt  the  shock  no  less  than 
the  rest.  She  knew  that  on  hie  return  the 
next  morning,  Henry  would  be  off.  But  what 
could  he  do  for  clothing  ?  It  so  happened  that 
he  was  deficient  in  pantaloons,  and  neither  gar- 
ments nor  materials  could  be  bought.  What 
shaU  the  patriotic  girl  do  7  She  gets  a  dish  of 
oats,  goes  out  and  calls  the  sheep,  catches  one, 
and  with  her  shears,  takes  off  half  of  its  fleece. 
How  shall  she  colour  it  T  She  hesitates  not, 
but  goes  and  catches  a  black  sheep  and  shears 
it  in  the  same  way.  This  she  washes,  dries, 
cards,  spins,  weaves,  and,  by  sitting  up  all 
night,  actually  had  the  pantaloons  cut  and 
made  up  ready  for  her  brother  by  sunrise  the 
next  morning !  *  On  the  return  of  her  brother, 
he  snatched  his  gun  and  pantaloons,  kisseQ  his 
wearied,  weeping  sister,  and  went  to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  in  the  day  of  their  peril.  From 
this  time  onward,  he  had  been  in  the  army, 
sometimes  almost  •  naked,  sometimes  almost 
starving,  but  never  flinching.  Like  thousands 
and  thousands^  he  setved  his  country  without 
rewards,  or  honours,  or  the  hopes  of  either. 
When  we  next  introduce  Henry  Buel,  he  is  in 
the  army  at  an  advanced  post  of  observation 
as  we  have  narrated.  About  a  week  before 
the  event  of  his  standing  sentinel,  in  one  of 
his  lonely  scouting  excursions  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  large,  strongly-built  log  house,  which, 
from  watching  in  concealment  one  whole  day, 
he  was  sure  was  the  resort  of  Tories,  Indians, 
and  even  British  ofiEicers.  By  some  means  or 
other,  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  found  it  was 
the  habitation  of  his  father's  old  neighbour, 
Egbert  Hamilton  I  By  some  equally  mysterious 
process,  too,  he  discovered  that  his  old  school- 
mate, Kitty,  inhabited  the  cottage!  How  he 
contrived  to  meet  her  alone,  and  actually  to 
speak  to  her,  to  shake  her  little  hand,  and  to 
see  the  tear  of  gladness  that  dropped  front  her 
eye,  I  am  sure  is  equally  mysterious.  For 
years  they  had  been  separated,  neither  know- 
ing where  the  other  was,  and  neither  expecting 
ever  to  see  each  other  again.  And  now  they 
met — ^he,  a  soldier  risking  his  life  daily  for 
his  country,  and  she,  the  daughter  of  a  most 
determined  Tory!  She  had  too  much  filial 
reverence  to  compromit  her  father  by  word  or 
deed,  and  about  him  or  his  company  she 
would  not  utter  a  single  word.  It  came  to 
pass  also,  that  under  the  pretence  of  scouting, 
Henry  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solitary 
dwelling  often,  almost  duly,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  it  so  happened,  that  he  seldom 
came  away  without  at  least  a  short  interview 
with  Kitty.  In  these  chance  meetings,  they 
never  talked  of  anything  but  politics — the 

•  A  Utonl  ftet 
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theme  of  the  nation  I  It  was  plain  that  Kitty 
knew  more  than  she  chose  to  tell  him.  Bat 
when  on  the  last  meeting,  he  mentioned  the 
raysterions  death  of  his  eompanions,  she  be- 
came sober;  and  when  he  announced  that 
he  proposed  to  take  the  dangerous  post  that 
night,  she  most  earnestly  besought  him  not  to 
do  so,  even  with  tears.  When  she  found  that 
nothing  would  deter  him,  she  merely  hinted 
that  if  she  were  to  stand  there,  she  would  shoot 
the  first  thing  that  came  in  sight,  whether  it 
were  a  dog,  a  hog,  or  any  other  animal.  The 
hint  was  apparently  undesigned,  and  yet  it  was 
pondering  on  that  hint,  probably,  which,  led 
him  to  do  as  he  did,  and  thus  save  his  life. 

Some  days  after  the  event  mentioned,  Buel 
was  out  as  a  scout  in  the  deep  forest.  He  had 
been  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  obtained 
til  the  information  in  his  power,  and  was  on 
his  return.  He  had  halted  by  a  small  brook, 
and  had  set  his  rifle  against  a  tree,  that  he 
might  eat  his  light  dinner,  when  the  rattle  of 
the  rattlesnake  struck  his  ear.  It  was  inter- 
mitted a  few  moments,  and  th^n  repeated. 
Buel  gave  three  very  low  whistles,  when  an 
Indian  rose  up  from  a  thick  bunch  of  bushes 
snd  came  to  him,  looking  sharply  and  cau- 
tiously in  every  direction.  At  the  motion  of 
the  Indian,  Buel  filled  his  canteen  with  water 
from  the  rivulet,  and  in  silence  followed  up  to 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  they  could 
see  in  eveiy  direction.  Having  made  a  screen 
with  the  l^oughs  of  the  hemlock  so  that  no  one 
could  see  them  first,  they  sat  down  together. 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken. 

'*Well,  Cassiheeno,  I  thought  we  had  lost 
you.  I  have  not  seen  you  for  nearly  three 
weeks !  Where  have  you  been  ?"  In  saying 
this,  Buel  kept  his  eye  on  the  face  of  the  In- 
dian,- while  his  hand  drew  his  rifle  nearer  to 
him.  The  motion  did  not  escape  the  quick 
eye  of  the  Indian.  He  was  silent  an  instant, 
and  tiien  merely  said, 

"  I  very  sick.    I  so  sick  again,  I  will  die." 

••  Sick,  sick !  What  was  the  matter  ?"  And 
now  for  the  first  time,  Buel  saw  that  he  looked 
pale  and  feeble.  Lifting  his  blanket,  and  show- 
ing a  terrible  wound  in  his  left  shoulder,  he 
replied, 

"  I  try  come  to  you,  and  tell  you  great  thing, 
tecret  thing,  and  they  see  me  and  shoot  at  me. 
I  most  die.  I  lie  lone  in  woods.  I  just  creep 
out  now  to  find  you,  and  tell  you  more  strange 
thing." 

"Well,  my  good  fellow," — eveiy  suspicious 
look  gone  from  his  face, — *'eat  my  dinner. 
Ton  look  faint.  Have  you  had  any  food  to- 
day ?" 

"No,  nor  three  more  day." 

"Then,  for  mercy's  sake,  eat." 

But  the  Indian  would  not  eat,  till  Buel  had 


agreed  to  share  the  scanty  provisions  with  him. 
When  they  had  concluded  their  hasty  repast, 
the  Indian  proceeded : 

**  When  I  leave  you,  I  soon  learn  from  Canada 
Indian  about  kill  soldier.  I  go  like  one  strange 
Indian  'mong  'em.  I  talk  St.  Francais  lan- 
guage. I  hear  'em  talk  how  Big  Moose,  Lorette 
Indian,  put  on  hog-skin,  catch  sentinel,  choke 
him,  get  scalp,  get  plenty  money.  Then  I 
come  towards  you ;  when  English  see  me, 
think  belong  to  you,  and  shoot  at  me.  I  run, 
and  he  never  know  he  hit  me.  But  I  no  could 
come  and  tell  you  about  Big  Moose." 

**  Well,  Cassiheeno,  Big  Moose  was  shot,  and 
that's  all  over  now." 

"No,  not  all  over — ^not  all  over  yet,"  said  he 
sorrowfully. 

"Why,  what's  to  pay  now?    A  soldier  of 
our  guard  shot  the  fool  in  the  hog-skin." 
"  And  that  soldier  was  you." 
"How  did  you  know  that?"  said  Buel  in 
surprise. 

"  I  tell  you.  Last  night  I  creep  up  'mong 
Indians.  I  hear  'em  talk,  and  plan.  They 
swear  hard.  They  say  Miss  Kitty  tell  you 
about  hog-skin,  for  they  watch  and  see  you 
talk  with  him  in  alder  bush.  They  say  they 
kill  you,  and  take  Miss  Elitty,  carry  him  off  pri- 
soner, (make  father  believe  they  Mohawks,) 
get  him  in  woods,  then  kill  him  vnth  toma- 
hawk. They  terrible  Indians,  take  revenge 
when  much  mad.     Very  much  mad  now !" 

The  soldier  and  the  Indian  parted.  The 
former  hastened  to  his  own  camp,  while  the 
latter  crept  away  among  the  thick  bushes. 
On  reaching  the  camp,  Buel  found  the  men  all 
under  arms.  As  he  came  near,  the  Colonel 
beckoned  to  him  to  advance.  He  came  near, 
made  the  military  movement  with  his  rifle  and 
stood  erect. 

"Buel,"  said  the  good  Colonel,  "for  your 
long,  tried,  and  faithful  services,  the  American 
Congress  have  been  pleased  to  promote  you. 
Soldiers,  salute  Lieutenant  Buel." 

The*  drums  beat  a  hearty  salute,  and  his  own 
company  cheered.  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young  officer.  He  was  immediately  sum- 
moned to  the  tent  of  the  commander. 

"  Lieutenant  Buel,  I  must  now  send  you  on 
a  secret,  important,  and  rapid  despatch  to  Bos- 
ton. No  time  must  be  lost.  Tou  must  set  out 
this  very  night.     Can  you  be  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir, — though  I  have  some  things  to 
communicate  to  you,  sir,  and  ask  your  advioe 
and  aid." 
"  What  now  ?  No  folly,  I  hope  I" 
The  Lieutenant  then  went  into  a  history  of 
his  life,  of  that  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  ended  by 
telling  him  how  he  got  the  hint  from  Kitty  about 
the  hog,  and  the  danger  that  now  surrounded 
the  poor  girl  in  consequence,  and  no  less  ear- 
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BMilj  he  sought  the  klndneM  of  the  Colonel  in 
behalf  of  Cassiheeno.  Very  patiently  did  the 
officer  hear  it  all  through,  and  then  said : 

<<Buel,  this  is  a  bad  business.  But  I  don't 
■ee  that  any  one  has  been  to  blame.  I  might 
have  known  that  some  woman  must  haye  put 
it  into  your  head  about  that  Indian's  disguise. 
Stay;  can  you  say  upon  the  honour  of  a  soldier, 
that  this  is  no  love  affair  between  you  and  the 
girl?" 

<<I  assure  you,  sir,  that  no  allusion  to  any 
such  thing  has  ever  passed  between  us." 

**  Very  well.    I  only  wonder  how  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  high  Tory  can  be  so  much  of  a  Whig ; 
that's  all.    Now  there  is,  to  my  mind,  but  one 
oourse.    You  must  go  and  persuade  that  girl 
to  save  her  life  by  going  wiUi  you  to  the  East. 
Mind,  now,  this  must  be  no  runaway  match 
between  you  and  the  girl;  first,  because  we 
oan't  spare  you  a  day  for  such  affairs ;  and, 
second,  because  I  haye  too  much  regard  for 
the  fifth  commandment  to  encourage  or  coun- 
tenance such  doings.     I  am  a  father  of  daugh- 
ters myself.   Take  her  to  her  and  your  friends 
at  or  near  Boston,  for  these  savages  will  have 
no  mercy  on  her.     If  you  can  persuade  her 
to  go,  the  carriage  that  came  this  morning  to 
the  camp,  to  convey  the  sick  lieutenant  to  his 
home,  but  which,  as  you  know,  is  too  late,  he 
being  dead,  and  you  in  his  place,  shall  carry 
you  to  Albany,  and  thence  you  will  go   on 
horseback.     Now  hasten  about  this  business." 
Lieutenant  Buel  drew  his  girdle  tight  about 
him,  and  in  five  minutes  was  taking  the  Indian 
lope,  on  his  way  to  the  log  house.    By  means 
of  his  own,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
poor  girL 

Our  readers  must  understand  that  between 
Troy  and  the  beautiful  village  of  Glen's  Falls, 
the  tree  still  stands,  under  which  Miss  M'Crea 
was  80  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
and  whose  history  will  long  thrill  the  human 
heart.  That  one  murder  sent  a  shudder  through 
the  land,  and  made  the  impression  deep,  that 
no  innocence  or  loveliness  could  protect  from 
the  terrible  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  The 
mother  clasped  her  babe  to  her  bosom  in  ter- 
ror, lest  on  the  morrow  she  should  be  called  to 
see  it  dashed  against  the  wall,  or  writhing  on 
the  arrow ;  and  the  maiden  drew  her  sone  tight 
about  her,  not  knowing  but  she  was  girding 


herself  up  for  death.  I  mention  this  to  account 
for  the  terror  into  which  the  tidings  of  the 
young  offioer  threw  Kitty ;  for  it  was  just  after 
Miss  M'Crea's  terrible  fate,  that  she  was  in- 
formed that  a  similar  fate  awaited  her.  She 
saw  at  a  glance  that  she  oould  not  reveal  any- 
thing to  her  father  without  endangering  his 
life.  She  hoped  that  things  would  come  to  a 
•risis  in  a  few  weeks,  when  she  oould  retom 
safe  and  sound,  and  tell  him  all.  What  seemed 
to  be  the  most  dreadful  part  of  her  trial  was, 
that  she  must  leave  him  ignorant  of  her  mo- 
tives, her  oourse,  her  protection,  or  her  plans. 
With  many  tears,  she  at  last  yielded — ^for  **  sll 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life"— and 
agreed  that  at  midnight  she  would  be  ready 
to  go  with  her  old  schoolmate  and  friend.  She 
knew  nothing  of  his  promotion. 

A  littie  past  midnight,  the  old  carriage  which 
had  so  opportunely  come  from  Albany,  stood 
near  the  door  of  the  cabin,  among  the  thick 
trees.    But  it  took  all  the  power  of  persuasion 
of  which  Buel  was  master,  to  get  the  poor  girl 
into  the  carriage.    Noiselessly  she  placed  her 
bare  feet  on  the  rough  floor,  and  with  tears, 
kissed  the  forehead  of  her  sleeping  father; 
while  Buel  laid  his  hand  upon  her,  determined 
to  force  her  away,  and  into  the  carriage,  the 
moment  the  old  man  should  show  signs  of 
awaking.    In  her  littie  room  she  h^d  left  a  note 
for  her  father,  assuring  him  of  her  unbounded 
love  and  reverenoe,  and  begging  him  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  the  most  important  of  all  con- 
siderations, oould  induce  her  to  do  as  she  had 
done ;  that  she  was  in  safety,  and  that  if  his 
thoughts  took  the  direction  of  surmising  that 
she  had  run  away  to  be  married,  he  might  rest 
assured  that  it  was  not  so,  and  dosed  her  note 
by  beseeching  him  to  take  good  oare  of  himself 
till  her  return,  and  by  a  most  ferrent  and  beao- 
tiful  prayer,  that  God  would  cover  his  gray 
head  with  his  protecting  care  and  mercy. 

At  length  tiie  weeping  maiden  was  in  the 
carriage  with  her  friend.  She  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  in  a  few  weeks  she  should  again 
see  her  father. 

«'  Oh  I  Henry,"  said  she,  <'  this  is  sad.  May 
God  forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong.  But  let  ns 
hope  that  this  sorrowful  Dbpartubs — " 

"Will  surely  be  foUowed,"  said  he,  "by  a 
happy  RsTU&N.' 


if 


4  ••»» 


SLEEP. 


BT     BTBLLA. 


Upon  the  pillow  of  Thy  lore 

I  press  my  weary  head, 
Thy  aogels  bathe  my  wounded  ftet, 

Thy  angels  make  my  bed. 

A  soothing  sense  of  lore  is  near, 

I  sink  in  blissAQ  calm, 
And  in  my  loneliness  repoee 

Upon  my  Father's  arm. 


My  lapsing  senses  lose  their  spell,— 
How  pure  the  tranquil  tides. 

As  o*er  the  crystal  sea  of  lift 
My  unTciled  spirit  glides^ 

I  gaae  through  its  mysterious  depthj. 
How  still  and  clear  they  seem  I 

Dear  angels,  keep  this  mortal  pulM* 
Dear  angelSy  guide  my  dream  i 


Tba  goblet  nbtme.  the  gublpt  f  lowed* 

Iti  ddH  wen  bright  with  plctora  thi 
OrdeniDiu  Ibal  ud  ug^li  Mr, 


Oboa,  twice,  (hrbw, 
nut  iDblet  wroDctil  tc  *  n 
She  btld  to  bTcnd  llpe  of  a 


Of  thitliiTlilhlelKui,  thitwtliihi 

At  mUnlght  the  dtTided  d>Ti. 

Tbe  Phantom  bnkoned  ud  turned  v 


And  wlUi  ■  rndd;,  pbiwphDr  light, 
Thibvm^hlttllt  the  night. 

That  goblet  wrought  (o  a  ran  derloe 
She  held  to  (kreied  tipe  of  mine, 

TW  Ihef  wen  numb  on  the  duikj  i«. 

Of  Ugh  isd  dlii7  moDntds  Irdgee, 
And  OTer  bink  ud  periloni  rMgei, 
To  fnn  and  KlT-saapeDded  brldgeis 
When,  In  the  mofled  derk  beneBtb, 
laTUt^  HIM)  tedkad  of  dwth. 
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Until,  for  rvrj  fjmpatbj 
With  tbe  nnfathomed  oyitery, 
I  cried,  "  Here  I  reeign  mj  bremlh, 
Here  let  me  tMte  the  cap  of  Desth  I" 

Onoe,  twice,  thrioe, 
Thftt  goblet  wrought  to  »  rare  deiriee 
She  held  agmln  to  Upe  of  mlne^ 
But  mocked  them  with  its  ftosen  wiiie» 
mi  they  were  numb  of  the  doal^  loe. 

And  then  a  Tolea  within  me  nid, 
"  Wonldst  thou  journey  to  the  dead  ?— 
8hed  this  mantle,  and  pass  for  erer 
Into  the  black,  eternal  riTer?— 
For  Tery  sympathy,  depart 
from  the  tumult  of  this  heart? 
Knowst  thou  not  that  mightier  rirer. 
Rolling  on  in  darkness  cTcr, 
Xrer  sweeping,  coiling,  boiUni^ 
Howling,  fretting,  waUing,  toUing, 
Where  erery  ware  that  breaks  on  shore 
Is  a  human  heart  that  can  bear  no  more  f 

Once,  twice,  thrioe. 
That  goblet  wrought  to  a  rare  doTlee 
She  held  to  ferered  lips  of  mine, 
But  mocked  them  with  the  froien  wime, 
TUl  they  were  numb  on  the  dusky  ice. 

And  then  in  sorrow  and  shame  I  cried, 
**Oht  take  me  to  that  rirer's  side, 
And  I  will  shun  the  languid  shoiQ, 
And  plunge  me  into  the  dark  uproar, 


And  drink  of  the  waters  tQl  th^  impart 

A  generous  sense,  and  a  human  heart.* 

And  all  at  onoe^  around  me  rose 

A  mingled  mutiny  of  woea^ 

And  my  soul  discerned  these  sounds  to  bo 

The  wail  of  a  wide  humanity ; 

Till  my  boaom  beared  responsiTe  sighs. 

And  tremnhras  tears  wero  in  my  eyea. 

Once,  twice,  thrioe^ 
That  goblet  wrought  to  a  rare  deriee 
She  held  to  fevered  lips  of  mine, 
And  at  their  instant  touch,  the  wine 
nowed  freely  fkom  the  dusky  loe. 

I  drank  new  life,  I  could  not  stop, 

But  drained  it  to  its  latest  drop. 

Till  the  Phantom  with  the  goblet  raro 

Dissolyed  into  the  shadowy  air — 

IHssolyed  into  the  outer  gloom. 

And  once  mora  I  was  in  my  room; 

Tet  oft  before  my  waking  eyes 

The  figures  of  that  goblet  rise — 

The  angels  and  tbe  fiends  at  strife. 

And  Youth  'twizt  warring  Death  and  Life— 

The  domes — ^the  gnomes — ^mysterious  things! 

And  LoTe  descending  on  luminous  wln^ 

Once,  twice,  thrice. 
That  goblet  wrought  to  a  rare  deyiee 
Fair  Memory  holds  to  lips  of  mine. 
And  bathes  them  with  the  sacred  wina^ 
The  telbute  of  that  dusky  Ice. 


THE  CITY  ROSE  TO  THE  WILD  ROSE, 


BY     BABAH     BOBBBTB. 


TBS  wild  bee  brought  your  message^ 

Just  at  the  peep  of  day, 
Tapping,  bussing  at  my  window. 

Then  gaily  flew  away. 
I  thank  jou,  fkir  young  sister, 

Bui  'twould  break  my  heart  to  roam, 
Bo  many,  many  love  me, 

In  my  dusty  dty  home. 

Ton  tell  of  fresh  green  meadows, 

Of  upland,  hill,  and  glada. 
Of  the  many  merry  sisters. 

And  the  still  and  pleasant  shade; 
Of  fttigrant  flowers  around  you. 

Of  a  laughing,  noisy  brook, 
Tripping  gaily  at  your  feet  all  di^, 

Reflecting  CTery  look. 

Ton  say  we'll  have  sweet  mnsio 

With  the  early  morning  light, 
That  the  nightingale  will  cheer  u^ 

Through  all  the  summer  night; 
That  the  humming>bird  and  bee 

Shall  do  my  bidding  erery  day, 
Bring  all  the  city  news  to  me 

From  friends  so  &r  awaj. 

You  say  I  must  be  lonely. 

That  you  tremble  for  my  health, 
That  the  fresh  and  fragrant  breeses 

Aro  worth  the  city's  wealth; 
But  could  you  see  the  feir  young  girl 

That  ministers  to  me, 
You*d  say  how  h^>py  waf  my  lot. 

Cherished  so  tenderly. 


Thero  are  but  few  to  lore  her. 

And  why  f  alas,  she's  poor  I 
And  toiling,  toiling  all  the  day, 

She  loreth  me  the  more. 
She  smiles  to  see  my  beauty, 

She^Il  weep  when  I  am  dead; 
Wild  sister,  who  will  weep  for  yoa 

When  winter  bows  your  head? 

She  opes  the  window  early. 

To  gire  me  air  and  sun, 
Then  sitteth  sadly  at  my  side 

To  toil  till  day  is  done; 
And  when  she  rests  her  weary  hands^ 

And  drops  a  tear  on  me, 
My  sweetest  fragrance  I  impart 

And  cheer  her  grateAiUy. 

The  children,  poor  and  wretched. 

Smile  as  they  gaae  on  me, 
And  often  stop  in  passing 

And  pnJse  me  timidly; 
Bo  I  cannot  leare  my  noisy  home. 

Though  brighter  are  your  hours; 
I  hare  the  lore  of  many  hearts. 

You've  but  the  lore  of  flowers. 

My  gentle  mistress  seemeth  HI, 

I  sometimes  think  she'll  die ; 
Then  send  the  robin  and  the  thrush, 

To  bear  me  where  shell  lie; 
And  come  to  me,  sweet  sister, 

Where  sombre  willows  ware, 
And  side  by  aide,  we'll  weep  and  watdi 

Orer  her  early  grare. 
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It  is  a  fMt  Ibat  it  ia  wltli  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  Frencb  liWrfttnre  we  >re  most  eiten- 
UToly  kcqnuDted  in  •  popnlar  my.  Erery- 
bodj  hu  read  the  higb-flBTDUred  novels  mi 
■toriea  of  Sue,  Dnmu,  DuiIeTuit,  De  Kook, 
and  the  reat  of  that  aobool— TCrj  elerer  and 
very  tslealAd — bot  datbed  and  blended  with 
tbe  melodramatie  sjid  the  eitrSTagaiit  to  an 
QDwholesome  degree.  Suiting  the  taatea  of  the 
nanj,  the  publication  of  tbeir  works  U  »  good 
■peculation,  and  benco  the  faoilit;  with  which 
English-apeaking  people  are  introduced  to 
them.  For  tbeee  reaBom  of  trade,  acting  in  a 
circle,  Che  better  literature  of  our  aister  repub- 
lic is  comparatiTely  unappreciated.  And  it 
maj  naturallj  be  a  received  impresaion,  there- 
fore,  that  the  literature  of  modem  France  is 
an  affair  of  eentimeat  and  paeeion,  ohiefif — 
ebaippagne  and  gunpowder — in  Iceeplng  with 
the  social  and  political  character  the  people 
there  hare  earned,  for  all  Borts  of  exciting  and 
terrible  things.  BowcTer  true  thia  idea  may 
be  to  the  nature  of  the  "  literary  lower  empire" 
we  haTe  epokea  of,  it  ia  a  mietaken  one,  aa 
regards  modem  French  literature.  In  tbe 
drpartmenta  of  History,  Poetry,  Ethioa,  aod 
Science  the;  exhibit  quaiitias  and  tendencies 
aa  excellent  as  those  of  any  other  literature — 
ancient  or  modem.  Perhaps  of  these  denomi- 
DatioDE  French  Poetry  ia  that  which  is  least 
appreciated  by  foreignera.  The  robust  and 
masaiTe  elements  of  prose  are  more  easily 
transfused  than  the  sabUIe  and  unaccommoda- 
ting spirit  of  poesy — racy  on  its  own  soil,  and 
eraporating,  in  a  more  or  leee  degree,  in  a 
■trangc  atmosphere.  And  this  is  the  ease 
when  ferae  ia  CTen  well  translated.  An  inti- 
macy with  a  language — not  a  mere  knowledge 
of  it — is  neoessary  to  comprehend  it;  and  then 
there  are  the  equiTalent  parallel  (bought,  tone 
and  word  to  be  premised.  NeTertheless,  though 
these  are  good  reaaons  why  foreign  poetry 
cannot  neceaaarilj  be  so  faTourably  or  gene- 
rally appreeiated  as  prose,  they  are  not 
alvtays  conclnnTe  against  the  wish  to  appro- 
priate what  is  another's,  which  would  seem  to 
be  an  instinct,  and  to  animate  human  nature, 
fh>m  QneoDB,  Kings,  and  Presidents,  down  to 
trftnslators  and  others,  whom  we  scruple  to 
Bane  along  with  such  respectable  people.  But 
it  ia  diffionlt  for  a  man  to  keep  the  knowledge 
ef  a  good  thing  to  liimself ;  and  there's  a  goa- 
vou  n.  20 


siplng  amiability  in  ahaiing  it,  which  may  bs 
fairly  set  down  to  his  i 


though  it  may  afterwarda  wither  in  his  ban- 
In  the  following  we  would  merely  presume 
to  indicate  aome  of  the  more  sparkling  fona- 
taiga  of  French  literature — directing  to  tbem 
the  attention  of  our  young  and  intellectual 
readers,  that  they  may"  better  the  instructian," 
and  in  the  way  of  reading  and  stndy,  eigoy 
What  a  certain  old  king— we  foi^et  bis  name — 
offered  a  reward  for, — a  new  pleaaure. 

Glancing  along  the  array  of  French  poetry, 
the  eye  is  first  attracted  by  tbe  pictoresqne 
muse  of  ^ctor   Hugo — Baron   Victor   Hugo. 


The  Oothio  ambition  of  this  poet  was  highly 
gratiBed — crowned,  in  fact,  a  eonple  of  years 
ago.  He  was  made  a  Baron  by  Ouiiot,  and 
bore  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him — 

But  when  hs  tbought,  gmd.  «aj  nun.  foil  nnlj 


that  frost — that  chilling  f^t^-tbe 
outbreak  of  1848,  which  brought 
his  nobility  tc  the  leiat  of  Angnst  4th,  1769,— 
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«the  Sunt   B«rthol«inew  of  the   piiTileged  | 
orders,"  as  Burke  called  it     So,  he  has  been 
forced  (Hugo,  not  Burke)  to  put  hia  patent  in 
his  pocket  for  awhile— like  Moiart,  who  on  his 
way   through   the    piebald    prinoipalities   of 
Germany   used,    after   his    father's    prudent 
adTice,  to  hang  out  his  Pope's  Cross  in  some 
plaoes,  and  put  it  up  in  others.     Howeyer, 
things  haTO  already  token  a  turn  in  France— 
in   Paris,   at   least— and  Victor    Hugo    may 
shortly  exhibit  his  patent  at  his  button-hole  if 
he  likes— that  is,  if  he  may  not  actually  do  so 
as  affairs  stand  in  that  republic  of  a  year. 
Matters  there  are  getting  on  d  readont,  and 
some  more  restorations  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  wind-  Victor  Hugo  is  prouder  of  his  title,  we 
belioTe,  than  of  the  authorship  of  Ndtre  Dame. 
Ill  this  he  resembles  Lord  Byron,  (who  oon- 
■idered  an  old  English  Baron  the  first  of  dipi- 
ties — oTon  when  no  longer  a  schoolboy) — and, 
must  we  add.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?    Tes ;  for  with 
that  healthfdl  Cerrantic  mind  of  his— so  like 
Chaucer's  in  many  of  its  features— Scott  would 
rather  be  rated  as  descendant  or  kinsman  of 
the  cattle-stealing  chief  of  Harden,  than  the 
man  who  drew  Jeannie  Deans,  and  the  Jewess, 
Balfour  of  Bnrley,  and  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine.    And  we  may  remark  how  much  Scott  re- 
sembles Shakespeare,  in  one  particular — ^if  not 
in  others.    Both  were  thinking  more  of  build- 
ing houses  for  themseWes  and  their  families, 
than  of  that  edifice  of  immortality  which  the 
world  has  inherited  in  their  names.      Shake- 
speare, in  one  of  his  Sonnets  written  after  he 
had  made  money  as  a  stoge-manager,  com- 
plains of  the  degradation  and  loss  of  respecto- 
bility  he  endured  by  writing  and  acting  plays  I 
How  unlike  Milton  in  this  respect,  who  put 
himself  under  a  solemn  course  of  intellectual 
ttammg,  before  he  strode  prepense  upon  the 
epic  stage,  and  challenged  a  renown  that  the 
world  should  not  willingly  let  die  I     CongrcTe, 
who  also  made  his  literature  a  subordinate 
consideration,  was  rebuked  by  Voltoire  for  his 
affectotion,  while  it  was  probably  no  affecto- 
tion,  but  a  truth  of  character  now  countenanced 
by  loftier  examples.      Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing after  all  in  that  preference  for  high 
stotion,  and  that  looking  back  to  feudal  times 
and  pretensions,  if  philosophy  would  but  hunt 
it  out.    It  may  be  these  great  intellects  hare 
not  exhibited  such  tendencies  for  nothing. 

But,  as  we  were  saying,  Victor  Hugo  is  proud 
of  his  countship ;  it  suits  hia  name,  which  has 
something  Meroyingian  in  it.  He  has  long 
been  at  the  head  of  what  the  French  have 
called,  by  a  rather  loose  kind  of  nomenclature, 
the  romaniie  tchool  of  poetry,  contradistin- 
guished firom  the  classicaL  His  genius,  cer^ 
tainly,  like  that  of  Scott,  exhibits  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  ohiTalrons  period  of  society,  and 


is  at  home  among  the  courts,  castlee,  cathedrals, 
and  tournaments — ^the  goblins,  wisards,  herald- 
ries, and  pageantries  of  the  medisBTal  times.  It 
loTCs  ikepreBiige  of  feudal  nobility,  and  hears 
ancestral  Toices  in  old  historic  localities.    It 
strikes  us  there  is  more  in  a  name  than  Shake- 
speare thinks.    A  rose  called  dantUion  will 
not  smell  as  sweet  as  by  its  own  name.    We 
haye  a  fancy  that  a  name  has  an  influence  on 
character.    Three  names  (we  might  easily  get 
more)  occur  to  us  in  seeming  proof  of  this.  We 
wonder  if  Scott,  Hugo,  and  Thierry  would  haye 
distinguished  themselves,  each  in  his  manner 
and  matter,  if  their  chiyalrous  and  medinyal 
names  did  not  prompt  their  pride  and  direct 
the  current  of  their  studies.     Now,  there  is 
Dickena ; — ^hia  name  ia  plebeian.  No  ancestor  of 
his  name  CTcr  rode  on  a  freebooter's  foray  from 
a  lordly  keep,  or  kept  the  lists  against  a  Chas- 
telherault,  or  coming  from  a  monastery,  suc- 
ceeded Chilperic ;  and  see  the  character  of  the 
man's  mind :  despising  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stonce  of  old  or  modem  times,  and  forming  his 
beautiful  creations  on  littie  parish  paupers, 
Cheerybles  and  Tom  Pinches — as  if  he  had  said 
with  Tennyson,  of  whose  yerse  he  ia  an  ardent 
admirer, — 


Howe'er  it  be.  It  wetmB  to  me 

*TUi  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Khid  heaiti  tn  more  than 

And  simple  Iktth  titan  Noman  blood. 

We  will  pursue  this  digression  no  longer,  but 
there  may  be  something  more  than  fancy  in  it. 
Coming  to  Victor  Hugo : — ^he  is  one  of  the 
first  of  French  lyric  poets,  not  the  first    His 
fame  will  rest  less  upon  his  N6tre  DamCj  a 
work  truer  to  its  Gothic  details  and  the  die- 
tinctives  of  a  historic  period  than  to  human 
nature  and  probability  (in  this  far  inferior  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott),  less  upon  his  dramas,  which 
are  more  remarkable  for  a  certain  pomp  of 
style  and  imagery,  and  an  exaggeration  of 
character,  than  for  the  sweet  touches  of  hu- 
manity which  make  Shakespeare  akin  to  the 
whole  world— than  upon  his  lyrics.     Though 
he  does  not  think  so  himself,  probably;  for, 
with  a  wonderful  self-delusion,  he  fancies  he 
could  be  to  Shakespeare  what  Napoleon  was  to 
Charlemagne.    But  his  lyric  poetry  gives  him 
celebrity  enough.    In  this  he  seems  to  run 
through  all  modes  of  the  lyre,  and  be  master 
of  them.     In  1822,  being  twenty  years  old,  he 
published  his  Odes  and  Ballada.     In  his  Odes 
he  showed  himself  a  legitimist— the  poet  of 
royalty  and  the  denouncer  of  Napoleon.    That 
did  not  hinder  him,  however,  firom  worshipping 
the  memory  of  the  buried  Emperor  afterwards, 
and  in  a  very  Uttie  time,  too !     His  father  was 
a  General  of  the  Empire.     But  his  mother  was 
a  royalist,  and  her  sentiments  early  impressed 
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the  mind  of  the  young  poet,  giving  one  more 
inetenee  of  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  saying,  that 
the  mother  greatly  influences  the  character  of 
the  oluld.  The  BaUadi  contain  some  sweet 
pieces,  breathing  the  simple  spirit  of  the  earlier 
times  of  knighthood  and  the  troubadours — such 
IS  EcouU-moi  Madelaine,  and  LaFianeSe  du  Tim- 
boUar,  The  last  is  as  follows.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  said  about  translation — from 
Horace  down;  we  think  a  man  has  the  best 
chance  of  doing  his  yictim  justice  who  glTCS 
him  as  literally  as  possible.  Horace  adiises  a 
free  translation ;  that  is  Tcry  good  when  your 
translator  is  equal  to  the  original — a  Shelley, 
a  Coleridge,  or  a  Hunt  But  we  haTO  been 
much  struck  with  a  certain  opinion  of  Chaucer's 
— 4o  wit: — 

<*  Whom  shall  tellen  a  tale  alter  a  man, 
He  mtute  rehene  as  nigh  aa  eTer  he  can, 
Brerich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
All  speke  he  neyer  so  rudely  and  00  large ;" 

and  so  in  the  matters  following,  we  ha^e  ob- 
•erred  this  fine-hearted  old  troubadour's  adnce, 
as  much  as  possible. 


THB  GTUBAIJ]EB*S  BBIDX. 
Monaelgnear,  le  Duo  de  Bretagne^  eto. 

My  lotd,  the  Duke  of  bold  Bretagiw, 

Was  to  the  battle  bonne  aftr; 
from  Nants'  good  dty  to  MortagiM^ 
He  lent  t^  nonlllaiB  and  the  plain 
His  arriere-ban  of  warl 


Banma  warn  there  whose  bUaons  bold 

Deek  many  a  laoated  eaitle  wall ; 
And  &moas  knights  in  war  grown  old, 
And  squires  and  men^at-arma  enrolled— 
My  true^OTe  with  fhem  alL 

To  Aquitaine  he  went  away, 

One  of  the  <7mbalier8;  but  he 
Looked  quite  a  captain— one  would  say— 
With  such  an  air,  in  doublet  gay, 
All  goldan  seamed  to  see. 

ttnoe  then,  distracted  by  my  fear, 

lire  ceaseless  prayed  our  kind  St.  Bride, 
Tb  send  his  gnardiui-angel  here 
Tb  watch  that  wandering  cymbalier— 
Tor  erer  by  his  side. 

Fre  Ud  our  Abbot  pray  a  prayer 

for  all  our  yaliant  soldiers  gone, 
And  to  repay  his  holy  care 
Fto  burned  three  waxen  tapers  ftir 
8t  Gildas'  shrine  upon. 

Onr  Lady  of  Loretto,  too^ 

Fre  promised  her,  right  sore  distressed, 
Vo  wear,  this  dreary  abeenoe  through, 
Under  my  nLerchlel^  hid  flrom  Tiew, 

The  scallop  on  my  breast. 

No  token  came  to  soothe  my  wo. 
No  absent  lorer's  gentle  gage ; 

To  bear  Lore's  message  to  ami  tto. 

The  yassal  has  no  squire  to  go. 
The  peasant  maid  no  page. 


Vi>4ay  ha  will  ralan,  I  tiow, 

Back  by  his  noble  master's  sidsb 
He  is  no  vulgar  lorer  now ; 
I  lift  my  long-d(deeted  brow; 

My  lofe  U  is  my  pride. 

The  Duke  returns  and  brings,  elate. 
His  torn  and  honoured  banner  here : 

Maidens^  come  stand  beneath  the  gate, 

To  see  hia  Highness  pass  in  state— 
And  my  bold  eynbalier. 

Oome,  see  his  charger  harnessed  gay 
For  this  day's  noble  pageant,  bound 

Beneath  his  rider  wltha  neigh, 

And  tOBS  his  proud  head  all  the  way, 
With  purple  feathers  crowned. 

MaldeBB,  you  dress  too  slowly,  oome 

Tb  see  my  Boldiei4ofe  adTaaoe ; 
His  oymbals  will  strike  gaily  home. 
And  mingled  with  the  rolling  drum, 

Make  every  bosom  dance. 

Oome»  see  him,  too^  so  proudly  wear 

The  mantle  by  my  fingers  drest; 
My  truo-loTe^  he  will  look  so  feir, 
And  like  a  chief  with  lofty  air, 

Bear  his  steel  cap  and  crest. 

A  gipsy  woman  yesterday 

Behind  a  pillar  called  mo  near, 
And  said — may  Hearen  her  weird  gainsay  I— 
There  shovdd  be  missed  from  the  array 

A  eertain  cymbaUort 

Truoe  to  sad  thoughts  I— come,  come  along  I 
I  hear  the  wardrum  close  at  hand ; 

Look  at  the  women  in  a  throng, 

And  flowers  and  floating  flags  amoap 
Purple  paTHlons  grand  I 

Now  two  and  two  the  host  comes  by ; 

And  flrst  the  plkemen,  stout  and  slow ; 
Next,  under  pennons  flaunting  high. 
Barons  In  cloaks  of  silken  soy 

And  caps  of  velTet  go. 

Then  priests  in  ehasnbles ;  then  prance 
The  heralds  on  their  steeds  of  white. 

While  on  their  tabards  th^  advance 

Their  master's  proper  oognisanoe 
Emblasoned  there  aright 

Next  rides  the  Templars'  dreaded  van, 

In  Perrian  armour  of  the  East; 
Beneath  the  pike  and  partisan. 
The  trusty  bowmen  of  Lausanne, 

In  buff  and  steel  go  drest 

The  Dukel  the  Dukel  his  banner  borne 

Floats  o'er  his  noble  cavaliers ; 
The  captive  standards  battle4om 
Oome  next  and  seem  to  droop  Ibrlom,— 

Sisters,  the  QymbaliersI 

She  said :  her  eager  glance  was  thrown 
O'er  aU  the  train  in  trembling  haste ; 

Then  in  the  eareless  crowd,  alone, 

Senseless  she  sank,  with  dying  moan« 
The  Qymbaliers  had  paoedl 

In  his  OrwUalu,  Victor  Hugo  exhibits  most 
of  that  glowing  imagery  and  graceful  pomp  of 
Tersification  which  particularly  distinguish  his 
writings.    He  says  he  got  the  inspiration  ot 
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them  one  ereiiing  ▼hile  looking  at  ft  boavtlM 
guuet    But  if  he  was  looking  at  a  nmnt,  h% 
ihonld  hare  originated  OeddmtaUa,    Passing 
this  by,  we  beliere  that  his  youth,  spent  in 
Spain  and  familiar  with  the  arohitectural  rem- 
nants, literary  notices  and  traditions  of  the 
Moorish  occupation,  left  on  his  mind  impres- 
sions which  afterwards  roTealed  themseWes. 
The  OrientaUi,  in  fact,  only  refer  to  Buropean 
soenes  and  characters—in  Spain  and  part  of 
Turkey.     When  we  consider  that  they  were 
pubUshed  before  he  was  twenty-fiTO  years  old, 
we  must  hold  a  high  opinion  of  Victor  Hugo's 
poetical  genius.    The  sentiment  of  these  lyrics 
is  generally  true  to  the  scene  and  character  of 
their  subjects,  and  there  is  a  warm  glow  of 
mingled  romance  and  orientalism  in  them,  which 
took  the  public  after  the  manner  of  Byron's  and 
Scotf  s  splendid  poetic  fragments  and  narra- 
tiyes,  in  English-speaking  land.    But  with  a 
difference.    The   latter  possess  an  irregular 
power — a  fluent  energy  contrasting  with  the 
sentimental  polish  and  point  of  the  French 
lyrics.     It  is  curious  that,  under  a  general 
Tiew,  this  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tempera- 
ment should  exhibit  itself  in  narratiTC  and 
moTcment,  while  the  UTcly,  subtie  Gauls  should 
diffuse  themselTCS  in  the  psychological  and 
moral  affections : — one  would  haye  inferred  the 
Tcry  contrary.   At  all  events,  Victor  Hugo  has 
set  forth  the  sentiment  of  his  Orientales,  in  a 
very  graceM  and  attract! yc  manner — "  painted 
and  chiselled"  as  he  says   himself— making 
them  very  difficult  of  rendering.     There  is 
truth  and  simpUoity  in  the  following : — 

ADIEU  OF  THE  ABAB  HOSTESS. 
Pnifqne  rien  ne  Van^te  6n  oei  beursQx  psyt,  etc 

Since  nought  in  our  Adr  oUme  can  woo  thy  stay — 

Nor  the  ripe  yellow  m«ize,  nor  palmy  shades, 
Nor  plenty,  nor  repose,  nor  to  surrey 

TbB  loTing  bosoms  of  our  gentle  maids 
Beat  at  thy  roioe,  at  eyenlng,  as  they  go 
In  ^^^l^ll«lng  swarm  about  the  brown  plateau- 
Adieu,  white  man  I  my  hands  hare  girt  for  thee, 

Lest  he  should  cast  thee  on  the  stony  track. 
My  fire-eyed  desert  courser,  proud  to  see, 

Pawing  the  ground  impatient,  while  his  back 
Shines  in  its  glossy  symmetry,  and  seems 
A  dark  rock  polished  in  the  rush  (rf  streams. 

Still  thou  wilt  roam :— why  art  thou  not  of  those 
Who  calmly  rest,  to  trarel  ncTer  won, 

Beneath  a  roof  of  tiles  or  emerald  boughsT 
Who  list  recitals,  dreamy,  making  none^ 

And  from  their  doors,  at  OTcning,  gasing  tax, 

Long  to  float  upward  to  the  resper  star. 

Fnliaps,  if  it  had  pleaded  thy  wandering  tbooghtsb 
One  maid,  young  man,  had  called  her  portion  blest, 

To  kneel  and  serre  thee  in  our  open  hats, 
And  chanting  a  soft  song  to  soothe  thy  rest, 

Weaye  a  light  tm  of  greenest  leaTsa  to  keep 

Hm  wayward  inseots  from  thy  dherisbed  sleep. 


Bat  tbou  wOt  go»  Umm  JeviMffag  Bi^  and  da^, 

With  CTor  watchftU  glance ;  thy  horsa^s  hoof 
Striking  the  sparkles  from  the  rocky  way, 

While  on  thy  lamoe^  extended  high  aloof, 
Tba  danoBS  of  the  night  will  bUndly  hit 
Ihalr  ghastly  wings  and  rand  tlwaa  as  th^  flit. 

If  thou  return,  come  o^er  yon  (br  dark  hill. 
That  seems  a  eamel's  bai^  and  turn  once 

To  flwl  my  Ibtthftil  h«t;— feaMmbsr  atiU 
Its  zoond  roof  like  a  bee^ra,  and  the  door, 

Its  only  door,  still  opened  to  the  sky, 

Whence  from  aiiur  the  early  swallows  fly. 


Bat  shooldat  thou  not-aht  aoaMthnaa  think 
Our  desert  maids,  our  soft^oioed  sisters  gay 

Who  dance  on  the  plateau  at  set  of  sun; 
0,  young  white  man,  upon  thy  rapid  way, 

fiair  paeaag»4ird,  remember,  more  than  one 

May  hold  thy  manaKy  dear,  when  thou  act  gone. 


Adieu  I  thy  path  lies  straight ;  aroid  the  sun 
That  gilds  the  brown,  but  bums  the  white 
brow. 

And  our  wide  wastes  impassable,  and  shun 
The  old  and  withered  beldame,  bending  low ; 

And  those  that  with  their  white  mysterious  wanda 

In  the  dim  ere  make  cizolee  on  the  sands. 

Coming  back  to  the  Morisco  ground  of  Spain, 
Victor  Hugo  finds  himself  st  home  in  «  Gothic 
ballad. 


A  MOOBIBH  BOMANQB. 

Don  Bodrigae  est  a  kt  nhssaw,  ste. 

Bodrigo  to  the  ehaaa  is  gon% 

But  sword  or  oonlat  beava  he  none ; 

The  sommer's  day  to  noon  has  rolled. 
And  now,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
On  shady  sward  reposes  h^- 

Beposes  Bon  Bodrigo  boM. 

His  heart  with  hate  is  boning  son; 
He  thinks  upon  the  bastard  Moor— 

Mudarra  highly  his  brother's  son^ 
Whose  brethroi  seren,  of  kindred  blood. 
By  him  had  died  in  deadly  feud. 

And  lira's  line  had  left  but  one. 

Him  to  enoonnter,  hand  to  hand. 

He  would  have  traversed  Spaidsh  land, 

From  Figuer  to  Setural, 
And  one  of  them  should  surely  die; — 
At  that  same  instant,  riding  hy, 

Appeared  a  stalwart  horseman  tall. 

**  Christian  or  Moor,  whate'er  thou  be, 
Sir  Knight,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree^ 

CkMi  keep  thee  In  his  hand  alway"— 
**  Now  Christ  his  grace  and  benison 
Be  thine,  Sir  Knight,  that  wendest  on— 

That  wendest  on  the  public  way"— 

**  Christian  or  Moor,  whate'er  thou  be, 
Sir  Knight,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree^ 

Upon  the  shady  sward  at  rest. 
Thy  name  and  cognisance  declare ; 
That  I  may  know  if  thou  dost  bear 

A  true  knight*s  or  a  felon's  aras^' — 

•*  If  it  imports  thee  to  be  told. 

Know,  I  am  Bon  Bodrigo  bold, 

Bodzlgo  of  Be  Lara's  race; 
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At  loMt  tiM  prteik  MMTtBd  fbisi 
WImb  tittll  got  baptiimal  gtmoa. 

« I  icflt  benesth  the  greenwood  tree^ 
lor  I  hare  trvrelMI  long  to  eee 

Bwtard  Mndarra  near  uid 
Son  of  the  Spanish  renegade— 
Hhn  who  oommands  »  ehlp  to  aid 

The  MoorMi  kin&  Aliatar. 

"Oertes,  nnless  he  drasB  my  wrath, 
I  toon  Bhonld  eron  the  oaltUTf  path ; 

He  carriea  with  Um  erer^rwhere^ 
The  dagger  of  my  hooM,  and  on 
The  pommol  ahinea  an  agate  sfame^ 

WhUe  dieathleae  hange  the  hlade  and  bare. 

*<Tee,  by  my  OhrMian  lonl  and  ftith» 
No  other  hand  ihall  to  the  death 

fflfl  miaereant  body  doom  bnt  mine ; 
Thla  la  the  dearest  hope  I  hold"— 
"They  eall  thee  Don  Rodrigo  bold— 

Bodrlgo  of  De  Lara'a  line? 

"Than  Uatan,  lordl— The  yoath  who  now 
8pealui»  namea  thee,  gaaea  on  thy  brow, 

He  la  Mndarra  and  thy  iiatel 
The  judge  and  the  arenger  seel 
Now  to  what  rafoge  eanat  thou  flee?" 

Bodrlgo  aaid :  « thou  eomeat  latel" 

"I,  aom  of  the  bold  ranagade 
Who  doth  command  a  ahip  to  aid 

The  royal  Moorish  potentate— 
I,  and  my  dagger,  and  my  wroB#— 
We  three  are  here,  we  three  are  strong  P— 

Bodrlgo  aaU:  <*thoa  eomeat  late  I" 

«  Vd*  thaa^  BodilsB^  ftr  too  aooB, 
Unleaa  thou  daem  thy  lift  aboon 

Of  whidh  thon'rt  weary— Doat  thoa  qnake  f 
Thy  IJMO  Is  white ;  wretch,  yield  to  me 
Thy  1Mb,  ao  may  thy  apirlt  be 

Xhy  aagel'a  in  the  bunilBC  lakol 

<*Now,  with  my  true  Toledo  blade, 

And  the  good  help  of  Qod  to  aid- 
Look  oa  my  eysa    they  bam  and  staiil— 

Thy  mstfter  and  thy  lord  I  stand, 

And  I  wUl  tear  with  red  right  hand, 
Thy  lUb  from  out  thy  beating  hearti 

*<Taa^  Dona  Saneha's  nephew  here 
Shall  in  thy  ruddy  hearts  blood  dear 

SUke  all  this  lon|^devonrlng  thirst 
My  undo,  diel  no  more  for  thee 
Dagrs,  hour%  or  fleeting  moments  her*— 

**  Nephsw,  Mndarra,  iMar  me  ilrstl 

'<  Walt  thaa  a  moment,  tOl  I  stand 
With  my  good  fUohlon  in  my  handl" 

"Delay,  good  undo,  ahall  be  none 
Than  that  from  thee  my  brothers  found; 
Vollow  them  down  into  the  ground 

Where  thou  didst  send  them  first,  begonel 

"If  to  this  moment,  erery where, 
Fre  worn  my  thirsty  dagger  bare, 

'TIS  that  I  tfaouf^t,  and  humped  flie  thought, 
That,  to  arenge  the  renegade^ 
Thui,  should  my  agate-hilted  blade 

Itaid  its  ted  scabbard  in  thy  throat!" 

It  should  haye  found  it  four  or  Ato  stanias 
b«ck; — ^though  the  haruigae  is  bloody  and 


bitter  enon^;  and  anything  in  the  way  of 
prolixity  has  had  ezeellent  epio  precedent  in 
Homer. 

Viotor  Hugo's  sentiment  is  Toiy  often  ii^nred 
by  Tery  great  eztraraganciefl  and  exaggera- 
tions. He  has  a  genius  for  gorgeons  enumerb- 
tions  and  grapliic  details.  He  gets  a  heap  of 
grand  and  Inxnriant  images,  and  he  <*  glides 
o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish.''  He  exhibits  all 
the  French  taste  for  dramatic  eifeot,  and  his 
morement  sometlmee,  compared  with  Byron's — 
for  instance— or  Cowper's,  is  that  stage  car- 
riage of  which  Birs.  Cmmmles's  gait,  walking 
up  the  aisle,  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  is  the  cari- 
cature—a pausing,  pronounced  adyanoe  on  a 
measured  stride.  Every  stanza  has  its  pointeid 
rounding — ^and  this,  to  an  American  taste,  may, 
in  some  instances,  be  thought  amusing  enough. 
In  his  Oreek  Child— m  boy  lying  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Scio,  which  the  Turks  had  desolated, 
is  addressed,  and  asked  what  he  looks  for  or 
mourns  for;  and  all  the  beautifol  and  poetical 
attractiyee  of  childhood  are  poured  interroga- 
tiyely  out,  tUl  they  are  completely  exhausted, 
and  then  the  child — "the  child  of  the  blue 
eyes" — a  high-stomached  young  rogue  l^-cries 
out— no,  none  of  these — 

'  JevtMotdtlapoudrettdttbaBet. 

<<  I  want  powder  and  ball  I"  In  another  lyric, 
a  deryish  witnesses  the  grief  of  a  Pacha,  and 
in  nine  stanias  sums  up  the  probable,  pictu- 
resque causes  of  his  vwtaX  and  ominous  look, 
and  you  think  it  must  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
weig^test  of  them,  till  you  come  to  end,  and 
find  it  is  only 

iSbfi  l^rs  de  ykMt  ed  moH! 

His  Nubian  tiger  is  dead  1  In  another,  called 
Mazeppa,  the  poet  desires  to  say  that  a  fated 
bard  is  like  the  Ukraine  chief,  carried  in  pain- 
full transit  amidst  perils  and  discomforts,  till 
he  sinks  and  then  becomes  a  king — ^posthu- 
mously— as  it  were : — 

71  oowH,  a  vole,  A  foaiie 
Bt  H  rdeoe  roi! 

This  the  poet  says,  in  twenty-three  stanias — 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  lines.  He  does 
not  leaye  out  a  bound  of  the  animal — a  rood 
of  the  long  way,  or  a  pang  of  the  yictim — 
making  all  up  into  stanzas  with  a  good  point 
— a  palpable  hit,  at  the  end  of  each.  Byron 
would  haye  put  the  matter  into  three  rapid 
lines  and  a  hemistich — Cowper  or  Moore  into 
a  couplet  These  exaggerations,  so  incom- 
patible with  an  Anglo-Saxon  taste,  could  be 
easily  multiplied.  We  are  apt  to  smile  at 
them ;  but  our  dramatic  and  sentimental  neigh- 
I  hours  of  the  other  republic  are  yiyidly  touched 
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with  them.  Perhaps  they  laugh  in  turn,  and 
deserredly,  at  some  of  our  own  literary  com- 
placenoies.  These  things  are,  howerer,  but 
the  weeds— as  we  think  them — of  a  rich  soil, 
the  exuberances  of  a  glowing  mind  leaping,  in 
its  trror,  over  climax  into  anti-climax-— making 
that  step  which,  Tom  Paine  says,  divides,  at 
timee,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Vletor 
Hugo  has  a  crowd  of  countervailing  beauties. 
The  following  OrietUaU  is  picturesque  and 
naturaL  An  Arab  is  made  to  remember  the 
French  Sultan  (Bonaparte)  who  sent  the 
echoes  of  his  name  from  the  Pyramids  and 
Tabor  all  through  the  East: — 


BOUNABKBDL 
Sonyent  Bounftberdl,  Soltan  defl  FrMicf  d'Snrope,  etc 

Lo^  BooiiAbadl,  th*  Fnnk  Snlton,  oft, 
Wnpt  in  the  Simoom  fbr  %  mantle^  itmidi 

A  giant,  on  »  giant  mount  elolt. 
Whence,  looking  o'er  the  ocean  and  the  tanda, 

The  world's  two  parte  are  in  hie  eight,  at  once, 

Stretched  Ikr  helow  him  in  proAmnd  ezpanee. 

Thue,  on  the  eiimmlt  etande  be,  lone  and  high : 
The  Deeert  on  hie  right  howi  down  and  plaje 

Ite  elonde  of  doet  to  charm  hie  wandering  eje; 
The  Ocean  knows  ite  gueet  of  other  daji, 

And,  on  the  left  eende  np  a  rolling  eonad, 

Ae  haye  about  ite  lord  a  Joyous  hound. 


And  the  old  ohieflntn,  as  bj  turns  he 
The  deeert  doud,  and  heare  tlie  ocean  toeeed, 

Dreame  ae  a  lorer  dreams,  and  shapes  from  these 
A  hoet,  a  numberless  and  riewless  hoet, 

Marohing  before  his  shadow— going  by 

Beneath  the  horison'e  edge,  eternally. 

0,  Bonnaberdi,  when  to  yonder  hdght 
Thou  comeet  to  dream,  look  doeely  down  and  see^ 

Upon  the  howling  sand%  my  tent  of  white ; 
I  am  a  Bedouin  Arab,  poor  and  tnt ; 

My  horsey  when  I  ehout  AUahf  flies  and  rolls 

Under  hie  eyelids  flne^  two  Uilng  ooalst 

The  poem  called  Vceu  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  graceftil  of  the  OrienUUti.  Here  is 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry : — 


WISH. 
Si  J'etals  la  Ibullle  que  ronle^  eto. 

Were  I  a  ]ea(  swept  to  and  fro 
In  the  light  wind's  uncertain  d|^ 

And  borne  along  the  rirer's  flow. 
Marked  by  the  dreamer's  Taoant 


I  would  all  freshly  flee  away 

From  my  green  branch  without  regret, 
In  the  keen  breath  of  opening  day, 

In  the  soft  sunset  riTUlet; 

Beyond  the  riTer'e  stormy  sweep, 
Beyond  the  forest  Test  and  gray, 

Beyond  the  gorge  so  dim  and  deep, 
My  flight  should  be,  away,  awey. 


Beyond  the  she-wdfk  gilm 

Beyond  the  ringnlove'e  flxeet  haon^ 
Beyond  the  plain  where  pUgilms  meet 

Three  graoeftil  palm-treee  by  a  ftrant; 

Bqrond  the  rocks  whence  mdely  go 
The  storms  that  waste  the  standing  com. 

Beyond  the  lake  where,  bending  low. 
The  lonely  bushes  seem  to  mourn ; 

Beyond  the  sands  where  sternly  goes. 
With  ateghan,  the  chieftain  Moor, 

And  wrinkled  f<»ehead  swarth,  that  shows 
Like  Ocean's  in  a  stormy  hour : 

O'er  Arta's  mirror^pond,  afiur, 
Swift  as  the  feathered  arrow  strays. 

And  o'er  the  mount  whoee  summits  ber 
Corinth's  and  Mykos'  mutual 


As  by  a  charm  attracted  down, 
I'd  pause,  in  morning's  e»rly  rays, 

O'er  Mykos,  the  right-angled  town, 
With  its  fUr  gleaming  cupolas ; 

And  to  the  prieet's  fldr  daughter  gay, 
The  dark-eyed  maid,  I  would  be  dziTen, 

Who  at  her  window  sings  ell  day. 
And  sports  belbre  her  door  at  eren ; 

There,  ftigitlTe  light  lee^  would  I, 
My  wanderings  done^  my  wishes  orowned. 

Alight  upon  her  brow  end  lie 
Mid  the  fltir  rini^ets  dustertn^  round ; 

There,  tho*  but  for  an  instant's  flight 
Should  I  for  proodUor  sit,  I  trow. 

Than  all  the  plumage  wayiag  white 
That  sweeps  the  Sultan's  stany  brow. 

Fiye  years  alter  his  OrieiUaleiy  Victor  Hugo 
published  his  FeutUes  d*Automne.  These  are 
of  a  grayer  and  more  subdued  tone — treating 
chiefly  of  domestic  feelings,  affections,  and 
remembrances.  Some  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
sentiments  of  the  poet  will  be  found  in  thia 
collection.  There  is  a  household  and  pathetie 
interest  in  the  two  following  lyrics,  which 
induces  us  to  offer  them  in  American,  in  pre- 
ference to  others  of  more  profound  philosophy 
and  higher  pretensions. 


INFANOT. 

When  baby  oomes,  ttie  fomHy  ebde  ories 
With  great  applause:  its  little  epackling  9jm 

Brighten  all  boeome  in  that  lunipy  place, 
And  saddest  brows,  and  guiltleat,  It  may  be^ 
Unwxlnkle  on  a  sudden,  but  to  see 
That  innocent  glad  fooe. 

Tes,  whether  June  has  greened  the  swafd,  or 
NoTember  draws  our  toudiing  chairs  together 
Bound  a  great  houeehold  fire  in  quiet  talk, 
When  the  dilld  comes^  we  AmI  a  general  chear->- 
With  calls  and  laughter,  and  the  mother's  ftar, 
Sedag  him  try  to  walk. 

Sometimee  we  speak,  while  stirring  up  the  Are, 
Of  natiye  land,  of  heayen,  the  poet's  lyre^ 
Or  of  a  soul  that  soars  in  holy  trance; 
Inter  the  infonti— HeaTen  and  natiTe  land 
And  sacred  bards  are  gone—the  conyerae  bland 
Bads  in  a  smile  at  ottoe  I 
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At  td^xt,  when  man  dMps  and  hla  aplrit  dreani% 
When  amcmg  neda  ia  heard  the  flow  of  atreania, 

Moat  like  a  weeping  Toioe  with  atified  worda; 
If  like  a  beafion4»laae  the  dawn  streama  out, 
Up  from  the  plain  a  tvmnlt  runa  about 
Of  early  bells  and  birda. 

Ton  are  the  dawning,  inlluitl  and  my  mind 
The  plain,  exhaling  to  the  fragrant  wind 

Odonra  of  flowera  whoae  aweetneaa  oomea  from  you— 
A  tnreat,  too,  whoae  shadows,  softly  wild. 
Are  fllled  ibr  yon  alone  with  murmurs  mild, 
And  rays  of  golden  hue. 

lor  your  fine  eyes  are  frdl  of  infinite  aweetneaa, 

Fbr  your  amall  handa,  in  their  aofl,  round  oompleteneas^ 

As  jret  hare  done  no  wrong;  your  footsteps  white 
With  our  Tile  pathways  haye  not  yet  been  sofled  ;— 
Ihe  ftiii^habed,  aacred  head— the  angel  child— 
With  halo  golden  bright  I 

It  looka  ao  fidr,  the  Inflmt  with  its  amUe, 
Its  soft  aweet  truat,  its  yoioe  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  would  say  all  the  grief  it  aoon  dismisses; 
Letting  its  pleaaed  and  wondering  glanoes  roll— 
Offlering  to  liJb,  on  all  sides^  its  young  soul. 
And  its  young  month  to  Uasea. 

And,  gradoua  Lord,  to  all  whom  I  hold  dear, 
My  brottiers,  friends,  relations,  tkr  or  near. 

And  even  unto  my  foes,  this  grace  be  granted  ;— 
Ne'er  to  aae  anmmer  without  flowers,  nor  see 
Hm  cage  or  hiye  without  a  bird  or  bee- 
Home  by  no  children  haunted  I 

The  next  treats  of  «  more  melanoholy  house- 
hold, and  its  sentiments  are  extremely  natural 
and  tonching. 


THB  ORANDUOTHKR. 

Grandmamma,  wake,  if  you  are  sleei^ng  there  I 
Tour  mouth  mores  always  in  your  sleep,  and  thus 

We  scarce  can  tell  your  slumber  ttom  your  prayer ; 

But  now  you  have  our  stone  Madonna's  air. 
Tour  lipa  dont  atir— your  breath  don't  come  to  ua. 


Tour  head  bends  lower  than  it  used  to  be; 

Won't  you  caress  us  f — Ah  I  what  have  we  done  ?— 
The  lamp  goes  out,  the  Are  is  smouldering,  seel 
Oh,  if  yon  do  not  speak,  the  fire  and  we, 
.    We  and  the  lamp  will  all  be  dead  and  gone  I 

Near  the  dark  lamp  we'll  both  be  dead,  and  then 
What  will  you  do  when  yon  awake  dlstresaed, 
And  And  ua  deaf;  in  turn,  while  yon  complain  T 
Pn^ylng  7<nu  saint  to  make  us  Uto  again— 
Ton  must  embrace  us  long  upon  your  breast. 

Well  chafe  your  hands  in  ours ;  sing  us  the  lay 
Of  the  poor  troubadour— how  the  knight  of  fhns 

Would  win,  by  fkyour  of  the  friendly  fhiy, 

Trophies  as  noaegaya  for  his  lady  gay, 
And  how  his  war-cry  was  a  loTing  name. 

Tell  us  what  sign  the  phantoms  ever  fled, 

What  hermit  saw  Sathanaa  in  the  air, 
What  rubies  glitter  on  the  gnome-king's  head, 
And  if  the  demon  holds  in  greater  dread 

Qood  Turpin's  psalms  or  Boland's  fUchion  bare  I 

Or  show  us,  in  your  Bible,  pictures  fine — 
Qold  skies,  blue  saints^  and  Maries  dol<nous; 

The  child,  the  crib,  the  wise  men,  and  the  kine ; 

And  teach  us  with  your  finger,  line  by  line, 
Those  Latin  words  that  speak  to  Qod  of  us. 

Mother,  look  up,  the  fire  is  going  out, 

A  wisp  is  dancing  on  the  embers  low. 
Spirits,  perhaps,  will  come  into  our  hut; 
01  stop  your  prayer,— why  are  your  eyelids  shutf 

Tou  who  would  OMnfort  ua,  why  scare  ua  now  f 

How  cold  your  arms  are  I  you  did  lately  say 

There  was  another  world,  and  Heayen  was  nigh— 
The  graye  and  Heayen  I— that  life  aoon  flita  away. 
And  then  death  comea!— O  mother,  tell  ua,  pray, 
Who  ia  that  deott;— why  do  you  not  nply  ? 

Thus  mourned  they  long  alone ;  at  moming^tide. 
Their  grandmother  still  slept ;  the  death-bell  tolled  ;- 

Through  the  halfopen  door,  that  eye,  wera  spied 

Befora  a  Book,  the  empty  bed  beside. 
Two  little  ohildren,  kneeling  unconaoled. 


MADAME  ROLAND  IN  PRISON. 


BT    PROSBS    OABDINBB. 


With  spirit  undismayed  she  kneels  in  prayer, 
With  qvlTaring  Up  she  lu'eaiUea  to  heayen  hear  tow. 

Her  handa  are  olasped,  and  hnr  long,  ahlning  hair 
Wayea  in  luxuriance  round  her  poliahed  brow; 

While  day's  last  lingering  ray  steals  fkintly  liy 

Beyealing  In  its  flight  her  eiJm,  deep  agony. 

With  none  to  soothe  her  wo  in  that  dark  cell. 
Slowly  has  paased  eadh  sad  and  dreary  hour; 

But  o^er  her  spirit  Barth  can  hold  no  qiell, 
Iha  world  haa  lost  fbr  her  its  oharmM  power; 

And  all  her  thoughti^  imbued  with  light  diyine, 

Rise  like  sweet  incense  to  a  holier  shrine. 

In  chaina  she  suffers  for  her  country's  wrongs 
And  eyer  fbarless  of  her  own  dark  doom. 

The  burning  thoughts  that  round  her  thickly  throng 
Bear  not  a  trace  of  cowardice  or  gloom; 

The  matehleaa  pride  that  lingers  on  h«r  brow, 

Tails  of  the  daring  might  her  soul  is  gathering  now. 


No  mother  with  her  gentle  hand  is  near. 
To  soothe  her  wo  and  soften  her  distress^ 

And  to  pour  fbrth  fbr  her  a  fisryent  prayer 
That  the  Eternal  One  his  child  will  blesa, 

To  cheer  her  soul  with  words  of  holy  fUth, 

And  stand  untirM,  soothe  and  watdi  the  dying  bteath. 

But  as  the  eagle  in  its  fbarleas  flight. 
Pursues  with  tireless  wing  Its  viewless  way; 

And  gases  with  a  fixed,  unwayerlng  sights 
Upon  the  bright  and  glorious  aource  (rfdaj; 

So  does  her  noble  spirit  undismayed 

Look  upward  to  that  God  who  eyer  giyes  it  aid. 

'Tis  well  I  for  hark,  the  fbarftal  hour  has  eome^ 
And  deep  and  loud  the  death-bell  tolleth  now, 

Those  tones  so  thrilling  call  her  to  her  home^ 
Death's  shadow  fklleth  fhst  upon  her  brow; 

Qlie  crowd,  the  scaffold,  one  calm  look  on  hif^ 

And  the  f^reed  spirit  soars  beyond  the  dark  hlne  sky. 


THE  SPRING-SONG  OP  A  GLAD  HEART. 


BT    OAXOLXMB    MAT. 


Jun  wfaj  ■lumld  I  be  grave  and  Md, 

And  wear  a  moiiniAal  kxtk, 
WImh  nature  teaobethjoy  to  nie» 

Vrom  oat  her  fiower>wroa^t  book  ? 
WImh  she  telleth  me  to  iliig  aloud, 

And  lingB  hereel^  to  ehow 
How  maeic  ought,  in  sweet  spring-time, 

From  eTerjthing  to  flow. 

HarkI  how  the  birds  are  eeidUing 

From  the  boughs  of  eTerj  tree} 
Aa  if  each  drop  of  morning  dew 

Was  a  ibnnt  of  melody. 
HarkI  how  the  bees  are  murmuring 

Orer  the  garden  bowers, 
Bearing  upon  their  ganae^Dce  wings 

Sweet  gUls  from  all  the  flowers. 

HarkI  how  the  erer^restless  winds 

Are  singing  aU  about, 
Now  whispering  low  like  tales  of  loTe, 

Then  bursting  with  a  shout  I 
Hark  t  how  glad  sounds  float  ererywhars 

The  stainless  ether  through— 
And  tell  me,  when  all  nature  singib 

Why  should  not  I  sing  too? 


iMk  on  the  bkMiOM  of  thoee 

How  the  sunshine  sssDeth  bri^t; 
And  how  eaeh  Made  of  young,  green 

Seems  laughing  in  the  light; 
Look,  how  the  newly-opened  leavea 

QuiTor,  and  gleam,  and  danee. 
As  if  tliey  were  In  ecstesiesb 

At  the  merty  spring's  flitt  i^anoe. 


Iiook,  how  the  swift  breeae  springs  to 

The  wares  upon  the  boy. 
And  how  they  toes  their  twm  on  hS^ 

As  th^  wrestle  in  their  play; 
Look  how  the  white  and  flee^  doods 

Sail  smiling o^er  the  Mne; 
And  tell  ma,  when  all  nature  smiles, 

Why  should  not  I  smile  too? 


The  spirit  of  the  blessed  spring 

Bids  me  look  up,  and  see 
How  she  spreadeth  beauty  ererywhers^ 

On  ware,  and  lawn,  and  lea. 
And  so  I  look,— obeying  quick 

Her  eare^Uspelllng  TOlee : 
And  as  I  look,  I  desrly  lo?«^ 

And  as  I  lore,  r^oioe. 


THE  PERPLEXED  STUDENT. 


A   LESSON    FOB   BACHELOR   BOOKWOBMS. 


BT    MXB.    0.    H.    BUTLBB. 


(Ckmoluded  from  p.  Xlfl.) 


OHAPTBB    III. 

Tba  wm  OTtr  ere  Horace  oame  down  stairfl, 
notwithntanding  the  repeated  rammons  of  the 
housekeeper — and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  his 
i^pearance  was  now  much  more  becoming  the 
society  of  snch  charming  yonng  ladies,  than 
the  negligent  attire  in  which  he  paid  his  first 
deroirs. 

As  he  drew  near  the  open  door  x>f  the  par- 
lour, a  skilfiil  hand  swept  OTcr  the  k^s  of  the 
piano,  as  if  to  test  its  tone  and  finish,  and  then, 
aboTC  the  music  of  gay  Toices  arose  the  en- 
liTening  air  of  a  walti,  and  by  the  time  Horace 
entered  the  room,  the  whole  bery  of  fair  g^ls 
were  tripping  it  like  so  many  fays  to  the  lively 
mnsic,— all,  except  the  charming  musician, 
Gabriella,  who,  with  her  head  bent  archly  oyer 
one  shoulder,  while  her  fingers  swiftly  swept  the 
k^ys,  nodded  gaily  to  the  danoers  as  they  flew 
past  her  in  the  giddy  waltx.  Bound  and  round 
OB  twinkling  feet  they  airily  glide— forms  all 


lightness— arms  entwining,  and  rosy  lips  parted 
with  smiles  that  would  Tanquish  St.  Anthony, 
— gently  and  li^tly  round  and  round  they 
float  For  a  moment  or  two  the  delighted 
old  uncle  contents  himself  with  humming  the 
air,  and  beating  time  with  hand  and  foot,  then 
skimming  into  the  circle,  he  throws  his  ana 
round  little  Meggie,  and  away  they  twirl  with 
the  rest — ^twirling,  whirling,  rising,  sinking, 
round  and  round — and  faster  Gabriella  tonchee 
the  keys,  and  faster  fly  the  merry  waltxen. 
Now  they  take  a  wider  circuit,  and  nearer — 
erer  nearer  to  the  spot  where  Horace  stands 
entranced,  th^  come  circling  on,  their  floating 
ringlets  mingling  with  his  breath,  and  bright 
eyes  gating  roguishly  into  his,  as  round  and 
round  they  circle  past — ^while  round  and  round 
in  bewildering  mase  the  brains  of  Horace  are 
circling  too  I  Are  these  beautiftil  forms  real 
he  sees  before  him  ?  Do  such  fair  beings  indeed 
exist ;  and  like  the  maidens  of  old  who  entioed 
the  angels  from  their  pure  abode,  are  th< 
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bewitching  forms  about  to  turn  him  from  the 
eload-land  in  which  he  had  so  long  loitered  T 
Bat  the  gaj  measure  suddenly  ceases,-— and 
panting  and  laughing,  each  fiikir  waltser  sank 
down. 

**  Whe-w-w — ^you  good  for  nothing  little 
rognes,  you  haye  made  my  old  head  sphi  like 
a  top— steady — steady — take  care — ^there  I  am 
safe !"  cried  the  old  gentleman  plunging  down 
upon  a  comer  of  the  s^a.  <<  Ah !  are  you  there, 
Mr.  Diogenes? — ^why  where's  your  tubt"  ad- 
dressing Horace. 

And  as  if  for  the  first  time  aware  of  his 
presence,  six  pair  of  bewitching  eyes  turned 
full  upon  our  hero. 

**  I  huTC  been  a  silent  spectator  of  your  en- 
joyment, fair  cousins,"  said  Horace,  bowing  to 
the  loTcly  circle. 

"  Indeed ;  but  not  a  participator,  of  course, 
remarked  OabrieHa. 

<«  Why  of  course  not,"  added  Kate; 
folly  can  only  be  annoying  to  our  cousin. 

Ton  wrong  me,  Bliss  Mansfield,"  said  Ho- 
'  I  assure  you  that  in  the  present  instance 
I  beUere  the  spectator  eigoyed  eyen  more  than 
the  performers." 

^'  And  you  'U  dance  with  me  next  time.  Cou- 
sin Horace,  won't  you?"  cried  little  Meggie, 
the  youngest  of  the  six  fair  girls,  not  yet  in 
her  teens,  tripping  across  the  room,  and  catch- 
ing his  hand.  '*Gome,  Constance  is  going  to 
play  for  us." 

*'  For  shame,  Meggie  f "  exclaimed  Constance 
graTcly,  lifting  her  finger  in  reproral — <*how 
can  you  thus  annoy  your  cousin !" 

<'Pray  do  excuse  the  child — she  is  very 
thoughtless — ^I  beg  you  will  not  heed  her  foolii^ 
request.     Fie,  Meggie  t"  added  OabrieUa. 

"  Kerer  trouble  yourseWes,  girls,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mansfield ;  «  not  eren  the  charmed  fiddle  I 
read  about  when  a  boy,  were  it  in  the  hands  of 
old  Orpheus  himself,  could  make  our  solemn 
scholar  here  cut  a  single  caper  I" 

Horace  felt  exceedingly  annoyed.  '<Is  there 
not  a  charm  more  potent  here,  my  dear  father  ?" 
he  said,  smiling  at  little  Meg. 

**  Ah  yes,  you  will  dance — ^there,  I  knew  you 
would.  Constance— Kate— Cousin  Horace  wiU 
dance  I"  exultingly  cried  the  litUe  gipsy. 

Constance  arose,  and  taking  the  little  girl 
by  the  hand  drew  her  away,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  most  grare  and  earnest  manner, 
which  her  laughing  eyes  more  than  half  belled, 

**  Cousin  Horace,  as  we  are  to  be  the  guests 
of  my  dear  uncle  for  some  weeks,  we  trust  you 
win  not  out  of  any  courtesy  to  us,  neglect  or 
forego  those  pleasures  so  much  more  congenial 
to  you — ^we  know  the  study,  not  the  drawing- 
room,  is  the  spot  where  you  most  love  to  be,  and 
therefore  to  feel  that  our  presence  here  compels 
yeu,  throui^  politeness  merely,  to  forsake  it, 


wotld  cause  us  all  much  chagrin — ^is  it  not  so, 
girls  t" 

*  <  True,  Constance— I  am  sure  my  yi^t  instead 
of  being  a  pleasure,  will  only  be  a  Tcxation,  if 
Cousin  Horace  sacrifices  his  own  eigoyment  I" 
said  Kate. 

*«And  so  will  mine— indeed  it  win  I"  cried 
another. 

«  And  mine,"  added  a  third,  "  and  besides, 
our  dear  uncle  is  so  kind,  and  has  so  many 
plans  for  our  amusement,  that  I  reaUy  don't 
see  any  necessity  for  Cousin  Horace  to  waste 
a  single  moment  upon  us  I" 

*'  You  see  how  it  is — so  banish  aU  restraint, 
and  let  not  another  minute  of  your  Taluable 
time  be  thrown  away,"  said  Constance  in  a 
graTC  and  decided  manner. 

*'  And  here,"  cried  Kate,  demurely  handing 
him  a  UtUe  silTer  candlestick,  'Ms  a  light 
-—vad  now  do,  dear  cousin,  return  to  your 
books,  and  glTC  yourself  no  trouble  about  us." 

In  Tain  Horace  tried  to  speak — in  yain  he 
essayed  to  reftite  the  charges  they  were  heap- 
ing upon  him — ^his  tongue  refused  all  utterance. 
He  looked  to  his  father  for  assistance — ^but  just 
at  that  moment  the  old  gentleman  was  engaged 
in  a  desperate  battle  with  a  horned-beetle, 
which  with  flying  handkerchief  he  was  chasing 
from  comer  to  comer — and  so  poor  Horace 
suffered  himself  to  be  bowed  and  courtesied  out, 
by  his  kind  considerate  cousins ! 

Then— such  a  peal  of  joyous  mirth  as  followed 
him  up  the  study  stairs !  what  could  it  mean  t 
**  Ah,  doubtless,"  he  thought,  *'  tiiey  are  laugh- 
ing at  some  droU  saUy  of  my  father." 

Poor  Horace  I 

Bleep  was  almost  a  stranger  to  his  eyes  that 
night — ^his  pinow  haunted  by  the  strangest  tI- 
sions.  Was  he  bewitched  t  for  the  room  seemed 
fined  with  light  airy  figures. 

«<Tbaj  fltood  berite  bl0  head, . 
Smiling  thonghta,  with  hair'diapreadt 
The  mooxuhine  eeemed  diflhoyelled." 

Or,  if  he  dosed  his  eyes,  he  saw  them  stin  fioat- 
ing  around  him,  and  bright  eyes  like  shooting 
stars  were  continuaUy  darting  across  his  vision, 
while  like  the  murmur  of  forest  brooks  were 
the  gentle  Toices  whispering  in  his  ears.  And 
when  at  length  he  slept,  he  dreamed  of  the  gut- 
tering harem  of  the  VeUed  Prophet — of  the 
bewitching  ZeUca,  and  of  the  stiU  more  fasci- 
nating indweUers  upon  Calypso's  enchanted 
isle. 


OHAPTBft  IT. 

A  suiTBBAM  Stole  a  kiss  from  the  brow  of 
Horace  and  awoke  him,  whUe  at  the  same 
moment  a  chorus  of  merry  Toices  came  up  from 
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bene«th  ]ii«  window,  leminding  the  half-be- 
wildered student  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream — 
the  visions  of  the  night 

Tes,  there  they  were,  the  whole  happy  troop, 
in  the  most  bewitching  morning  dresses,  ei^oy- 
ing  to  their  bent  this  lovely  summer  morning 
in  the  country.  Without  a  saddle,  bonny  Kate 
had  sprung  upon  the  back  of  his  faTOurite  pony, 
playfully  patting  his  arched  neck  and  coaxing 
him  to  a  fleet  gallop  oyer  the  greensward — and 
now  away,  away  they  bound  across  the  lawn, 
shaking  down  the  glittering  dew  drops  firom  the 
old  elms,  and  the  long  beautiful  hair  of  Kate 
floating  in  luxuriant  abandon  on  the  soft  breesy 
air.  Constance,  the  stately,  dignified  Con- 
stance, mounted  on  the  brink  of  the  horse- 
trough,  is  clapping  her  hands  at  the  gambols  of 
some  half-dozen  little  porkers  in  the  pig-sty, 
and  tossing  green  apples  into  the  Toracious 
mouth  of  Madame  M^e.  Gabriella,  with  her 
neat  pink  gingham  carefully  tucked  up  around 
her  cunning  little  ankles,  has  seated  herself 
upon  the  milking-stool,  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  tall,  laughing  Irish  girl,  while  at  a  little 
distance  Bessie  and  Lucy  surrounded  by  a 
noisy  chattering  brood  of  fowls,  from  the  state- 
ly turkey  to  the  tiniest  unfledged  chicken,  are 
scattering  among  them  handfnls  of  the  yellow 
grain,  which  they  have  just  brought  in  their 
aprons  from  the  corn-crib.  A  merry  shout — 
and  from  a  little  thicket  out  springs  merry 
Meggie,  with  a  long  fish-pole  trailing  after  her, 
and  in  her  hand  a  bunch  of  shining  trout,  while 
with  a  loud  <'  halloo"  the  old  gentleman  him- 
self follows  close  behind  her,  crying  out — 

*'  Ah,  you  mischlcTOUs  monkey,  will  you  spoil 
my  best  rod,  and  run  away  with  my  fish  to 
boot!" 

"  New  times  these,  Bfr.  Horace  1"  said  Mrs. 
I>imity,  close  at  the  elbow  of  the  student,  ere 
he  was  aware,  of  her  presence — ^for  be  it  owned, 
his  senses  wer^  all  absorbed  ^y  the  noyel  and 
beautiAil  scene  from  his  window,  where  con- 
cealed by  a  half-closed  blind,  he  had  been  look- 
ing out  upon  the  cheerftil  abandon  of  his  fair 
cousins.  **  Dear  me,  it  makes  me  think  of  my 
young  days,  Mr.  Horace,  just  to  see  and  hear 
them  pretij  creatures  1  I  thought  I'd  just 
look  in  to  see  if  you  were  fit  to  be  seen,  for 
breakfut  is  almost  ready.  Now,  don't  go  down 
in  that  old  dressing-gown  again.  Hark — ^ha,  ha, 
ha, — ^well  I  do  declare,  just  hear  them  happy 
young  things  I  Oh  Mr.  Horace,  look  out  there, 
and  study  them  beautiful  works  of  God,  and 
let  your  old  books  writ  by  men's  hands  alone. 
Bless  their  hearts — ^well,  well,  I  must  g;o  down, 
or  that  careless  Bridget  will  send  in  the  broiled 
chickens  wrong  side  up.  Now  do  pray  put  on 
your  coat  like  a  Christian,  and  brush  your 
hair — «o,  there  P* — and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  by  pushing  her  own  gray  locks  on 


one  side,  the  good  lady  hasttty  patted  down 

stairs. 

When  Horace  entered  the  breakfast  parlour, 
they  were  all  assembled  around  the  table,  and 
all  busily  discussing  their  plans  for  the  day's 
amusement 

A  seat  had  been  reserred  for  him  between 
his  father  and  Meggie,  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile,  his  hair  brushed  «o,  after  Mrs.  Di- 
mity's model,  Horace  adyanced  to  the  breakfast 
table.  Hia  morning  salutation  was  returned 
with  the  most  bland  politeness  by  each  smiling 
girl,  and  the  conyersation  his  presence  had  but 
slightly  interrupted,  resumed. 

**  Uncle,  I  am  of  Kate's  mind,"  said  Constance. 
<<  A  sail  on  the  lake  this  loyely  morning  will  be 
perfectly  enchanting.  I  will  take  my  sketeh- 
book,  for  I  know  there  must  be  some  charming 
scenes  for  the  pencil." 

«  Do  you  propose  a  sail  this  morning  T"  asked 
Horace. 

<<  We  haye  thought  of  it,"  replied  Conatanoe, 
with  a  slight  bend  of  her  queenly  head. 

"Now  is  it  a  yery  romantic  spot,  uncle T" 
said  Kate  with  an  arch  face;  "is  it  a  sweet 
place  for  lovers  f  Are  there  any  melancholy 
willows  sweeping  the  translucent  surface  with 
their  gracefol  branches  ?" 

"  Plenty  of  them,  you  jade,  and  plenty  of 
golden  pickerel  and  fine  speckled  trout,  which 
is  more  to  my  fancy,"  answered  Mr.  Mansfield. 

«  And  mine  too,"  cried  Qabriella;  "so  while 
Con'  draws  from  nature  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  imagination,  I  will  draw  those  same  fish 
from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  for  the  better  en- 
tertainment of  our  appetites  I" 

"At  what  hour  do  we  go?"  asked  Bessie; 
«  for  my  part,  I  am  impatient  to  be  off!" 

"About  nine,  I  think,"  replied  her  uncle. 
"  We  will  row  to  the  opposite  shore,  ramble 
about  awhile,  lunch,  and  be  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  Put  up  some  gimcracks,  Mrs.  Dimity, 
for  the  girls,  and  something  a  little  more  sub- 
stantial for  me." 

"Excuse  me,  father,"  interrupted  Horace, 
"  if  I  suggest  the  afternoon  as  the  best  Ume  for 
the  sail ;  the  shadows  which  then  rest  upon  the 
lake  and  the  woody  slope  beyond  are  most 
beautiful,  and  wiU  present  more  attraction  for 
my  cousin's  pencil  than  the  hour  you  propose." 

"  Why,  the  girls  prefer  the  morning,  you  see, 
Hors^e,  and  it  makes  not  a  jot's  difference  to 
me,"  answered  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"Nor  to  me  certainly,"  continued  Horace; 
"  any  hour  you  prefer,  fair  ladies." 

"0,  of  course,  it  can  make  no  difference  to 
you  I"  said  Gabriella  twirling  her  spoon. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  chimed  in  Kate;  "for 
you  will  most  probably  be  wandering  amid 
the  Pyramids,  or  searching  out  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  or  gliding  down  the  yeUow  Tiber, 
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wliile  we  '  float  merrily,  merrily,  merrily  float 
o'er  the  waters  blue'  of  thia  beautifal  lake  onole 
tells  of!" 

**  Bat>  my  dear  oousId,  I  hare  no  idea  of  snob 
extenave  wanderings  as  you  propose  for  me," 
replied  Horaoe  smiling,  '<  for  I  intend  to  devote 
the  morning  to  your  society." 

"Oh,  no — ^no — ^no!"  chimed  in  every  Toice; 
"indeed  you  must  not  think  of  it !" 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  our  oonyevation 
pf  last  erening?"  asked  Constance  reproach- 
folly. 

"  I  assure  you  it  will  indeed  be  a  happiness, 
a  relief,  a — ** 

*•  No— not  a  word,  not  a  word ;  now  really  we 
win  all  take  the  stage  to-morrow  morning  and 
leare  the  Hall  and  our  dear  uiicle,  if  you  still 
insist  upon  regarding  us  in  thb  light  of  stran- 
gers !"  exclaimed  Kate  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness. 

<«  Ton  mistake  me  entirely,  I  assure  you — " 

"No— no— no,  we  will  not  hear  of  it!" 

Again  Horace  looked  to  his  father  for  help 
in  this  perplexing  dilemma,  but  the  nose  and 
chin  of  the  old  gentleman  were  buried  in  his 
coffee  cop,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  eyes 
most  pertinaciously  fixed  upon  the  ceiling. 

Up  sprang  the  liyely  girls.  "Come,  away 
for  our  bonnets,  come!"  cried  Gabriella. 

"  Dear  cousin  Horace,"  whispered  little  Mog- 
gie coming  close  to  him,  "  do  go  with  us,  now 
won't  you T    Do!" 

"Meggie,  Meggie!"  said  Kate  putting  her 
head  in  at  the  door,  "  come  this  moment,  and 
don't  be  teasing  in  this  manner;  really  you 
should  haye  been  left  at  home!" 

"Olerer  girls,  Horace,  and  make  themselves 
at  home  just  as  I  want  to  have  them,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mansfield.  "  Now  some  silly  conceited  things 
would  hare  taken  airs  upon  themselves,  and 
not  been  contented  with  an  old  fellow  like  me 
to  beau  them  about,  when  such  a  nice  young 
man  as  you  were  to  be  had;  no — no — ^these 
girls  understand  themselves ;  don't  you  e^joy  it, 
eh?" 

"  Perhaps,  &ther,  it  will  be  more  polite  in  me 
to  make  one  of  your  party  this  morning !" 

"Pooh,  nonsense!  don't  trouble  yourself;  you 
know  what  Constance  told  you." 

"True,  but  that  was  fastidiousness.  I  am 
sure  you  would  prefer  my  going." 

"Not  at  all.  I  am  convinced  at  last  that 
Boeiety  is  really  irksome  to  you,  and  now, 
my  dear  boy,  I  am  going  to  let  you  do  as  you 
please.  I  have  plagued  your  life  out  for  hslf  a 
dozen  years,  urging  you  to  marriage  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  henceforth,  you  are  free 
to  enjoy  your  sUent  friends  up  stairs  to  your 
heart's  content." 

"  Come,  uncle,  we  are  ready.  Good-bye  to  you, 
cousin,  and  a  pleasant  time !"  said  Kate,  with 


a  mischievous  glance  at  Horaoe,  who  stood 
biting  his  lips  with  ill-concealed  vexation. 

It  was  very  ungrateful,  doubUees,  in  Horaoe 
not  to  feel  himself  perfectly  free  and  comforta- 
ble, when  his  cousins  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  make  him  so ;  but  somehow,  he  never  found 
himself  so  ill  at  ease,  and  instead  of  going  up 
into  his  study  and  sitting  down  to  his  books, 
9fi  he  undoubtedly  should  have  done,  he  strolled 
forth  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  into  the 
little  grove  beyond.  But  go  where  he  would, 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  tormenting  thoughts ; 
or,  if  for  a  moment  they  turned  into  their 
wonted  channel,  his  eyes  were  sure  to  rest  upon 
some  dainty  foo^>rint  in  the  moist  gravel,  and 
iff  hew,  they  were  off  again  in  a  tangent  1 

Poor  fellow !  it  was  no  place  for  him  where 
such  witching  spells  were  cast  on  every  side; 
and  so  he  once  more  sought  his  study,  where 
surely  no  such  fantastic  visions  could  gain  an 
entrance.  Ah,  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  him  to 
repose  himself  once  more  within  its  quiet  limits ; 
and  turning  over  the  pages  of  Euclid,  he  en- 
deavoured to  fix  his  attention  once  more  upon 
his  favourite  pursuit.  And  to  prove  the  prao- 
tioability  of  a  course  which  may  seem  so  tm- 
practicable,  his  progress  shall  be  faithfully  re- 
ported. 

"How  perfectly  absurd  it  is  for  those  girls 
to  act  as  they  dol"  he  exclaimed,  rapidly 
whirling  over  the  leaves.  * '  Ah  here  it  is — let  me 
see, — let  AGKQ  be  two  similar — there  is  some- 
thing uncommonly  interesting  about  Gabriella — 
parallelopipeds,  of  which  AB  and — ^what  superb 
eyes  Kate  has — and,  and — ^let  me  see — KL  are 
two  homologous  sides — ^the  wife  of  CsBsar  could 
not  have  been  more  haughty  than  the  proud 
Constance — ^the  ratio  of— of— and  what  a  queen- 
ly step— ratio  of— where  was  I  ? — AG,  no — A — 
no— confound  Euclid — away  with  it  I" 


OHAPTSX  T. 

"  How  far  did  you  say  it  was  to  the  Glen  ?" 
asked  Gabriella,  as  they  rose  from  the  dinner 
table. 

"Only  three  miles,!'  replied  her  uncle.  "I 
will  order  out  the  old  carriage,  and  we'll  be 
there  just  time  enough  for  a  pleasant  stroll 
among  the  rocks  and  the  babbling  brooks,  as 
Kate  would  say,  and  drive  home  round  by  the 
borders  of  the  lake  by  moonlight — there  will  be 
romance  for  you !" 

"  It  will  be  charming !"  cried  Kate ;  "  dear, 
what  a  nice  uncle  you  are  I"  and  dapping  her 
two  little  hands  upon  his  cheeks  she  gave  the 
old  gentleman  a  hearty  kiss. 

"Did  you  find  a  subject  worthy  of  your 
pencil  this  morning?"  asked  Horaoe,  bowing 
to  Constance. 
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**  I  Bkttohad  one  or  two  pretty  Tiews,"  she 
replied,  toming  Away. 

<<  Will  yon  ftllov  me  to  look  et  them  f "  said 
Hormce,  laying  hie  hand  on  the  portfolio  she 
had  eareleeely  thrown  down. 

''  They  are  not  worthy  your  notice,  bat  each 
as  they  are,  yon  are  weleome  to  inepeet  them," 
answOTed  Constanoe  coldly,  drawing  forth  one 
or  two  landscapes,  and  pladng  them  in  hie 
hand. 

Horace  started  with  surprise  and  pleasnre 
as  his  eye  rested  upon  those  beantifnl  and 
TiTid  representations  of  the  scenery  with  which 
he  had  been  familiar  ftrom  childhood.  They 
were  the  work  of  no  nnskilftd  hand, — taste, 
genius,  cnltore,  were  indicated  in  eyery  line, 
and  he  was  about  to  express  his  pleasure,  when 
Heggie,  running  in  from  the  piassa,  cried — 

«  Tou  are  going  with  us  to  the  Glen,  are  you 
net,  cousin  t    Bay  yes,  do  I" 

<<  Well,  yet,"  replied  Horace,  drawing  her  to 
his  side  and  kissing  her;  '^certainly  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  I  will  gather  you  some  beautiful 
wild  flowers  which  grow  high  up  among  the 
rocks." 

<'  Cousin  Horace,  you  will  spoil  that  child  by 
allowing  her  to  tease  you  in  this  manner. 
Meggie,  be  still  1  I  am  astonished  at  you,  for 
you  know  Tcry  well  the  impropriety  of  your 
request,"  said  Constanoe. 

<' Why  so,  my  fair  cousin  ?"  replied  Horace. 
**  Her  request  is  certainly  a  rery  flattering  one 
to  me,  and  with  your  leaTC  I  will  arul  myself 
of  it  to  join  your  party  to  the  Glen." 

Constance  hesitated,  when  Gabriella,  with  a 
half-pouting  air,  ezdaimed — 

« Indeed,  I  see  you  are  already  wishing  us 
away  from  the  Hail,  Ifr.  Mansfleld,  for  you 
continue  to  insist  upon  that  which  you  know 
would  mar  our  enjoyment  as  much  as  it  would 
yo«r«— is  it  not  so,  Constance,— girls,  is  it  not 
so  ?— There,  you  hear  they  all  agree  with  me ; 
and  now,  unless  you  really  wish  us  gone,  nerer, 
never  say  another  word  about  going  with  us 
€mywher€.  Come,  girls,  that  we  may  not  detain 
our  cousin  any  longer,  suppose  we  ac^oum  to 
the  parlour,  and  hare  a  little  music." 

And  gayly  nodding  a  good-bye,  each  fair  lady 
glided  past  the  more  than  half-angry  student, 
learing  him  alone  to  '<  chew  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  fancies." 

«This  is  ridiculous!"  he  exclaimed  aloud; 
"howerer,  your  wishes  shall  be  gratified.  I 
will  no  further  trouble  you  with  my  importuni- 
ties, fair  ladies  I"  80  saying,  he  turned  upon 
his  heel  and  strode  with  a  lofty  air  through  the 
long  hall,  unconsdous  of  scTcral  pairs  of  wicked 
laughing  eyes  peeping  at  him  through  the  half- 
open  door  of  the  parlour. 

Suddenly  a  strain  of  delidous  music  breathed 
around.    He  paused.    The   Tcry  air  seemed 


trembling  with  melody,  as  a  rich  -voice,  modu- 
lated to  the  sweetest  intonations,  warbled  rather 
than  sang,  like  a  skylark  on  its  upward  flight, 
one  of  Beethoven's  most  exquimte  melodies. 
Horace  had  no  power  to  move ;  he  stood  as  if 
spellbound— 

«  Bight  hud  it  VM  flir  wlgiit  whUh  did  It  iMMV 
To  weet  wb«t  mmnner  moaie  that  might  be, 
For  til  that  pleMlng  is  to  IlTing  ear, 
Was  than  eonaorted  tai  ona  hamonto." 

Then  the  strain  melted  away  "  like  the  sweet 
south  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." 
Another  moment  the  keys  were  swept  with  a 
rapid  hand  to  a  lively  prelude,  and  a  gay 
Venetian  barcarole  was  sung  in  the  same  sweet 
accents,  to  which  one  or  two  other  birdlika 
voices  warbled  a  menry  chorus. 


OHAPTBB  TI. 

A  WMMK.  passed.  Every  day  some  party  of 
pleasure  was  arranged  by  unde  and  nieces 
without  the  least  reference  to  Horace,  who, 
true  to  his  word,  kept  himself  sloof  fhnn  the 
society  of  his  cousins. 

There  were  sailing  parties,  and  rides,  and 
rambles  among  the  hills,  by  day,  while  at  even- 
ing, delicious  music  charmed  the  ear  of  the 
student  as  it  swept  up  to  his  desolate  nook— or 
the  sprightiy  measure  of  waits  or  cotillion  told 
of  the  gay  scene  going  on  below,  in  which  he 
was  forbidden,  as  it  were,  to  jdn. 

Not  that  he  wanted  to— oh  no,  not  he — fcv 
he  was  never  more  bent  upon  study  1  Poor 
fellow !  how  he  would  pace  the  floor,  book  in 
hand,  striving  to  fix  his  thou|^ts  upon  its 
pages— ^ow  for  hours  would  he  sit  with  head 
inclined,  poring  over  all  sorts  of  odd  flguree, 
some  of  tiiem  the  queerest  things,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  tiniest  fairies— but  then  that 
must  have  been  all  fancy,  as  of  course  no  sueh 
'*  airy  nothings"  could  find  «  habitation"  here. 
Then  such  a  chattering,  and  laughing,  and 
constant  tripping  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
through  the  long  winding  passages,  and  away 
out  upon  the  lawn,  and  under  the  grave  old 
trees ;  why  it  was  as  if  a  whole  flock  of  wild  geese 
were  for  ever  circling  about  the  premises,  and 
it  was  terribly  annoying  I  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  was  continually  haunted  by  one  par- 
ticular pair  of  dark  melting  eyes  following  htm 
wherever  he  moved — and  one  particular  voice, 
whose  gentiest  intonation  set  his  heart  in  a 
perfect  y%ifor, — leaping,  trembling,  fluttering, 
bounding,  longing  to  escape  from  its  prison, 
and  fly  all  enraptured  to  bask  in  the  light  of 
those  beautiAil  eyes — ^tiie  eyes  of  the  queenly 
Constance. 

One  day  littie  Meggie  tapped  at  his  door, 
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and  putting  her  pretty  face  tinidly  within,  i 
asked  if  ahe  might  enter  and  eit  awhile  with 
Couain  Horace.  Dear  little  soul,  her  presence 
was  like  a  sonbeam  to  the  moody  scholar ;  he 
kissed  her  rosy  cheek,  and  drew  a  chair  for 
her  close  beside  his  own,  listened  delighted  to 
her  childish  prattle,  and  brought  forth  all  his 
store  of  pictures  for  her  entertainment.  The 
morning  passed  pleasantly  to  both,  and  from 
that  day  the  little  maid  seemed  to  prefer  the 
society  of  the  graye  Horace  to  joining  in  the 
rambles  of  her  sisters  and  cousins.  They  soon 
grew  yery  cosy  together,  Meggie  chatting  con- 
tinnally,  and  whenever  she  made  her  sister 
Constance  the  theme,  it  was  wonderful  how 
patiently  the  student  laid  down  his  book  and 
listened,  without  once  chiding  the  little  chatter- 
box. When  Meggie  was  absent  he  dcToted  the 
most  of  his  time  to  writing,  scribbling,  and  then 
tearing  up  whole  sheets  of  closely  written  blank 
Terse  or  rhyme,  and  then  beginning  again,  and 
again  destroying.  He  might  have  been  writing 
a  poem  of  almost  endless  cantos,  but  as  he 
always  carefully  locked  within  a  little  escritoire 
the  labours  of  his  pen,  the  fact  remains  unde- 
rided  to  this  day. 

But  one  morning  a  mischicTOus  sephyr  flew 
in  at  the  window  and  stole  a  stray  leaf  of  the 
student's  poetry,  and  wafted  it  to  the  feet  of 
little  Meggie.  She  slyly  seiied  it  and  saw  that 
it  was  addressed  to  her  sister  Constance.  Chil- 
dren are  such  matter-of-fact  creatures  1  she 
saw  no  jpoHry  at  all  in  the  matter,  only  as  the 
paper  was  addressed  to  Constance,  why  of 
course  it  must  belong  to  Constance,  so  she  said 
ncTsr  a  word,  but  slyly  hiding  it  in  her  bosom, 
took  occasion  to  trip  out  of  the  room  unob- 
serred  by  Horace. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  poet  missed  the 
precious  document.  In  vain  he  sought  among 
his  papers,  turned  over  sheet  after  sheet,  rum- 
maged his  books,  under  the  table,  upon  the 
shelves, — ^in  vain,  nowhere  could  he  find  it. 

Now,  if  by  chance  he  had  about  that  time 
visited  the  little  summer-house  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
very  paper  in  the  fair  hands  of  Constance  her- 
self, who,  with  glowing  cheek,  was  intently 
perusing  its  hurried  characters.  Again  and 
again  she  read  it,  and  then  pressing  it  to  her 
lips,  and  to  her  beautiful  eyes,  all  humid  with 
tears,  she  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
his  nieces  in  a  joyous  mood  met  in  the  little 
grove. 

"  Come,  girls,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
"I  think  our  business  is  accomplished,  and 
now  we  may  give  the  reins  with  a  little  more 
freedom;  yes,  yes,  I've  watched  him,  and  Til 
lay  you  a  wager  the  poor  fellow  is  as  completely 
sick  of  his  books  as  one  could  wish.    Why  he 


is  actually  pining  away  into  a  very  shadow  for 
the  pleasure  of  your  society,  you  mocking  little 
gipsies! — ^And  now  what  say  you,  shall  we 
withdraw  our  liege  eonunands,— shall  we,  Con- 
stance ?" 

A  crimson  blush  mantled  her  features.  It 
was  surely  a  very  simple  question,  but  one 
which  seemed  very  difficult  to  answer.  At 
length  she  replied — 

"  If  you  really  think  it  would  give  our  cousin 
Horace  pleasure,  unde." 

**Jlf  it  would — ^you  know  it  would,  minx  1  Ah, 
I've  seen  it ;  you  know  he  follows  you  with  his 
eyes  wherever  you  move;  and  don't  he  listen  as 
if  under  some  siren's  spell  whenever  you  open 
your  lips, — don't  he,  A^  f— ah,  no  wonder  you 
blush!" 

"  Tes,  and  he  writes  verses,  too  uncle!"  ex- 
claimed naughty  little  Meg. 

"Hush,  hush,  child,  nonsense  I"  said  Con- 
stance quickly,  endeavouring  to  check  her. 

'*Ah  Con'  dear,  and  some  other  folks  are 
given  to  nonsense  too ;  let  me  see,"  and  draw- 
ing from  her  reticule  a  small  folded  paper, 
Kate,  with  an  arch  glance  at  her  cousin,  cleared 
her  voice  and  began 

'*Deem  not  the  heart  yoar-^ 

''Kate,  Kate!"  cried  Constance  springing 
up,  every  feature  glovring  with  indignation. 
Then  snatching  the  paper  from  her  hand,  she 
tore  it  in  pieces,  and  bursting  into  tears  fled 
from  the  group. 

"  Wh-e-w-w-wl  what's  all  this,  hey, — ^why 
what's  the  matter  with  my  grave  Constance  ?" 
cried  the  old  gentleman. 

"O  nothing,  nothing,  unele,  only  that  your 
grave  Constance  is  in  love  with  your  grave  son, 
and  our  phlegmatic  student  fallen  in  love  with 
Constance,  that's  all!"  replied  Oabriella  with 
a  merry  laugh. 

"Ha,  I  thought  so!  Kiss  me,  you  jades, 
every  one  of  you,  for  I  am  the  happiest  old 
fellow  above  ground,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mansfield 
catching  Kate  in  his  arms. 

But  Meggie  stooping  down,  slyly  collected 
the  fragments  which  Constance  had  so  indig- 
nantly scattered  upon  the  fresh,  bright  grass, 
and  hid  them  in  her  bosom. 


OHAPTBB  VII. 

Thb  next  morning  almost  at  break  of  day, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown, 
and  his  face  swathed  with  a  large  red  handker- 
chief, knocked  at  the  door  of  Horace's  sleeping- 
room. 

"Horace,  it  is  very  provoking,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I  have  a  most  torment- 
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ing  toothache — soundty  what  a  twinge! — ^and 
I  promiBed  the  girls  last  night  that  I  would  go 
with  them  this  morning  before  breakfast  to  the 
Glen ;  but  this  denoed  tooth,  ugh  ! — and  I  fear  the 
poor  things  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  Now, 
my  boy,  if  yon  tould  leaTe  your  studies  just  for 
an  hour  or  so-^nffhf — ^and  take  my  place — " 

'*  Certainly,  my  dear  father,"  cried  Horace, 
springing  out  of  bed  with  great  alacrity. 

**  Constance,  you  see,  has  set  her  heart  upon 
sketching  something  or  other  which  she  thinks 
will  be  prettiest  at  sunrise ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  you!" 

'<  Don't  giye  yourself  any  uneasiness  upon 
that  head,"  sud  Horace,  rapidly  throwing  on 
his  clothes.  **  I  shall  be  rery  glad  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  my  cousins." 

"Perhaps  after  all  it  will  be  better  to  post- 
pone it  until  to-morrow,  only  it  is  such  a  beau- 
tiful morning,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
husky  voice,  and  drawing  the  handkerchief  still 
oloser  around  his  mouth. 

"  O  no,  on  no  account  should  they  be  disap- 
pointed, and  it  is  as  you  say,  such  a  beautiful 
morning!"  exclaimed  Horace  with  uncommon 
earnestness,  drawing  on  his  boots. 

**  Very  well,  my  son,  very  well — then  I'll  make 
myself  easy  and  go  to  bed  again,  only  I  hate  to 
break  in  upon  your  studies  just  to  humour  the 
whims  of  those  giddy  girls.  Well,  give  my 
love  to  them,  and  do,  Horace,  try  to  be  as 
agreeable  as  you  can,  and  not  be  thinking  too 
much  of  your  confounded  books — zoundt,  1 
shall  go  crazy ! — Well,  well,  cold  iron  will  re- 
lieve me !" 

So  saying  the  old  gentleman  withdrew,  but 
had  no  sooner  closed  the  door,  than  he  threw 
off  the  handkerchief,  and  indulged  in  a  hearty 
but  silent  laugh,  while  at  the  same  moment 
the  roguish  faces  of  Gabriella  and  Kate  peeped 
from  an  opposite  chamber.  Then  placing  a 
finger  significantly  on  their  lips,  with  a  know- 
ing nod  to  their  uncle,  they  stole  softly  down 
stairs,  when,  no  longer  able  to  repress  their 
glee,  their  musical  laugh  mingled  with  the 
morning  song  of  the  birds. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  there  they  go !  Caught  at  last, 
Mr.  Philosopher  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mansfield  as 
he  saw  the  party  setting  forth  on  their  excur- 
sion. **  Here,  old  lady ;  look  out  there ;  what  do 
you  see  T" 

"  Why  bless  me  if  that  ain't  Mr.  Horace  I" 

*<  To  be  sure  it's  Mr.  Horace ;  and  now  let  me 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Dimity,  there  will  be  a  Mistreu 
Horace  ere  six  months  are  come  and  gone. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

**  Well,  well,  now  if  that  ain't  a  sight,  to  see 
Mr.  Horace  a  talking  and  laughing  with  them 
pretty  creatures !  Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  have  lived 
most  long  enough !"  cried  the  good  woman. 

<•  No  you  haven't — ^what  do  you  tell  that  story 


for  ?    I  tell  you,  you  have  got  to  dance  at  his 
wedding  yet,  you  silly  old  woman !" 

As  Mr.  Mansfield's  toothache  obstinately  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  why  of  course  Horace 
was  obliged  to  forsake  his  books  entirely,  and 
devote  his  time  to  his  cousins — a  necessity  which 
on  the  whole,  seemed  very  agreeable  all  round ; 
and  when  at  length  the  old  gentleman  thought 
it  prudent  to  join  the  circle,  Horace  stiU  kept 
his  place,  probably  from  right  of  possession, 
pottibly  firom  inclination. 

Four  weeks  of  this  pleasant  visit  were  already 
flown,  and  in  one  more,  the  charming  visiters 
were  to  bid  farewell  to  Mansfield  Hall  and  their 
kind  old  uncle. 

To  Horace  this  announcement  seemed  as  the 
parting  knell  to  all  his  happiness.  He  loved 
Constance.  His  soul  was  filled  with  her  image. 
She  was  the  idol  before  whom  all  his  thoughts 
bowed  down,  and  for  whose  happiness  life  itself 
were  too  slight  a  sacrifice.  But  he  dared  not 
tell  her  this ;  for  in  the  lofty  bearing  of  Con- 
stance, in  her  reserve,  and  evident  avoidance 
of  his  presence,  he  read  not  only  indifference, 
but  scorn ! 

Ah  little  skilled  was  he  in  the  heart  of 
woman ! 

It  was  the  evening  previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  cousins.  Dell  and  dingle  had  been  visited 
for  the  last  time,  the  last  sail  upon  the  beau- 
tiful lake  had  been  taken,  the  last  ramble  to 
the  favourite  Glen;  and  now  with  saddened 
hearts  and  countenances,  the  party  once  more 
assembled  upon  the  little  portico  to  talk  over 
past  joys,  and  to  anticipate  joys  as  bright  in 
future  visits  to  the  old  Hall. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Horace,  who  was  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  pacing  up  and  down,  Gabriella 
said, 

"Now,  Cousin  Horace,  just  listen.  Do  you 
agree  with  Kate  that  love  can  make  a  poet  oat 
of  a  dull,  prosy  scholar  ?" 

"  Why  not,  coi,  since  <  Love  can  transform  an 
oyster?' "  replied  Horace  smiling. 

"  Ah !  but  answer  me  seriously  now.  Do  you 
believe  one  of  your  prosaic  scholars  could  be 
suddenly  transformed,  through  the  power  of 
Cupid,  into  a  scribbler  of  verses — a  rhyming 
sentimentalist?" 

Horace  was  embarrassed,  while  Constance 
drew  up  her  beautiful  head  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain, as  if  the  subject  in  debate  were  certainly 
a  very  foolish  one,  and  unworthy  any  one's  at- 
tention. 

"  Why  you  know,  dear  Kate,"  said  Horace, 
at  length,  "  what  the  greatest  poet  the  world 
e'er  saw  has  said — 

'  Ntoar  dant  poet  touch  %  pen  to  wrlte^ 
ITMaUa  ink  be  tempered  with  Love'e  flgfaa  t' " 

*'  Ah  true ;  well  listen  then,  for  here  is  proof 
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eoneliulTt  ["  And  drairiiig  from  her  botomtliOM        "VliBt  mnitalie  thinkoTmBl    Qood  hekTuu, 
vwy  T«r»e«  for  whioh  Hotkob  had  bd  often  md    how  much  she  must   demise  me  I     Fool,  fool 
BO  Tainlj  longht,  uid  which  Intslj  repoBod  so    that  I  h»Te  been  1"  he  exoluned,  m  he  strode 
nenr  the  hesrt  of  ConsUuioe,  Oabriella  oom-    repidl;  beak  end  Ibrth  the  portiao. 
menced  reeding  them.  '  ■  Nay,  deer  oonain,  nerer  yex  yourself  ebout 

Imagine  the  oonateraatioD  of  the  student;  my  prond  sUter  Constance,"  whispered  Megpe 
Tvnlj  he  attempted  to  snatch  them  from  her    stealing  hia  hand  and  kiseing  it ;  "  here  is  jour 

rerenge,"— and  as  she  spoke, 
she  supped  into  it  the  tell-tale 
fragments  she  had  so  oare- 
fuUj  gathered  up. 

It  was  jet  light  enongh 
for  Horace  to  reeogniie  the 
writing  of  Conetanee,  and  to 
see  his  own  name  traced  in 
the  same  delicate  ehirogra- 
phyl 

To  the  priTaey  of  his  own 
apartment  did  he  his  with  the 
speed  of  thought,  and  there 
patiently,  no,  rather  impa- 
tiently, dispose  and  arrange 
every  liny  fragment,  until  he 
had  deciphered  enongh  to  GU 
hi«  soul  with  rapture.  Lean- 
bg  from  the  window  he  oourta 
the  gentle  erening  breeie  to 
flui  his  fevered  brow,  ere  he 
again  trusts  himself  to  join 
the  group  below.  He  ha  an 
the  cheerful,  happy  Toic«s  of 
hia  cousins,  and  the  hearty 
good-humoured  laugh  of  hie 
bther — but  afar  down  the 
winding  path  of  the  shrub- 
bery, he  catches  the  gleam  of 
a  white  dress,  slowly  moving 
amiditBdeepastsbades.  Well 
did  his  heart  tell  him  to  whom 
that  fluttering  robe  belonged, 
and  in  another  moment  he  had 
Joined  Constance  In  har  soli- 
tary ramble. 
hand ;  but  springing  upon  one  of  the  seats,  the  We  will  not  intrude  upon  this  interview,  but 
mischievous  ^rl  held  them  above  ber  head,  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge,  that  in 
while  she  continued  to  repeat  them  with  the  the  bright  month  of  September,  just  three 
most  affected  sentimentality.  months  after  this  moonlight  ramble,  a  happy 

Constance  arose,  and  walked  off  with  the  step  bridal  party  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  old 
of  a  Juno.  Hall,  where  stood  the  worthy  housekeeper  to 

Horace  was  provoked — he  was  really  angry —  welcome  them,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  joy 
morUfled — and  it  was  in  no  very  gentle  accents  i  as  she  pressed  to  her  honest  heart,  the  happy 
that  he  let  his  displeasure  be  known.  I  bridegroom  and  his  beautiful  bride. 

IIY  OWN  WOBLD. 

mok  TBI  OKUHAIt  at  IBBKT,  BY  OEAKLIB  1.  BBOOKB. 
Two  worldly— bBt  Dot  tUl  world,— I  lov«:  "Wby  not  IMi  wi 


Ji  not,  nor  hopi^  tUi  m 
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Ob,  who  would  build  upon  the  ehenging  flood; 

Or  tnut  the  air  hie  footekepe  to  rastidn; 
Or  lean  on  the  eaprktooe  miltltade» 

Than  changing  flood,  than  empty  ahr,  xnon  Tidn  T 

"A  godl  a  god!"  erlea  Lyetra,  *<ozen  bring. 
Milk-white,  with  gilded  homa  and  flUete  gayl"— 

And  Bcaroe  can  Paul  reatraia  the  offering, 
Panl,~stoned  and  left  for  dead  another  daj. 

For  him  Galatia  wonld  her  ready  eyee 
Hare  pluckM  out;  Ood'a  angel  not  more  dear; 

But  soon,  estranged  by  error's  witeheriee. 
To  gall  her  Ibndneas  turns,  her  lore  to  fear. 

With  generoae  haste  the  ahlpwreeked  erew  he  leads, 
Shivering  and  numbed,  upon  Melita's  atrand, 

Whvre  fagots  poor  a  cheerftil  blaze;  nov  heeds 
The  riper  fturtening  on  his  busy  hand. 

**A  murderer,  sure!**  the  Punlo  people  cry, 
'*  Spared,  for  more  horrid  ISkte,  fhnn  ooeaA's  bilne  I" 


But  when  nor  harm  nor  ewe 
Their  fickle  fknoy  owns  him  m 


Braye  PauH.gM»<fcongfat  of  h 
Thy  wefiipoifled  soul  from  dulgr 

Onward  thy  oourse,  come  honoQf^ 
Consdeiie*  W9  gnlde,  Ghitaf  • 

Ho  aeargirt  oUI(  jaMent  of  drfrllig  rain% 
And  lashed  by  angrjr  wind  and  brajffl^ 

Temjp^  and  thunder  more  unmoveil 
Wlltoftarmleaa  round  its  base  the 


Be  thou  our  model  I  ours  the 
OoTS  the  same  loyal  faith  te 

Ours  the  aame  eagle  eye  fU^fiM , 
And  ours,  fhns  ChrfstfUlMteMp^ 


mxTil 


*  **]|a  come  alla.proeeUe  csipostoj 
Che  peroosso  dai  flntlllil  m» 
flostten  fecmo  in  aa  ilMpo  I  Iwail  e ! 
Sal  ctelo  Into  e  i  toltt*  rMltMlk* 

smpb^  0*.  m>.  tti  ife.  ft  SI. 
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NOT  ALONE. 


BY     MABGABBT    J  U  N  K  I  N. 


A  LRtLE  child,  whose  eweet  and  ringing  laugh 
If  ado  music  for  the  household, — whose  gay  step 
Kept  time  to  the  light  measure  of  her  heart, — 
Whose  nature  ever  claimed  a  kindredship 
With  glad  and  joyous  things,  and  only  found 
Pleasure  in  these,  when  others  shared  them  too;— 
This  loving,  fair,  companionable  child 
Lay  Rtru^gling  wearily  with  mortal  pnin. 
The  HportiTQ  light  had  faded  from  her  eye, 
The  laughter  from  her  lip — the  playful  mien 
From  her  whole  being,  as  the  radiant  path 
Through  which  8he  danced  Jber  pleasant  hours  away, 
Darkened  beneath  a  Fuddon  giant  shadow, 
That  stalked  between  her  and  life's  golden  sun. 
She  raised  her  young  eyes  wonderiugly,  and  sought 
To  know  whence  came  the  gloom ;— and  she  was  told 
That  the  mynterious  shadow's  name  was— Death; 
And  he  waa  come  to  call  her  to  a  land 
Where  no  such  startling  presence  ever  more 
Should  mar  her  joy. 

Imploringly,  she  twined 
Her  arms  about  her  Ikther  as  he  knelt 
Tearftil  beside  her,  and  thus  fondly  plead : 
**  Father,  go  with  me,  then  I  will  not  feu 
The  dark,  deep  valley,  thou  haat  told  me  of^ 
Nor  tremble,  if  thy  hand  is  holding  mine; 


But  not  alone,  ohl  fkther,  I  entnat  tlwa^ 

Let  not  thy  little  one  depart  akmt  I** 

**  Nay,  daughter,**— and  the  fotbei^e  teaw  fbU 

Upon  the  silken  ringlets,  aa  he  kiMed 

Her  pallid  fbrehead,— "Nay,  iiij  Jii  iiliiiiii  liMliT 

Thou  shalt  not  go  alone;  the 

A  kinder,  surer,  tenderer  haoA 

Will  lia  thee  up,  and  gently 

Home  to  thy  mother,  darling,  and  tby  Onll 

Thou  art  not  fearful  now?" 

Th««iger4SMI 
Closed  a  brief  moment,  and  InteiURtt 
Burdened  the  brow,  as  gathering 
The  spirit  turned  Its  anaiona  gaa 
Ami  there  demanded  answer.    When 
The  quivering  Jaah  was  Ifftad,  the  dim  doudi 
Which  doubt  and  fear  had  summcmed,  all 
And  tha  fkmiliar  look  of  joy  camA  back, 
FUllng  her  soul  with  sunshine.    From  her  Up% 
Now  txvmuloua  with  death,  a  murmur  hMke 
But  half  articulate,  of  glad  consent 
And  joyous  exultation,  which  to  him, 
Whose  ear  oanght  up  its  preeioua  meaning, 
The  first,  fUnt  prelude  to  that  heayenly  song. 
Which  the  sweet  angel«diUd  ahould  sUig  far  erarl 
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GHAPTBK  y. 

The  farm-hoase  was,  as  we  haye  said,  of 
▼ery  rude  constmotion,  such  a  one  as  could 
only  spring  up  in  so  remote  a  region,  and 
among  so  sparse    a    population.      With  the 
exception  of  the  roof,  the  frame  of  which  had 
been  corered  with  raw   buffalo    hides,   pro- 
truding considerably  oyer  the  sides  and  gables, 
it  was  built  wholly  of  rough  logs,  notched  in 
a  sort  of  doyetail  fashion,   and,   where  not 
lying  closely,  filled  in  with  chunks  of  wood, 
OTer  which  a  rude  plaster  of  mud  had  been 
thrown,  so  that  the  whole  was  rendered  almost 
imperyiouB  to  water,  while  it  ran  little  risk 
from  the  agency  of  fire.     It  had  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor — one  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  used  as  a  dormitory,  and  containing  all 
the  clothes,  or   **  traps,"  as  they  designated 
them,  of  the  household.      The  other  seryed  as 
eating-room,  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  extended 
oyer,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  the  area.      It 
was  proyided  with  two  doors — ^the  one  facing 
the  riyer,  and  close  to  the  partition  which 
dinded  it  from  the  bed-room — the  other  occu- 
pying a  similar  position  to  the  rear.     The  win- 
dows of  this  apartment  were  two  in  number, 
and,  equidistant  firom  the  doors,  were  conside- 
rably eleyated  aboye  the  floor.      These  aper- 
tures had  been  formed  by  simply  sawing  a  few 
of  the  logs,  so  as  to  complete  squares,  into 
which  were  fitted  rude  sashes ;  each  contain- 
ing four  small  panes  of  a  greenish  and  by  no 
means  transparent  glass,  and  connected  by 
strong  leathern  hinges.      In  winter  the  neces- 
sary protection  was  afforded  by  shutters,  which 
were  put  up  and  barred  from  within.     The 
Bouthem  gable  or  dormitory  was  proyided  in 
the  centre  with  one  window  of  similar  site  and 
oonstruotion.      The   upper  floor — a   sort   of 
granary  and  depot  for  the  proyisions  of  the 
family — ^waa  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  through  a  square  aperture  Just  large 
enough  to  admit  with  ease  the  body  of  a  man. 

YOLTI.  21 


There  was,  in  rear  of  the  house,  a  rather 
extensiye  cornfield,  and  beyond  the  northern 
gable,  where  the  chimney  stood,  an  orchard  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  promising  future  abundance ; 
while  at  the  opposite,  or  south  end  of  the 
building,  a  large,  but  not  yery  highly  culti- 
yated  garden,  was  now  undergoing  the  custo- 
mary spring  process  of  digging  and  manuring, 
and,  indeed,  on  that  yery  morning,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  had  been  busily  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion with  the  boy  Wilton,  his  men  being  em- 
ployed, the  one  in  field  labour,  the  other,  as  we 
haye  seen,  in  chopping  wood. 

In  rear  of  the  garden,  and  opposite  to  the 
cornfield,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
road  leading  to  the  wood,  was  a  tolerably- 
sized  bam,  likewise  constructed  of  rude  logs, 
not,  howeyer,  filled  in.  The  lower  part  of  this 
was  used  as  a  stable — the  upper,  or  loft,  roofed 
with  bark,  contained  the  preceding  year's  un- 
husked  crop  from  the  cornfield,  while  contigu- 
ous to  it,  and  to  the  rear,  was  another  oblong 
square  building  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  without  loft.  This,  partitioned  and 
coyered  simply  with  unhewn  logs,  seryed  not 
only  as  a  pen  for  sheep  and  pigs,  but  as  a 
roosting-place  for  the  feathered  portion  of  the 
stock. 

The  orchard  on  the  one  side,  and  the  garden 
on  the  other,  extended  to  the  bank  of  the  riyer, 
a  zigtag  or  snake  fence  separating  them 
from  the  road,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  at 
about  ten  feet  from  the  door  of  the  dwelling, 
rose  a  majestic  walnut  tree,  then  in  early 
blossom.  Immediately  beyond  this  tree  was  a 
low  enclosure,  which  intersected  the  road 
passing  across  from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the 
orchard,  and  forming  the  only  court  or  yard 
upon  the  premises. 

When  Corporal  Nixon,  with  his  little  party, 
had  cautiously  adyanoed  some  few  paces  to- 
wards the  house,  he  caused  them  to  separate, 
Cass  and  Jackson  crossing  the  fenjce  which 
bounded  the  orchard,  and  Qreen  and  Philips 
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that  of  the  garden,  while  he  himself,  with 
Weston,  pursued  the  pathway  in  front.  The 
better  to  be  prepared  for  any  sudden  attack, 
bayonets  had  been  quietly  fixed,  and  the  fire- 
locks, at  the  fiill  cock,  carried  at  the  trail — 
this  latter  precaution  after  the  detached  files 
had  crossed  the  fences. 

The  night,  as  has  been  said,  was  yery  dark, 
and  each  succeeding  minute  seemed  to  increase 
the  obscurity,  so  that  it  was  rather  ftom  their 
familiarity  with  the  ground,  than  from  any 
clear  indication  of  correctness  of  course,  that 
the  little  band  were  enabled  to  preserve  the 
necessary  unity.  At  length  the  tall  shadows 
of  the  walnut  tree  came  suddenly  upon  the 
sight  of  the  Corporal,  but  so  completely  ab- 
sorbing even  the  darkness  in  its  own  heavier 
gloom,  that,  without  being  aware  of  its  proxi- 
mity, he  stumbled  against  the  low  and  slight 
enclosure,  which,  yielding  to  the  impetus  of  his 
motion,  feeble  even  as  that  was,  caused  him  to 
fall  forward  on  his  face,  his  musket  dropping 
from  his  grasp,  without,  however,  going  off. 

A  low  growl  from  a  dog  succeeded,  and 
before  the  Virginian  could  even  make  the 
attempt  to  rise,  the  animal  had  sprung  upon 
and  fastened  his  teeth  into  his  shoulder,  shak- 
ing him  so  violently,  that  it  was  not  until 
Weston,  who  had  now  crossed  the  enclosure, 
came  up  to  his  assistance,  guided  by  the  sound 
of  the  struggle,  that  the  dog  could  be  made  to 
relinquish  his  hold. 

"Loup  Garou,  Loup  Garou,  old  fellow! 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ?'*  said  the  latter 
ooaxingly,  as  he  caressed  the  neck  of  the  dog, 
which  he  had  identified  and  now  sought  to 
appease. 

Evidently  recognising  a  friend  in  the  ntterer 
of  his  own  name,  the  animal  turned  suddenly 
round,  licked  the  hands  of  Weston,  and  then 
sent  forth  a  long  and  piteous  howl. 

<*  Mercy,  what  is  that  ?"  suddenly  exclaimed 
the  Corporal  who,  having  regained  his  legs 
and  his  musket,  had  moved  on  a  pace  or  two. 

**  Where?  what?"  asked  Weston,  coming  up 
to  his  side. 

In  the  darkness  before  them  there  was  a 
deeper  darkness,  that  bore  the  indistinct  ap- 
pearance of  a  human  form  lying,  in  a  stooping 
posture,  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  A 
vague  presentiment  of  the  truth  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Virginian,  who,  enjoining 
silence  upon  his  companion,  advanced  close  to 
the  object,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  it.  There 
could  be  no  longer  a  doubt  The  blanket  coat 
and  woollen  sash,  which  he  first  touched,  and 
then  the  shoe-pack,  told  him  in  unmistakeable 
language  that  it  was  Le  Noir,  the  Canadian 
owner  of  the  dog.  He  shook  him,  and  twice 
in  a  low  voice  caUed  him  by  name.  Bat  there 
was  no  answer,  while  the  body,  stiff  and  mo- 


tionless, taUj  revealed  the  fate  of  the  unforta- 
nate  man. 

Meanwhile,  Loup  Garou,  who  had  followed, 
squatted  himself  at  the  head,  which  was  hang- 
ing over  the  front  of  what  they  knew,  from  its 
handles,  and  the  peculiar  odour  exhaling  from 
it,  to  be  a  wheelbarrow  filled  with  manure— 
and  then  commenced  licking,  moaning  at  the 
same  time  in  a  low  and  broken  whine. 

'<What  can  the  dog  mean  by  that?"  whis- 
pered Weston. 

"Don't  you  hear  him  licking  his  dead  mas- 
ter's face,  and  telling  his  sorrow  in  his  own 
way?"  answered  the  Corporal,  as,  in  order  to 
assure  himself,  he  dropped  his  hand  to  the 
mouth  of  the  dog — ^but  no  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  he  drew  it  suddenly  back  with  a  shudder 
of  disgust,  and  hastily  wiped  it,  clammy  with 
the  blood  that  still  trickled  f^om  the  scalped 
head,  upon  the  blanket  coat  of  the  murdered 
man. 

A  low  whistle  was  here  given  on  the  left, 
and  a  few  yards  above.  This  startled  the  Vir- 
ginian, for  it  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  if  an j- 
thing  suspicious  should  be  seen  by  the  other 
parties.  He  answered  it  promptly  in  a  different 
call,  and  in  another  minute  Green  and  Philips 
had  joined  him. 

**  What  have  you  seen?"  he  inquired,  not  no- 
ticing the  exclamations  of  surprise  of  the  new- 
comers at  the  unexpected  sight  before  them. 

«  We've  seen  nothin',  it*s  so  dark,"  answered 
Green ;  "  but  unless  the  cattle  have  got  into  the 
garden,  there's  somethin'  else  movin'  there. 
Philips  and  I  listened  after  we  heard  the  dog 
howl  the  first  time,  for  we  could  hear  as  if 
somethin'  like  steps  was  stopped  suddenly 
when  he  stopped,  then  when  he  moaned  the 
second  time,  we  listened  again,  and  thought 
the  same  thing." 

"Well,  but  what  kind  of  steps  were  they?" 
eagerly  questioned  the  Corporal,  whose  imagi- 
nation was  filled,  not  more  with  the  danger 
that  was  near  them,  than  with  the  censure  he 
feared  he  should  incur  on  his  return,  for  hav- 
ing subjected  the  party  to  risk.  "  Surely  you 
can  tell  between  the  tread  of  cattle  and  the 
steps  of  men!" 

"I  should  say  they  weren't  the  steps  of 
cattle:  they  were  too  light  for  that,  though 
they  couldn't  help  crushin'  the  dry  sticks  and 
rubbish  they  couldn't  see  lyin'  in  their  way. 
Didn't  you  think  so.  Philips  ?" 

"  I  did.  Corporal,  and  so  surely  did  I  guess 
them  to  be  no  cattle,  that  it  was  me  that 
whistled." 

"  Then  there's  no  use  in  going  farther,"  re- 
marked the  Virginian  gravely.  "Even  if  we 
get  to  the  house,  we  can't  see  anything  in  it 
for  the  darkness,  and  this  poor  fellow  here 
shows  plain  enough  that  it's  no  use  looking  out 
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to  BATe  Mr.  Heywood,  or  Ephraim  Gttes.  Come, 
my  Iftds,  we  moBt  get  back  to  the  boat  and 
down  stream  as  qoiok  and  quiet  as  we  can." 

Then  giving  his  own  low  whistle  of  recall,  he 
was  answered  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Jackson  and  Cass  made  their 
appearance. 

These  latter  were  briefly  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  had  seen  anything,  and  great 
was  the  anxiety  of  all  when  it  was  known  that 
they  had  also  heard  in  the  orchard,  but  in  a 
fainter  manner,  what  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  Green  and  Philips  in  the  garden. 

*<  Why  didn't  you  make  the  signal  then,  as  I 
directed?" 

"Because,"  answered  Cass,  ''we  weren't 
quite  sure  about  it,  and  feared  the  whistle 
might  tell  the  Indians,  if  any  were  near,  our 
whereabouts." 

Scarcely  had  this  explanation  been  jiyen, 
when  the  attention  of  all  was  arrested  by  a 
loud  clear  shout  of  the  Corporal's  name  from  the 
water,  evidently  uttered  by  Collins. 

''  Into  the  house— into  the  house  I"  exclaimed 
ite  same  voice—"  the  Indians  are  creeping  up 
to  you." 

As  these  words  came  ringing  upon  the 
nlence  of  the  night,  the  dull  tread  of  human 
steps  in  rapid  advance  through  the  two  enclo- 
sures, was  now  distinctly  heard,  while  the  flash 
of  a  gun  fired  in  their  rear,  lighted  up  the 
forms  of  three  or  four  savages  gliding  along 
the  pathway  by  which  the  footfalls  had  come. 

The  danger  was  imminent— the  necessity  for 
■ecuring  this  important  position  imperative, 
snd  without  waiting  ^for  the  order  of  their 
sapeiior,  or  even  uttering  a  word,  the  whole  of 
the  party,  acting  upon  the  caution  of  Collins, 
made  a  rush  towards  the  front  entrance  of  the 
house,  which  they  gained  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  rattling  of  the  snake  fences,  and  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  light  enclosure  ia  front, 
announced  that  their  enemies  were  thus  near 
in  pursuit. 

Fortunately  the  door  was  wide  open,  so  that 
they  had  all  passed  in  when  the  Indians  on 
either  flank,  as  though  by  previous  arrange- 
ment poured  in  their  cross-fire  towards  that 
common  centre,  without,  however,  striking  any- 
thing but  the  logs. 

Terrific  and  continuous  yells  succeeded,  and 
well  was  it  that,  with  cool  promptitude,  the 
Corporal  had  sought,  and  found  behind  the 
door,  where  he  knew  they  were  usually  kept, 
the  strong  bars — ^three  ia  number — ^that  secured 
the  heavy  oaken  panels,  for  as  many  of  the 
Indians  as  could  find  room  to  act  together  now 
applied  their  shoulders  to  the  frame  with  such 
violence,  that  but  for  these  timely  safeguards, 
it  must  have  yielded. 

Daring  more  than  five  minutes  they  perse- 


vered in  these  efforts,  the  men  waitifig  anxious- 
ly in  attitudes  of  preparation  for  the  result — 
when  all  at  once  they  ceased,  and  their  foot- 
steps were  heard  cautiously  retiring. 

«  Quick,  look  to  the  back  door,  two  of  you !" 
commanded  the  Corporal,  in  an  eager  but  low 
tone.  ''  They  are  going  round  there.  If  that  is 
not  secured,  we  are  lost." 

Green  and  Philips  sprang  to  the  point  indi- 
cated, but  the  latter  in  his  eagerness  stumbled 
against  something  and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor, 
exclaiming,  **  I  have  fiallen  over  a  dead  man, 
and  am  half  drowned  in  his  blood." 

Green,  who  had  escaped  this  obstruction, 
had  scarcely  time  to  assure  the  Corporal  that 
the  back  door  was  already  barred — a  fact 
which  he  had  discovered  by  dint  of  feeling — 
when  the  latch  was  first  heard  quietly  tried, 
and  then  the  door  was  fiercely  assaulted. 
Another  loud  and  angry  yell  from  the  Indians 
announced  their  disappointment;  and  then 
several  shots  were  fired  at  the  door,  and  one 
or  two  balls  could  be  heard  dropping  and  roll- 
ing on  the  floor,  after  having  passed  through 
the  heavy  planks. 

**Safe  enough  now  for  a  while  my  lads," 
said  the  Corporal  exultingly,  **  and  we  can  have 
a  little  breathing-Ume.  Who's  got  the  means 
of  striking  a  light,  that  we  may  see  where  we 
are,  and  what  we're  about  T" 

**  I  have,"  answered  Green,  as,  taking  a  flint, 
steel,  and  tinder  from  his  pocket,  he  with  a 
couple  of  strokes  ignited  the  latter,  and  ap- 
proached the  hearth,  which  the  faint  light  of 
the  burning  '*punk,"  fed  by  his  breath,  ena- 
bled him  to  reach.  The  fire  had  long  since 
gone  out,  but  the  crisp  and  blackened  embers 
soon  grew  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  sol- 
dier into  light,  enabling  objects  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  apartment. 

WhUe  this  process  was  going  on,  the  rest 
leaning  on  their  muskets,  were  anxiously 
grouped  around  the  spot  where  Philips  had 
fallen.  At  first  only  the  outline  of  a  man  of 
large  stature  and  proportions  could  be  seen, 
lying  in  a  cramped  position,  as  if  produced  by 
some  strong  convulsive  agony,  and  then  as  the 
fire  began  to  kindle  and  crackle,  the  dress 
could  be  distinguished,  and  then  as  the  light 
grew  brighter,  the  scalpless  head,  and  then  the 
marked  features  of  the  murdered  master  of  the 
house — ^who  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood  that  slowly 
trickled  along  the  crevices  of  the  floor.  His 
hands  were  firmly  clenched  upon  the  barrel 
of  a  rifle,  which  had  been  broken  off  at  the 
stock,  that  now  lay  a  few  paces  beyond,  while 
the  features,  sternly  set  in  death,  bore  a  min- 
gled expression  of  defiance  and  resolution.  A 
cut,  as  from  a  tomahawk,  had  laid  open  his 
left  temple,  while  on  several  parts  of  his  body 
could  be  seen  thick  incrustations  of  blood  that 
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had  exuded  through  the  rent  clothing,  marking 
the  seat  of  seyeral  stabs  and  gunshot  wounds. 
It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Heywood  had  not  lost 
his  life  without  a  desperate  struggle,  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  testimony  afforded  by  his 
broken  rifle,  which  he  seemed  to  hare  used 
with  fierce  determination,  the  heaTy  table  had 
been  oyerthrown,  and  the  few  articles  of  neces- 
sary furniture  in  the  room  eridently  displaced. 
<*  What  a  tale  this  to  carry  back  I"  gravely 
remarked  Weston.  **  I  wouldn't  take  the  Cor- 
poraPs  stripes  to-morrow,  and  be  the  first  man 
to  tell  Miss  Heywood  of  it" 

**  Supposing  we  get  back  at  all,"  said  Cass ; 
» though  we're  safe  for  the  present,  I'ye  no  no- 
tion these  devils  will  let  us  off  so  cheap." 

*'  There's  no  great  danger  now,"  interposed 
the  Corporal.  **I  defy  them  if  they're  not 
stronger  than  we  saw  them  this  morning,  to 
get  into  the  house,  with  six  good  firelocks  to 
defend  it" 

«But  they  may  set  fire  to  it,  and  bum  us 
out    I'tc  heard  tell  of  these  things  before." 

«  Bum  your  granny  out,  Nutcrackers.  Look 
at  them  logs,  and  say  if  it  wouldn't  take  hell- 
fire  itself  to  burn  'em  through  in  a  month. 
But,  Corporal,  hadn't  we  better  diyide  the  am- 
munition T  We  don't  know,  as  Cass  says,  what 
the  imps  may  be  about,  and  what  trouble  they 
may  give  us  yet" 

'*  Right,  Green,  there's  nothing  like  being  on 
the  sure  side,  and  so,  my  lads,  look  to  your 
oartouch  boxes.  Weston,  there's  a  candle  in 
that  stone  bottle  on  the  shelf;  light  it  and  put 
it  on  the  table,  as  soon  as  you  have  got  that  on 
its  legs  again." 

The  examination  was  soon  made.  Each  small 
oartouch  box,  expressly  made  for  light  excur- 
sions, contained,  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  cartridge  that  had  been  fired  by  Collins, 
and  the  charges  in  their  muskets,  their  usual 
allowance  of  fifteen  rounds — two  of  them,  how- 
ever, those  of  Green  and  Philips,  had  been  so 
saturated  by  long  immersion  in  the  water,  as 
to  be  utterly  useless.  They  were  therefore 
emptied,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  from  the 
pouches  of  their  comrades,  thus  leaving  nearly 
a  dozen  charges  to  each  man. 

**  A  small  stock  of  ammunition  this,  I  guess, 
to  stand  a  long  siege  on  an  empty  belly," 
drawled  Cass. 

'*  Just  like  you — ^always  croakin',"  sneered 
Green,  "and  always  thinkin'  of  your  belly. 
Why,  man,  you've  more  ammunition  there,  I 
take  it,  than  you'll  ever  fire  away  in  your  life." 
«  And  if  we  havn't  enough,"  said  the  Virginian, 
going  to  and  shaking  a  powder-horn  which 
hung  suspended  from  the  wall,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  overlooked  by  the  Indians,  **here 
are  a  dozen  more  charges  at  least,  and  the 
balls  of  the  cartridges  have  not  lost  their  power 


to  drill  a  hole  into  a  fellow,  I  take  it,  though 
they  have  been  well  ducked.  But  hark,  what 
noise  was  that T    Listen!" 

A  low  grating  sound,  as  of  some  heavy  body 
rubbing  against  the  ground,  was  now  audible 
at  short  intervals,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  southern  gable,  but  not  a  voice  was  heard. 
From  the  moment  when  they  had  uttered  their 
cry  of  disappointment  on  finding  the  back  en- 
trance secured,  the  Indians  had  preserved  the 
utmost  silence. 

Suddenly  a  yeU,  pealed  from  the  direction  of 
the  river,  caused  his  comrades  for  the  first  Ume 
to  revert  to  the  exposed  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Collins. 

**  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Green,  dashing  away  a 
tear,  **  I  wish  he  had  been  with  us.  Somehow 
or  other  I  feel  as  if  we  should  all  have  a  better 
chance  in  a  fight  if  that  lad  was  in  the  midst  of 
it" 

**  We  shall  never  see  him  more,"  gravely  ob- 
served the  Virginian — ''that  shot  fired  just 
after  he  warned  us  did  his  business,  depend 
upon  it,  and  if  that  one  didn't,  it  isn't  likely  the 
bloodhounds  would  let  him  off  after  robbing 
them  of  their  prey.  No,  no ;  poor  Collins  has 
lost  his  life  in  serving  us."  * 

Again  the  yell  was  repeated,  and  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  Corporal  sprang  to  the 
ladder  which  communicated  with  the  loft,  and 
having  placed  it  under  the  window  on  the  front, 
hastily  ascended  and  looked  out ;  for  no  one 
had  hitherto  thought  of  closing  an  opening 
from  which  no  danger  was  seemingly  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

The  darkness,  which  had  been  so  excessive  at 
the  moment  of  their  entrance,  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished, so  much  so  that  he  could  trace  the 
forms  of  two  of  the  warriors,  who  were  stooping 
low,  seemingly  engaged  with  some  object  lying 
on  the  very  bank  of  the  river. 

"  Scalping  and  mutilating  the  poor  fellow  no 
doubt,"  he  muttered  fiercely  to  himself;  '*  but 
here's  to  revenge  him." 

Forgetting  his  usual  prudence,  he,  in  the 
strong  excitement  of  the  moment,  drew  up  the 
butt  of  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  and,  as  well 
as  his  cramped  position  would  permit,  covered 
one  of  the  savages,  but  while  in  the  very  act  of 
pulling  the  trigger,  they  both  fell  prostrate, 
and  the  bullet  whizzed  harmlessly  over  them. 
In  the  next  instant  a  ball,  aimed  at  himself, 
and  fired  from  another  quarter,  passed  through 
the  window,  grazing  the  shoulder  Loup  Garou 
had  slightly  bitten,  and  lodged  in  the  opposite 
logs  of  the  room. 

A  third  loud  yell  followed  as  the  Corporal 
drew  in  his  head  and  disappeared  from  the 
window.  The  Indians  evidently  thought  he 
had  been  hit,  and  thus  gave  utterance  to  their 
triumph. 
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"  There's  that  grating  sound  again, 
marked  Weston. 

AH  now  listened,  and  heard  it  mnoh  more 
ffistinctly  than  before.  Then  followed  a  scratch- 
ing and  bumping  of  something  heaTj  against 
the  end  of  the  house. 

"  I  hare  it,"  said  the  Virginian.  "  They're 
dragged  the  ladder  from  the  bam  and  are  try- 
ing to  fix  it  under  the  bed-room  window.  Cass 
and  Philips,  go  in,  my  lads,  and  see  what  they're 
doing.  But  dose  the  door  after  you  that  they 
may  not  pick  you  off  by  the  light." 

The  door  was  cautiously  opened  and  again 
shut  as  soon  as  the  men  had  entered.  They 
looked  up  at  the  window,  which  in  the  darkness 
tiiat  preyailed  around,  was  distinctly  enough 
visible,  but,  although  open,  nothing  met  their 
eye  of  a  nature  to  startle  them,  nor  could  any 
moTement  be  heard  without. 

*'  Hold  my  firelock,"  whisperM  Cass  to  his 
companion,  ''while  I  try  and  get  a  look  out. 
I  know  poor  Le  Noir's  bed  is  directly  under 
the  window,  and  I  don't  think  the  window's  too 
high  if  I  stand  on  that." 

He  now  cautiously  groped  his  way  to  the 
bed,  on  ascending  which,  being  a  tall  man,  he 
found  the  top  of  his  head  to  be  on  a  leTcl  with 
the  sill  of  the  window.  This  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  sought  to  elevate  him- 
self a  few  inches  more.  In  attempting,  with 
this  Tiew,  to  place  himself  on  the  head-board, 
he  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  with  some  Tio- 
lence  between  the  head  of  the  bed  and  the  rude 
log  walL  To  his  dismay,  moreover,  he  dis- 
eoTered  that  his  feet  had  rested,  not  upon  the 
hard  floor  of  the  apartment,  but  upon  some- 
thing soft  and  yielding — ^which,  his  imagination 
strongly  excited  by  the  events  of  the  day,  led 
him  unhesitatingly  to  conclude  was  the  flesh 
of  a  human  body. 

**  A  light.  Corporal — a  light  I"  he  shouted,  re- 
gardless of  everything  but  his  desire  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  present  situation.  <<  Bring  a 
light  Here's  a  fellow  who  has  got  hold  of  me 
by  the  leg." 

**  Take  your  musket  then  and  bayonet  him," 
said  Philips,  as  he  pushed  towards  the  strug- 
gling man  the  butt  end  of  his  firelock,  which 
St  leng;th  reached  his  hands.  At  the  same  time 
Corporal  Nixon,  rendered  equally  imprudent 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  demand  for  his  pre- 
sence, entered,  followed  by  Weston  bearing  the 
candle. 

OHAPTBB  TI. 

NoTHiNO  can,  we  conceive,  be  in  worse  taste, 
b  fictitious  narrative,  than  the  wanton  intru- 
sion of  the  ludicrous  upon  the  serious  in  an 
historical  tale;  but  when  those  extremes  do 
concur,  fidelity  forbids  the  suppression  of  the 


one,  lest  it  should  mar  the  effect  of  the  other. 
Such  is  the  necessity  under  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

The  first  thing  the  Corporal  did  was  to  piin 
back  the  bedstead,  behind  which  Cass  was  im- 
prisoned, so  as  wholly  to  uncover  him  and  hih 
assailant,  but  the  surprise  of  all  may  be  ima- 
gined, when,  instead  of  an  Indian,  with  whom 
they  believed  him  to  be  struggling,  they  beheld 
an  immense  turkey-cock,  well  known  to  them 
all,  which  was  partly  under  the  feet  of  tliB 
soldier,  partly  in  a  boarded  drain  or  reservoir 
which  passed  from  the  apartment  into  a  large 
hog-trough  that  lay  along  the  wall,  and  daily 
received  the  refuse  of  the  various  meals.  The 
bird,  furious  with  pain,  was  burying  its  beak 
into  the  leg  of  the  soldier,  while  he,  with  ths 
butt  end  of  his  musket  aloft,  and  the  bayonet 
depressed,  afforded  the  most  burlesque  repre- 
sentation of  St.  George  preparing  to  give  his 
mortal  thrust  to  the  dragon. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  by  which  they  were 
beset,  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  to  restrain 
the  indulgence  of  their  humour,  at  this  singu- 
lar sight,  nor  was  this  disposition  at  all  checked 
when  they  saw  the  bayonet  descend  and  ac- 
tually transfix  the  intruder  to  the  floor— caus- 
ing him  to  droop  his  head,  and  thus  free  Cass's 
leg  from  his  unceasing  and  furious  attacks. 

'*  If  this  is  the  way  you  kill  your  enemies^ 
Nutcrackers,  we  promise  to  eat  them  for  you,  as 
many  as  you  like :"  and  as  he  spoke.  Green  ad- 
vanced and  seized  the  dying  bird  by  the  throat; 
but  as  he  pulled  it  suddenly  through  the  aper- 
ture into  the  room,  a  dark,  human  hand  wm 
distinctly  seen  to  relinquish  its  hold  of  the 
feet,  and  then  suddenly  disappear. 

The  mirth  of  the  men  was  now  succeeded  by 
a  seriousness  befitting  the  occasion,  for  it  was 
clear  to  all  that  this  seemingly  absurd  occur- 
rence had  been  the  means  of  betraying  a  new 
plan  of  the  cunning  enemy  to  get  into  the  houst^ 
If  the  drain  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  bird — ^always  remarkable  for  its 
size— it  was  highly  possible  that  some  of  the 
slighter-formed  Indians  might  force  their  way 
through  it  also.  They  had  evidently  tried  to  see 
if  this  could  be  done,  the  turkey  having  been 
put  forward  as  a' "feeler,"  and  the  necessity 
of  either  dosing  the  avenue  or  of  weakening 
their  strength,  by  keeping  a  man  constantly 
on  the  watch  there,  was  now  obvious. 

*'  Find  something  to  stop  up  that  hole,  Cass," 
ordered  the  Virginian. 

"  I  can  see  nothing,"  replied  the  other,  after 
a  few  moments'  search,  ''unless  we  stuff  it 
with  the  bedding." 

"A  wise  plan  that — the  Indians  would  soon 
set  fire  to  it,  and  if  they  didn't  burn  us  out, 
they  would  soon  smoke  us  out  Either  would 
suit  their  purpose." 
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<*  Let  him  stuff  it  with  his  own  heftd.  Cor- 
poral," interposed  Oreen.  "I'm  sure  that's 
thick  enough  for  a  plug/' 

"  Perhaps  there's  a  head  in  it  already,"  sng- 
gested  Philips— "there  was  a  hand  Just  now, 
the  other  may  haye  followed." 

"  By  jingo,  I'll  try,"  returned  Oreen.  "  Pd 
giye  a  week's  grub  to  be  able  to  prick  one  of 
the  fellows  with  this  plaything." 

So  saying  he  knelt  upon  the  floor,  and  hold- 
ing his  musket  in  a  horiiontal  position  a  few 
inches  above  it,  he  gaye  a  ftirious  thrust  into 
the  aperture ;  to  his  astonishment,  for  notwith- 
standing his  half  brayado,  he  had  not  seriously 
anticipated  such  a  result,  he  found  the  ad- 
vance of  the  weapon  slightly  arrested  by  a 
yielding  body,  and  even  had  not  a  sharp  cry  of 
pain  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  aperture 
satisfied  him  of  the  fact,  the  peculiar  sensation 
he  experienced  as  the  steel  overcame  the  resis- 
tance, was  sufficient  to  convince  Oreen,  little 
accustomed  even  as  he  had  been  to  bayonet 
men,  that  the  weapon  had  entered  into  some 
Boft  part  of  a  living  body. 

To  the  cry  of  the  wounded  man  succeeded  a 
savag^e  and  threatening  yell  from  the  whole 
band;  and  now  recommenced  the  grating  sound 
which  had  two  or  three  times  before  met  their 
ears,  and  excited  the  conjectures  of  the  be- 
sieged. 

**  Ah,  yell  away,  you  devils — ^that's  all  the 
good  you'll  get!"  exclaimed  Green,  exulting 
at  his  success ;  "  but  don't  take  so  tight  a  grip 
of  my  bayonet.  I  say.  Philips,  lend  us  a  hand, 
or  hang  me  if  I  shan't  lose  my  musket  with  that 
fellow  strugglin'  like  a  speared  muscanongy." 

Both  now  pulled  at  the  firelock  with  all  their 
strength.  Suddenly  the  resistance  ceased,  and 
they  fell  sideways  on  the  floor,  bringing  the 
musket  with  them,  but  without  the  bayonet. 
At  the  same  moment  a  shot  was  fired  into  the 
aperture,  and  the  ball  whiszing  between  them 
and  passing  through  the  calf  of  Green's  right 
leg,  lodged  in  the  partition  beyond. 

"  Stand  aside,  men,"  shouted  the  Corporal. 
'*  Stand  from  before  that  hole,  or  we  shall  all 
be  marks  in  this  light  for  the  skulking  vil- 
lains." 

Jackson,  who  had  been  despatched  for  one  of 
the  small  round  hickory  logs  that  lay  piled  up 
in  a  comer,  near  the  chimney,  now  appeared 
with  one  that  was  just  large  enough  to  fit 
tightly  in  the  aperture.  All  seised  it,  and  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  keep  their  legs  out  of 
danger,  jammed  one  end  into  the  mouth  of  the 
drain,  adding  afterwards  a  few  heavy  blows 
from  the  axes  of  Le  Noir.and  Ephraim  Giles, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  comer  of  the 
room. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  Virginian,  alter  hav- 
ing examined  the  small  window  of  the  bed- 


room, and  securely  fastened  the  shutter — 
"  we've  not  much  more  to  fear.  They're  two 
to  one,  it's  trae,  but  I  defy  them  to  harm  us 
much  before  daylight,  when  I  take  it  they'll 
be  off — if  not  sooner." 

"  Well  then.  Corporal,"  suggested  Green,  "  I 
vote  that  as  we're  pretty  safe,  and  have  got 
that  piece  of  plunder,  we  set  to  work  and  cook 
it,  for  I'm  devilish  hungry,  and  so  I  think  we 
must  all  be,  seeing  as  we  havn't  had  a  regular 
meal  the  whole  day :  besides,  if  we  rummage 
the  place,  we  may  light  upon  somethin'  else. 
I  see  the  varmint  have  carried  off  the  nice  row 
of  hams  that  used  to  hang  up  round  the  chim- 
ney, but  there  may  be  somethin'  in  the  loft — 
we  havn't  tried  that  yet." 

"  No  bad  thought  of  yours.  Green,"  said  the 
Corporal.  "Cass,  you  killed  the  bird,  you 
must  pluck  it  and  grill  it." 

"  That's  what  I  call  Uking  it  sensibly,"  re- 
marked the  latter,  leaning  his  musket  against 
the  wall,  and  dragging  the  heavy  turkey  to  the 
kitchen  comer,  where,  seated  in  the  very  chair 
on  which  poor  Mr.  Heywood  had  last  smoked 
his  pipe,  he  commenced  plucking  out  the 
feathers  by  handfrilB.  "Let  fasting  without 
and  feasting  within,  be  the  word,  but  it's  mortal 
dry  eating  that  great  he-turkey,  without  some- 
thing to  wash  it  down.  I  say.  Philips,  you  are 
a  good  hand  at  foraging — don't  you  think  you 
could  ferret  out  a  little  of  the  Wabash  there," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  loft. 

Philips  approached  the  ladder  with  the  in. 
tention  of  making  a  search,  but  the  '^Hrginian 
checked  him. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  until  I  have  had 
another  look  out  in  front"  So  saying,  he  cau- 
tiously ascended  to  his  former  position,  the 
riew  from  which  was  now  much  less  indistinct 
than  before.  The  obscurity  had  in  a  great 
degree  passed  away,  so  much  so  that  all  ob- 
jects within  the  area  formed  by  the  enclosures 
of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  were  thrown 
into  perceptible  relief.  His  first  thought  was 
to  cast  his  glance  towards  the  water,  hoping, 
he  scarcely  knew  why,  that  something  might 
be  seen  of  the  canoe  which  had  contained  the 
unfortunate  Collins.  Disappointed  in  that 
quarter,  his  eye  next  turned  upon  the  walnut 
tree,  whose  white  blossoms  had  dropped  thickly 
around  and  upon  the  spot  where  lay  the  body 
of  the  ill-fated  Le  Noir,  at  whose  head  was 
still  squatted  as  when  he  had  left  him,  his 
faithful  dog.  There  was  much  in  this  trait  of 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  which  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  chords  of  sympathy  even 
in  the  roughest  heart,  and  though  the  Corporal 
was  not  particularly  sentimental,  he  could  not 
but  be  deeply  touched  by  the  contrast  forced 
upon  him,  between  the  mourning  animal,  and 
the  wild  lust  for  blood  which  reigned  in  the 
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lieftrts  of  their  improToked  human  MsailAnts. 
Hia  fint  impreasion  was  to  call  approvingly  to 
the  dog,  bat  the  next  moment's  reeoUection  of 
the  danger  of  snoh  a  proceeding,  stifled  the 
impnlae.  Then  his  attention  was  called  not 
only  to  the  perfect  immnnity,  from  farther  oat- 
rage,  of  the  Tictim  and  his  follower,  but  to  the 
profound  silence  and  absence  of  danger  which 
seemed  to  exist  in  that  quarter.  That  the  In- 
dians had  not  departed,  although  they  had  not 
been  heard  since  the  yell  that  followed  the  cry 
produced  by  the  thrust  from  Green's  bayonet, 
he  felt  assured,  and  it  now  occurred  to  him 
that  they  must  be  directing  their  efforts  against 
some  other  part  of  the  building. 

No  sooner  had  the  Corporal  conceiyed  this 
last  idea  than  he  again  descended,  and  rais- 
ing the  ladder  himself,  bore  it  noiselessly  to 
the  spot  whence  it  had  been  remored,  then  or- 
dering the  candle  to  be  extinguished  and  the 
embers  to  be  drawn  together,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  light  of  the  fire,  he  with  Green  and  Weston 
crept  up  the  ladder,  Cass  being  left  to  com- 
plete the  preparation  of  his  turkey  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  while  Philips  and  Jackson, 
posted  at  the  front  and  back  doors,  listened  at- 
tentiTely  for  the  slightest  sound  of  danger, 
which  heard,  they  were  at  once  to  recall  the 
party  from  aboye. 

When  the  Corporal  had  gidned  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Green,  who  was  the  last,  haying  yet 
Ms  foot  on  the  first  step,  he  was  eyidently 
startled  by  some  new  danger.  But  just  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  springing  to  the  upper  floor, 
the  ladder,  too  frail  to  sustain  their  united 
weight,  snapped  suddenly  asunder  in  the  middle, 
and  fell  with  some  noise,  thus  separating  him 
from  his  companions. 

Regardless  of  this,  and  haying  secured  his 
own  footing,  he  now  moyed  cautiously  towards 
the  opposite  end  of  the  loft,  where  a  small 
opening  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  in 
height,  seemingly  intended  as  a  yentilator,  ap- 
peared nearly  yertical  to  the  window  of  the  bed- 
room below.  Casting  his  glance  downwards 
through  this  opening,  he  beheld  flye  or  six 
uayagee,  standing  near  each  other,  leaning  on 
their  guns,  and  apparently  with  their  heads 
eleyated,  as  if  eagerly  watching  some  object 
aboye  them.  This  naturally  drew  the  Corpo- 
ral's attention  to  the  same  quarter,  when  to 
his  dismay  he  found  that  the  long  ladder  usu- 
ally kept  at  the  bam,  was  now  resting  against 
the  gable  of  the  house,  not  three  feet  from  the 
right  comer  of  the  aperture  through  which  he 
gased.  In  an  instant  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  had  been  the  work  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
once  accounted  for  the  grating  sounds  that  had 
more  than  onoe  met  the  ears  of  the  party  that 
night.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan 
of  the  enemy  now  was  to  enter  by  the  roof, 


which  could  be  done  by  removing  part  of  the 
raw  buffalo  hides  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Indeed  it  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  direction  of 
that  yery  angle  of  the  roof  where  the  ladder 
now  stood,  that  had  attracted  his  attention  on 
first  putting  his  head  through  the  aperture 
while  preceding  his  men.  This  had  suddenly 
ceased  at  the  moment  when  the  ladder  broke 
and  fell,  nor  had  there  been  a  repetition  of  the 
sound.  Still  satisfied  that  some  discoyery  of 
the  true  designs  of  the  Indians  would  result 
from  his  remaining  at  his  post  a  little  longer, 
he  continued  at  the  opening,  which  was  too 
small  to  betray  him  if  using  precaution,  while 
it  enabled  him  to  obserre  the  moyements  of  the 
enemy.  Soon  afterwards  he  heard  them  speak- 
ing in  earnest  but  low  tones,  as  if  addressing 
some  one  aboye  them,  and  then  a  prolonged 
yell,  which  was  answered  by  others  from  the 
front  of  the  house,  echoed  through  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  Eyen  amid  this  horrid  dis- 
cord, the  quick  ear  of  the  Vlrglman,  now  pain- 
fully on  the  alert,  caught  the  same  sound  that 
had  first  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  exactly 
at  the  angle  of  the  roof,  and  only  a  pace  or 
two  from  him.  The  peculiar  sound  was  not  to 
be  mistaken  eyen  by  an  unpractised  ear.  It 
was  eyidently  that  of  a  knife,  not  yery  sharp, 
cautiously  cutting  through  a  tough  and  resist- 
ing leather. 

The  Corporal  became  now  more  anxious  than 
oyer,  but  this  feeling  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  disturb  his  self-possession  or  cause  him 
to  wayer  in  the  resolution  he  had  from  the 
first  adopted.  He  waited  patiently  until,  as 
he  expected,  he  heard  a  comer  of  one  of  the 
buffalo  hides  turned  up,  and  beheld  reflected 
against  the  background  of  light,  thus  suddenly 
introduced,  the  upper  part  of  a  human  being, 
whose  shorn  head  coyered  on  the  crown  with 
straight  and  slightiy  streaming  feathers,  too 
plainly  indicated  his  purpose.  What  a  target 
for  the  bullet — ^what  a  mark  for  the  bayonet  of 
the  soldier,  who,  had  not  prudence  and  self- 
possession  interposed,  had  certainly  used  one 
or  the  other.  But  the  Virginian  had  hit  upon 
another,  and  as  he  conceiyed,  a  better  plan  to 
rid  him  of  his  enemy,  and  in  his  fate,  of  frvther 
probable  annoyance  from  his  ferocious  com- 
panions. It  was  not  his  object  to  let  himself 
be  seen,  or  that  the  Indians  should  eyen  know 
they  had  been  detected  in  this  new  deyice,  for 
he  was  well  aware  that  if  he  fired  or  used  his 
bayonet  against  the  man,  those  below  would 
rush  up  the  ladder  to  succeed  him,  and  by 
their  weight  preyent  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  had  in  yiew,  and  therefore,  cut  off  as 
he  was  in  a  measure  from  his  party,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  adopt  the  only  sure  means 
of  relief  from  danger,  and  that  without  a  mo- 
ment of  delay. 
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While  the  Indian,  who  eTidenily  finding  that 
the  orifice  in  the  roof  was  not  yet  large  enough 
for  his  purpose,  had  dropped  the  incised  portion 
of  the  hide,  and  was  again  using  his  knife,  the 
Virginian,  stooping  slightly  at  the  offside  of  the 
window,  ascertained  that  the  feet  of  the  former 
were  resting  on  one  of  the  upper  steps  of  the 
ladder.  This  was  what  he  had  desired,  and 
all  he  now  wanted  was  a  hard  flat  substance 
to  fasten  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet  After 
reflecting  Tainly  for  a  few  moments  how  this 
was  to  be  obtained,  he  suddenly  bethought 
him  of  his  thick-soled  ammunition  boots.  Re- 
moring  one  of  these  without  noise,  he  pierced 
the  inner  leather  by  pressing  it  firmly  upon 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  so  as  to  secure  it, 
without  allowing  it  to  pass  through.  Then 
cautiously  protruding  his  musket  from  the 
opening,  he  slowly  adyanced  it,  until  the  sole  of 
the  boot  touched  the  frame  of  the  ladder,  not 
two  feet  under  the  round  on  which  the  Indian 
stood.  Here  for  a  moment  he  allowed  it  to 
rest,  the  barrel  concealed  by  the  low  depend- 
ing eayes,  and  the  butt  against  the  jamb  of  the 
aperture.  His  anxiety  was  now  worked  up  to 
the  highest  possible  pitch,  for  he  feared,  not- 
withstanding his  success  so  far,  that  something 
might  yet  occur  to  defeat  his  purpose,  and  thus 
peril,  not  only  his  own  life,  but  that  of  the 
whole  parfy  below.  Three  minutes  he  remain- 
ed in  this  trying  position  of  uncertainty,  which 
seemed  to  him  as  so  many  hours.  Presently, 
however,  the  Indian  on  the  roof,  having  evi- 
dently accomplished  his  task,  and  believing 
from  the  silence  that  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed around,  that  no  one  was  near  him,  spoke 
in  a  low  tone  to  his  companions,  who  now  cau- 
tiously crept  towards  the  ladder.  This  was 
the  moment  for  action.  The  Virginian,  who, 
although  expecting  this,  had  watched  their 
movements  with  aching  intensity,  now  sum- 
moned  his  whole  strength,  and  while  the  foot 
of  the  first  savage  below  was  upon  the  ladder, 
pushed  his  musket,  which  he  grasped  almost 
convulsively  with  both  hands,  with  such  vio- 
lence against  the  side,  that  it  carried  it  over 
the  comer  of  the  house  before  the  Indian  could 
find  presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself  on  the 
roof.  A  sudden  backward  jerk  of  the  weapon 
liberated  the  bayonet,  the  extreme  point  of 
which  only  had  entered  the  wood,  and  as  the 
Virginian  withdrew  this,  he  could  distinctly 
see  the  unfortunate  and.  half-naked  savage  fall 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  uttering, 
as  both  descended,  a  fearful  cry  of  dismay, 
which  was  responded  to  by  fierce  yells  from 
his  companions,  who  hastened  to  his  succour. 

«  Well  done  that  I"  said  the  Corporal  exult- 
ingly  and  half  aloud  to  himself,  as  he  slapped 
his  thigh  in  a  manner  to  denote  his  own  self- 
approvaL     **  That's  what  I  call  doing  business 


as  it  should  be  done.  The  aHempt,''— and  he 
smiled  at  the  conceit, — "  was  not  a  bootlees  one 
to  us  all,  although  it  has  been  a  bootless  one  io 
me."  To  understand  this  facetiousness  of  the 
Virginian,  it  must  be  understood  that  on  with- 
drawing his  bayonet,  the  boot  which  it  had 
only  slightly  pierced,  had  slipped  from  the 
weapon  and  fallen  to  the  ground  simultaneoualy 
with  the  other  heavier  bodies,  whose  more 
marked  sound  had  absorbed  its  own,  and  there- 
fore escaped  the  notice  of  the  Indians. 

"Hllloa  there  I"  he  continued  in  a  louder 
key.  <*  There's  no  more  fear  in  this  quarter, 
my  lads.  Show  us  a  light,  and  if  Cass  has 
that  turkey  ready,  we'll  have  some  supper.  For 
my  part,  Tm  devilish  sharp  set  Here,  Qreen, 
take  my  musket  and  give  us  a  light" 

Surprised  at  the  Corporal's  unwonted  ha- 
mour,  for  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  from 
the  noise  made  by  the  falling  ladder,  and  the 
excitement  evidently  prevailing  among  Uie  In- 
dians, that  some  new  act  of  treaohexy  was 
about  to  be  tried  by  them,  the  men  gatiiered 
underneath  the  opening.  Green  taking  hia 
musket  from  the  hands  of  the  Virginian,  while 
in  return  he  mounted  one  of  the  low  chairs, 
and  extending  his  arm  far  above,  handed  him 
the  light. 

Aftexva  few  minutes'  search,  the  Corporal  ap- 
peared again  at  the  mouth  of  the  loft,  not  only 
with  a  demigohn  half  filled  with  whiskey,  but 
with  a  large  loaf  of  brown  bread,  and  part  of  a 
shoulder  of  dried  venison,  from  which  nearly  one 
half  had  been  cut  out  in  slices.  This  indeed 
was  a  prize,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  looked 
at  the  articles  of  necessary  supply,  as  they  were 
successively  handed  down,  with  an  earnestness 
which  denoted,  that  whatever  might  be  their 
apprehension  of  danger  from  without,  they  by 
no  means  coveted  fighting  on  an  empty  stomaoh« 
After  having  lowered  the  treasures  he  had  been 
80  fortunate  as  to  secure,  the  Vlr^^an  swung 
himself  down  by  his  hands  without  difficulty 
upon  the  floor. 

The  fire  had  been  again  revived,  and  having 
ordered  Jackson  up  into  the  loft  to  keep  watch 
at  the  small  window  and  apprise  him  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  replace  the  ladder, 
the  Corporal  for  the  first  time  lighting  his  pipe, 
sat  down  to  ruminate  on  his  position  and  con- 
sider the  means  by  which  the  party  were  to  be 
got  back  to  the  Fort  Further  serious  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  their  safety,  he  did  not 
now  entertain,  fi>r  baulked  as  the  Indians  had 
been  in  their  attempts  to  get  into  the  house,  he 
felt  persuaded  that  it  was  more  with  a  view  to 
dismay  and  alarm,  than  with  any  hope  of 
eventual  success,  that  they  stUl  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Had  they  been  in  a  situation 
to  continue  the  siege  longer  than  the  morning, 
the  oase  might  have  been  different,  but  it  waa 
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obrioua  that  in  order  to  Moare  their  own  safetj, 
alarmed  as  they  knew  the  garrison  would  be 
at  the  absenoe  of  the  party,  they  would  not 
remain  longer  than  daylight,  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  being  themaelTes  olosdy  assailed 
from  without. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Virginian, 
whose  greatest  sonroe  of  disoomfort  now  was, 
tbo  apprehension  of  serious  reprinumd,  if  not 
Bomething  worse,  from  the  austere  Captain 
Headly,  whose  displeasure  he  felt  would  be  so 
much  the  greater  on  aeoount  of  the  loss  of  the 
imfortunate  Collins.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  but 
to  his  great  annoyance  found  it  had  stopped, 
the  hour-hand  pointing  to  one  o'clock.  How 
long  it  had  been  run  down  he  could  not  tell, 
bat  from  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  abandonment  of  the  boat  and  arriyal  in 
the  house,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  less  than 
three,  if  not  four,  in  the  morning. 

Desirous  to  satisfy  himself  by  the  appearance 
of  the  heaTons  he  arose,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Green,  placed  the  table  under  the  window  com- 
manding a  yiew  of  the  riyer.  This  being  too  low, 
a  chair  was  placed  upon  it,  thus  affording  the 
Corporal  the  adrantage  of  even  greater  eleva- 
tion  than  he  had  derived  from  the  ladder  itself. 

Everything  was  again  quiet — ^not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness,  save  the  howling  of  a  few 
wolves,  who  probably  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
the  human  blood  that  had  been  spilt  that  day, 
and  by  the  exposed  corpse  that  was  now 
strewed  with  blossoms  firom  the  tree  beneath 
which  it  lay,  were,  by  the  increasing  tight»  in- 
distinctly seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  But  not  their  savage  cry  of  hunger  alone 
was  heard.  Ever  and  anon  in  reply  to  their 
fierce  howling  was  heard  the  snappish  bark  of 
Loup  Garou,  as  leaping  on  the  body  of  his  un- 
ooucious  master,  he  lashed  his  tail,  and  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  those  whose  errand  he  ap- 
peared so  perfectly  to  divine. 

''Poor  dog,  you  shall  never  want  a  master 
while  I  can  keep  you,"  half  murmured  the  Cor- 
poral, as  he  now  turned  his  gaze  upon  the 
water,  anxious  to  see  if  any  trace  could  be 
foimd  of  the  skiff  and  its  missing  occupant. 
Nothing,  however,  came  within  his  view;  but 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  descend  from  the 
window,  the  outline  of  the  boat  (and  he  could, 
from  its  peculiar  shape,  fully  distinguish  it  as 
their  own),  rivetted  his  attention  as  it  passed 
slowly  up  the  river,  filled  with  seven  or  eight 
savages  in  their  war-dress,  and  having  at  the 
how  what  had  the  appearance  of  a  pole,  from 
the  top  of  which  dangled  a  human  scalp. 

"Oone  at  last,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  mo- 
neaVs  pause,  <*  but  with  poor  Collins's  scalp 
Along  with  them.  Cass,''  he  added,  as  he  sprang 
to  the  floor,  *<  if  that  turkey  is  fit  to  grill,  let's 
Itave  it  directly ;  and  you,  Weston,  look  about 


and  see  if  you  can  find  anything  in  the  shape 
of  water.  Make  haste,  now,  for  we  shall  hava 
to  tramp  it  to  the  Fort  as  soon  as  it's  daylight, 
and  it  can't  be  much  more  than  an  hour  to 
that" 

Not  less  anxious  than  Mmself  to  be  once 
more  on  their  way  to  the  Fort,  which  some  of 
them,  on  entering  the  house  that  night,  had 
scarcely  hoped  to  reach  aUve,  the  men,  leaning 
their  muskets  against  the  side  of  the  room,  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  rude  but  gratefU  meal 
of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  which 
was  to  sustain  them  during  the  short  approach- 
ing march.  The  table  having  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  on  it  the  demyohn, 
venison,  and  bread.  Green  and  Weston,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  unsuooessful  in  his 
search  for  water,  seised  each  a  leg  and  a  wing 
of  the  ample  turkey,  which,  now  denuded  and 
disembowelled,  Cass  had  scientifically  carved 
in  its  raw  state,  and  held  them  on  the  blaze  of 
the  fire,  waiting  patiently  until  the  blackness 
of  the  outside  should  give  promise  of  corre- 
sponding warmth  within.  Its  slayer  held  the 
body  of  the  bird  over  the  fire  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  poker  having  been  thrust  into  the  ab- 
domen. They  all  sat,  or  rather  stooped  in  a 
squatting  position,  with  their  faces  to  the  fire. 

"  Well  now,  I  reckon  we  shall  make  six  con- 
siderable portions  of  this,"  drawled  Cass,  look- 
ing fondly  at  the  carcass,  which  was  slowly 
but  temptingly  sputtering  before  him  at  the 
fire.  **Are  you  anyways  particular,  Oreen? 
What  part  do  you  like,  Weston,  a  leg  or  a  wing  ? 
For  my  part  I  always  stick  to  the  carcass." 

« Faith,  and  I  like  both,  and  a  bit  of  the 
breast  to  boot.  I'm  just  the  fellow,  now  the 
varmints  are  gone,  that  could  eat  all  of  them." 

'<Yes,  but  you  know,"  returned  the  head 
cook  pro  tern.,  **  it  must  be  share  and  share 
alike.  There's  two  legs — two  wings,  and  the 
breast  and  the  back — ^that  just  makes  six  por- 
tions, and  we're  six  men  in  alL  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  to  cast  lots." 

«  Cast  lots !  fiddlestick !"  said  Green.  **  What 
portion  do  you  expect,  Nutcrackers,  unless  it's 
the  neck,  and  the  scaly  part  of  the  leg  the 
Iigin  had  hold  of,  when  you  so  bravely  sent 
your  bayonet  through  his  feathers  ?" 

"WeU,  only  think  how  funny!"  remarked 
Weston.  **  Who'd  ever  have  thought  the  cun- 
ning devils  would  try  that  fkshion  to  get  in, 
cramming  an  old  turkey  before  them  to  clear 
the  way,  and  get  in  his  craw  the  first  bullet 
that  might  be  sent?" 

*'Tes,  and  the  tight  grip  the  fellow  had  of 
him  by  the  leg.  Just  look.  Green,  the  mark  of 
the  devil's  hand  may  be  on  him  yet.  It  was 
the  right  leg,  and  that's  it  yon  have." 

**  Bosh  I  What  do  you  expect  me  to  find  there 
but  the  marks  of  your  dirty  paws  while  pluokin' 
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him.  Pm  too  deTilisli  hungry  for  saoh  non- 
sense, Nutorackers,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Logiu  that  would  yenture  near  his  legs  now.  If 
I  wouldn't  mark  him,  then  my  name's  not 
Josh  Green." 

Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips, 
when  a  dark,  naked  human  hand  was  slowly 
protruded  oyer  his  shoulder,  seising,  not  the 
leg  of  the  turkey,  whioh  Green  grasped  with 
unconscious  and  oonTulsiye  energy,  but  a  brand 
from  the  fire. 

In  his  terror  at  that  strange  and  unexpected 
flight,  Cass  dropped  the  body  of  the  bird  in 
the  glowing  embers,  and  uttering  a  faint  cry, 
turned  half  round  and  beheld  what  filled  him 
with  the  deepest  dismay.  His  companions, 
scarcely  less  terrified,  sprang  hurriedly  to  their 
feet,  with  the  intention  of  rushing  to  their  mus- 


kets, but  all  hope  of  securing  them  was  gone. 
The  sayage  who  had  snatched  the  fire  was  no 
longer  near  them,  but  half  a  dosen  others  in 
their  war-paint,  stood  between  them  and  their 
firelocks,  not  threateningly  but  sternly.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  were  sensible  that  their  yery 
silence  inspired  more  awe  and  apprehension  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  defenceless  enemies,  than 
could  haye  done  the  most  turbulent  expression 
of  their  triumph.  They  had  eyidently  entered 
by  the  back  door,  which  was  now  quite  open, 
and,  grouped  around  the  body  of  Mr.  Heywood, 
were  apparently  more  interested  in  the  dead 
than  in  the  Hying.  Not  a  agn  was  there  of  the 
Corporal,  and  Philips  stood  as  if  paralysed, 
leaning,  musket  in  hand,  against  the  opposite 
entrance. 

(to  be  eontlna«L) 


COMIC  MISERIES. 


BT  JORK  O.   SAXB. 


Mt  d«Mr  yonng  Mend,  wboie  ahlataig  wit 

Sets  ftll  the  room  a-blaie, 
Don*t  think  younelf  "  a  hsppy  dog," 

For  ftll  your  merry  ways. 
But  learn  to  wear  a  iober  pbl»- 

Be  itopid,  If  you  eaa,— 
I^s  ■neh  a  yery  Mrioiu  thing 

To  be  **  a  tuxmj  man  f 

Ton've  it  an  evening  perty,  with 

A  groop  of  pleaeant  Iblke, — 
Ton  Tentnte  qnletly  to  oraek 

The  leart  of  little  Jokes. 
A  lady  "does  n't  eatoh  it  qnlte,** 

And  begs  yon  to  explain, 
Alas  I  fi>r  one  who  drops  a  jest, 

And  takes  it  up  againi 

TonVe  talking  deep  philosophy, 

With  very  spedal  ftnoe, 
To  edify  a  olergymaa 

Who 's  Ibnd  of  graye  diseonrse ; 
Ton  think  yonVe  got  him— when  he  oalls 

A  Mend  aotoss  the  way. 
And  begs  yoall  tell  that  Ainnj  thing 

Ton  said  the  other  day  I 

By  sndden  change  In  polities, 

Or  sadder  ehange  In  PoUy, 
Ton  lose  your  lore,  or  loares^  and  ftll 

A  prey  to  melancholy ; 
While  everybody  marrels  that 

Tonr  mirth  Is  nnder  tisa,— 
They  think  your  very  grief  "a  Joke," 

Tott're  sneh  a  ftuny  man! 


Ton  ftUow  up  a  stylish  eaid 

That  Uds  yon  eome  and  dine, 
And  bring  along  your  fireshest  wit 

(To  pay  for  mvaty  wine) ; 
Toa*re  looking  Tory  dismal,  when 

My  lady  bonnoes  in, 
And  **  wonders  whai  you're  thinking  oT*- 

And  why  you  don't  **  begin  I" 

Ton  drop  a  pnVtf  jm^da^mot 

Into  a  neighbour's  ear^ 
Who  likes  to  give  you  credit  Ibr 

The  clever  thing  he  hears, — 
And  so  he  hawks  your  Joke  sbou^ 

The  old,  authentio  one, 
Just  knooking  off  the  point  of  it^ 

And  leaving  out  the  pun ! 

Toulv  telling  to  a  knot  of  friends 

A  ftacy  tale  of  woe% 
That  cloud  your  matrimonial  sky. 

And  banish  all  repose— 
A  solemn  lady  overhears 

The  story  of  your  strUb, 
And  tells  the  town  the  pleasant  news:— 

Tou  quarrel  with  your  wife  I 

My  dear  young  friend,  whose  shining  wH 

Bets  all  the  room  »>blaae, 
Don't  think  yourself  **  a  happy  dog," 

For  all  your  merry  ways, 
But  learn  to  wear  a  sober  phlx,^ 

Be  stupid,  if  you  can, — 
ItPs  such  a  very  serious  thing 

To  be  a  lUnay  maul 


A  YEAR  AT  AMBLESIDE 


MARCH— APRIL. 


BT   HABBIBT   MABTIVBAU. 


It  must  be  long  before  we  ooold  make  the 
ground  neat  on  and  around  my  knoll :  but  we 
mast  not  wait  for  that  to  institute  a  shrubbery 
and  a  garden.  The  horses'  feet  and  cartwheels 
had  torn  up  and  cut  my  grass,  round  the  base 
of  the  knoll,  into  a  mass  of  brown  mud,  mixed 
here  and  there  with  lime; — a  disagreeable 
aght  But  our  planting  was  finished  before 
February  was  out ;  and  much  gardening  must 
be  done  in  March.  January  is  the  true  plant- 
ing month  with  us ;  but  my  ground  could  not 
be  prepared  before  February;  and  yet  my 
young  trees  haye  flourished,  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  Before  the  driye  was  finished,  the 
laurels  were  set  on  either  hand, — ^the  range  of 
erergreens  which  was  to  cheer  the  eye  in  win- 
ter, and  bid  defiance  to  the  snow.  At  first 
these  laurels  were  but  a  dotted  row,  with  here 
and  there  a  sapling  of  sycamore,  chestnut, 
lime,  ash,  and  oak  interposed;  but  already 
they  are  a  close  and  rising  hedge,  green  all 
the  year  round,  and  showing  off  well  the  beauty 
of  rose,  lily,  and  dahlia  in  their  seasons.  The 
grandest  effect  at  first  was  produced  by  the 
beeches,  Mr.  G.  haying  offered  me  some,  al- 
most as  tall  as  myself,  from  the  thinnings  of  his 
vood.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny  day  when  the 
carts  came  with  those  young  beeches,  their 
red-bu4ded  branches  swinging  oyer  the  sides, 
and  their  cropped  roots  sticking  out  behind; — 
roots  so  closely  cropped  that,  in  my  ignorance, 
I  could  not  help  doubting  whether  the  trees 
oould  eyer  grow.  They  were  planted  in  the 
wet,  leyel  ground  that  drains  the  driye ;  and 
the  holes  dug  for  them  were  like  little  wells ; 
but  they,  and  the  yariety  of  young  trees 
planted  with  them,  soon  drained  that  leyel. 
The  long  red  buds  of  the  beeches  duly  expanded ; 
and  the  trees  stood  the  great  test  of  the  second 
year;  and  now,  that  bit  of  ground  yields  some 
of  the  sweetest  grass  that  my  cows  eyer  eat — 
With  a  yiew  to  bees  hereafter,  we  took  care  to 
haye  plenty  of  limes;  and  firom  a  regard  to  the 
birds,  plenty  of  thorns  and  hoUies,  to  secure  a 
good  winter  crop  of  haws  and  berries.  The 
hollies  ought  to  be  planted  abundantly ;  for  no 
tree  is  so  unwilling  to  strike.  It  is  only  re- 
cently, after  three  years  of  watching,  that  mine 
haye  thrown  up  a  rigorous  central  shoot ;  and 
put  out  bright  green  tufts  at  the  end  of  eyery 
twig.  But  I  haye  been  fortunate  in  losing  only 
a  few.  Whereyer  th^  stand  I  make  all  meaner 
growths  giye  way  to  them ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
they  will  brighten  the  whole  plaoe  in  winter, 


and  make  it  busy  with  flitting  birds.— Where 
we  wanted  to  shut  out  the  new  of  the  backs  of 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  we  planted  a  row 
of  larches  and  willows — ^ugly  enough  at  first,  but 
less  so  than  what  they  hid,  and  sure  to  be  soon 
relieyed  by  the  spread  of  the  shrubs  in  firont  of 
them.  The  rocky  parts  of  the  knoll  were  not 
forgotten;  for  the  house  must  haye  wood 
behind;  so,  whereyer  there  was  soil  enougliy 
we  put  in  firs  and  pines,  and  oak  and  mountain 
ash  for  a  relief.  We  had  already  the  blessing 
of  a  fdll-grown  oak  copse,  sheltering  the. house 
on  its  north  side,  and  another  running  down  the 
slope  on  the  southwest.  It  remained  to  plant  the 
little  orchard ; — to  put  in  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  on  the  grassy  slope  to  the  west,  below  the 
terrace  wall.  Whether  apples  will  answer  well 
on  his  ground  is  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  eyery  new  settler.  In  some  places  by  the 
roadside  they  seem  to  be  endeayouring  in  yain 
to  grow,  while  in  others  the  trees  are  propped 
up  under  their  load  of  firuit  The  monks  of 
old  put  a  payement  between  the  upper  soil  and 
the  grayel  beneath,  when  they  planted  their 
apple  trees  in  districts  where  there  was  known 
to  be  grayel  beneath.  In  our  region.  Nature 
seems  to  haye  done  this  paring  for  us;  but  she 
has  too  often  left  a  too  shallow  soil  aboye. 
How  it  will  be  on  this  orchard  slope,  time  must 
show. 

On  this  spot  it  was  that  the  most  important 
planting  of  all  took  place.  I  had  asked  Mr. 
Wordsworth  whether  he  would  plant  a  tree  for 
me,  and  he  had  said  he  would.  One  fine, 
bright  day  we  chanced  to  meet  at  my  kind 
neighbour's,  Mrs.  D.'s,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
there  would  neyer  be  a  better  opportunity. 
Mrs.  D.  sent  to  her  gardener  for  a  young  oak ; 
but  Mr.  Wordsworth  objected  that  an  oak  was 
too  common  a  tree  for  a  oommemoratiye  oo- 
casion — ^it  should  be  something  more  distinctiye. 
So  we  selected  a  rigorous  little  stone  pine, 
and  off  we  went  Mr.  Wordsworth  struck  in 
his  spade  on  a  spot  under  the  terrace  wall,  just 
oyerhanging  the  little  quarry  from  which  the 
stone  for  that  wall  was  taken.  I  thought  it 
a  dangerous  plaoe,  sure  to  be  run  oyer  by  cats 
and  dogs,  and  liable  to  be  trodden  by  persons 
who  might  not  see  a  shrub  only  a  few  inches 
high;  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  decided,  and 
in  most  workmanlike  fashion  he  set  the  little 
tree,  and  gaye  it  its  first  watering.  Then  he 
washed  his  hands  in  the  watering-pot,  took  my 
hand  in  both  his,  and  gaye  his  blessing  to  me 
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and  my  dwelliiig.  That  little  tree  wm  my 
daily  anxiety  for  some  time,  till  at  last,  when 
pondering  how  to  fence  it  round  without  stifling 
it,  it  ooeorred  to  me  to  dig  a  flower-bed  round 
it,  which  would  preaerre  it  from  most  of  the 
misohaneee  that  it  was  liable  to.  It  is  an  odd 
place  for  a  flower-bed,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
There  the  sacred  little  tree  now  flourishes, — 
slow  of  growth,  of  course,  but  yigorous,  and 
no  longer  in  danger  of  being  trodden  down. 

As  the  March  days  lengthened,  the  yalley 
and  the  hill  slopes  gaye  hints  of  exchanging 
their  dull  hay-colour  here  and  there  for  a  liyely 
spring  green ;  and  we  began  to  think  of  getting 
forward  with  the  garden.  In  this  we  had 
effectual  help  firom  my  German  friend  Fredrika, 
albeit  she  liyes  at  Bowness,  six  miles  from  us. 
When  we  had  once  settled  where  our  flower- 
beds and  borders  were  to  be— how  many  on 
the  north  slope,  how  many  under  the  terrace 
wall,  and  of  what  shape  to  make  the  one 
within  the  quarry,  Fredrika  knew  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  would  not  allow  me  to  be  disturbed, 
if  she  came  when  I  was  busy.  Her  way  was 
to  row  herself  in  one  of  her  three  boats  from 
Bowness  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  stopping  to 
eat  her  breakfast  in  the  centre  of  the  la^e,  and 
also  to  fish  for  our  dinner.  According  to  the 
month  she  would  bring  a  booty  of  trout,  carp, 
or  pike,  and  her  fishing  seems  to  be  always 
more  or  less  successful.  She  would  land  in  the 
garden  at  Croft  Lodge,  and  there  add  some 
fresh  yegetables  to  her  present  of  fish.  She 
would  then  walk  the  mile  and  a  half  to  my 
house,  quietly  put  in  her  basket  at  the  back 
door,  take  the  heayiest  tools  from  the  tool- 
house,  and  go  to  work.  With  pickaxe,  spade, 
and  riddle,  she  cleared  the  rock  here,  trenched 
a  bed  there,  and  prepared  a  choice  border  for 
our  best  plants.  It  was  she  who  made  and 
stocked  my  first  dahlia-beds,  driying  in  the 
poles  with  her  own  hands.  It  was  she  who 
sent  me  half  the  roses  I  haye,  and  made  the 
terrace  suddenly  gay  the  next  summer,  with 
a  grand  show  of  geraniums.  When,  at  two 
o'clock,  my  morning's  work  in  my  study  was 
done,  I  went  out  and  worked  with  her  tlU  din- 
ner-time ;  and  then,  if  I  accompanied  her  to 
her  boat,  or  farther,  so  as  to  take  a  pair  of 
oars  with  her,  and  land  at  Lowwood  to  walk 
home,  how  sweet  were  those  spring  eyenings  in 
the  meadows  and  on  the  water !  How,  as  we  cut 
through  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  did  Fredrika  tell  of  her  feats  with 
her  gun  among  the  wild  swans  and  other  fowl 
that  yisited  us  in  their  passage,  or  answer  the 
euckoo  that  hailed  us  from  the  woods  on  the 
shore  I 

In  the  interyals  between  Fredrika's  yisits,  my 
maid  Jane  and  I  stroye  to  adorn  our  knoll  in  an 
humbler  way  than  by  my  friend's  larish  aid. 


We  wanted  to  clothe  the  little  quarry  and  other 
rocks  with  beauty, — ^to  lodge  there  the  white 
and  yellow  stonecrop,  and  Cheddar  pinks,  and 
ferns,  and  foxgloye,  and  heather  of  yarious 
sorts ;  and  to  make  the  periwinkle  hang  down 
frt>m  the  brow,  and  to  lead  the  honeysuckle 
trailing  up,  supporting  itself  by  the  roots  of 
the  oak  growing  aboye.  We  accepted  what- 
oyer  was  offered  us,  and  then  found  that  we 
were  lowly  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the  wild 
flowers  which  are  yielded  to  the  seeker  by  eyery 
field,  copse,  wall,  and  bank  m  this  region. 
After  returning  thanks  for  the  thinnings  of  our 
friends'  gardens, — ^iris,  asters,  pinks,  hepaUcas, 
&c., — ^we  went  to  the  weedy  bridge  at  Clappera- 
gate  for  some  of  the  yellow  stonecrop  which 
grew  there.  We  went  with  Mrs.  D.  to  ayail 
ourselyes  of  permission  frDm  Lady  Le  Fleming's 
steward  to  take  heather  frDm  an  enclosure 
which  is  a  sort  of  heather  preserye.  This  was 
laborious  work,  so  we  hired  Fisher's  cart,  with 
the  donkey  and  Jack  Fisher,  who  carried  his 
father's  heayy  spade  and  dug  up  large  blocks 
of  peat  soil  rich  with  heather,  wherewith  to 
adorn  our  rock-shelyes.  But  the  expeditions 
which  we  enjoyed  the  most  were  those  which 
we  made  by  ourselyes,  Jane  and  I,  with  our 
lunch  and  our  frail  baskets,  and  each  a  trowel, 
— one  trowel  being  small  enough  to  take  the 
ferns  clean  out  of  the  crerices  of  the  walls. 

For  a  sample, — first,  across  the  meadows. 
But  we  are  stopped  at  the  gate  by  Mother 
Stewart,  who  must  be  attended  to  at  her  own 
time  or  not  at  all.  Mother  Stewart,  whom 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Arnold  call  a  friend 
of  theirs,  and  whom  I  humbly  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  consider  my  friend  too,  looks  so 
weatherbeaten  to-day  as  to  show  that  she  has 
only  just  arriyed  from  a  peregrination;  and 
here  comes  her  cart,  with  her  son  in  it,  driying 
slowly,  that  he  may  not  break  my  new  crockery. 
Ambleside  is  not  a  place  for  the  display  of  a 
crockery-shop ;  and,  in  famishing  my  house, 
my  only  resource  in  this  department  is  Mother 
Stewart,  who  itinerates  with  her  whole  family, 
taking  orders  and  going  into  Staffordshire  for 
what  is  wanted.  I  dare  say,  I  am  her  prin- 
cipal customer  this  time;  and  we  must  now 
turn  back  to  see  what  she  has  done  for 
us.  How  gipsy-like  she  looks,  with  her  red 
and  blue  handkerchief  hanging  about  her  face 
under  her  weatherbeaten  black  bonnet,  and 
her  arms  akimbo,  except  when  she  takes  her 
pipe  from  her  mouth  to  speak!  When  her 
ware  is  aU  spread  out  on  the  kitchen  floor,  I 
see  how  good  her  taste  is  whereyer  I  haye  left 
her  an  option :  and  I  praise  the  chamber-ewers 
and  basins,  the  water-pitchers  and  tea-serrice. 
But  lo  1  the  good  taste  is  only  after  a  pattern, 
I  fear,  for  now  she  wants  me  to  buy  for  mantel- 
I^ece  ornaments  some  scarlet  or  green  casties. 
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with  bine  towers  for  paper-lighters, — artioles 
which  she  holds  off  at  arm's  length,  oaUing 
them  in  a  sincere  enthasiasm  <'most  beamti- 
fiil."  Here  is  another  proof  of  the  old-fa- 
ihioned  character  of  the  region.  Formerly,  in 
the  days  when  blue  and  red  plaster  oats,  and 
scarlet  and  green  china  owls  and  parrots  were 
foond  in  cottages,  such  chimney-ware  as  this 
might  be  seen  on  the  sheWes  of  crockery-shops 
ai  a  chief  adornment.  The  good  cheap  prints, 
and  cast-glass  ornaments,  and  the  fine  plaster 
busts,  Tases,  and  groups  that  the  Italian  boys 
haTC  made  common  elsewhere,  will  sooner  or 
later  find  their  way  hither.  Meantime  Mother 
Stewart  might  make  ns  fancy  onrselTes  a  hnn- 
dred  years  older  than  we  are.  Her  medical 
ideas  are  old-fashioned  too.  She  wants  my 
Cpinion  what  to  do  with  her  young  daughter, 
who  is  subject  to  fits.  She  finds  no  good  effect 
firom  what  was  ajfirmed  to  her  would  be  a  cure, 
—binding  the  backbones  of  three  sprats  upon 
the  girl's  breast  when  she  went  to  bed.  When 
her  wares  are  checked  off  by  the  list,  and  I 
have  put  a  pen  into  her  hard  big  hand,  that 
she  may  make  her  mark,  Jane  sweeps  away 
the  straw,  Mrs.  Stewart  ties  up  her  money  in 
a  bag,  and  gives  me  her  last  affectionate  nod, 
resumes  her  pipe,  and  leaves  us  to  prosecute 
oar  walk. 

As  we  follow  the  beck  (Stockbeck)  in  the 
lane,  we  find  it  so  full  that  we  can  Imagine 
how  the  disaster  happened  when  the  two  little 
children  from  yonder  farm-house  were  drowned 
here  in  returning  from  sohooL  That  farm- 
house, halfway  up  Loughrigg,  is  hidden  from 
us  in  the  summer  by  the  foliage  of  the  ash 
trees  at  the  bottom  of  my  field,  while  it  is  a 
oonspicuous  and  cheerful  object  in  winter ;  but, 
winter  or  summer,  I  never  look  that  way  with- 
out thinking  of  those  two  children.  The  mother 
was  doubtful  in  the  morning  about  letting  them 
go,  but  the  father  saw  no  reason  for  fear; 
and  he  was  right ;  for  the  way  was  then  clear. 
The  children  were  desired  not  to  leave  the 
school  till  the  maid  should  come  for  them ;  but 
the  school-mistress,  not  dreaming  of  danger, 
sent  them  away  when  they  had  waited  some 
time  after  school-hours.  The  fact  was,  the 
maid  had  found  the  meadow  way  impracti- 
cable, and  had  gone  round  by  Rotha  Bridge. 
Not  finding  the  children  at  the  school,  she  ran 
to  the  lane,  found  it  flooded, — ankle-deep  at 
first, — ^presently  knee-deep.  She  called  a  man 
at  work  near,  who  waded  in  farther,  and  found 
presently  a  little  bag,  and  soon  a  little  bonnet. 
The  case  was  too  clear.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  bodies  were  recovered.  They  had 
been  swept  into  the  deep  channel  of  the  beck, 
carried  down  and  washed  in  among  the  trees, 
before  the  junction  of  the  beck  with  the  Rotha. 
Though  I  have  often  passed  through  that  lane 


when  it  was  flooded,  it  seems  as  strange  aa 
ever  that  saoh  an  event  should  have  happened 
almost  at  my  very  gate,^-only  on  the  other  nde 
of  a  slip  of  fleld. 

We  leaTe  the  beck,  rushing  and  roaring  as  it 
does  in  March,  and  cross  the  meadow  and  BfiUar 
Bridge,  and  wind  along  the  foot  of  Loughrigg. 
The  fences  are  tufted  with  wall-plants,  which 
look  tempting ;  but  we  will  take  none  of  them, 
as  we  can  get  them  in  every  variety  at  Graa- 
mere.  But  before  entering  the  birch  copse 
of  Fox  How,  we  must  help  ourselves  to  prim- 
roses ttom  the  new  clearing,  where  they  so 
abound  as  to  give  a  yellow  hue  to  the  hillside, 
as  seen  from  our  windows.  The  blossoms 
neetle  under  every  dump  of  suckers,  and  at 
the  base  of  every  sprout  of  rock.  While  we 
have  our  trowels  in  use,  we  take  up  wood  ane- 
mcmes  and  sorrel,  with  a  new  to  yariegating 
the  carpet  of  the  copse, — abounding  as  it  does 
in  ferns  and  harebells,  with  pansies  peeping 
out  in  the  sunny  places.  The  daffodils  come 
next.  For  them  we  have  not  to  go  far ;  only 
past  Fox  How  and  Fox  Ghyll, — ^that  ideal  of  a 
country  house,  with  the  thick  grass  growing 
up  to  its  trellised  walls,  and  those  walls  com* 
pletely  covered  with  flowering  creepers  in  the 
largest  variety  that  the  climate  will  admit; 
and  the  whole  sheltered  and  almost  overhung 
by  the  perpendicular  wooded  side  of  Loughrigg. 
The  next  abode  is  Mr.  Q.'s,  where  we  must  beg 
our  daffodils.  Leave  given,  we  dig  diligently 
under  the  trees  and  on  the  grassy  terrace, 
which,  in  another  month,  will  present  a  waving 
harvest  of  yellow  blossoms.  But  presently  we 
stop,  saying  that  we  shall  have  no  room  for 
plants  from  Grasmere,  if  we  go  on  filling  our 
baskets  at  this  rate. 

We  do  not  go  over  Pelter  Bridge,  but  turn 
up  to  the  left,  still  skirting  Loughrigg  on  its 
blunt  end.  After  half  a  mile  of  miry  road, 
between  high  fences,  we  come  out  upon  Bydal 
Lake, — the  exquisite  little  mere,  with  its  two 
wooded  islands  sitting  looking  at  themselves 
in  the  still  waters.  How  every  bush,  and  every 
peeping  corner  of  gray  rook  is  reflected  in  the 
mirror !  The  softened  outline  and  hue  of  those 
graceftil  trees  show  that  Spring  is  indeed 
coming  on.  The  next  time  we  stand  here,  they 
will  be  more  or  less  green.  I  suppose  we  need 
not  look  yet  for  sheep  upon  the  fells.  It  will 
be  another  month  before  they  can  pick  a  living 
there.  Glancing  round,  however,  we  see  a 
wild  party  of  ragged  and  dirty  sheep,  rushing 
about  together,  as  if  they  were  scared  at  being 
at  large  again,  or  flying  from  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  for  trespass  and  theft  in  gardens,  during 
the  hungry  and  half-fed  season  which  is  coming 
to  an  end.     May  they  find  juicy  young  grass, 

I  and  plenty  of  it,  high  up  on  the  fell,  that  our 
gardens  may  be  safe  from  them  for  another  year ! 
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There  they  go,  oyer  the  ridge,  and  down  into 
■ome  inTisible  dell  on  the  other  side  1 

Now  we  mount  gradually,  by  a  heathery 
path  in  the  sward,  seeing  aerow  the  water 
more  and  more  of  the  promontory  that  sepa- 
vates  Rydal  and  Grasmere  Lakes;  seeing  the 
pretty  oottage  where  Hartley  Coleridge  liTOS, 
looking  ont  from  under  its  syoamores,  and  in 
its  dark  ivy  dress,  upon  the  little  meadow  and 
Btill  lake  before  its  door;  seeing  the  Rydal 
quarries  open  in  the  shape  of  black  eaTems  in 
tiie  sides  of  NaVs  Scar;  seeing  the  old  Roman 
road  shining  with  wet,  as  it  cuts  oTer  the  pro- 
montory; seeing  the  infant  Rotha  rush  from 
one  lake  to  the  other ;  seeing  Grasmere  open, 
and  feeling  again,  as  a  hundred  times  before, 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiftd  of  all  the  lakes. 
What  a  magnificent  station  this  Loughrigg  ter- 
race ist — ^this  broad,  dry,  safe  track,  ascend- 
ing gradually,  till  there  is  below  us  a  grand 
sweep  of  the  green  hillside,  down  to  the  little 
white  beach  of  the  lake  1  Thence  spreads  the 
lake,  whose  margin  is  green  throughout  its 
whole  circuit;  and  in  the  midst  lies  its  one 
island, — green  as  emerald  on  its  sloping  side, 
while  the  steep  side  is  crested  with  black  pines, 
OTcrshadowing  a  single  roof.  From  the  high- 
est point  of  this  terrace,  what  a  riew  it  is  I  I 
know  none  like  it  The  circuit  of  mountains 
shows  erery  yariety  of  wooded  rayine,  with  a 
waterfall  here  and  there,  seen  glittering  in  the 
Snterrals,  and  grassy  slopes,  and  a  few  gray 
stone  dwellings,  which  indicate  that  the  scene 
is  enjoyed  by  human  residents.  Oif  to  the  left 
(the  northwest),  Easedale  opens  grandly, — ^the 
position  of  the  summits  telling  that  a  solemn 
Talley  lies  among  them.  Immediately  opposite, 
on  the  level  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  stands  the 
old-fashioned  little  church  of  Grasmere,  with 
the  village  gathered  about  it.  A  little  to  the 
right,  running  due  north,  and  mounting  the 
long  ascent  of  Dunmail  Raise,  is  the  road  (like 
a  mere  path  now  to  our  eyes),  which  passes  by 
the  foot  of  HeWellyn  to  Keswick.  Faint  and 
far  appear  the  Keswick  mountains, — Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback ;  and  nearer,  and  swelling  up 
boldly  from  the  Raise,  is  old  Helvellyn.  That 
white  house,  somewhat  nearer  to  us,  is  the 
Swan  Inn,  where  Scott  used  to  have  his  daily 
draught  and  chat  with  the  landlord,  when  he 
was  Wordsworth's  guest,  when  both  were  young 
men ;  and  where  they  and  Southey  met,  to  be- 
gin the  ascent  of  Helyellyn.  Round  to  the 
right,  we  come  again  to  Nab's  Scar,  and  the 
Rydal  woods,  with  the  little  church  lifting  its 
head  from  among  them;  and,  finally,  there  is 
the  infant  river  making  itself  heard  and  seen 
below.  It  is  always  hard  to  leave  this  terrace ; 
but  when  at  last  we  move  off,  we  run  down  the 
long,  steep  hill  of  Red  Bank, — ^too  steep  to  be 
safely  passed,  except  on  foot  or  on  horseback, — 


and  we  stop  for  breath  at  the  waterfall  and 
cistern  below,  which  show  us  that  we  now 
stand  but  little  above  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

And  here  is  the  wall  we  came  to  rifle.  Within 
the  space  of  three  feet  of  this  wall,  I  find  six 
different  ferns.  We  ply  our  trowds  till  our 
baskets  wiU  hold  no  more,  even  of  these  small 
plants.  Having  determined  not  to  let  our  eyes 
be  caught  by  any  more  plants  to-day,  and  won- 
dering where  we  shall  put  all  we  have  got,  we 
find  ourselves  hungry.  We  follow  the  sound  of 
waters  to  the  edge  of  a  brook,  and  sit  down  on 
rocks  in  the  field  above,  to  eat  our  sandwiches, 
and  fill  our  India-rubber  cup  from  the  stream. 
Then  on — ^briskly, — ^for  it  is  an  hour  later  than 
we  supposed, — on,  by  the  winding  road,  past 
the  watercure  establishment  of  St  Oswald's ; — 
on,  through  Grasmere,  under  the  church  tower, 
over  the  bridge,  rounding  the  lake  all  the  time ; 
— ^past  the  cottage  where  Wordsworth  lived 
with  his  sister  before  he  married; — ^up  and  up, 
passing  over  the  Roman  road,  to  go  by  a  still 
higher,  and  shorter,  and  more  beautiAil  cut 
over  the  promontory; — ^past  a  little  tarn; — 
down  upon  Rydal  quarries,  where  we  join  the 
mail  road ; — ^past  Hartley  Coleridge's  dwelling 
on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  where  he,  standing  in 
the  porch,  offers  his  peculiar  salutation  of  » 
bow,  almost  to  the  ground,  hat  in  hand ; — ^past 
the  row  of  noble  sycamores,  where  we  have 
no  time  to  rest  now,  seated  on  the  roots; — 
past  the  foot  of  Rydal  Mount; — ^past  Pelter 
Bridge  again,  and  home, — ^hoping  to  set  our 
plants  before  dark,  though  we  have  walked  ten 
miles. 


April  is  a  busy  month  in  the  Lake  district 
Besides  the  garden  and  field  work  of  which 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  there  are  the  re- 
movals and  the  consequent  sales.  The  5th  of 
April  is  the  tax-paying  day ;  and  those  who  are 
about  to  change  their  abode,  wait  till  that  day 
is  over,  that  they  may  not  subject  themselves 
to  a  needless  payment  of  a  quarter's  taxes.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  in  a  primitive  district 
like  ours,  where  the  people's  minds  seem  never 
to  move,  they  would  go  on  inhabiting  the  same 
abodes  from  generation  to  generation.  So  they 
would,  if  the  choice  were  theirs:  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  is  not  so.  The  sales  which  take 
place  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  follow  upon 
these  removals ;  and,  though  the  cause  is  often 
mournful  enough,  these  auctions  are  the  grand 
festive  occasions  of  the  year.  We  will  go  to 
one  of  them,  and  see  what  it  is  like. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  April  that  I  took  pos- 
session of  my  house.  It  was  an  occasion  never 
to  be  forgotten, — the  first  entrance  upon  a 
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home  of  my  own.  The  hoiue  was  not  finiflhed, 
neither  sitting-room  hftving  n  floor;  but  the 
upstairs  rooms  were  famished  enough  for  resi- 
dence, and  the  UtUe  back  kitchen  for  cooking. 
There  was  abundance  of  amusement  in  the 
shifts  we  were  put  to,  till  our  pots  and  pans, 
fenders  and  fire-irons  came  from  Birmingham; 
and  in  the  hurry  we  were  in  to  make  and  put 
up  our  window  blinds ;  and  in  the  care  neces- 
sary in  going  up  and  down  stairs,  because  as 
yet  there  were  no  banisters ;  and  in  the  diffi- 
culty where  to  seat  the  friends  who  made  haste 
to  call  on  me  in  my  new  capacity  of  resident. 
But  there  was  a  serious  and  sweet  interest 
about  the  day,  which  remains  the  permanent 
impression.  The  weather  was  mild  and  sunny 
all  day  long.  That  particular  chestnut  of  Mr. 
Harrison's,  which  is  always  in  leaf  earlier  than 
any  other  tree  in  the  neighbourhood,  showed 
slready  a  viyid  green  among  the  tree-tops 
round  it.  The  crocuses  in  the  grass  looked 
gay ;  the  sorrel  among  the  roots  of  the  oaks  in 
the  copse  was  most  delicate;  and  as  the  sun 
went  down  behind  the  pines  on  the  ridge  of 
Iioughrigg,  the  yellow  glow  which  he  flung 
across  the  Talley  was  rich  and  mild.  ETcning 
was  come,  and  my  room  had  no  bedstead.  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  I  really  was  to  take 
possession  on  this  long  wished-for  day,  when, 
in  the  last  yellow  light,  I  sawtwo  men  coming 
down  the  hill,  from  the  cabinet-maker's,  carry- 
ing some  weight  between  them.  In  an  hour's 
time,  we  had  made  our  beds, — ^the  maids  and 
I, — and  the  new  blinds  were  drawn  down,  and 
the  kettle  was  steaming  and  singing,  and  the 
steady-burning  lamp  gaTe  a  sense  of  stillness 
such  as  should,  on  occasion,  hang  about  a  real 
home.  Long  after  others  were  asleep,  I  sat  in 
the  light  of  the  fire,  feeling  what  it  was  to  hsTC 
entered  upon  the  home  in  which  I  hoped  to 
lire  and  die ;  to  work  while  I  could,  and  rest 
when  I  could  work  no  more,  if  I  should  indeed 
Uto  bo  long.  The  next  sweetest  thing  was 
the  morning's  waking — ^the  rousing  up  to  the 
first  business  of  a  new  life. 

The  weather  is  as  fine  as  yesterday.  That 
is  well  for  the  sale  in  Troutbeck,  and  for  J. 
and  me,  who  mean  to  attend  It  We  wait  only 
for  the  post,  and  before  eleven  we  are  off  for 
our  walk  of  a  dosen  miles.  We  haye  hopes  of 
obtaining  at  the  sale  some  of  the  many  house- 
hold articles  we  yet  lack ;  and  at  all  cTents,  we 
must  look  after  a  little  pig  at  Mr.  W.'s  farm  in 
Troutbeck.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  enter 
upon  even  that  much  farming,  but  J.  had  set 
her  heart  upon  it  from  the  time  she  saw  the 
field.  I  found  her,  one  spring  afternoon,  hoTer- 
ing  about  the  slope,  where,  as  she  showed  me, 
we  could  hare  a  perpetual  series  of  Tegetables. 
She  was  willing  to  engage  that  the  eye  should 
nereir  be  offended  with  yellow  cabbage  leaTce, 


and  strewed  gooseberry  skins ;  and  ended  by 
saying,  that  if  we  had  but  a  kitchen-garden 
and  a  pig,  she  should  have  nothing  more  in  the 
world  to  wish.    This  was  irresistible.    I  sus- 
pected that  she  was  mistaken,  and  that  she 
would  find  ere  long,  that  fowls  and  a  cow  were 
indispensable  to  perfect  earthly  bliss;  but  I 
was  willing  to  let  her  try  for  happiness  on  her 
own  terms.    The  Utohen-garden  was  already 
trenched,  manured  and  stocked ;  and  now  we 
must  see  Mr.  W.'s  fine  breed  of  pigs,  and  choose 
one  for  our  new  piggery.    We  must  go  by  the 
most  beautifrd  way,  and  get  our  first  sight  this 
year  of  the  Kirkstone  Pass.    It  is  a  pass  that 
few  Tentnre  through  in  winter,  for  fear,  not 
only  of  the  drifting  snow,  but  of  the  insuffer- 
able north  wind,  which,  rushing  up  the  pass, 
seems  to  pierce  one's  very  life.    In  April,  it  is 
cold  enough ;  but,  as  we  hsTO  to  go  in  that  di- 
rection, we  must  try  for  a  sight  of  the  sea  from 
the  highest  inhabited  house  in  England, — ^the 
white  public  house  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass, 
to  which  the  honour  of  being  the  highest  in-' 
habited  house  in  England  is  awarded  by  the 
best  authority — ^the  Ordnance  Surreyors,  who 
haTe  put  up  a  board  on  the  house  signifying 
the  fact.    I  once  went  up  with  a  nephew  and 
niece,  to  sleep  there— partly  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  had  spent  the  night  on  such  a  perch,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  morning  view.     The 
good  dame  is  clean  and  tidy ;  but  the  double 
windows  are  small,  and  scarcely  a  few  inches 
will  open ;  and,  though  such  closeness  may  be 
necessary  at  such  an  eleyation,  it  is  anything 
but  wholesome  or  agreeable.    What  warmth  is 
necessary  was  shown  by  a  question  which  the 
dame  came  in  to  ask  wlule  we  were  at  tea,  and 
which  made  us  laugh  most  unciyilly.     She 
asked  whether  we  '*  preferred"  sheets  to  our 
beds.    The  custom  of  the  house  cTidently  is  to 
wrap  up  in  blankets  or  rugs,  in  order  to  sleep, 
eyen  in  August.     Well :  to  this  house  we  are 
first  to  mount — taking  our  time  for  the  steep 
and  almost  continuous  ascent  of  three  miles 
and  a  half.     How  steep  it  is  t    How  soon  we 
look  down  into  the  church  tower,  and  see  the 
Talley  mapped  out  below  us,  and  find  the  lake 
spreading  and  lengthening,  and  little  Blelham 
Tarn  now  glittering  beyond  it,  oyer  the  nearer 
hills — and  the  Langdale  Pikes  rearing  their 
crests  aboye  the  Grasmere  range — and  line  be- 
hind line  of  ridges,  grayer  and  fainter,  extend- 
ing westwards  to  the  sea ! — ^that  is  if  we  look 
behind  us.     If  before  us,  the  Kirkstone  moun- 
tain swells  up,  bare  and  hard;   the  height 
which,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  echoed  **  Joan- 
na's laugh;"  <<and  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from 
his  misty  head."    And  now,  we  see  the  house, 
sitting  down,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass.    How  prodigiously  steep  the  road  looks, 
I  winding  up  oyer  the  heath — without  fence,  or 
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tree,  or  Bhnib— spanning  the  torrent,  but  other- 
wise wholly  wild  1 

We  are  almost  breathless  when  we  reach  the 
house.  On  the  morning  after  onr  night's  rest 
in  this  place,  the  mist  was  so  thick  we  could 
not  see  a  yard  before  us.  Now,  how  clear  it 
is !— cold,  blue,  and  clear, — with  a  whitish  line 
of  sea  on  the  horizon;  a  line  which  might  be 
taken  for  a  strip  of  clear  sky,  but  for  the  smoke 
of  a  steamer,  coming  out  from  behind  a  pro- 
montory. This  wide  view  is  very  fine,  but  I 
prefer  the  other  which  we  are  going  to  see :  so 
let  us  be  off!  We  leaye  our  baskets  in  the 
porch,  order  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  to  be 
ready  for  us  against  our  return  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes, and  run  on  down  the  pass,  against  the 
cutting  wind. 

There  is  the  Kirk  Stone,  which  giTCS  its 
name  to  the  pass;  the  block  which,  firom  a 
certidn  point  of  view,  seen  against  the  sky,  is 
Tery  like  a  little  church.  What  a  mass  of 
dSbrit  it  is  that  it  surmounts !  It  has  struck 
me,  when  standing  between  this  point  and  the 
lake, — ^Brothers  Water — ^which  now  opens  upon 
us  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  how  we  have  be- 
fore the  eye  in  one  view,  the  various  results  of 
the  action  of  nature  in  a  mountainous  region, 
and  especially  by  the  agency  of  water.  There 
are  tarns  among  the  hills  on  the  right ;  Hay's 
Water,  where  the  angler  goes  for  a  day  of  soli- 
tary sport ;  and  Angle  Tarn  on  Place  Fell:  and 
these  tarns  gratify,  not  only  by  their  beauty, 
but  by  the  sense  of  use  which  attends  the  per- 
ception of  their  beauty.  Thdr  use  is  to  cause 
such  a  distribution  of  the  waters  as  may  fer- 
tilise without  inundating  the  lands  below. 
After  rains,  if  the  waters  all  came  pouring 
down  at  once,  the  Tales  would  be  flooded :  as  it 
is,  the  nearer  brooks  swell,  and  pour  them- 
selves out  into  the  main  stream — as  now  the 
little  torrents  are  feeding  the  beck  in  the  midst 
of  the  pass,  which  rushes  down  into  Brothers 
Water.  Meanwliile,  the  springs  are  busy  in 
the  same  way  above,  emptying  themselves  into 
the  tarns.  By  the  time  the  streams  in  the 
valley  are  subsiding,  the  upper  tarns  are  fuU 
and  begin  to  overflow :  and  now  the  overflow 
can  be  received  in  the  valley  without  iigury. 
While  always  ready  for  this  occasional  work, 
nature  is  also  eternally  busy  at  more  regular 
processes,  which  do  not  show  from  day  to  day, 
but  are  very  striking  after  a  course  of  years. 
She  disintegrates  the  rocks,  and  now  and  then 
sends  down  masses,  like  the  Kirk  Stone  itself, 
thundering  along  the  ravines,  or  to  bridge  a 
chasm,  or  to  make  a  new  islet  in  a  pool.  She 
BOWS  her  seeds  in  crevices,  or  on  little  projec- 
tions, BO  that  the  bare  face  of  the  precipice 
becomes  like  that  above  Brothers  Water  yonder, 
feathered  with  the  rowan  and  the  birch ;  and 
thus,  ere  long,  motion  is  produced  by  the  pass- 


ing winds,  In  a  scene  where  once  all  appeared 
rigid  as  a  mine.  She  draws  her  carpet  of 
verdure  gradually  up  the  bare  slopes,  as  in 
those  swelling  grounds  above  Hartsof,  where 
she  has  deposited  earth  to  sustain  the  vegeta- 
tion. She  is  for  ever  covering  with  her  exqui- 
site mosses  and  ferns  every  spot  which  has 
been  left  unsightly,  till  nothing  appears  to 
offend  the  human  eye,  within  a  whole  cireoit 
of  hills.  She  even  silently  rebukes  and  repairs 
the  false  taste  of  uneducated  man.  If  he  makes 
his  new  dwelling  of  too  glaring  a  white,  she 
tempers  it  with  weather-stains.  If  he  indo- 
lently leaves  the  stone  walls  and  blue  slates 
unrelieved  by  any  neighbouring  vegetation,  ehe 
supplies  the  needful  screen  by  bringing  out 
tufts  of  delicate  fern  in  the  crevices,  and 
springing  coppice  on  the  nearest  slopes.  She 
is  perpetually  working  changes  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  region.  The  margins 
of  the  lakes  never  remain  the  same  for  half  a 
century  together.  The  streams  bring  down 
soft  soil  incessantly,  which  more  efFectuallj 
alters  the  currents  than  the  slides  of  stones 
precipitated  from  the  heights  by  an  occasional 
storm.  By  this  deposit  of  soil  new  promon- 
tories are  formed  and  the  margin  contracts, 
till  many  a  reach  of  waters  is  converted  into 
land  inviting  tillage.  The  flats  below  us,  and 
all  the  greenest  levels  of  the  smaller  valleys, 
may  be  seen  to  have  been  once  lakes.  And 
while  she  is  thus  closing  up  in  one  direction, 
she  is  opening  in  another.  In  some  low-lying 
spot  a  tree  falls,  which  acts  as  a  dam  when  the 
next  rains  come.  The  detained  waters  sink, 
and  penetrate,  and  loosen  the  roots  of  other 
trees ;  and  the  moisture  which  they  formerly 
absorbed,  goes  to  swell  the  accumulatton,  till 
the  place  becomes  a  swamp.  The  drowned 
vegetation  decays  and  sinks,  leaving  more 
room,  till  the  place  becomes  a  pool,  on  whose 
bristling  margin  the  snipe  arrives  to  rock  on 
the  bulrush,  and  the  heron  wades  in  the  water- 
lilies,  to  feed  on  the  fish  which  come  there  no 
one  knows  how.  As  the  waters  spread,  they  en> 
counter  natural  dams,  behind  which  they  grow 
clear  and  deeper,  till  we  have  a  tarn  among 
the  hills,  which  attracts  the  browsing  flocks, 
and  tempts  the  shepherd  to  build  his  hut  near 
the  brink.  Then  the  wild  swans  see  the  glit- 
tering expanse  in  their  flight,  and  drop  down 
into  it;  and  the  waterfowl  make  their  nests 
among  the  reeds.  This  brings  the  sportsman, 
and  a  path  is  trodden  over  the  hills,  and  the 
spot  becomes  a  place  of  human  resort  While 
nature  is  thus  working  transformations  in  her 
deeper  retreats,  the  generations  of  men  are 
more  obviously  busy  in  conspicuous  places. 
They  buUd  their  houses  and  plant  their  oroh* 
ards  on  the  slopes  which  connect  the  mountains 
with  the  levels  of  the  valleys:  they  encroach 
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Upon  the  swamps  below  them,  and  plough  among 
the  stones  on  the  hillsides — ^here  fencing  in 
new  grounds,  there  throwing  several  plots  into 
one:  they  open  slate-quarries,  and  make  broad 
roads  for  tiie  carriage  of  the  produce;  they 
oherish  the  young  hollies  and  ash,  whose 
sprouts  feed  their  flocks,  thus  proTiding  a  com- 
pensation in  the  future  for  the  past  destruction 
of  the  woods.  Thus,  while  the  general  primi- 
tire  aspect  of  the  region  remains,  and  its  in- 
tensely rural  character  is  little  impaired,  there 
is  perhaps  scarcely  a  yalley  in  the  district 
which,  any  more  than  this  pass,  looks  exactly 
the  same  from  one  half  century  to  another. 
The  little  lake  below  us  was  doubtless  of  a  dif- 
ferent extent,  form,  and  character  from  what 
it  is  now,  when  the  accident  happened  which 
is  belieyed  to  have  given  it  its  name.  Two 
brothers  set  out  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,  as  the 
shortest  way  to  church,  one  Sunday,  in  a  long- 
forgotten  time :  the  ice  broke  near  the  middle, 
and  they  were  never  seen  more. 

Such  sales  as  we  are  about  to  attend — (and 
it  is  time  that  we  were  turning  back,  after 
having  once  more  fixed  in  our  memory  every 
feature  of  this  noble  pass) — show  that  changes 
among  the  people  proceed  no  less  certainly, 
while  more  rapidly,  than  among  the  scenes  they 
dwell  in.  Once  upon  a  time  every  household 
had  nearly  all  that  it  wanted  within  itself. 
The  people  thought  so  little  of  wheaten  bread, 
that  wheat  was  hardly  to  be  bought  in  the 
towns.  Within  even  the  existing  generation, 
an  old  man  of  eighty-five,  was  fond  of  telling 
how,  when  a  boy,  he  wanted  to  spend  his  penny 
on  wheaten  bread,  and  he  searched  through 
Carlisle  from  morning  to  evening  before  he 
could  find  a  penny  roll.  The  cultivator  among 
the  hills  divided  his  field  into  plots,  where  he 
grew  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  other  produce,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  household.  His  pigs,  fed 
partly  on  acorns  or  beech  mast,  yielded  good 
bacon  and  hams ;  and  his  sheep  furnished  wool 
for  clothing.  Of  course,  he  kept  cows.  The 
women  spun  and  wove  the  wool  and  flax,  and 
the  lads  made  the  wooden  utensils,  baskets, 
fishing-tackle,  &c.  Whatever  else  was  needed^ 
was  obtained  from  the  pedlers,  who  came  their 
rounds  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  dropping  in 
among  the  little  farms  ftrom  over  the  hills. 
The  first  great  change  was  from  the  opening  of 
carriage-roads.  There  was  an  inducement  then 
to  carry  grain  and  stock  to  markets  and  fairs. 
More  grain  was  sown  than  the  household  need- 
ed, and  offered  for  sale.  In  a  little  while,  the 
mountain  farmers  were  sure  to  fail  in  competi- 
tion in  the  markets,  with  dwellers  in  agri- 
cultural districts.  The  mountaineers  had  no 
agricultural  science,  and  little  skill;  and  the 
decline  of  the  fortunes  of  the  statesmen  (es- 
tatesmen)  as  they  are  locally  called,  has  been 
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regular  and  moumftd  to  witness.  They  haunt 
the  fairs  and  markets,  losing  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  improvement  elsewhere.  On 
their  first  losses,  they  began  to  mortgage  their 
lands.  After  bearing  the  burden  of  these  mort- 
gages till  they  could  bear  it  no  longer,  their 
children  hare  sold  the  lands :  and  among  the 
shop-boys,  domestic  servants,  and  labourers  of 
the  towns,  we  find  the  old  names  of  the  former 
yeomanry  of  the  district,  who  have  parted  with 
their  lands  to  strangers.  Much  misery  must 
always  intervene  during  this  process  of  transi- 
tion. The  farmer  was  tempted  to  lose  the  re- 
membrance of  his  losses  in  drink  when  he  at- 
tended the  fairs  and  markets.  The  domestic 
manufactures  he  carried  with  him — the  linen 
and  woollen  webs,  woven  by  his  wife  and 
daughters — would  not  sell,  except  at  a  loss,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
woollens  and  cottons,  made  by  machinery.  He 
became  unable  to  keep  his  children  at  home ; 
and  they  went  off  to  the  manufacturing  towns, 
leaving  home  yet  more  cheerless — with  fewer 
busy  hands  and  cheerfiil  faces — less  social 
spirit  in  the  dales — greater  certainty  of  con- 
tinued loss,  and  more  temptation  to  drink. 
Such  is  the  process  still  going  on.  Having 
reached  this  pass,  it  is  clearly  best  that  it 
should  go  on  till  the  primitive  population,  hav- 
ing lost  its  safety  of  isolation  and  independence, 
and  kept  its  ignorance  and  grossness,  shall 
have  given  place  to  a  new  set  of  inhabitants, 
better  skilled  in  agriculture,  and  in  every  way 
more  up  to  the  times.  It  is  mournful  enough 
to  a  resident  to  meet  everywhere  the  remnants 
of  the  old  families,  in  a  reduced  and  discou- 
raged condition ;  but  if  they  can  no  longer  fill 
the  valleys  with  grain,  and  cover  the  hillsides 
with  flocks,  it  is  right  that  those  who  can 
should  enter  upon  their  lands,  and  that  know- 
ledge, industry  and  temperance,  should  find 
their  fair  field  and  due  reward. 

When  we  leave  the  Highest  House,  after  our 
luncheon,  and  turn  through  the  gate  for  Trout- 
beck,  we  begin  to  see  how  the  country-side 
makes  a  festival  of  such  a  breaking  up  as  we 
haare  already  told  the  story  of.  There  is  the 
family  from  the  High  Stock  farm,  climbing  the 
hill  to  drop  down  into  Troutbeck,  by  the  shortest 
way.  It  is  the  first  time  this  season,  that  they 
have  ventured  over  the  bog.  And  look  at  the 
fiddler,  coming  down  from  the  opposite  ridge, 
in  hope  of  being  wanted  for  a  dance  in  the  eve- 
ning !  And  now,  when  looking  down  into  the 
deep,  long  trough  of  the  Troutbeck  valley,  we 
see  how  much  it  has  lost  of  its  wonted  quiet. 
Its  primitive  dwellings  have  poured  out  their 
inhabitants,  to  make  yonder  crowd,  far  below, 
which  marks  the  place  of  the  sale.  As  we  draw 
near,  my  heart  fails  me.  I  see  the  old  man, 
with  his  downcast  face,  and  the  old  wife,  with 
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her  apron  often  at  her  eyes.  Their  children 
•honld  have  remoTcd  them  yesterday.  But 
they  would  not  go,  I  am  told,  and  they  boast 
of  their  children's  doings  in  the  great  towns, 
as  they  fill  the  jugs  of  beer  on  yonder  table, 
and  set  on  another  bottle  of  whUkey.  How 
the  auctioneer  walks  to  and  fro,  to  collect  the 
bids,  resUess  as  a  beast  in  a  cage,  rather  than 
majestic  as  a  southern  auctioneer  in  a  pulpit. 
There— there  goes  the  old  carred  chaii^the 
straight,  highbacked,  black  chair,  so  curiously 
carred,  with  its  date,  1607,  half  disclosed 
among  the  old  vine  pattern !  It  is  bought  in 
at  once,  cTidently  for  some  moneyed  person— 
probably  some  London  gentleman,  or  West 
Bnd  cabinet-maker ;  for  these  old  carved  chairs 
are  the  fashion  in  London  now,  and  agents  go 


through  the  dales  to  buy  them  up.  Ah!  now 
the  old  cabinet  is  going;  and  this,  at  last,  is 
too  much  for  the  humbled  owner.  Why,  even 
I  cannot  bear  it.  J.  has  found  a  party  of 
friends  to  join.  I  shall  deliver  over  the  purse 
and  the  whole  business— pig-buying  and  all — 
to  her,  and  go  home. 

And  here  I  am  again  in  quiet,  half  way  up 
the  heights,  with  that  finest  of  all  the  views  of 
Windermere  opening  before  me,  which  you 
Americans  say,  is  so  like  their  North  River, 
near  West  Point  It  is  not  so  beautifol  as  that, 
but  it  is  exquisite  in  its  way.  For  three  miles 
to  come  it  will  be  before  me  at  every  turn,  tUl 
I  have  descended  to  its  brink,  and  left  it  be- 
hind me,  a  mile  from  my  own  home. 


ODE  TO  POESY. 
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0,  WHSHGi  and  wbftt  thii  inflaenoe 
That  flilent  and  mysterioiu  movef  tha  aool; 
Or  aways,  aa  with  imperial  control, 

The  realm  of  Beauty  and  domain  of  Sense? 
Spirit  iuTiaible,  thyself  proclaim  I 
We  call  thee  Pokst,  and  lore  the  name; 
Bat,  like  that  power  which  stirs  the  air, 
Thou  art  unseen,  though  ererywhere, 
SUrring  the  fiiculty  diTine 

Of  deathless  thought— of  shaping  intellect, 

TUl  its  creations  Heaven's  &ir  forms  reflect, 
And  with  imperishable  glory  shine. 


Oh,  I  have  felt  thee  in  the  secret  pU 
Dark  with  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 
Tet  starry  with  imaginings 
That  thine  electric  presence  woke  I 
Yea,  I  hare  met  thee  Ikoe  to  ftce^ 
But  saw  no  form,  nor  voice  the  silence  broke, 
White  mystic  language  to  my  spirit  spoke. 

m. 

Ah,  when  a  worm,  encrusted  by  the  shell 

Of  rigid,  cumbrous  Form— oppressed  by  Fear, 
like  sun  and  dew  thine  effluence  on  me  fell- 
When  quickening,  the  enfranchised  soul  rose  dear. 
And  felt  itself  by  wings  upborne 
Into  the  glorious  mom 
Of  a  new  being,  earnest,  real,  fkee; 
Than  had  I  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see, 
And  0,  then  first  I  knew  and  worshipped  thee» 
My  liberaioi^my  inspirer.  Poesy  1 

IV. 

For  thou  to  me  art  not  tha  airy  spirit 
Of  OraoefUneas  alone- 
Giving  to  empty  words  a  moiioione— > 
Captive  unto  dulcet  measurea 
Making  Faaqr'*  world  of  treasuMa; 


Nor,  as  a  halo  o'er  tUngs  outward  throiw«; 
But  the  deep  inner  gift  that  I  inherits 

For  which  to  Heaven  high  gratitude  I  own— 
The  power  that  doth  in  Its  own  nature  find 
That  which  can  Ikthom  all  the  human  mind. 


V. 

Inspiration  is  thy  name! — 
Fire,  that  tnim  the  vital  flame 
Of  the  bright  empyrean  came, 
Kindling  the  hoary  prophets  of  past  days, 
When  visions  of  the  ftiture  thoy  beheld ; 
While  with  its  fervid  warmth  the  bards  of  eld 
Glowed,  as  thetar  lyres  sent  forth  undying  I&ya. 
From  the  altar  of  the  soul 

Touched  by  thee. 
Clouds  of  sweetest  incense  roll 
Up  to  Immortality : 
Divlnest  f^nsy  overpowers  the  brain- 
It  reels  inebriate  to  its  own  wild  strain  I 
What  are  the  drug's  exciting  fames— 
The  rapturous  lunacy  of  wine. 
To  that  high  ecataey  divine 
Which  all  the  brow  with  light  iUunes^ 
When  once  thou  dost  the  soul  inspire 
With  thy  pure,  inextinguishable  fire  I 

VI. 

Hence  1  ye  who  never  felt 
The  quickening  pulses  of  a  poet's  bliss— 

Who  on  the  mount  of  vision  never  dwel^ 
Nor  visited  In  dreams  a  world  save  this; 
Who,  strangers  to  the  realma  Ideal, 
See  in  the  actual,  the  real ; 
0,  come  not  near  the  secret  of  their  joys 
Who  walk  the  earth  unconscious  of  Its  dnat, 
While  coining  gold  no  "moth  nor  nurt^" 
Nor  cankering  time  destroys  I 
Who  live  on  **  angels'  food"— but  eat  perehanoa  a 
And  idle  seem, 
As  those  that  dream, 
While  work  atamal  their  great  thovght  enpl^yal 
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AIm,  oelettial  Poesy  I 

That  minds  profsne  with  scornful  thought  shoold  dture 

To  desecrate  the  temple  where 
Thy  spirit  may  indwelling  be  I 

As  if  the  poet's  brain  were  but  a  shrine 
Where  images  fiintastic  dwell- 
Where  Sense  and  Reason,  thro*  some  spell, 

To  Tain  Idolatry  their  powers  resign: 

They  are  themselves  the  slaves  that  bow  to  forms— 
The  grovelling  insects  of  life's  little  hoar; 

While  from  the  chrysalis  that  keeps  them  worms, 
Such  as  have  felt  thy  liberating  power— 
Which  into  life  and  light  the  spirit  brings— 
Rise  on  Imagination's  wings 

To  that  Ulimltable  space- 
That  state^  which  hath  no  name,  nor  places 
Bat  in  whose  liberal  air  exalting  Freedom  sings. 

vm. 

0,  Poesy,  transforming  Poe^y  I 

Spiritual  alchymist— 'tis  thine 
To  tranamnte  the  material  that  we  see, 

TO  immaterial  esmnoes  divine: 

Thy  laboratory  is  the  mind, 

In  which  corporeal  elements  refined 
Thny  the  pure  reason,  are  by  thee  infused 

Into  tlie  rarer  elements  of  sonl, 
TO  bo  again  hj  Tbooght-creative  used 

In  some  harmonious  work  of  art. 

Where  every  fitting  part 
Blendeth  in  anion  with  the  perfect  whole. 

IS. 

Thy  voice  ventriloqaous  I  hear 
Trom  the  deep  heart  of  earth— from  every  flower 

Its  music  sings  to  the  aooordant  ear, 
No  less  than  when  its  thunder-tone  of  power 
From  ocean's  depths  inspires  subllmest  fear : 
It  is  thy  breath,  sweet  Poesy, 
That,  like  to  sephyrs  soft  as  ftee, 
Sties  the  JBioUaa  harpstrings  of  the  sool— 
Moistening  even  the  stoic's  ejea 
With  such  potent  melodies, 
As  sway  all  passions,  and  all  hearts  oontroL 


The  poet  holds,  thro^  ihoe,  a  royal  claim 
On  whataoe'er  beneath  th'  impartial  son 
His  ravished  vision  rests  npon: 

Ye,  who  fields  of  affluence  show. 
And  see  in  them  your  golden  fame — 

Who  boast  your  blooming  landscapes— know, 
They're  only  yours  In  name  i 
The  bard's  enraptured,  all-absorbing  eye 

XMakB  In  their  effluent  beauties,  which  his  soul 
With  a  perpetual  verdure  will  supply; 
His  grasping  mind  retains 
The  wealth,  whose  sordid  gains 


Alone,  thro'  life's  brief  lease  your  hands  control: 
Te  see  but  hills,  and  vales,  and  groves,  and  streams^ 
Whereon  are  shadows  of  your  greatness  thrown ; 
He  sees  Truth's  harmony,  that  thro'  them  beams- 
Thai  by  affinity  elective  is  his  own  I 


But  when  thy  spirit  o'er  the  deep 

Of  mental  darkness  moves, 
From  Chaos  into  light  and  being  leap 

Far  brighter  worlds  than  this, 
Where  free  the  poet's  vision  roves— 
The  land  of  Bbkajis  is  his  I 
There  in  the  maiy  walks  of  Allegory 
He  weaves  the  intricate,  prophetic  story, 
Where  baleftal  passions,  breeding  blood  and  crimt^ 

Through  wtur's  destructive  storms; 
Or  the  redeeming  virtues,  chaste,  sublime. 

Embodied  rise  in  breathing  forms. 
So  In  deep  visions  rapt  Isaiah  portrayed 
The  star-watched  scenes  that  were  in  Bethlehem  laid ; 
So  Ha,  whose  birth 
There  blessed  n^idng  earth. 
Through  parables  made  truth  divine 
With  ray  convicting  shine- 
As  thro'  the  concentrating  glass 
With  burning  potency  the  sunbeams  pass: — 
So  whether.  Poesy,  thou  doet  inspiro 
The  loftier  story  of  the  epic  lyre. 
Or  sing  in  mystic  febles  thro'  the  brain. 
Truth- which  thou  art— is  still  the  key-note  of  ihf 
strain. 


ZIL 

O,  wondrous  trinity- 
Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness,  one  in  PoisrI 
Into  thy  triune  name  baptised  would  be 
Imagination,  dedicate  to  Heaven  thro'  thee : 

Even  as  my  soul  into  the  holier  name 
Would  be  baptised  of  the  eternal  Three, 

Who  form  one  Qodhead,  whence  thine  essence 
This  double  baptism  be  mine, 

Of  spirit,  and  of  fire — 
Bestowing  both  the  life  divine 
And  the  undying  lyrol 
Let  Truth's  ezhausUess  well  supply 
My  spirit 's  thirst— my  naton  vivify; 

As  bards  of  olden  time 
From  living  springs  croative  impulse  draw. 
And  strengtii  to  "build  the  lofty  rhyme^— 

In  me  that  power  renew : 
For  when  their  mortal  died, 
The  fountains  wen  not  dried 
That  their  Immortal  songs  supplied; 
I  know  those  waten  are  not  spent— 
0,  let  me  fbel  it  tool  that  "great  Intent" 
May  take  the  shape  of  some  "  high  argament"- 
Deep  as  msjestic,  musical  as  firee^ 
And  worthy  Heaven  because  informed  by  thee. 
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Which  expired  at  midnight,  March  Sd,  1848.    [Never  beforo  published.] 


BT  JOHN   QUINOT  ADAMS. 


AvnmnD  mourner  1  streams  thy  tear, 
Beeauss  thy  country's  gallant  band, 
Columbia's  chieftains,  gathered  here. 
Mo  BMs  ihiai  tula  thy  Bttttve  laair 


Oease  to  lament  their  hapless  doom ; 
Engrave  their  deeds  upon  that  stone. 
Inscribe  their  glory  on  the  tomb ; 
And  leave  thMB  with  It  an  alone. 


BENJAMIN  WEST. 


BT  JOHH  8ABTAIN. 


(Oontinaed  from  p.  120.) 


As  the  dramatic  art  in  England  was  indebted 
to  John  Kemble  for  introduoing  to  the  stage  a 
costume  appropriate  to  the  character  and  time 
represented,  so  does  historic  pictorial  art  in 
like  manner  owe  to  the  great  American  painter 
its  rescue  from  the  absurd  practice  that  up  to 
his  time  preyailed.  Garrick  played  King  Lear 
and  Richard  the  Third  in  a  style  of  dress  but 
little  remoyed  from  that  in  which  his  successors 
acted  Sir  Peter  Teazle;  while  Desdemona*s 
graceful  form  was  outwardly  distorted  by  a 
hideous  framework  of  wicker  baskets  oyer  her 
hips  (called  hoops),  to  eet  out  the  gown ;  and 
the  structure  of  whalebonCi  etc.,  erected  amidst 
her  well-powdered  hair,  required  almost  the 
skill  of  an  architect  to  construct. 

The  same  people  who  saw  nothing  in  all  this 
monstrosity  that  did  yiolence  to  good  taste, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  haye  had  West  paint 
the  subject  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe, 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  America,  with 
the  figures  clad  in  the  costume  of  Greeks  and 
Romans !  But  the  good  sense  of  our  artist 
sufficed  him  to  break  the  shackles  of  a  stupid 
custom,  and  he  succeeded,  in  his  own  way,  in 
producing  from  that  subject  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  yeiy  finest  historical 
pictures  in  England.  So  powerful  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that  eyen  the  sagacious  and  philo- 
sophic Reynolds,  when  West  began  this  picture, 
declared  that  the  attempt  to  paint  modem 
heroes  in  modem  dress  would  be  a  failure. 
After  the  work  was  completed  he  called  to  see 
it,  and  haying  sat  silently  before  it  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  arose,  saying,  **West  has  con- 
quered ;  he  has  treated  the  subject  as  it  ought 
to  be  treated ;  I  retract  my  objection;  I  fore- 
see that  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one 
of  the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  reyo- 
lution  in  art."  *'  I  wish,"  said  the  King,  <<  that 
I  had  known  all  this  before,  for  the  objection 
has  been  the  means  of  Lord  Grosrenor's  getting 
the  picture.    But  you  shall  make  a  copy  for 


me. 


i» 


Whether  the  copy  was  eyer  made  does  not 
dearly  appear,  but  he  continued  to  paint  for 
his  friendly  employer  not  only  numerous  his- 
torical pictures,  many  of  which  are  well 
known  in  this  cotintry  by  the  fine  engrayings 
that  were  made  from  them  by  William  Sharp 


and  others,  but  he  planned,  and  in  great  part 
executed,  a  magnificent  series  of  pictures  on 
the  progress  of  reyealed  religion,  which  he 
diyided  into  four  classes, — the  antediluyian, 
the  patriarchal,  the  mosaical,  and  the  pro- 
phetical, in  all  thirty-six  subjects,  an  equal 
number  being  taken  f^om  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Eight  only  remained  to  be  painted 
of  this  surprising  work,  when  the  derangement 
of  his  patron's  mind  arrested  his  penciL  He 
was  informed  by  the  new  authority  that  the 
pictures  painting  for  the  royal  chapel  must  be 
suspended,  and  he  found  that  the  customary 
quarterly  instalments  in  which  he  had  receiyed 
his  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  account  of  the 
works  in  progress,  had  also  been  stopped.  It 
was  eyident  Uiat  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  the  Fourth,  was  unfayourably  disposed 
towards  West  and  his  pictures.  After  he  be- 
came king,  and  was  amusing  himself  with 
alterations  in  Windsor  Castle,  he  was  about  to 
consign  to  the  lumber-room  all  the  pictures  by 
West,  with  which  one  of  the  apartments  was 
entirely  filled.  But  the  courtly  artist,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  yentured  to  remonstrate,  stating 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  not  a  painter 
then  liying  equal  to  the  task  of  supplying  their 
place  with  works  of  equal  merit;  so  they  were 
allowed  to  remain. 

On  the  King's  recoyery  the  painter  was  again 
directed  to  proceed  with  his  labours,  but  with 
the  relapse  came  also  a  second  suspension  of 
the  works,  which  this  time  was  final.  It  was 
now  that  our  artist  began  those  great  pic- 
tures, a  part  of  which  haye  been  extensiyely 
exhibited  in  his  natiye  country.  **  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,*'  purchased  a  few  years  since 
by  the  Pennsylyania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  still 
in  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  institution,  and 
is  a  wonderfully  fine  work.  It  measures  twenty- 
five  feet  by  fifteen,  and  was  produced  when 
its  author  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  When  it  first  arriyed  in  Philadelphia  it 
was  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Hall  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  use  of  which  the  city  authorities 
had  granted  for  the  purpose.  It  coyered  the 
entire  east  wall  ftrom  side  to  side;  and  yast 
numbers  thronged  to  see  it.  In  the  same  gal- 
lery of  the  Academy  is  another  fine  work  by 
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Um  of  "Paid  and  Silas,"  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  is  now 
also  the  property  of  the  Academy.  In  one  of 
the  western  rooms  of  the  same  building  is  the 
famoas  picture  of  **  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  in 
the  Temple,"  presented  by  the  painter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  **  Christ  Rejected"  has 
also  been  extensiTely  exhibited  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  probably  still  remains.  It  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  as  large  as  "  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,"  at  least  it  so  appeared  as  I  remember 
it  in  West's  Gallery,  in  Newman's  Street,  Lon- 
don, where  these  two  remarkable  pictures  were 
hong  opposite  each  other;  they  looked  ex- 
tremely well  from  the  skilful  management  of 
theli^t.  The  light  was  of  course  admitted 
through  the  roof,  and  immediately  beneath  it 
was  a  canopy  of  dark-coloured  material,  sup- 
ported on  slender  pillars.  Thus,  the  effect  of 
the  pictures  was  much  more  luminous,  owing 
to  the  partial  obscurity  in  which  the  spectator 
stood.  These  and  a  number  of  others,  the 
product  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  are  all  of 
the  largest  dimensions. 

Many  of  these  works  remained  to  be  sold 
after  his  death,  and  the  total  product  of  the 
three  days'  sale  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
over  twenty-fiye  thousand  pounds.  He  received 
from  the  King  a  trifle  over  thirty-four  thousand 
pounds,  and  for  other  works,  from  different 
indlTiduals,  about  six  thousand.  This  forty 
thousand  pounds  obtained  during  his  life,  was 
by  no  means  an  adequate  compensation  for 
such  skill  and  labour,  assiduously  exerted  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  A  curious  calculation  has 
shown,  that  were  all  his  works  collected  to- 
gether, it  would  require  a  gallery  eight  hundred 
feet  long,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
to  contain  them. 

The  interruption  and  subsequent  stop  which 
the  King's  loss  of  reason  occasioned  to  the 
trdent  painter's  great  work  was  a  misfortune, 
not  to  its  author  merely,  but  proved  a  real  loss 
to  art.  No  artist  had  ever  attempted  so  vast 
snd  comprehensive  a  series,  and  it  is  lamenta- 
ble to  contemplate  the  disappointment  he  must 
have  suffered.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
sovereign's  illness  was  not  generally  known, 
but  certain  articles  written  by  or  at  the  instance 
of  the  profligate  and  notorious  Captain  Garth, 
appearing  in  the  London  newspapers  a  little 
over  twenty  years  since,  throw  some  light  upon 
the  matter ;  and  as  the  event  produced  the  great 
and  serious  trouble  of  West's  life,  a  slight 
notice  of  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  out  of 
place  here. 

This  man,  as  it  appeared,  had  his  support 
from  the  government  funds,  but  finding  the 
allowance  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  life 
such  as  his,  he  became  importunate  for  more  ; 
this  being  refused,  he  soon  found  means  of 


bringing  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  terms.  By 
what  means  the  documents  whioh  he  commenced 
publishing  came  into  his  possession  did  not 
appear,  but  the  affair  was  very  speedily  hushed 
up,  and  the  further  publication  of  the  papers 
suppressed.  They  contained  evidence  o^  his 
own  paternity,  and  exposed  the  atrocious  dis- 
soluteness of  a  portion  of  the  royal  family. 
The  date  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  his 
mother,  to  General  Garth,  leads  naturally  to 
the  inference  that  this  domestic  family  trouble 
was  what  overthrew  the  intellect  of  the  King. 
The  connexion  of  the  then  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(now  King  of  Hanover)  with  this  business  would, 
from  his  known  character,  create  no  surprise 
whatever.  That  General  Garth  should  have 
lent  himself  as  convenient  means  of  suppressing 
the  scandal,  is  less  remarkable  than  that  on 
another  occasion,  the  jury  of  twelve  men  should 
have  been  furnished  with  consciences  so  elastic 
as  to  acquit  the  Duke  of  the  murder  of  his 
valet,  in  defiance  of  the  evidence  before  them. 
The  son  was  worthy  of  the  sire,  except  in  the 
degree  of  atrocity  of  his  crimes. 

As  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  in  England  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  personal  history  of  West  himself,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  out  of  place  here  to  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  that  celebrated  institution, 
which  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  admira- 
tion bestowed  upon  it  by  superficial  observers. 
It  began  in  fraud  and  trickery,  and  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  continued  with  a  mixture  of 
meanness  and  arrogance,  by  no  means  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  members,  apart  from 
their  corporate  capacity.  The  idea  generally 
received  of  matters  of  this  kind  is  such  as 
interested  persons  dress  up  for  the  press ;  a 
decorous  drama  is  played  off  before  the  public 
with  set  speeches  written  and  conned  by  heart, 
and  with  due  emblazoning  of  royal  munificence, 
&c. ;  the  whole  intended  to  be  seen  but  from 
one  point  of  view.  But  only  pass  in  behind 
the  scenes,  and  look  upon  the  wire-pullings 
and  intrigues,  and  the  affair  assumes  quite 
another  aspect. 

The  custom,  now  universally  prevalent  where 
a  sufficient  number  of  artists  reside,  of  holding 
annual  exhibitions  of  pictures,  is  an  admirable 
means  of  diffusing  a  love  of  art  throughout  the 
community,  and  in  England  began  just  ninety 
years  ago.  In  1750  the  artists  began  seriously 
to  agitate  the  project,  from  finding  how  great, 
an  attraction  to  the  public  the  few  pictures 
became,  which  they  had  presented  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  London.  They  had  an 
academy  of  art  supported  by  contributions 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  frequent  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  at  these  meetings  finally 
led  to  successful  action.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
wrote  the  introduction  to  the  first  catalogue, 
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and  in  1761  he  writes  thus  to  Baretti.  «  The 
artiBte  have  eBtablished  a  yearly  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation  I  am  told,  of 
foreign  academies.  This  year  is  the  second 
exhibition.  They  please  themselres  much  with 
the  multitude  of  spectators."  <*This  exhibi- 
tion *has  filled  the  heads  of  the  artists  and 
lOTcrs  of  art,"  &c. 

The  exhibitions  continued  to  prosper,  pro- 
ducing a  clear  average  income  of  about  thirty- 
fiye  hundred  dollars,  till  the  institution  had  ac- 
cumulated about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  when 
they  determined  on  establishing  a  public  Aca- 
demy of  Arts. 

The  treasurer  of  this  Artist's  Society  it  was 
before  stated  was  the  same  Dalton,  the  King's 
librarian,  who  lately  returned  from  his  Italian 
expedition,   yictorious  over  Robert    Strange. 
He  had  entered  into  a  print  speculation,  had 
purchased  some  auction  rooms  which  he  altered 
into  galleries,  and  over  the  door  he  inscribed 
the  words  **  Print  Warehouse."    But  the  busi- 
ness turned  out  a  failure,  and  its  projector 
becoming  involyed,  the  King  was  called  on  for 
help,  and  his  mode  of  afifording  it  was  to  ^^pa- 
tronise" the  Society  of  Artists  and  give  them  a 
royal  charter.     A   scheme  was  concocted  by 
which  Dalton's  rooms  were  taken  off  his  hands 
by  the   Society,  and  the  institution  was  ho- 
noured with   the   title   of  '•''Royal  Academy." 
These  words  were  painted  over  the  door  in 
place  of  <*  Print  Warehouse     obliterated,  and 
the  rooms,  when  not  otherwise  occupied,  were 
wholly  or  in  part  rented  out  for  Mr.  Dalton's 
priyate   emolument,  for  the  use  of  dancing- 
schools,  auctions,  &g.   But  the  royal  institution 
not  only  charged  its  shilling  at  the  door,  but 
begged  subscriptions  for  its  support.     Disgust 
and  bad  feeling  arose  amongst  the  members, 
and  another  plan  was  matured  by  West,  Cham- 
bers, and  two  other  artists  under  the  eye  of 
the  King,    (who  himself  wrote  some  of  the 
by-laws,)  which  resulted  in  the  present  Royal 
Academy  of  London. 

West  arriyed  from  Italy  in  1768,  and  soon 
became  a  director,  and  it  is  the  association 
just  described  that  he  alludes  to  when  writing 
as  follows  to  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  <' Those 
exhibitions  became  an  object  of  attraction 
to  men  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts;  the  young 
sovereign  was  interested  in  their  prosperity, 
and  the  artists  were  by  his  royal  charter 
raised  into  the  dignity,  the  independence, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  municipal  permanency 
of  a  body  corporate;  and  in  tiiis  body  I 
found  myself  a  member  and  director,"  &c. 
The  charter,  here  referred  to  so  reverentially, 
was  granted  the  26th  of  January,  1766,  up  to 
which  time  the  Society  was  highly  prosperous, 
but  after  the  royal  interference  it  hobbled  on 


a  little  more  than  two  yean,  when  another 
establishment  was  secretiy  organised  and  the 
casts  and  other  materials  of  art,  which  grew 
out  of  the  collected  earnings  of  the  whole  body 
of  artists  were  by  a  majority  vote  removed  to 
the  New  Royal  Academy,  thus  depriving  a 
highly  respectable  minority  of  the  very  mate- 
rials their  own  money  had  paid  for. 

Joshua  Reynolds  kept  aloof,  but  the  King 
succeeded  in  drawing  him  over  by  conferring 
the  titie  of  knighthood  upon  him,  to  assist  in 
goring  consequence  and  dignity  to  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Academy,  to  which  the  artists 
had  elected  him.  But  the  King's  favour  stopped 
here,  for  he  never  employed  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession,  unrivalled  as  he  was  in 
the  field  of  portraiture. 

After  tiie  death  of  Reynolds,  West  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  the  same  title  was  offered  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker ;  but  West  declined  the  knight- 
hood as  an  empty  honour.  He  continued  to 
fill  this  eminent  station  of  President  (with  but 
slight  interruption)  till  his  death  in  1820,  at 
the  age  of  82.  The  position  was  one  he  was 
fully  entitled  to,  and  in  accepting  it  he  rather 
conferred  than  received  honour. 

West's  style  of  composition  was  noble  and  dig- 
nified.    Some  of  hie  works  are  so  well-disposed 
in  every  respect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  could  be  improved,  and  his  facility 
in  planning  the  general  structure  of  a  picture 
is  surprising,  while  the  drawing  of  the  parts 
is  equally  just  and  true.     What  they  want  is 
intensity ;  they  command  admiration,  but  they 
never    thrill    you    as    Allston's  or    Haydon's 
sometimes  do.     They  never  violate  the  sup- 
posed proprieties  of  art;    are  full  of  learned 
lines,   and  graceful  or  happy  thoughts,  but 
mostly  fail  to  rouse  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  or 
stir  the  passions,  except  in  the  very  gentiest 
manner.      His   facility    in    composition    was 
somewhat  hurtful,  for  it  helped  him  to  pass 
rapidly  from  one  great  work  to  another  be- 
fore he  had  made  all  he  could  of  the  last. 
Hence  the  thin  painting  observable  in  the  large 
pictures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  and 
elsewhere,  which  were  executed  at  the  later 
period  of  his  life.     The  colour  always  has  a 
tendency  to  sink  into  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
painted,  and  therefore  should  be  laid  on,  in 
large  pictures,  with  considerable  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  lights.     The  want  of  sufficientiy 
solid  painting  has  caused  the  original  ink  out- 
line, drawn  on  the  canvass  with  the  reed,  to  ap- 
pear distinctly  through  the  thin  paint;  in  every 
part  of  the  pictures  we  see  this  black  boundary 
line  obtruding  on  the  attention,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  the  slighted  look,  without  the  energy 
and  fiery  spirit  of  a  sketch.     Those  pictures 
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tiiAt  he  painted  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
are  not  equally  liable  to  this  objection.  The 
"Paul  and  Silas*'  is  for  the  most  part  firm  and 
bold,  and  the  **King  Lear  in  the  Tempest," 
which  belongs  to  the  Boston  Athenasum,  is 
painted  in  a  Terj  vigorous  style,  loaded  with 
ooloTur,  and  in  the  masses  of  light  thickly  im- 
parted. Washington  Allston,  who  waa  no  lua 
eompetehi  to  judge  than  he  was  just  and  impar- 
tial, said  of  him,  that  of  late  years  he  had 
been  placed  by  the  public  as  much  below  his 


true  merit,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
he  was  esteemed  above  it. 

The  engraving  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine of  *<  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,''  the 
original  picture  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  at  London,  before  re- 
ferred to,  will,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  style  in  art,  convey  a 
tolerable  idea  of  it.  This  picture  may  be  safely 
pronounced  the  best  of  the  subject  that  hais 
been  produced  by  any  master. 
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Loxm  rosn  the  rattling  thunder  through  tho  sky, 

And  lorid  lightning  glances  TWid  by ; 

Storm-clouds  are  whirling  on  with  rapid  might, 

Vleree  shriek  the  windSf—terriflc  is  the  night! 

While  one  upon  old  Windsor's  castle  stands. 

With  royal  brow,  and  8ceptre*swaying  hands : 

About  U«  kingly  form  a  robe  of  state, 

Ebuighty  his  steadlast  glance— his  step  elate — 

As  though  the  war  of  Nature  pleased  him  well, 

And  strengthened  in  his  breast  each  purpose  fell. 

Behold  I  a  figure  dim,  amid  tho  gloom, 

Oonftonts  the  king,  and  boldly  speaks  his  doom; 

With  antlsred  firont,  and  form  of  giant  height. 

The  mighty  hunter  strode  before  his  sight, — 

Heme,  leading  spirit-bands^— a  demon  dread, 

Strange  link  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

For  once  a  forester  of  fiur  repute. 

He  hunted  with  the  king,  and  led  his  suite; 

By  rirals'  hate  and  wrong  'twas  his  to  die, 

But  never  in  the  tomb  oould  peaceful  lie : 

Advancing  now,  with  dark,  defying  look, 

And  aoomful  gesture,  loudly  thus  he  spoke : 

"Henry,  foul  tyrant  I  evil  is  that  heart. 

Which  bids  thy  loyal  spouse  with  shame  depart, 

And  seeks  Britannia's  rogal  crown  to  place 

On  a  fidr  maiden  of  inferior  race. 

Pause  ere  this  act!  for  Catharine's  spotless  fame 

Thou  canst  not  soU,  while  men  will  curse  thy  name. 

Ruthless  the  deed,  fUse  king!    I  dare  defy 

Thy  deathful  wrath ;— men  fear  thee,— never  II 

An  airy  ghost,  from  viewless  worlds  I  come. 

And  warn  thee,  monarch!  of  an  awful  doom. 

Drunk  with  the  blood  of  victims,  man  of  crime! 

Queens  will  denounce  thee,  slaughtered  in  their  prime : 

None  shall  delight  thee  long;  beheaded  soon. 

Thy  Ikvourite,  Annie,  hath  the  axe  her  boon; 

Well  her  deep  cunning  wilt  thou  quick  repay. 

Another,  then,  thy  fickle  heart  shall  sway; 

She,  too,  must  die  I    Crime  thickens  round  thy  path ; 

Oppression  stamps  thy  reign,  relentless  in  thy  wrath. 

Ever  as  thou  dost  plan  some  bloody  deed, 

ru  haste  io  warn :  wilt  thou  that  warning  heed? 

Three  days  before  thou  diest,  will  I  appear, 

To  tell  thee.  Death— My  king,  0  king!  Is  near; 

On  thy  sad,  weary  bed  of  lingering  pain, 

Thoult  crave  thy  Catharine's  truthful  love  in  vain; 

For  she  alone, — adorning  now  thy  throne, 

Loves  thee,  ingratel  and  for  thyself  alone. 

Base  hounds  shall  howling  lap  thy  purple  gore,— 

Fisnds  haant  thy  tomb^  aoooxst  for  ever  more; 


And  down  to  latest  time,  thy  haleftil  mind 
Shall  awe  with  wonder  iJl  of  human  kind: 
Monster  of  sin  (  detested,  murderous,  proud, 
Disgraoe  attends  thee,  mouldering  in  thy  shroud  I 

They  bind  thy  form 
In  robe  of  state. 
As  though  the  worm 
Would  fear  the  great. 

Where  is  the  fh>wn 
Men  quailed  to  see  f 
Down,  tyrant!  down; 
The  grave  for  thee ! 

Ha!  silent  grown 
That  boding  cry: 
Hard  heart  of  stone, 
Thou,  too^  canst  die! 

The  purple  pall 
Is  o'er  thee  cast ; 
Quiet  and  small 
Thy  home  at  last 

0,  pomp  of  power! 
Tain  art  thou  here ; 
In  dying  hour. 
None  heed  thy  snare. 

Bloodstained  and  grim, 
Lay  him  away, — 
None  weep  for  him ; 
Joy  crowns  the  day!" 

The  iron-hearted  monardi,  moveless  stQI, 
Defying,  undismayed,  resolved  in  will; 
WiUi  proud  defiance  braves  the  spirit^hie^ 
And  answers  thus,  with  words  severe  and  brief: 
**  I'll  scour  these  ancient  woods,  thou  demon  dire. 
And  hunt  thee  down  with  dogs  and  steel  and  fire : 
Henry,  of  England,  dares  each  mortal  wight. 
And  dismal  fiend  fh>m  spirtt-raalms  of  night  \" 
Wild  laughed  the  hunter,  on  his  ooal-blaek  steed: 
*<HoI  hoI»  he  cried,  and  to  the  wUd  did  speed; 
His  neighing  courser  pawed  the  yielding  ground, 
And  sought  old  Windsor's  groves  with  rapid  bound; 
Whiles  ever  as  he  fled.  Heme  backward  threw 
A  glance  like  lightning,  blinding  to  the  view, 
And  sUll  he  shouted,  "Tyrant!  thou  shalt  die— 
Thy  name  provoke  a  nation's  obloquy  I" 
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I. 

All  hail,  agaiiit  great  Anglo-Norman  tongue  I 

Thou  comeat  on  my  ear  ao  rlohly  firaugbt 
With  melodiea  ftom  life'a  deep  founlaina  apmnft 

And  harmoniea  of  feeling  and  of  tbonght, 

I  aeem  to  bear  the  roioe  of  her,  who  tanght 
My  infant  mind  to  shape  itself  to  thee. 

Of  those,  who  in  yonth*s  dreamy  paesiona  wronght 
The  work  of  love,  of  hate,  of  grie^  of  glee, 
Of  Beaaty*!  holy  reat  or  rapt  aolemnity. 

n. 

Itfih  word  and  accent  haa  a  tale  to  tall. 

Like  early  friends  met  beneath  foreign  skies. 
And,  as  I  yield  me  pasaiTe  to  thy  spell, 

Upon  Imagination's  canrass  rise 

Their  forma— the  good,  the  beantiful,  the  wise,— 
Who  taught  the  aspiring  soul  its  noblest  aim : 

Nor  absent  his,  who  laboured  to  derise 
Temptation  to  its  min,  and  whose  name 
Still  kindlea  up  disgust,  or  anger's  keener  llama. 

m. 

Nor  does  the  spirit  its  own  past  career 

Alone  from  thy  resonroes  thus  repair : 
The  thoughts  of  millions  fill  thy  atmosphere^ 

As  warm  and  genial  sunlight  fills  the  air — 
Thy  atmosphere,  in  which  the  odours  are 

Sweet  poesy,  and  science  is  the  gale ; 

And  ho,  who  therein  Utos,  though  it  may  bear, 
At  times,  miasma's  transitory  bale, 
Knowledge  and  beauty  must,  as  daily  breath.  Inhale. 

IT. 

Defonder  of  the  truth  and  steadfkst  foe 

Of  error  and  deceit,  cren  from  the  dawn 
Of  thy  renown,  when  Wyckllffe's  sturdy  blow 

Was  levelled  at  iipposture,  nor  withdrawn 

From  sanctity  of  mitre  or  of  lawn, 
Through  Tyndal,  Bidley,  Latimer,  and  him 

Who  bent  not  though  a  monarch  stooped  to  fltwn, 
Reckless  of  force,  of  fraud,  and  Beauty's  whim, 
To  names  of  recent  days  whom  time  can  never  dim, 

V. 

Hast  thou  ^ipeared,  the  adTOcate  of  pure 

Unshrinking  Uberty  of  lifo  and  faith. 
And  yet,  thy  Tirtues  puritan  secure 

No  stem  monopoly.    No  cant  bewrayeth 

In  merriment  the  preacher,  nor  gainsaith 
That  hearty  humour,  which,  as  all  thine  own. 

Through  Addison,  Swift,  Sterne,  andQoldsmith  plajeth, 
Nor  is  thy  playfrdncss  for  such  alone ; 
But  sTcry  merry  thought  can  find  in  thee  a  tone. 

▼X. 

And  for  the  gentle  heart,  that  would  express 
The  solfering,  by  which  'tis  called  to  gricTS, 

Thou  hast  a  key  extender  plaintiTeness 
Soft  as  the  sephyr  of  a  summer  ere. 
Which  eren  the  heaTen««scending  sigh  to  leaye. 

Soeh  swan-like  melodies,  young  Bruce,  were  thine; 
Such,  pensire  White,  the  &brie  thou  didst  weare 

Of  kind<aifectioned  words;  such  the  dlTlne 

fragments  of  dying  Keats,  and  Tighe's  enchanting  line. 


TO. 

Thon  humblest  thyself  to  erery  i 
The  lowliest  task  to  human  labour  known ; 

And,  in  assuaging  rerelation,  where 
Languish  the  poor,  disease's  Tletims  groan. 
Or  conscience-stricken  wretches  would  atona 

For  bitter  guilt  by  self-condemning  tale. 
Hast  thou  the  gates  of  utterance  open  thrown ; 

And  where  thy  deep  heart-searching  meanings  fUl, 

Where  fUl  they  ever  must,  what  other  can  araUf 

Tin. 

Bnt  when  a  Hamlet's  or  Othello's  wo. 
The  pangs  sublime  of  pandemonian  kinflb 

Immortal  triumph  o'er  immortal  foe, 
Or  the  glad  theme  which  ransomed  spirits  dng, 
Demands  the  serrice  of  a  bolder  string, 

As  little  do  thy  energies  refVise, — 
Nay  rising,  buoyant  as  an  angel's  win^ 

Where  thy  high  argument  its  path  pursues, 

Thou  soarest  beyond  the  flight  of  Oreek  or  Boman  mi 

XX. 

What  words  like  thine  supply  the  fluent  tongue 
With  instruments  of  winnfaig  eloquence, 

Which,  scattering  to  the  wind  the  arts  of  wrong. 
And  sifting,  equally  from  the  pretence 
Of  anarch  and  of  despot,  honest  sense, 

Can  charm  into  couTictlon,  and  inspire 
That  pure  delight  words  can  alone  dispense, 

When  to  high  meaning  chimes  their  lofty  <dioir, 

And  Truth  from  Beauty  draws  new  cogens  and  flva. 

X. 

Such  was  the  sceptre  hj  thy  Wllberforoe, 
Thy  Burke,  thy  Hurray,  and  thy  Canning  swayed, 

Till  tyrants  yielding  smiled  on  Freedom's  course, 
And  lawless  rapine  in  his  rage  was  stayed — 
While  yet  more  glorious  thy  aehleTements  made 

In  nations  kindled  to  the  hearenly  call 
By  Whitfield's  seraph  tongue,  and  Faith  arrayed 

In  sdence  and  in  po^sf  ftt>m  all 

The  intellectual  wealth  of  Chalmers  and  of  HalL 


XI. 

And  yet,  they  say  there's  harahness  in  thy  tone  I-— 
It  may  become  the  rain,  who  boast  their  lore 

In  other  tongues,  though  smatterers  in  their  own. 
To  Taunt  the  Talue  of  their  foreign  store, 
And  sneer  at  the  harmonious  chords  which  pour 

Alike  the  solemn  organ-notes  that  swell 
The  song  of  Paradise,  while  saints  adore, 

The  Doric  strains  of  Bums,  and  those  that  dwell 

With  Cowper,  Coleridge^  Oni7>  uid  Wordsworth's  he«renlj 
sheU; 

Whidi,  from  the  warbllngs  of  unhappy  Clare, 

And  the  sweet  minor  of  a  Tannahill, 
To  fiercest  wallinga  of  sublime  despair. 

Which  to  the  sweeping  touch  of  Byron  thrill 

The  bosoms,  which  they  horrify  and  fill 
With  all  a  Titan's  suffering,  ccmimand 

The  diapason  of  the  heart  and  will ; 
But  elsewhere  seeketh  not  the  master's  hand 
For  keys  to  speak  the  true,  the  lorely,  or  the  graad. 
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zm. 

Interpreter  oi  free  and  udent  ionlj^ 

Bold  in  thy  itrengtb,  niuliackled  by  the  fear 
Ofoniaorehiis  whoee  Uring  thunder  roU« 

Indignantly  niiOc>tle  and  severe. 

The  fiwe  of  Liberty  to  blast  and  sear— 
The  flaming  sword  of  Chatham,  Fox,  and  Brougham, 

And  hina,  whose  kindling  words  alone  oould  rear 
The  standard  of  the  free,  dispel  their  gloom, 
Make  nations  be,  and  men  their  native  rights  resume, 

XIT. 

"ns  true  that  thou  hast  discords  sharp  and  loud — 
And  so  hath  Heaven— i^nst  the  hour  ci  need : 

On  whomsoever  bursts  thy  thundercloud 
Hss  found  thy  wrath  no  opera  chant  indeed. 


Nor  set  to  measures  of  the  melting  reed — 
For  every  passion  of  the  human  breast, 

All  tndns  ci  thought,  however  they  proceed. 
And  every  common  topic  of  inquest. 
Thou  hast  a  fitting  garb,  an  armour  of  the  best. 


XT. 

Qrant  me  to  know  the  treasures  of  tbj  reign. 

To  wield  at  will  the  wealth  which  they  afford ; 
Fbr  every  dream,  conviction,  Joy,  and  pain. 

Promptly  to  grasp  thy  well-befitting  word ; 

With  thee  to  launch  into  the  Ikr  explored, 
Tet  boundless  regions  of  the  human  soul ; 

I  shall  not  envy  polyglots  their  hoard, 
Though  fUr  the  dormant  pile ; — the  tree  control 
Of  current  life,  like  thine,  transcends  the  boasted  whole. 
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Tub  Wlsard  sat  in  his  cave  of  night, 

That  shone  like  day.  with  a  magic  light, — 

A  flame  as  still  as  the  witches*  fire, 

And  lit  at  the  top  of  a  spiral  wire! 
Beside  his  foot  was  a  torturer's  rack 

That  with  never  a  motion  would  wrench  the  bones, 
And  ffpum  the  touch  of  the  victim  back. 

While  the  Wixard  laughed  to  hear  his  groans  I 
Anon  the  wretch's  startled  hair 

Would  stand,  with  horror,  on  its  ends; 
While  sparkles  hissed  from  h\s  clenching  fist 

As  from  an  angry  fiend's. 

The  Wixard's  cave  was  stored  with  things, 

Which  only  the  Wisard  knew ; 
Shapeless  things  with  Ic^  nor  wings, 

And  yet  that  ran  and  fiew ; 
Without  or  tongues,  or  throated  lungs, 

And  yet  that  spoke  and  blew  I 
Was  many  a  bone  around  him  thrown. 

And  skulls  that  grinned  for  lack  of  lips, 
And  many  a  stone  that  had  been  thrown 

From  the  dark  moon  in  eclipse  1 

He  held  in  a  fiagon  a  strange  fireniragon. 

That  ate  up  steel  like  straw ; 
And  the  prisoned  wind,  like  a  bottled  fiend. 

Obeyed  his  mighty  law. 
One  Imp,  who  was  hid  in  a  dull  brown  stone^ 

Would  make  a  hob-nail  dance  and  skip ; 
^  the  wanderer  of  the  fiirthest  sone 
He  must  point  the  path,  to  man  unknown, 

And  guide  the  starless  ship. 

Another  was  sealed,  ibr  penanee-shame, 
In  an  iron  cross  on  a  gallows-frame. 
And  standing  alone,  as  by  will  of  his  own, 
He  whirled  and  whirled,  and  spun  and  spun, 
Till  it  seemed  the  fiend  would  never  be  done; 
But  the  touch  of  the  Wlsard  made  him  tame. 

0 !  the  Wizard  was  a  mighty  man ; 

The  mountains  bowed,  and  lightnings  ran, 

Obedient  to  his  word : 
He  ibrged  a  tireless  "  IiDn  Horse," 


WUd  racer  of  an  iron  course, 

As  fieet  as  lUrest  bird ; 
His  mighty  bulk,  with  all  their  fores, 

Ten  men  could  never  have  stlrr*d ; 
But  he  gave  him  resinous  wood  to  gnaw, 
And  stuffed  with  fire  his  iron  maw, 
And  poured  a  river  down  his  throat; 
And  miles  away,  the  people  say, 

They  heard,  with  noise  like  a  drum-beat's  roU, 

The  systole  and  the  diastole,* 
When  his  giant  pulses  smote, 
While  he  ran  till  the  gales  pursued  In  vain. 
To  lift  his  backward-streaming  mane. 

The  Wisard  weighed,  in  his  either  scale. 

The  planetfi,  every  one ; 
Through  the  meshes  of  its  burning  veil 

He  looked  into  the  sun; 
He  drew  the  moon  with  his  magic  eye, 

As  a  snake  would  draw  a  bird ; 
And  down  the  depths  of  the  utmost  sky. 

His  whispered  voice  was  heard. 

The  fkithftil  imager  that  comes  and  goes 

On  the  mirror's  pladd  Ikce, 
The  power  of  his  necromancy  frose, 
In  a  vivid  shape  of  fixed  repoee, — 

Unmovlng  life  and  grace ; 
And  under  his  eye  a  demon  lay. 

Ubiquitous,  strong,  and  tame, 
Who  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  Ikr  away, 
And  spread  them,  as  Ikr  Judgment  I>ay, 
Oraved  with  the  point  of  an  iron  pen. 
Fast  as  they  fell  flrom  the  brains  of  men. 

Though  many  a  thousand  miles  they  came. 
0,  the  Wisard  was  a  mighty  man  I 
Mightier  none  since  earth  began. 
Tong^ue  would  weary  and  pen  would  fell 

To  tell  the  marvels  of  hfti  power, 
And  men  would  count  the  startling  tale 

The  dream  of  a  frensled  hour. 

*  We  mean  no  offence  to  Greek,  in  breaking  the  neck  of 
its  accents,  and  curtailing  its  quantities;— the  verse  wotdd 
have  them  as  they  are. — Autboe. 


FASHIONS. 


Viarai  1.  na  Drtti  ntUing  lUiMc— Bonut  of  TiWnt 
tplngU,  art  FriiiiaU,  which  \t  m  ihula  of  Tart  caillet  dt 
etnkUon  gntu,  ■  UUIa  1«h  gnj  than  Uia  uturiil  mloni 
of  the  Uliigs  sf  th«  canuttan.  Tlia  lk«  ii  ft  UttLi  tui  it 
Ibi  lop,  «Hlo(liig  ml]  tlw  obBakt,  »ud  nmbnalBc  tha 
ehla.    Anmiad  the  «d|EB  of  thi  £U«  !■  Affliad  «  itrtp  of 

one  rlfing  npoa  the  Ihs  end  the  other  two  EklUng  la  rolli 
below  the  eape,    Theee  tn  at  the  hhe»  cDlour  ae  the 
boDneL    UndflF-tdniinlaA  two  i 
Cnm  which  proceed  two  mull  w 
ui  iJt  of  gmt  ■weetaw  to  the  e 


-      oftheioi 


PmiofTlolet  ellk.    Oonef*  high,  open 
to  Uie  wsiat,  with  Bia  niwe  of  trimming,  (ompaeaa  eKIi 
of  two  numw  nluli  o(  Tlolet  ilbua  wHb  rooiided  ic^ 


apt.  The  three  apper  rowa  Are  Interrupted  br  tha  op«D' 
ng  of  tbfl  conegfl,  bot  tb*  two  below  pU8  Acrvej  It  ovor 
he  beantlful  leoe  i!iilmpe  which  lllla  It    Upon  the  fbvnt 

DngUu,  thoee  toward  tha  lawer  edge  being  looger  uid 

BIhtbi  »  little  wid^  dflinl-lDDg,  with  the  aeam  t^werd 
he  Hide,  Along  which  And  uonnd  tha  lower  pftrt>  p*aa  two 
>r  trlminlDg  Uke  thkt  dsBcrlbed  above,  end  A  third 

I,  thlUng  ntnmalT  luge  (Dd  full  oier  tha 

b— Robe  ot  light  grma 
qnue  id  (nut,  and  the  opanlng 
of  dlk  of  A  deeper  gnan.    At 


FASHIONS. 


JiEUv  wlxi^  Ht  th«  ride,  txtendlDR  towud  th«  blp*.    1 
paint  Qf  (h«  conngv  It  vDTj  laftf  »pd  nqrided.    Sl«e 

Dfthecoruff*.  From  uad«r  this  iLppeftn  averj  fnllrc" 
vHh  Imi^  mniidiid  dolll^  lubiUildid  by  ibiiUbt  ohm, 
cinm«nl(d  vHh  two  nvi  of  aMmik,  Mid  dxira 
lATi^vr  dmt  vrltb  *  pntty  umb,  Uin  budj  uul  OiUvfv  of     ] 
which,  plk»d  It  lU  ildfli,  ftmn  a  farlmnd.    Yazy  lAiplB 
loftwoiDwiotwhllalua.    AragndUuJnpt 
wldi  SDancsn,  ornwntnttd  like  UioH  OD  the 
It  that  the  deats,  the  neeA,  vid  tbe  fuUnd 


.  OoFaeffB  of  white  Ua,  flslehed  et  the  ue 
vgtlhered  lue  nffle.  Conepi  guthend  m 
■Irt.  BlHTeilnKe,et»lKbt.uidntlHTihort 


td  with  long  eDdB. 


.    Belt  like  the  iklit, 


le  in  ihelli  of  white  Uoe. 


pleee,  gMbered  lielow  U  the  lieok  af  the  heed.  On 
lid*,  ftjling  ftT>iii  the  tenplee,  en  tbtek  tnfte  of  ne 
HbaodB,  pink  end  fTVen  mtxed,  tmned  In  dnlee  or  i 
Beb-  npoB  the  lireheed  Id  Uttli  flat  emrU.— a>(fWi  ila 


rnm  a.  Bimc  TbAttc.— Robe  with  two  iklrte  of  gnj 
l«rl  roea  antui  dipoU.  The  appir  ikirt  li  cut  mroani 
Ok  InltDBi  In  andaletlone,  ud  aboTe  aod  roIlowlDi  the 
wailnip  u«  IhuT  rowt  of  giloiii  pleoad  Sat  A  wide  row 
Df  binfe,  the  upper  put  at  aouee  Ihiek  grain,  end  %br 


Piami  4.  nOrtti  ParU.—BolK  of  green  tefletai.  Ooi^ 
•ago  low.  Long  pointed  buk.  Sleetv*  ibort  and  plain. 
Skirt  Terjr  faU.  Attached  to  the  eonigi  ta  a  berthe  of 
'ilack  laas  h^Id  ■!  tbe  •hontden  ud  it  the  middle  bj 
innchei  of  Rma  with  fbllege.  Prom  the  middle  boneh 
Impend  three  green  HbuidB.  Cbemleetle  of  white  laea. 
"he  iklrt  la  trlnuned  with  three  flouncee  of  black  lace. 
The  appor  flounoa  !i  gathered  np  at  tha  aids  b;  two  llltla 
boaquetillkatboaeonlhecnnBca.  Forlbeiecondthelaee 
■  aewedlDthe  aklrt  all  ronnd,  eieapt  at  the  two  lide* 
then  It  li  AMooncd  br  boaiiiHta  larger  than  thoee  ibo*i. 
Tbe  thlid  1>  like  the  eecond,  eieept  that  the  booqnati  are 
■mi  larger,  and  haTe  three  endj  of  green  riband  dapend- 
Ingfrom  each. 

I  fhnt  hair  la  drawn  back  U  tha  crown  of  tha  head. 
On  the  right  la  a  row  oT  itnell  met,  and  on  tba  left  a 


la,  with  lo 


formed  of  a 


EDITORIAL. 


iDgi  at  ^  wUl  1«  ~ 


llDioiu  or  WiLLUX  WiH.  Bf  JMn  P.  Kaaudi/.  Lea 
KiwAonl.  anmdBttttKiL  Th* npld  vis oT (li* Knt 
•dltkm  Dt  thli  mnk  b  ttw  bst  (DouaFnUrT  on  Id  chino- 
ud  nloe.  Id  gon»  (uh  %  work  of  tUi  kind  !•  ncm 
ifht  apoaftccoant  of  KiofltfalDg  tir7frv«hoT«>citiiig 
tbs  mblwl-    But  In  tlH  pn«nt  am,  Uwn  l>  nDthlnt 

mpusUnlT  ont  or  Uu 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


litUe  book  br  tbem  tor  oosrioul  nfenooB.  "BUqu 
It  1b  trOF,  it  buAd  npan  jfood  hdm  uid  eharltr. 
Cookerj  busd  npcm  PhjdoloD  sod  CbmlitTT.  Bi 
ths  pncUul  pnrpiiHu  sf  Ilfi^  B  Cookerr  Book  b  ■ 
nnful  ullcle,  notwlthrtanding  ^— w  an  ^■'■"*'*  o: 
qnetl^  Ilka  thkt  jut  pubiUbed  b;  tbs  HaHn.Olhon 

SBDLnmiB.  Battr  i*  Scribtur.  Tba  uiUuit  of  "  DmU- 
loja,"  ODdoT  tha  Action  of  tba  'BaoiTand  USB.  of  u 
Beoantrk,"  bu  glTon  na  a  amioiu  and  ebarmlni  ralaeal- 
lanj  of  oplnkniB,  crlUcUinB,  aantinjant,  and  wbat  not— tba 
glat  oT  nmch  nadlD|:  and  tbon^ht  without  tha  pnUilEj 
oT  men  tanmi  dlasnailan.  Ar  rdt  bt  J.  W.  Moon,  Fla- 
ladeSpfaa. 


nture,  and  alnoanlj  tbank  tha  Amariean  publLahan  tor 
b.  We  wontd  wannl  j  nrga  all  onr  joiuif 
^to  proenr 
t  u  Bblt  aod  anllghtai 
_      _      id  polnti  of  Bncllab  On 
laTi  pnfkecd  bj  an  hljtorioaJ  iketch  of  tha  riia  and  pro- 
cnM  of  thF  laDRoaaii. 

UnoiLLinn.  By  J.  T.  BmHeil.  BaJ«-itftn£iicr.  Thia 
TolDme  nmtalni  aomt  of  Mr.  Baadlei'i  mortbrUllaot* 
tribatlana  Id  partodlcal  lltaratDn.    Ha  Infbniu  u  In 
prafB«f  thBt  It  «BB  not  bla  IntantJon  to  cDllsct  and 

that  he  baa  b««n  hurried  Into  It  bj  a  mrrepUtionj  and 
nnavthDrisad  liaaa  of  the  aama  fnnn  aome  otbar  pnbLiat 
tng  houaa.  We  take  It  tar  grajitad  that  b  knovladgs  ( 
thli  bet  Till  datar  tha  public  tran  puRkBiing  tba  am 
npUttou  adilhai.    Ererf  siitbDr,  In  trauhirlng  proda 


kbfj.  V.M 


t  mind.     Tha  book,  bj  Iti 
haa  broi^^t  blm  back.    It  ia  i 
'ho  ou^t  ai 


antlj  Btted,  In  aTnr  w>f , 


Dm  BdHU  or  Hmoai.  Bf  O.  P.  B.  Jama.  !fiw 
Taric:  BaTfB  it  SrMtri.  All  of  Jamaa'a  Norala  abo* 
great  blatarlcal  nndlDg.  Ha  maj  hare  mBda  mlatakei  In 
aoma  of  kla  hlatorlcal  IcUaiu.  What  protsaaed  bliloiiiB 
haa  noil  No  living  vrlt«  baa  glren  nf  so  modi  trot 
blEtoi7  In  Ibi  ahBpa  of  OeUoB,  ai  Mr.  Jimaa.  In  tbr  pn- 
aent  Tolonui,  ba  baa  brought  IsgeOieT  nrUln  derpl;  inla- 
reatlng  porUona  o(  hlrtorj,  ullhonl  the  roll  of  flclion,  tta 
loplca  are  "  Ambriaa  of  FTaDoa,"  "  Arthnr  of  England." 
"  Perkln  WBTbcck,"  the  lail  daja  of  ■■  Tho  Trmplin." 
"  Tha  AlUgenaea,"  tba  ■'  OonnplrBTj  ot  Cnera,"  "  Walltn- 
iteln,"  and  "Hamd  tba  Oraat."  Tbla  ennmrralfon  of 
antdeeti  la  the  beat  denrlptlou  of  the  book,  wbkb  ig  hi 
truth  a  moflt  mrlooa  and  valnable  hbtorlcal  niacallany. 

Pora'a  Woaia.  A  JVoo  EdUton.  Criot  it  Xarltba,  of 
Phaaddphia,  bare  jort  pabllahnl  anew  and  rarj  dmirabl. 


Tn  H ncusiuBa  Rzmw,  Tbli  la  an  Ficeadlaflj  able 
pariodkal,  pnblbbed  onoo  la  two  montha,  bj  the  Alomal 
AaacidatSonofHanhall  College.  It  la  cblaflj  theological 
In  11a  obBtBOtar.  Hie  artlclea  In  the  JaDuarj  nomlxr  are 
"  The  Neir  Oroatkin,"  "  Unliaraal  HUtorj,"  "  Browmon'i 
Quartarlf  Riilaw,"  "Tha  Old  Palatlnala  LlturgTi"  aid 


TuOuLBTor 
f»n  ALaUr.    In 

deacrlptkm  of  It  1h 

la  tha  dlScaltj.    ' 
graved  portrait  u 


r  tha  Imnadlate  tupccln- 
non;  wbUa  Mr.  Latter,  aa 
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editor,  is  rapoBfible  fbr  the  Utnrj  depMtment.  The 
book  is  of  the  die  known  among  the  ermft  m  elephantine 
quarto  (at  leaet  22  inchee  by  16).  The  letter  press  is  npon 
▼eiy  line  paper,  almost  as  thick  as  common  drawii^ 
paper,  and  Hm  engraring  on  paper  nearly  eqnal  to  Bristol 
boaid.  The  first  two  numbers  of  the  work  gire  ns  Oene> 
ral  Ti^lor  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  work,  either  in  num- 
bers, or  as  a  bound  Tolume,  will  make  a  superb  ornament 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  a  choice  addition  to  the  library. 

PoBiB  BT  JoHir  G.  Sazx.  Heknor,  Sud  <i  Fiddt.  We 
hare  read  most  of  these  poems,  and  with  a  pleasure  con- 
tinually increasing.  We  mean  to  say,  that  haying  read 
one  poem  we  had  a  greater  relish  for  the  second,  and  haT* 
ing  read  a  second,  wo  had  a  greater  relish  fbr  a  third,  and 
so  on.  There  is  something  genial  and  kindly  in  Mr.  Saze^s 
muse,  and  like  all  genial  and  kindly  things,  it  improTCS 
upcm  acquaintance.  He  has,  besides,  some  peculiarities  of 
manner,  which  are  not  mannerisms,  and  yet  they  require 
the  reader  to  hare  some  little  fiunillarity  with  them  to 
mjaj  their  ftall  effect  Mr.  Saxe  has  a  ftcility,  almost 
Hood-like,  in  mere  Tsrbal  point— jiun,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
called :  but  it  is  not  without  iU  beauty  for  all  that  Wit- 
ness the  title  of  his  Sonnet  to  a  **  Clam,"  '*  Dum  taoent 
cknnant !" — or  the  concluding  lines  of  the  same^ 

"  Forced,  like  a  Hessian,  from  thy  native  home. 
To  meet  destruction  in  a  foreign  broil ! 
Though  thou  art  tender,  yet  thy  humble  bard 
Declares^  0  clam!  thy  eeue  is  shocking  hardl" 

Some  of  Mr.  Saxe's  poems  of  this  sort  are  not  unlike^ 
and  not  unequal,  to  Ooldsmith's  **  Madame  Blaise,"  and 
**  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog."  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Saxe's  poems  are  imitations,  but  that  they  are  originals  of 
the  same  school  of  art  The  two  longest  poems  in  the 
collection,  entitled  "Progress"  and  *'The  Thnes,"  are  in 
the  regular  old-fkshioned  pentameter  couplet  of  Pope,  and 
not  unworthy  of  that  great  satirist,  either  for  finished 
Terse  or  trenchant  wit  Mr.  Saxe,  howerer,  though  keen 
and  brilliant  is  nerer  bitter  or  malignant  We  shall  be 
ri^t  glad  to  meet  him  again,  and  often. 

The  Cassiqus  or  Aocabxb,  ahd  ormm  Poxmu  Bjf  W. 
QHmart  Siw»m$.  Putnam.  Mr.  Slmms  deserres  special 
oommeadation  tor  his  choice  of  suluects.  American  and 
aboriginal  traditions  furnish  an  ample  and  peculiarly 
appropriate  field  for  the  exercise  of  American  genius. 
*The  Qaasique  of  Accabee"  is  an  Indian  tale  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  Carolines.  It  is  a  lore  tale,  Aill  of 
ronanee,  and  not  wanting  in  adTenture.  The  hero  is  an 
Indian  ''brave,"  the  heroine  a  pale-CMC  captive  maid, 
the  mar-plot  an  unprincipled  trader.  The  scene  of  the 
beantiful  legend  is  "Accaboe,"  a  lovely  but  neglected 
fumstead,  on  Ashley  River,  near  Charleston.  Mr.  Simms 
has  shown  his  Judgment  as  well  as  his  ingenuity  in  giring 
to  the  story  a  turn  quite  out  of  the  common  way,  uid  yet 
quite  consistent  with  the  established  character  of  the  two 
races  thus  brought  into  contact  The  other  poems  in  the 
collection  are  of  various  lengths  and  on  Tarious  sul]|}ects^ 
but  all  characterised  by  ability. 


or  Natukal  PmuMomr.  JBy  Alomo  Oray, 
AJL  Harper  <i  Brothert.  Profl  Gray  states  his  oltject  to 
have  been  to  make  a  text'book  which  should  be  a  medium 
between  the  larger  works  and  thoee  generally  used  in 
academies.  Among  the  features  of  the  work  that  strike 
ns  as  novel  and  valuable,  are  the  following.  At  the  head 
of  each  section  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  contents  of  the 
section,  in  the  form  of  distinct  propositions.  These  are 
prepared  with  much  care,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  text  by  being  printed  in  italics.  This  analysis 
is  to  be  committed  to  memory,  verbatim.  The  other  fear 
ture  is  the  introduction  of  examples  in  the  form  of  pro- 
blems at  the  end  of  the  several  chapters.  These  render 
the  principles  fiunlliar,  and  so  fix  them  better  in  the 
memory.  Just  as  the  parsing  in  grammar,  or  the  sums  in 
arithmetic,  make  the  learner  understand  more  clearly 
sad  remember  more  permanently  the  doctrines  invests 


gated.  We  cannot  close  the  volume  without  mentioning 
with  high  commendation  the  outs  and  diagrams,  which 
are  very  numerous  uid  Tory  good. 

A  Hard-Book  or  Monnur  BuaoPXAir  LmaATUBi.  By  Mr. 
IbtUr.  Lea  <i  Blanduxrd,  This  work  seems  intended  to 
be  for  literature  what  the  Oonversations-Iiexicon  is  for 
general  knowledge— a  book  of  ready  reference  to  help  out 
oonTersation.  It  contains  a  Tast  amount  of  infiaimation, 
abridged  into  a  small  compass,  uid  so  arranged  under 
heads  and  in  tables  as  to  give  the  greatest  foeility  for 
immediate  use. 

Gou)8iaTB's  WoftKS,  Ailnain'ff  BMtitm,  The  second 
TOlume  of  Goldsmith's  Misoellaneoos  Works,  as  edited  by 
Prior,  has  been  reoelTed  from  the  publisher.  It  contains 
the  "Gitisen  of  the  World,"  and  the  **  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Natural  History."  This  edition  is  uniform  vrith 
Irving's  and  Cooper's  Works,  now  in  the  course  of  publi- 
eation  by  the  same  house.  Jbrsofefty  Jl  IFIifoore,  JVUIei- 
ddphia, 

Coopxm'8  Works.  New  BUtion,  Bed  Bover;  PiOnam. 
We  have  received  from  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  ano- 
ther volume  of  Putnam's  admirable  edition  of  the  works 
of  our  greatest  American  novelist  The  present  Tolume 
contains  the  whole  of  the  "  Red  Rover." 

Pooa  Riohabd's  ALMAKAa  Doffgettj  of  New  York,  pub* 
lishes  an  Almanac,  containing,  besides  the  usual  almanac 
matter,  all  the  sage  and  quaint  remarks  of  Dr.  Franklin 
in  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for  .the  years  1733,  4,  and  6. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  complete  series  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Almanacs  was  not  in  existence.  The  present  publisher, 
however,  after  ransacking  many  libraries,  private  uid 
public,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete  set  Mid 
proposes  in  a  series  of  years  to  reproduce  them  all.  The 
Almanac  for  1860  contains  all  the  original  matter  of  the 
first  three  years  of  "  Poor  Richard."  It  contains  also  the 
first  part  of  Franklin's  autobiography.  The  whole  is  beau- 
tifrdly  printed  and  illustrated. 

Tex  Early  Conflicts  or  CHRisriAinTr.  By  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Tngraham  Kipy  D.  D»  Appletons.  There  is  in  the  public 
mind  a  vaguo  impression  that  Christianity,  at  its  first  en- 
trance into  the  world,  had  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain. 
But  what  Uiat  struggle  was  exactly,  few  have  any  definite 
and  clear  idea.  Dr.  Kip  has  essayed  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, not  by  entering  minutely  upon  the  details  of  the 
opposition  and  persecution  with  which  Christianity  was  at 
first  met  but  by  showing  the  principles  of  opposition  that 
existed  in  society  as  constituted  in  the  early  ages.  These 
principles  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  Judaism, 
Grecian  philosophy,  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  age,  bar- 
barism, and  the  pagan  mythology.  The  work  is  one  of 
much  value. 

AlTNALS   OP    TBI  QUKEITS   OF   SPAtN.     By  AttUa    GeOTffe. 

Baker  dt  Scribner.  We  have  had  lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  and  of  France.  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  the 
same  species  of  portraiture  applied  to  the  queenly  ladies 
of  the  Peninsula.  Besides  the  novelty  of  the  book  in  this 
respect  it  will  attract  attention  from  its  authoress,  a 
native  Castllian,  but  so  thoroughly  AmericanisM  that 
no  one  would  suspect  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  foreigner 
but  from  the  public  announcement  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  executed  her  work,  we  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  part  of  a  letter  from  Prescott,  than  whom  no 
man  living  probably  is  better  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  such  a  sul^ect  "  She  has  brought  the  whole 
range  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  Peninsula  within  her 
plan.  For  this  she  has  had  rare  and  authentic  materials 
—some  of  them  in  the  form  of  old  chronicles,  rich  and 
glowing;  while  others  are  too  often  of  the  most  dreary 
and  discouraging  character.  She  has  mastered  their  con- 
tents, however,  with  commendable  diligence.  This  was 
the  more  easy,  as  they  are  in  her  own  Castilian ;  and  as  a 
Spaniard  she  has  alfio  been  better  able  to  comprehend  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Castilian  character  and  usages 
of  a  remote  age.  In  short,  haying  carried  her  researehas 
into  a  field  hitherto  unexplored  by  the  XngUsh  writers. 
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•nd  not  to  a  great  extent  bj  the  Spaniaids  themMlTei^ 
■he  mojt  be  allowed  to  have  made  an  addition  to  the  bub 
of  oar  hMorical  lore  in  regard  to  the  Peninrala.'*  JFhr 
Mie  &y  X  if:  Meort,  FhOeuUlphia. 

HunoBT  or  William  trs  Conquieoe.  Bjf  Jacob  AhiMiL 
New  York :  Barper  <i  BrUken.  We  like  all  the  books 
of  this  exeellent  leriefl,  and  this  the  best  of  all.  They 
are  all  good  books,  and  this  is  especially  good.  But — ^we 
mnst  protest,  and  we  shall  eontlnne  to  protest,  against  the 
bad  grammar  which  Abbott  continoes  to  inflict  apon  ns. 
There  is  loss  of  it  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  prsTions 
TOlames.  Still  thwe  is  too  moch.  In  fact,  any  sin  of 
that  kind  is  unpardonable  in  a  writer  of  Mr.  Abbott's  rank 
and  pretensions. 

One  of  the  mistokes  which  Mr.  Abbott  often  makes  is 
the  nse  ct  the  past  or  perfect  inflnitiTe  after  words  which 
in  their  Tery  meaning  refer  to  present  or  fntore  aotioi^ 
as,  Ibr  instance,  **  expect,"  ^^  intend,"  Ac  It  is  obTioos,  we 
cannot  intend  "to  haw  done"  a  thing.  Intention  refers 
to  the  present  or  the  ftiture,  not  to  the  past.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  whateTer  be  the  time  of  the  intention.  The 
action  intended  cannot  be  something  antecedent  to  the  in- 
tention.  As  we  cannot  say,  "  I  now  intend  to  hare  done 
it  yesterday,"  so>  for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  say,  "  I 
Intended  yesterday  to  have  done  it  the  day  before."  We 
hare  on  preTtons  occasions  qnoted  fireqnent  instances  of 
this  kind  of  mistake.  There  are  'SeTeral  in  the  present 
▼olnme.  One,  for  instance,  p.  221,  **  He  expected  to  have 
Iband,"  Ac. 

The  use  of  the  transitlTe  verb  "  to  lay,"  in  the  sense  of 
*<  to  tie,"  ("  Their  plan  was  to  lay  in  ambuscade,"  p.  89,)  is 
possibly  a  misprint.  Wore  it  not  for  the  grierons  car^ 
lessness  <rf  the  author  in  Tory  many  other  eases  eqnally 
glaring,  we  would  have  passed  it  om  as  such.  But  nntU 
Mr.  Abbott  gires  us  at  least  one  book  tolerably  fhw  from 
felse  syntax,  we  shall  credit  all  such  errors  to  ignorance. 

The  most  carefiil  writers  are  often  at  a  loss,  in  using 
nouns  of  multitude,  to  know  wheth^  to  make  the  Torb 
singular  or  plural.  We  will  therefore  forgive  all  Mr. 
Abbott's  sins,  real  and  imputed,  on  this  head--exoept  Huch 
as  the  following.  On  p.  03,  he  says,  "  the  party  were  at  a 
distance,"  Ac,  and  immediately  below,  only  two  lines  0% 
a  ^*  party  of  twelve  horsemen  wot  formed." 

"Bithric  after  fulfilling  the  olject  of  his  mission,  took 
leaTe  of  Matilda  coldly,  while  her  heart  was  almost  break, 
ing,  and  went  away^**  (p.  106.)  This  is,  perhaps,  not  bad 
grammar,  bat  it  is  at  least  awkward  and  confused,  leaving 
it  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  a  comma  to  determine  whether 
it  was  Bithric,  or  her  heart,  that  "went  away." 

Vathsb  Abbot.  By  W.  OHmort  Simnu.  CharieitoH: 
JfiBcr  f^Aroton.  Mr.  Simms's  secondary  title,  "The  Home 
Tourist,"  gives  a  good  clue  to  the  general  character  of  his 
book.  An  imi^inary  club,  of  which  Father  Abbot  is  the 
leader,  travel  about  and  near  Charleston,  seeing  all  sorto 
of  wonderfiil  things — quite  as  wonderful  and  as  charming 
as  those  see  who  travel  annually  to  Gape  May  or  Saratoga, 
or  take  the  tour  of  Europe.  Mr.  Simms,  in  other  words, 
would  teach  his  fellow-citixens  that  it  is  not  neoessacy  to 
travel  to  a  great  distance  to  sco  much  that  is  curious,  and 
find  much  that  is  pleasurable.  We  like  the  idea — ^and  not 
the  less,  that  in  carrying  it  out,  ho  gives  us  not  a  few 
touches  of  the  genuine  Pickwickian. 

Thb  Obbat  Mitbopous.  Under  this  title,  H.  Wilson,  of 
New  York,  has  published  a  raluable  New  Tork  Almanac, 
for  1860,  with  an  excellent  business  directory  appended. 

rBAm  VoBBBR.  By  David  M.  SUmt,  New  York :  M. 
W.Dodd.  We  agree  ftilly  with  the  writer  of  this  volume, 
that  biography,  if  well  written,  is  always  Interesting  and 
Instructive  For  the  common  jnind,  it  is  of  all  kinds  of 
writing  the  most  instructlTe.  Few  readers,  young  or  old, 
will  follow  the  adventures  of  the  orphan  boy,  Frank  For- 
rest, unmoved  or  unbenefltod.  We  recommend  the  book 
most  cordially. 

Thb  Bo8B  Bun,  Tbb  Mosb  Guv,  Thb  Dahbbuoh.  By  Mn. 
K  Oaha  Smith.  Ba^fiaiio:  George  H,  Derby  a  Ob.  Mrs. 
Smith  intlBiatet  in  bar  ganeral  title  to  those  storiss,  that  I 


they  are  meant  to  be  somewhat  ont  of  the  eoouBon  way. 
Tliey  are,  she  says,  **stories»  not  for  good  ddldren,  nor 
[for]  bad  children,  but  for  real  children."  She  dedicates 
them  also  to  those  mothers  **  who  are  willing  that  Nature 
should  nnibid  her  sweet  work  in  her  own  sweet  way,  witfah 
ont  foioing  it  Into  precock>us  doTelopment."  Babies,  slw 
says,  are  to  be  babies,  lulled  by  **  pat-a-caka,  pat-arcake, 
baker's  man,"  or  ''rodi  a  baby  bnntin,"  not  mado  to  strain 
their  eyes  after  tha  stars,  and  have  their  poor  brains 
stimulated  by  an  A,  B,  G,  painted  upon  the  iTory  given 
them  to  assist  dentition.  **  Children  are  to  be  children, 
meekly  brought  to  the  Saviour  for  his  blessing,  but  not  with 
harsh  questSonings  as  to  his  nature;  not  as  pantaletted 
polemics  [which  means,  we  suppose,  that  they  must  not 
say  the  Catechism],  but  as  lovers  of  his  meekness  and 
truth." 

Oabbbl  of  WiGBiroB  Woon.  By  Mary  Howitt.  New 
York :  OoUim  dt  Brother.  One  of  Mary  Hewitt's  Tezy  be^t 
stories,  simple,  pathetic  and  Instructivie.  It  is  a  small 
neat  ISmo.,  illustrated  with  a  pretty  wood-«ut. 

SHAKiaPBABB's  WoBXB.  Number  10,  of  the  beaattfol 
Boston  edition  of  Shakespeare,  is  received.  It  contains 
the  "  Merchant  of  Yenioe,"  with  a  portrait  of  Portia,  by  J. 
W.  Wright  All  who  want  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  which 
they  can  read  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  should  secure 
early  copiea  of  this  eh<rfeest  and  cheapest  of  Ameiiean 
editions. 

Fox's  Book  op  Mabttbo.  PhOaddphia :  J.  dk  J.  L.  OOkon 
The  Messrs.  Oihon,  of  Philadelphia,  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  Fbx*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  in  a  superb  style 
It  is  in  the  large  quarto  form,  issued  in  numbers  at  25 
oente  each,  and  is  copiously  lllustratiid  by  wood-cnts.  The 
large  portrait  of  Fox,  in  the  first  number,  is  ona  of  the 
▼ery  finest  specimens  of  wood-cutting  we  have  ever  seen. 

Tbb  Kbioht  of  QwTNirx.  By  CharUt  Lever.  PkHadd- 
deipMa:  T.  B.  PtierKm.  CbmpUU  in  one  voluwu.  Price 
60  Oente.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  **  Knight  of 
Gwynne,"  is  superior  even  to  **  Charles  CMalley."  To  be 
CTon  nearly  as  good,  is  a  suflicient  rtH»mmendatton  to  all 
who  have  read  that  sidesplitting  production.  For  fun — 
pure,  hearty,  irresistible  fun — Lover  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  li-ving  writer. 

Aama  Qm,byth€  Author  of  "*  Jane  Eyre,"  *^  Shirley," 
dh.  So,  at  least,  says  the  American  publisher,  T.  B.  Peter- 
son, and  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  sevond  quarters,  as  a  work  of  considerable  merit, 
whoerer  is  ite  author. 


Mabt  Mobbtox.  By  T.S  Arthur.  FkOaddpkia:  T.  B. 
Pttenon.  We  make  it  a  point  always  to  read  Mr.  Arthur's 
novels.  If  we  have  not  done  so  in  the  present  Instaaes^  It 
shall  none  the  less  deter  us  ftom  giving  ''Mary  Moreton" 
a  word  of  commendation.  We  feel  certain,  a  priori,  that 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  present  volume  ■««»Hhlng  to 
touch  his  heart,  and  to  make  him  both  wiser  and  better. 
If  he  does  not,  his  experience  will  be  different  flrom  what 
ours  has  been  after  every  book  of  Mr.  Arthur's  that  we 
have  ever  read—and  we  have  read  many. 

Tbn  Thousahd  A-Teab.  Cbmplete  inoneVoL  IMoe  50 
Omtt.  PhOaddphia :  T.  B.  lYterton.  If  this  is  not,  as  the 
publisher  says,  "the  greatest  novel  in  the  Xn^ish  lan- 
guage," it  is  certainly  one  of  extraordinary  m^Ht  We 
certainly  shall  never  forget  the  hours  spont  in  Ite  pomaal, 
as  it  came  out  in  the  sucoessiTe  numbers  of  Blaekwood. 
We  would  gladly  give  five  times  the  present  cost  of  the 
work  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  for  the  flrst  time. 

OoHBTAHGB  LiKDeAT:  Or  the  Progrett  of  Error.  By  C.  O. 
B.  New  York :  Barper  it  Brothert.  One  of  the  Harpers' 
Library  of  Select  Novels.  Price  25  cents.  The  writer  (T) 
is  known  as  the  author  of  *^  Curates  of  Linwood,"  *<  Mar- 
garet Waldegrave,"  Ac  Ac  Ac 

Lub  of  Dan  Bioi,  lUustraUd  by  Dariey  and  othert.  If 
any  of  our  readers  want  a  dollar's  worth  of  ftin  for  ona 
quarter  of  the  money,  let  them  buy  this  most  ^wiw«»»^ 
pamphlet. 
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DimioirAiiT  ov  MioHAinGS,  Bmnni  Woax,  akd  Bmnmnsr 
Oliver  Byrne,  BUtor.  New  Terk:  D.  Appleton  dk 
Oe.  We  were  too  mtloh  prened  fbr  ipftoe  the  last  month 
to  gire  to  this  importaDt  work  m  ftill  a  description  as  It 
ought  to  reeelTe.  We  will  endeaToar  to  make  atonement 
by  speaking  of  It  more  ftilly  now. 

The  work  is  designed  for  practical  working  men,  and 
those  intended  for  the  engineering  prolbssion.  It  will 
eontain,  when  complete,  about  two  thousand  pages,  and 
more  than  six  thousand  illustrations.  It  is  printed  on 
ftne  paper,  of  large  ootaTO  siae,  and  issued  semi-monthly 
In  nombers,  at  twenty-flve  cents  each.  Any  one  remitting 
to  the  publishers  SIO  in  advance,  will  reoelTe  the  whole 
work  through  the  postoffloe  free  of  expense. 

The  great  ottject  of  this  publication  is,  to  place  before 
practleal  men  uid  students  such  an  amount  of  theoretleal 
and  Bcientiflc  knowledge,  in  a  condensed  form,  as  shall 
enable  them  to  work  to  the  best  adTantage,  and  to  aToid 
those  mistakes  which  they  might  otherwise  commit.  The 
amount  of  nsefUl  information  thus  brought  together  is 
ahnoet  beyond  precedent  in  snch  works.  Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  any  snl^ect  within  its  range  which  is  not  treated 
with  snch  clearness  and  precision,  that  eyen  a  man  of  the 
most  ordinary  capacity  cannot  fail  of  understanding  it, 
and  thus  learning  from  it  much  which  it  is  important  for 
him  to  know. 

The  publishers  hare  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
get  original  drawings  of  machinery  in  practical  use  in  this 
eoontry,  and  hare  procured  almost  erery  work  on  the 
salQeet,  whether  published  in  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many, the  most  essential  parts  of  which  being  comprised 
in  this  Dictionary,  render  It  as  perfect  and  comprehensiTe 
as  possible.  There  is  a  wonderflU  economy  in  type,  so 
that  eadi  page  of  the  work  contains  at  least  four  times  the 
somber  of  words  found  in  ordinary  pages  of  the  same 
■iae.  This  has  also  secured  to  each  plate  working-draw- 
ings of  ample  slae  and  clearness,  so  that  a  mechanic  may 
construct  accurately  any  machine  described. 

Numbers  1»  2,  3,  and  4^  have  been  received,  and  more 
than  sustain,  in  every  respect,  the  expectations  created  by 
the  announcements  (tf  the  publlAhers. 

Tbb  Rid  Indians  or  NiwionNDUurD.  By  Charlee  AufftutuM 
Murray.  PhOadelphia :  T.  B.  Peternn.  Oompleto  in  one 
▼olnme.  Price  50  cents.  With  Tory  numerous  lUustrar 
tioQS.  This  novel  Is  highly  praised  by  the  English  peri- 
odicals. 

A  DisoouBSX  ON  HmoRT,  OS  a  Branch  q/  the  National 
Literature*  By  Job  R.  Ty»on,  JBeq.  This  discourse,  deli- 
vered before  the  Bdles-Lettres  Society  of  Dickinson  Ool- 
lege,  shows  throughout  its  pages  abundant  evidence  that 
the  author  has  himself  cultivated,  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess, the  branch  of  polite  learning  whoee  general  cultiva- 
tion  he  to  eloquently  advocates.  The  '*  Discourse'*  is  eha- 
racterlaed  by  a  judidons  and  discriminating  view  of  the 
olt)eeto  of  History,  and  by  timely  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  and  extent  of  ito  culture  in  this  country. 

Watxslbt  Notiu.  Ittwtraled  Biition.  New  York: 
Hewitt,  TOloteon  dt  Oo.  The  second  volume  of  this  splendid 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  been  received.  It  con- 
tains the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  The  illustrations,  ten  in 
all,  are  more  than  equal  to  those  contained  in  the  sped, 
men  number.  They  are  all  finely  executed  wood-cuts, 
printed  in  two  tints,  Tory  much  like  the  tinted  engraving 
<rf  Spring  in  the  present  number  of  the  Hagaaine.  The 
deigns  are  copied  from  the  most  expensive  and  valuable 
English  edition-  of  the  noTcls  that  has  ever  appeared — 
that,  namely,  known  as  "The  Abbotsford  Edition.**  The 
price  of  the  English  edition  was  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  present  reprint,  which  is  on  good  paper 
will  m^ce  twenty-scTen  octaTo  volumes,  at  one  dollar 
per  volume.  It  is  altogether  the  best  edition  ever  at 
tempted  In  this  country.    For  tale  hy  I\ter$on. 

AusrocRACT;  or.  Life  aanong  the  "Upper  Ten."  By 
Jwpk  A.  Nunet.  PhUaddphia:  T.  B.  Petereon.  We  have 
noticed  this  work  once  before,  but  are  happj  to  take  the 
oeeaslon  of  the  present  (the  second  or  third  edition,)  to 


oongratulate  the  authw  upon  its 
merited. 
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Thk  Plouoh,  Thi  Loom,  and  Thb  Anvil.  Such  is  the 
significant  tiUe  of  a  Monthly  Periodical,  published  in  this 
dty,  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte.  It  is 
a  work  of  marked  ability  and  originality,  and  ought  to 
find  ite  way  more  generally  into  the  hands  of  formers  and 
mechanics.    It  is  edited  by  J.  S.  Skinner  dt  San,  PkOada, 

DnoouasB  ON  Woman.  By  Lwretia  MatL  PhOaddphkk: 
Peterson.  While  Mr.  Dana,  during  the  last  winter,  was 
deliTcring  his  lectures  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Mott,  so  well 
known  as  a  public  speaker,  took  occasion  to  controTeit 
some  of  the  views  advanced  by  the  Lecturer,  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  righte  of  woman.  The  public  discourse 
which  she  dellTered  on  this  occasion  was  fhlly  reported  by 
the  phonographers,  and  after  a  revision  by  the  author* 
published  hy  Peterson.  The  discourse  is  o^m,  dignlfle^ 
and  argumentative. 

Faith's  Approaoh  unto  God  in  Dasknxss.  A  Sermon, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Vf^Zson,  of  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
at  the  ftineral  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Huntting.  This  is  truly 
an  eloquent  and  impresslTe  discourse.  We  knew  the 
author  to  be  a  man  of  Tarled  learning,  and  have  seen  be- 
fore several  able  pamphlete  from  his  pen,  but  nothing 
equal  to  the  present  In  the  graces  of  style  and  manner. 
Will  not  Princeton,  at  her  next  commencement,  honour 
herself  by  pnblidy  recognising  the  merit  of  her  son?— or 
will  Alma  Mater  leave  to  some  other  College  the  credit  of 
the  deed? 

Hands  not  Hkabts.  J  NowL  By  Janet  W.  WSUdnwon. 
New  York:  Harper  dt  Brothers.  P^wr  cover,  price  26 
cente.    A  reprint,  unabridged,  ftt>m  the  English  work. 

Dayid  OoppXBfOLD.  Part  Till.,  with  two  good  Illustra- 
tions, has  been  recdyed  from  the  publisher,  John  WUey. 
New  York. 

Works  op  Edoar  A.  Pos.  New  York:  J.  S.  Red^ield.  Two 
Tolumes  of  greater  interest  than  these  have  not  in  a  long 
time  appeared.  One  is  surprised,  however,  in  looking  over 
them,  to  see  how  little  Poe  wrote.  Considering  the  im- 
pression which  he  has  made  upon  the  public  mind,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  all  achieved  by  the  contento 
of  these  two  small  duodecimos.  But  so  it  Lb.  For  one  so 
long  before  the  public,  he  really  published  very  littie.  The 
secret  of  his  success  was,  that  to  whatever  he  did  publish, 
he  gave  the  full  force  of  his  genius  and  the  utmost  finish 
of  which  it  was  capable.  He  possessed  extraordinary  and 
highly  original  genius,  and  whenever  he  attempted  author- 
ship, made  no  half-way  work  of  it,  but  threw  into  it  his 
utmost  strength.  Hence,  everything  that  he  published, 
small  or  great,  produced  a  deddcd  impression.  His  poem 
of  "  The  Raven,"  for  instance,  contains  only  about  a  hun- 
dred lines;— and  yet  it  cost  no  doubt  more  labour,  and 
produced  an  infinitely  greater  effect,  than  many  of  the 
entire  volumes  of  highly  respectable  verse  annually  sent 
forth  from  the  press.  So  with  his  "  Lenore,*'  so  with  "  The 
Bells,"  so  with  "The  FaU  of  the  House  of  Usher"  and  his 
other  stories,  so  with  his  essays.  His  essay  on  the  "  Ra- 
tionale of  Terse"  is  unsurpassed  as  a  model  of  critical 
analysis.  We  have  read  not  a  few  volumes,  andent  and 
modem,  and  by  scholars  of  world-wide  reputetion,  on  the 
vexed  topic  of  prosody,  and  must  say  that  this  brief  essay, 
which  one  may  read  in  an  hour,  does  more  to  dear  up  the 
whole  sulO^ct,  than  all  the  volumes  about  It  we  have  erer 
read. 

Mr.  Willis's  letter,  prefixed  to  the  volumes,  does  him 
infinite  credit.  We  feel  constrained,  much  as  we  are 
pressed  for  room,  to  insert  a  small  portion  of  It.  We 
would  remark  also,  in  conclusion,  that  if  any  of  our  readers 
want  an  additional  reason  for  the  purchase  of  these 
▼olumes,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  intrinsic  value^  it  will 
gratify  them  to  know  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  estimable  lady  mentioned  in  Mr.  WilU^f 
sketch. 

"Our  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Foe's  removal  to  this  dty. 
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Mja  Mr.WUlii, '*  WM  by  a  eall  which  w«  xcoalTed  iWnn  a  lady 
who  fntrodnoed  benelf  to  wi  as  the  mother  of  hia  wife.  8ht 
was  in  search  of  employment  for  him,  and  she  exeused  her 
errand  by  mentioning  that  he  was  ill,  that  her  daughter  was 
aoonllrmed  inralid,  and  that  their  circumBtanoes  were  such 
as  compelled  her  taking  it  upon  herseUl  The  countenance 
of  this  lady,  made  beautiftil  and  saintly  with  an  eridently 
complete  giring  up  of  her  life  to  priration  and  sorrowAU 
tenderness,  her  gentle  and  mournful  Toioe  urging  its  plea, 
her  long>ft»rgotten  but  haMtnally  and  nneonsdonsly  re* 
fined  manners,  and  her  appealing  and  yet  appredatiTe 
mention  of  the  claims  and  abilities  <rfher  son,  disdosed  at 
once  the  presence  of  one  of  those  angels  npon  earth  that 
women  in  adversity  can  be.  It  was  a  hard  fate  that  she 
was  watching  orer.  Mr.  Poe  wn»ie  with  ftstidions  dMB- 
enlty,  and  in  a  style  too  much  abore  the  popular  lerel  to 
be  well  paid.  He  was  always  in  pecunisry  difflculty,  and, 
wHh  his  sick  wife,  frequently  in  want  of  the  merest  neces- 
saries of  life.  Winter  after  winter,  for  years,  the  most 
tonching  sight  to  ns,  in  this  whole  dty,  has  been  that  tire- 
lass  minister  to  genius,  thinly  uid  insulBdently  dad,  going 
tmm  ofllce  to  office  with  a  poun,  or  an  srtlde  on  some 
literary  sul^ject,  to  sdl — sometimes  simply  pleading  in  a 
broken  Toice  that  he  was  ill,  and  begging  for  him— men- 
tioning nothing  but  that  *  he  was  ill,'  whaterer  might  be 
the  reason  for  his  writing  nothing— and  nerer,  amid  all 
her  tears  and  redtals  of  distress,  snifering  one  syllable  to 
escape  her  lips  that  could  conyey  a  doubt  of  him,  or  a 
complaint,  or  a  lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good 
intentions.  Her  daughter  died,  a  year  and  a  half  since, 
but  she  did  not  desert  him.  She  continued  his  ministering 
angel — ^liTing  with  him — earing  for  him — guarding  him 
against  exposure,  and,  when  ho  was  carried  away  by  temp- 
tation, amid  grief  and  the  lonelincsA  of  feelings  nnreplied 
to,  and  awoke  Arom  his  self-abandonment  prostrated  in 
destitution  and  suffering,  begging  for  him  still.  If  woman's 
derotlon,  bom  with  a  first  lore,  and  fed  with  human  paa> 
fion,  hallow  its  ol^Joct,  as  it  is  allowed  to  do,  what  does  not 
a  deTotlon  like  this— pure,  disintcroittcd  and  holy  as  the 
watch  of  an  iuTisible  spirit— say  for  him  who  inspired  it? 

**  To  hedge  round  a  graxe  with  respect,  what  choice  is 
ttiere,  between  the  relinquished  wealth  and  honours  of 
the  world,  and  the  story  of  such  a  woman's  unrewarded 
dCTotion  I  Risking  what  we  do,  in  delicacy,  by  making  it 
public,  we  feel— other  reasons  aside— that  it  betters  the 
world  to  make  known  that  there  are  such  ministrations 
to  its  erring  and  gifted.  What  we  have  said  will  speak  to 
■ome  hearts.  There  are  those  who  will  bo  glad  to  know 
how  the  lamp,  whose  light  of  poetry  has  beamed  on  their 
fer«way  recognition,  was  watched  OTer  with  care  and 
pain— that  they  may  send  to  her,  who  is  more  darkened 
than  they  by  its  extinction,  iomo  token  of  their  sympathy. 
She  is  destitute,  and  alone.  If  any,  far  or  near,  will  send 
to  us  what  may  aid  and  cheer  her  through  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  we  will  joyftiUy  place  it  in  her  hands." 

It  was  this  estimable  lady,  the  mother  of  his  deceased 
wUSd,  to  whom  Poe,  not  long  before  his  death,  addressed 
the  beautiful  Sonnet  published  in  the  Leaflets  for  1850. 
We  quoted  it  once  before,  but  cannot  more  pleasantly 
close  the  present  somewhat  di^olnted  notice  than  by 
quoting  it  again. 

VOMTXOTHSB. 

Because  I  feel  that,  in  the  heaTens  abore, 

The  angels,  whispering  to  one  another. 
Can  find,  among  their  burning  terms  of  lore. 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  "  Mother," 
Therefore,  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have  called  you— 

Ton  who  are  more  than  mother  unto  me. 
And  fill  my  heart  of  hearts,  where  Death  installed  yon 

In  s'itting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
Mif  mother — ^my  own  mother — who  died  early. 

Was  bat  the  mother  of  myself;  but  you 
Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly, 

An<f  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew, 
By  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  its  soul-life. 


Bffn*  AMt  Tn  Bout  IiAia.   Bg  As  Jfav.  J,  A. 

New  Tork:  PtUmam.  This  work  was  reedved  troan  A. 
Hart,  Philadelphia,  Just  on  the  eve  of  onr  going  to  press. 
It  Is  in  sh^w  and  appearance  like  the  q»lendid  work  on 
Nineveh,  broi^t  out  last  season  by  the  same  entnpria- 
ing  publisher.  It  is  filled  with  engravings  of  tha  amme 
general  chaneter  as  Mr.  Layard's  book,  and  if  we  oaay 
Judge  from  so  eorsory  an  examination  as  we  have  been 
able  to  give,  it  will  prove  equally  valuable  and  attractive. 

ODOOH'S  DKUn  AKV  FALL  OF  TMB  BOMAS  SkVIBB.      ThfC 

first  volume  of  the  new  edltkm  of  this  wort:  by  oar  Borton 
friends^  Phillips,  Sampson,  A  Go.,  has  just  made  Its  apper- 
anee.  It  makes  a  very  snitaUe  companion  to  "  Huinei," 
and  is  exactly  like  the  latter  in  slae  and  appearanoe.  It 
is  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  induding  Milman's 
Notes,  and  a  copious  index.  The  flint  volume  has  an  en- 
graved likeness  of  the  author. 


(DursBliiti. 


ORd  more,  and  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tlreeome. 
must  repeat  our  Uianks  to  our  fMends  throughout  tbc 
country,  and  particularly  to  the  postmasters,  for  their 
hearty  and  continued  ochoperation.  In  oonseqnenoo  of 
the  kindness  with  which  onr  effDrts  have  been  rraeiTed, 
our  subscription  list  has  increased  greatly  beyond  onr 
most  sanguine  expectations.  We  were  obll<;ed,  as  stated 
in  our  lost,  to  reprint  the  January  and  February  nnm- 
bers^  before  we  had  nearly  supplied  the  demand.  This 
caused  some  delay  in  getting  oat  the  March  nomlMr. 
But  as  we  took  care  to  print  a  snflldent  quantity  of  that, 
we  are  able  to  come  out  with  the  April,  and  shall  eome 
out  with  the  ftiture  numbers,  promptly  and  cheerily. 


We  give  this  month  two  more  of  onr  Ulustrations  of 
Shakespeare's  "Seven  Ages."  The  Line  Engraving  of 
"Paul  at  Malta,"  or  the  Metxotintof  *«The  Departure,** 
either  of  them.  Is  worth  the  price  of  the  number.  But  the 
gem  of  the  Magasine  is  the  Tinted  Engraving  of  **  Spring." 
—what  could  be  more  graceful  or  more  brilliant? 


A  Sbm siBLB  Pbesskt.— No  apology,  we  are  sure,  is  needed 
for  introducing  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of 
one  of  our  correspondents.  Wo  are  not  at  liberty,  much 
to  our  regret,  to  give  our  friend's  name.  Ue  is  a  gentle- 
man well  known,  both  in  the  literary  and  the  political 
world.    His  letter,  however,  will  speak  for  itselH 

**  Wishing,"  says  he,  **  to  make  the  subscription  to  your 
Magasine  a  present  to  Mrs. ^  I  stepped  into  a  book- 
store, and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  was  handed  the  last 
No.  of  Sartain.  I  paid  my  quarter,  and  took  the  pamphlet 
home.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Dewitt  k  Davenport's,  p&id 
my  five  dollars,  and  became  entitled  to  the  numbers  for 
1849,  as  well  as  to  those  for  1S50 ;  and  when  the  package 
came  home^  we  were  wonderstruck  at  the  bargain.  The 
plates  being  worth  more  than  the  money  paid,  I  asked 

Mrs. if  I  was  not  bound  In  consdenoe  to  call  a^ain 

and  settle  for  the  printed  matter?  She  thought  such  a 
course  would  be  proper,  though  probably  not  common.  I 
hope  you  gain  money,  as  well  as  reputation,  by  the  con- 
cern; but  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  abundance  and  varietv 
can  be  served  up  for  twenty-five  cents.  Thirty  years  ago, 
I  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  in  Ohio,  for  which  I  was  charged 
the  same  price,  [twenty-five  cents,]  having  thirteen  sub- 
stantial dishes,  besides  pickles,  sauces,  ke.  I  have  often 
quoted  this  as  the  greaUtt  bargatn  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
think  now,  that  a  SARTAXir*s  MAOAzm,  for  abundance 
variety,  and  cheapness,  beats  the  Ohio  breakfast  out  of  all 
chance  fi)r  farther  quotation!" 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  VISITING. 


BT   MK8.    O.    M.    KIBKLAHD. 


Thbbb  is  something  wonderftdlj  primitiye 
and  siinple  in  the  fnndamentftl  idea  of  yisiting. 
Ton  leave  yonr  own  place  and  yonr  chosen 
employments,  your  slipshod  ease  and  priTileged 
plainness,  and  sally  forth,  in  special  trim,  with 
jour  mind  emptied,  as  far  as  possible,  of  what- 
ever has  been  engrossing  it,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  domicile  of  another,  under  the  idea 
that  your  presence  will  give  him  pleasure,  and, 
remotely,  yourself.  Can  anything  denote  more 
amiable  simplicity  7  or,  according  to  a  certain 
fkTourite  vocabulary,  can  anything  be  more 
intensely  green?  What  a  confession  of  the 
need  of  human  sympathy !  What  bonhommie  in 
the  conviction  that  you  will  be  welcome  I  What 
reckless  self-committal  in  the  whole  affair  I 
Let  no  one  say  this  is  not  a  good-natured 
world,  since  it  still  keeps  up  a  reverence  for 
the  fossil  remains  of  what  was  once  the  heart 
of  its  oyster. 

Not  to  go  back  to  the  creation  (some  proof 
of  self-denial,  in  these  days  of  research),  what 
occasioned  the  first  visit,  probably?  Was  it 
the  birth  of  a  baby,  or  a  wish  to  borrow  some- 
what for  the  simple  householdry,  or  a  cause  of 
complaint  about  some  rural  trespass ;  a  desire 
to  share  superabundant  grapes  with  a  neigh- 
bour who  abounded  more  in  pomegranates ;  a 
twilight  fancy  for  gossip  about  a  stray  kid,  or 
a  wound  from  <<the  blindboy's  butt-shaft?" 
Was  the  delight  of  visiting,  like  the  succulence 
of  roast  pig,  discovered  by  chance ;  or  was  it, 
like  the  talk  which  is  its  essence,  an  instinct? 
This  last  we  particularly  doubt,  from  present 
manifestations.  Instincts  do  not  wear  out; 
they  are  as  fresh  as  in  the  days  when  visiting 
began — ^but  where  is  visiting  ? 

A  curious  semblance  of  the  old  rite  now 
serves  us,  a  mere  Ihiessa — ^a  form  of  snow, 
impudentiy  pretending  to  vitality.  We  are  put 
off  with  this  congelation,  a  compound  of  for- 


mality, dissimulation,  weariness,  and  vanity, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  subject  to  any  test  with- 
out resolving  it  at  once  into  its  unwholesome 
elements.  Tet  why  must  it  be  so  ?  Would  it 
require  daring  equal  to  that  which  dashed  into 
the  enchanted  wood  of  Ismeno,  or  that  which 
exterminated  the  Mamelukes,  to  fall  back  upon 
first  principles,  and  let  inclination  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  offering  and  returning  visits? 

A  coat  of  mail  is,  strangely  enough,  the  first 
requisite  when  we  have  a  round  of  calls  to 
make ;  not  the  "  silver  arms"  of  fair  Clorinda, 
but  the  unlovely,  oyster-like  coat  of  Pride, 
the  helmet  of  Indifference,  the  breastplate  of 
Distrust,  the  barred  visor  of  Self-Esteem,  the 
shield  of  **  gentle  Dulness ;"  while  over  all  floats 
the  gaudy,  tinsel  scarf  of  Fashion.  Whatever 
else  be  present  or  lacking,  Pride,  defensive,  if 
not  offensive,  must  clothe  us  all  over.  The 
eyes  must  be  guarded,  lest  they  mete  out  too 
much  consideration  to  those  who  bear  no  stamp. 
The  neck  must  be  stiffened,  lest  it  bend  beyond 
the  haughty  angle  of  self-reservation  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  civilities.  The  mouth  is 
bound  to  keep  its  portcullis  ever  ready  to  Ml 
on  a  word  which  implies  unaffected  pleasure  or 
surprise.  Each  motion  must  have  its  motive ; 
every  civility  its  well-weighed  return  in  pros- 
pect. Subjects  of  conversation  must  be  any 
but  those  which  naturally  present  themselves 
to  the  mind.  If  a  certain  round  is  not  pre- 
scribed, we  feel  that  all  beyond  it  is  proscribed. 
0,  the  unutterable  weariness  of  this  worse  than 
dumbshowl  No  wonder  we  groan  in  spirit 
when  there  are  visits  to  be  made ! 

But  some  fair,  innocent  face  looks  up  at  us, 
out  of  a  forest  home,  perhaps,  or  in  a  wide, 
unneighboured  prairie, — and  asks  what  all  this 
means.  '*Is  not  a  risit  always  a  delightful 
thing — ^fuU  of  good  feeling — ^the  oheerer  of  soli- 
I  tude — ^the  lightener  of  labour — ^the  healer  of 
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differences — ^the  antidote  of  life's  blttemess  7" 
Ah,  primitiye  child  I  it  is  so,  indeed,  to  yon. 
The  thonght  of  a  yisit  makes  yonr  dear  little 
heart  beat.    If  one  is  offered,  or  expected  at 
your  father's,  with  what  cheerful  readiness  do 
you  lend  your  aid  to  the  preparations  I     How 
your  winged  feet  skim  along  the  floor,  or  sur- 
mount the  stairs ;  your  brain  full  of  ingenious 
deyices  and  substitutes,  your  slender  fingers 
loaded  with  plates  and  glasses,  and  a  tidy  apron 
depending  from  your  taper  waist  I     Thoughts 
of  dress  give  you  but  little  trouble,  for  your 
choice  is  limited  to  the  pink  ribbon  and  the 
blue  one ;  what  the  company  will  wear  is  of 
still  less  moment,  so  they  only  come !     It  would 
be  hard  to  make  you  believe  that  we  invite 
}>eople  and  then  hope  they  will  not  come !     If 
you  omit  anybody,  it  will  be  the  friend  who 
possesses  too  many  acres,  or  he  who  has  been 
sent  to  the  legislature  from  your  district,  lest 
dignity  should  interfere  with  pleasure ;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  think  first  of  the  magnates,  even 
though  we  know  that  the  gloom  of  their  gran- 
deur will  overshadow  the  mirth  of  everybody 
else,  and  prove  a  wet  blanket  to  the  social  fire. 
Ton  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
we  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  visits, 
and  talk  of  owing  a  call,  or  owing  an  invita- 
tion, as  your  father  does  of  owing  a  hundred 
dollars  at  the  store,  for  value  received.     When 
we  have  made  a  visit  and  are  about  departing, 
we  invite  a  return,  in  the  choicest  terms  of 
affectionate,  or,  at  least,  cordial  interest ;  but 
if  our  friend  is  new  enough  to  take  us  at  our 
word,  and  pay  the  debt  too  soon,  we  complain, 
and  say,  ''Oh  dear  I   there's  another  call  to 
make  I"    Our  whole  system  of  morning  visiting 
will  amuse  you,  doubtless ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  shall  be  the  happy  owners  of  a 
bound  volume  of  our  Magazine  in  1900, — ^by 
which  date  we  opine  some  new  light  will  have 
dawned  upon  our  social  world,  causing  old 
abuses  to  be  forgotten, — ^we  will  just  give  you 
a  sketch  of  it. 

A  hint  has  already  been  dropt  as  to  the 
grudging  spirit  of  the  thing,  how  we  give  as 
little  as  we  can,  and  get  all  possible  credit  for 
it ;  and  this  is  the  way  we  do  it.  Having  let 
the  accounts  against  us  become  as  numerous 
as  is  prudent,  we  draw  up  a  list  of  our  credi- 
tors, carefully  districted  as  to  residences,  so  as 
not  to  make  more  cross-journeys  than  are  ne- 
oessary  in  going  the  rounds.  Then  we  array 
ourselves  with  all  suitable  splendour  (this  is  a 
main  point,  and  we  often  defer  a  call  upon 
dear  friends  for  weeks,  waiting  till  the  arrivals 
from  Paris  shall  allow  us  to  endue  a  new  bon- 
net or  mantilla),  and,  getting  into  a  carriage, 
card-case  in  hand,  give  our  list,  corrected  more 
anxiously  than  a  price-current,  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  coachman,  with  directions  to  drive 


as  fast  as  dignity  will  allow,  in  order  that  we 
may  do  as  much  execution  as  possible  with  the 
stone  thus  carefully  smoothed.  Arrived  at  the 
first  house  (which  is  always  the  one  farthest 
off,  for  economy  of  time),  we  stop — ^the  servant 
inquires  for  the  lady  for  whom  our  civility  is 
intended,  while  we  take  out  a  card  and  hold  it 
prominent  on  the  carriage  door,  that  not  a 
moment  may  be  lost  in  case  a  card  is  needed. 
*'Not  at  home?"  Ah  then,  irith  what  pleased 
alacrity  we  commit  the  scrap  of  pasteboard  to 
John,  after  having  turned  down  a  comer  for 
each  lady,  if  there  are  several,  in  this  kind  and 
propitious  house.  But  if  the  answer  is  **  At 
home,"  all  wears  a  different  aspect.  The  card 
slips  sadly  back  again  into  its  silver  citadel ; 
we  sigh,  and  say  "Oh  dear!"  if  nothing  worse 
— ^and  then,  alighting  with  measured  step,  enter 
the  drawing-room  all  smiles,  and  with  polite 
words  ready  on  our  lips.  Ten  minutes  of  the 
weather — the  walking — the  opera — family  ill- 
nesses—ofi-<^»to,  and  a  little  spice  of  scandal,  or 
at  least  a  shrug  and  a  meaning  look  or  two — 
and  the  duty  is  done.  We  enter  the  carriage 
again — ^urge  the  coachman  to  new  speed,  and 
go  through  the  same  ceremonies,  hopes,  regrets, 
and  tittle-tattle,  till  dinner-time,  and  then  bless 
our  stars  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  twenty 
calls — "  so  many  people  were  out !" 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  question. 
How  is  it  with  us  when  we  receive  visits  ?  We 
enter  here  upon  a  deep  mystery.  Dear  simple 
child  of  the  woods  and  fields,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  r«eepfi(m-days  ?  If  not,  let  us  enlighten  you 
a  little. 

The  original  idea  of  a  reception-day  is  a 
charmingly  social  and  friendly  one.  It  is  that 
the  many  engagements  of  city  life,  and  the 
distances  which  must  be  traversed  in  order  to 
visit  several  friends  in  one  day,  make  it  pecu- 
liarly desirable  to  know  when  we  are  sure  to 
find  each  at  home.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
this  idea  should  have  occurred  to  people  who 
are  confessedly  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  leave 
a  card,  because  it  allows  them  time  to  despatch 
a  greater  number  of  visits  at  one  round ;  but 
so  it  is.  The  very  enormity  of  our  practice 
sometimes  leads  to  spasmodic  efforts  at  reform. 
Appointing  a  reception-day  is,  therefore,  or, 
rather,  we  should  say,  waa  intended  to  make 
morning-calls  something  besides  a  mere  form. 
To  say  you  will  always  be  at  home  on  such  a 
day,  is  to  insure  to  your  friends  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you ;  and  what  a  charming  conversa- 
tional circle  might  thus  be  gathered,  without 
ceremony  or  restraint  1  No  wonder  the  fashioa 
took  at  once.  But  what  has  fashion  made  of 
this  plan,  so  simple,  so  rational,  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  uses  of  visiting  ?  Something 
as  vapid  and  senseless  as  a  court-drawing- 
room,  or  the  eternal  bowings  and  compliments 
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of  the  Chinese !  Too,  artlefls  blossom  of  the 
prairies,  or  belle  of  some  rural  oitj  a  thousand 
miles  inland,  should  thank  us  for  putting  you 
on  your  guard  against  Utopian  construotions  of 
our  social  canons.  When  you  come  to  town 
irith  jour  good  father,  and  find  that  the  lady 
of  one  of  his  city  correspondents  sets  Apart  one 
morning  of  ererj  week  for  the  reception  of  her 
friends,  do  not  imagine  her  to  be  necessarily  a 
"good  soul,"  who  hates  to  disappoint  those 
who  call  on  her,  and  therefore  simply  omits 
going  out  on  that  day  lest  she  should  miss 
them.  Tou  will  find  her  enshrined  in  all  that 
is  grand  and  costly ;  her  door  guarded  by  ser- 
Tants,  whose  formal  ushering  will  Idll  within 
you  all  hope  of  unaffected  and  kindly  inter- 
course; her  parlours  glittering  with  all  she 
can  possibly  accumulate  that  is  recherehi  (that 
is  a  favourite  word  of  hers),  and  her  own  per- 
son arrayed  with  all  the  soUcitude  of  splendour 
that  morning  dress  allows,  and  sometimes  some- 
thing more.  She  will  receive  you  with  prac- 
tised grace,  and  beg  you  to  be  seated,  perhaps 
seat  herself  by  you  and  inquire  after  your 
health.  Then  a  tall,  grave  servant  will  hand 
you  on  a  silver  salver,  a  cup  of  chocolate,  or 
some  other  permissible  refreshment,  while  your 
hostess  glides  over  the  carpet  to  show  to  a  new 
guest  or  group  the  identical  civilities  of  which 
you  have  just  had  the  benefit.  A  lady  sits  at 
your  right  hand,  as  silent  as  yourself;  but  you 
must  neither  hope  for  an  introduction,  nor  dare 
to  address  her  without  one,  since  both  these 
things  are  forbidden  by  our  code.  Another 
sits  at  your  left,  looking  wistfully  at  the  fire, 
or  at  the  stand  of  greenhouse  plants,  or,  still 
more  likely,  at  the  splendid  French  clock,  but 
not  speaking  a  word ;  for  she,  too,  has  not  the 
happiness  of  knowing  anybody  who  chances  to 
sit  near  her. 

Presently  she  rises ;  the  hostess  hastens  to- 
wards her,  presses  her  hand  with  great  affec- 
tion, and  begs  to  see  her  often.  She  falls  into 
the  custody  of  the  footman  at  the  parlour  door, 
is  by  him  committed  to  his  double  at  the  hall 
door,  and  then  trips  lightly  down  the  steps  to 
her  carriage,  to  enact  the  same  farce  at  the 
next  house  where  there  may  be  a  reception  on 
the  same  day.  You  look  at  the  dock,  too— 
rise — are  smiled  upon,  and  begged  to  come 
again ;  and,  passing  through  the  same  tunnel 
of  footmen,  reach  the  door  and  the  street,  with 
time  and  opportunity  to  muse  on  the  mystery 
of  visiting. 

Now  you  are  not  to  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  those  who  reduce  visiting  to  this  frigid 
system,  are,  of  necessity,  heartless  people. 
That  would  be  very  uigust  They  are  often 
people  of  veiy  good  hearts  indeed ;  but  they 
have  somehow  allowed  their  notions  of  social 
interco'iirse  to  become  sophisticated,  so  that 


visiting  has  ceased  with  them  to  be  even  a 
symbol  of  friendly  feeling,  and  they  look  upon 
it  as  merely  a  mode  of  exhibiting  wealth,  style, 
and  desirable  acquaintances ;  an  assertion,  as 
it  were,  of  social  position.  Then  they  will  tell 
you  of  the  great  **  waste  of  time"  incurred  by 
the  old  system  of  receiving  morning  calls,  and 
how  much  better  it  is  to  give  up  one  day  to  it 
than  every  day ;  though,  by  the  way,  they  never 
did  scruple  to  be  <*  engaged"  or  **ovLt"  when 
visits  were  not  desirable.  Another  thing  is — 
but  this,  perhaps,  they  will  not  tell  you, — that 
the  present  is  an  excellent  way  of  refining  one's 
circle ;  for,  as  the  footman  has  strict  orders  not 
to  admit  any  one,  or  even  receive  a  card,  on 
other  than  the  regular  days,  all  those  who  are 
enough  behind  the  age  not  to  be  aware  of  this, 
are  gradually  dropt,  their  visits  passing  for 
nothing,  and  remaining  unretumed.  So  fades 
away  the  momentary  dream  of  sociability  with 
which  some  simple-hearted  people  pleased 
themselves  when  they  heard  of  reception-days. 
But  morning  calls  are  not  the  only  form  of 
our  social  intercourse.  We  do  not  forget  the 
claims  of  ''peaceful  evening."  You  have  read 
Cowper,  my  dear  young  friend  ? 

<*Now  flUr  the  fire,  and  dose  the  ehutten  fast, 
Let  fidl  the  eurtaiiis,  wheel  the  mlk  round, 
And  while  the  babbling  and  lond-hlBsing  nm 
Throws  up  a  steaming  oolumn,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,"  eta,  eto. 

And  you  have  been  at  tea-parties  too,  where, 
besides  the  excellent  tea  and  coffee  and  cake 
and  warm  biscuits  and  sliced  tongue,  there  was 
wealth  of  good-humoured  chat,  and,  if  not  wit, 
plenty  of  laughter,  as  the  hours  wore  on  to- 
wards ten  o'clock,  when  cloaks  and  hoods  were 
brought,  and  the  gentlemen  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  ladies  home,  and,  after  a  brisk  walk, 
everybody  was  in  bed  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
felt  not  the  worse  but  the  better  next  morning. 
Well!  we  have  evening  parties  too!  A  little 
different,  however. 

The  simple  people  among  whom  you  have 
been  living  really  eigoyed  these  parties.  Those 
who  gave  them,  and  those  who  went  to  them, 
had  social  pleasure  as  their  object.  The  little 
bustle,  or,  perhaps,  labour  of  preparation  was 
just  enough  to  mark  the  occasion  pleasantly. 
People  came  together  in  good  humour  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other.  There  may 
have  been  some  little  scandal  talked  over  the 
tea  when  it  was  too  strong — ^but,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  a  friendly  result,  and  everybody 
concerned  would  have  felt  it  a  loss  to  be  de- 
prived of  such  meetings.  The  very  borrowings 
of  certain  articles  of  which  no  ordinary,  mode- 
rate household  is  expected  to  have  enough  for 
extraordinary  occasions,  promoted  good  neigh- 
bourhood and  sociability,  and  the  deficiencies 
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sometimes  obserrable,  were  in  some  sense  an 
antidote  to  pride. 

Now  all  this  sounds  like  a  sentimental,  Uto- 
pian, if  not  shabby  romance  to  as,  so  far  have 
we  departed  from  such  primitiyeness.  To  be- 
gin, we  all  say  we  hate  parties.  When  we  go 
to  them  we  groan  and  declare  them  stupid,  and 
when  we  give  them  we  say  still  worse  things. 
When  we  are  about  to  giTe,  there  is  a  dose 
calculation  either  as  to  the  cheapest  way,  or  as 
to  the  most  reeherchi,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense. Of  course  these  two  yiews  apply  to 
different  extent  of  means,  and  the  former  is  the 
more  frequent.  Where  money  is  no  object,  the 
anxiety  is  to  do  something  that  nobody  else  can 
do;  whether  in  splendour  of  decorations  or 
costliness  of  supper.  If  Mrs.  A.  had  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  flowers  in  her  rooms,  Mrs.  B. 
will  strain  every  nerre  to  have  twice  or  three 
times  as  many,  though  all  the  greenhouses 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city  must  be  stripped  to 
obtain  them.  If  Mrs.  0.  bought  all  the  game 
in  market  for  her  supper,  Mrs.  D.'s  anxiety  is 
to  send  to  the  prairies  for  hers, — and  so  in 
other  matters.  Mrs.  £.  had  the  prima  donna 
to  sing  at  her  soir<$e,  and  Mrs.  F.  at  once  en- 
gages the  whole  opera  troupe.  This  is  the 
principle,  and  its  manifestations  are  infinite. 
But,  perhaps,  these  freaks  are  characteristic  of 
circles  into  which  wondering  eyes  like  yours 
are  never  likely  to  penetrate,  so  we  will  say 
something  of  the  other  classes  of  party-giyers, 
those  who  feel  themselyes  under  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessity to  inyite  a  great  many  people  for  whom 
they  care  nothing,  merely  because  these  people 
haye  before  inylted  them.  Obligations  of  this 
sort  are  of  so  exceedingly  complicated  a  cha- 
racter, that  none  but  a  metaphysician  could  be 
expected  fully  to  unrayel  them.  The  idea  of 
paying  one  inyitation  by  another  is  the  main 
one,  and  whether  the  inyited  choose  to  come  or 
not,  is  yery  little  to  the  purpose.  The  invita- 
tion  discharges  the  debt,  and  places  the  party- 
giyer  in  the  position  of  creditor,  necessitating, 
of  course,  another  party,  and  so  on,  in  endless 
series.  It  is  to  be  obseryed  in  passing,  that 
both  debtor  and  creditor  in  this  shifting-scale 
belieye  themselyes  '*  discharging  a  duty  they 
owe  society.''  This  is  another  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  undesirable  acquaintances,  since 
to  leaye  one  to  whom  we  *'owe"  an  inyitation 
out  of  a  general  party,  is  equiyalent  to  a  final 
dismissal.  This  being  the  case,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  necessary  to  see  that  everybody  is  asked 
that  ought  to  be  asked,  and  only  those  omitted 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  ignore,  and  for  this 
purpose,  every  lady  must  keep  a  "  visiting 
list."  It  is  on  these  occasions  that  we  take 
care  to  invite  our  country  friends,  especially  if 
we  have  stayed  a  few  weeks  at  their  houses 
during  the  preceding  summer. 


The  next  question  is  as  to  the  entertainment ; 
and  this  would  be  a  still  more  anxious  affur 
than  it  is,  if  its  form  and  extent  were  not  in 
good  measure  prescribed  by  fashion.  There 
are  certainly  must-haves,  and  may-haves,  here 
as  elsewhere ;  but  the  liberty  of  choice  is  not 
very  extensive.  If  you  do  not  provide  the 
must-haves  you  are  **  mean,*'  of  course ;  but  it 
is  only  by  adding  the  may-haves  that  you  can 
hope  to  be  elegant.  The  cost  may  seem  formi- 
dable, perhaps ;  but  it  has  been  made  matter 
of  accurate  computation,  that  one  large  party, 
even  though  it  be  a  handsome  one,  costs  less  in 
the  end  than  the  habit  of  hospitality  for  which 
it  is  the  substitute,  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
flinch.  We  must  do  our  "duty  to  society," 
and  this  is  the  cheapest  way. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  there  are  among  ua  no  old- 
fashioned  people,  who  continue  to  invite  their 
friends  because  they  love  them  and  wish  to  see 
them,  offering  only  such  moderate  entertain- 
ment as  may  serve  to  promote  social  feeling  ? 
Tes,  Indeed !  there  are  even  some  who  will  ask 
you  to  dine,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, and  with  no  intention  to  aston^  you  or 
excite  your  envy  I  We  boast  that  it  was  a  lady 
of  our  city,  who  declined  giving  a  large  party 
to  ''return  invitations,"  saying  she  did  not  wiah 
**to  exhaust,  in  the  prodigality  of  a  night,  the 
hospitality  of  a  year."  Ten  such  could  be 
found  among  us,  we  may  hope ;  leaven  enough, 
perhaps,  to  work  out,  in  time,  a  change  for  the 
better  in  our  social  plan.  Conversation  is  by 
no  means  despised,  in  some  cii'cles,  even  though 
it  turn  on  subjects  of  moral  or  literary  interest, 
and  parlour  music,  which  alms  at  no  tdat,  is 
to  be  heard  sometimes  among  people  who  could 
afford  to  hire  opera  singers. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  wholesale 
method  of  *'  doing  up"  our  social  obligations  is 
a  convenient  one  on  some  accounts.  It  pre- 
vents jealousy  by  placing  all  alike  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  indifference.  The  apportionment  of 
civilities  is  a  very  delicate  matter.  Really,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  walking  among  eggs  to  invite 
only  a  few  of  your  friends  at  a  time.  If  you 
choose  them  as  being  acquainted  with  each 
other,  somebody  will  be  offended  at  being  in- 
cluded or  excluded.  If  intellectual  sympathy 
be  your  touchstone,  for  every  one  gratified 
there  will  be  two  miffed,  and  so  on  with  all 
other  classifications.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  One  lady  pro- 
posed to  consider  as  congenial  all  those  who 
keep  carriages,  but  the  circle  proved  so  very 
dull,  that  she  was  obliged  to  exert  her  inge- 
nuity for  another  common  quality  by  which  to 
arrange  her  soirdes.  Another  tried  the  expe- 
dient of  inviting  her  fashionable  friends  at  one 
time,  her  husband's  political  friends  at  another, 
and  the  religious  friends  whom  both  were  desi- 
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nnu  to  propitlmta,  at  uioth«r ;  bnt  h«r  tMk 
Tu  M  perplaxiiig  M  that  of  the  man  wbo  hkd 
th*  fox,  the  goose,  and  the  iMg  of  oati  t«  Urrj 
OTBT  th«  rif  er  in  a  boat  that  would  hold  bnt  one 
af  them  at  a  tdms.  So  large  parties  hate  it ;  and 
in  the  mio'kf  shadow  of  Uiis  aimulaanun  of 
Nciability  we  are  likel;  to  IVeeie  for  some 
time  to  come ;  oertainlj  uatil  all  pnrelf  mer- 
cantile caloolatioii  ia  banished  from  onr  lUTili- 
tin. 

It  is  with  Tinting  as  with  traTelling ;  those 
who  would  make  the  most  of  either  must  begin 
bf  learning  to  mowK*.  We  cannot  do  eTerj- 
thing ;  and  to  vajoj  onr  firienda  we  mnst  our- 


Wben  we  would  kindle 
a  fire,  we  do  not  begin  bj  loattering  the  eoaJs 
in  Bjetj  direction ;  bo  neither  ehoold  we  at- 
tempt to  promote  soeial  feeling  bj  aaUnc 
formal  oallB  onoe  or  twice  a  year.  If  we  gire 
offenoe,  so  be  it;  it  shows  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  lose.  If  we  find  onraelTea  left  ont  of 
what  IB  called  fashionable  society,  let  ns  bleea 
onr  stars,  and  derote  the  time  thns  saTcd  to 
something  that  we  really  like.  What  a  gain 
there  would  be  if  anything  drove  us  to  liTing 
for  onrtelTes  and  not  for  other  people  ;  for  onr 
friends,  rather  than  for  a  world,  which,  after 
all  onr  saorifioea,  oarea  not  a  pin  about  ns  I 


THE  HOUSE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


Tbskb  is  oertwnly  not  much  to  eommead  or  .  not  been  snoh  as  to  soften  them.  Bat  we 
admire  in  the  ontward  aspect  of  this  humbls  have  not  come  hither  to  End  architectoral 
pile.  Its  general  features  partake  of  the  stern-  beauty ;  "  far  from  ns  and  from  onr  friends  be 
oesa  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  reared,  and  suuh  frigid  philosophy." — It  is  in  the  spirit 
its  fate  threngh  the  interrening  eentniies  has  |  with  which  Samuel  Johnson  riidted  lona  that 
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we  must  pause   before  the  Honae  of  John 
Knox  I 

The  edifice  stands  at  the  head  of  **the  Ne- 
ther-bow," near  the  High  Street,  Edinbnrgh 
(old  town).  A  considerable  space  stretches  in 
flront  where  a  large  concourse  might  assemble, 
and  from  the  upper  window  the  Reformer  was 
used  to  pour  forth  his  eloquence  without  fear, 
favour,  or  affeoUon.  At  the  comer  may  be  seen 
his  bust  of  rudest  stone,  in  the  most  artless 
sculpture,  and  near  it,  a  triple  inscription  of 
the  name  of  God  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 
The  seyeral  apartments  have  been  rented  to 
different  tenants  whose  sign-boards  show  pro- 
minent in  our  plate,  but  behind  these  is  a  re- 
deeming trace  more  sublime  in  its  associations 
than  the  mark  of  the  bloody  hyssop  on  the 
lintel  and  door-posts  of  Israel — ^immediately 
oyer  the  door,  in  the  strong  and  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  is  written: — 


**hvA .  God .  ftbore .  all .  aoid .  jour  .  nlchboor . 
u .  yoiUMlfl' 


m 


Knox  has  now  been  in  his  grave  nearly  three 
centuries.  His  works  have  thus  far  stood  the 
test  of  time  well ;  and  the  present  age  eyinces 
an  increased  desire  to  do  him  justice.  But 
there  is  scarce  a  name  in  history  wliich  excites 
among  men  such  strong  yet  conflicting  emo- 
tions— ^his  traits  divide  each  generation  into 
ardent  friends  or  bitter  enemies,  and  many 
who  agree  on  other  points,  crave  to  differ 
about  Uie  Scottish  Iooroolastis. 

In  the  front  rank  of  opposers  stand  all  those 
interested  in  escUtmg  abuut,  all  who  <*love 
darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds 
are  evil."  To  such,  John  Ejiox  was  the  torch- 
bearer  of  Time,  pouring  light  on  their  orgies. 
But  on  the  same  side  we  find  a  very  different 
class,  whom  to  confound  with  the  first  would 
be  the  grossest  iigustice, — ^we  mean  the  gentle 
and  the  amiable,  who  abhor  revolution  as  "  the 
worst  remedy  of  the  worst  of  men,"  and  whose 
actions  and  lives  are  in  happy  contrast  with 
their  latitudinarian  principles. 

Of  his  admirers  we  must  hail  all  the  true 
friends  of  true  progress.  Ejiox  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  <<  advancement"    Nothing  was 


good  or  settied  with  him  which  ooold  not  be 
proved  such, — and  he  kept  his  eye  steadily  on 
the  morning  sky  of  Christianity,  and  rejoiced 
as  it  grew  brighter  and  brighter  towards  the 
perfect  day.  It  is  true,  these  characteristics 
may  also  have  attracted  to  his  standard  the 
bold  and  bad,  who  follow  the  battie  for  spoil — 
but  none  such  were  his  intimates  in  life,  and 
could  only  follow  him  at  a  distance. 

The  subjoined  is  his  portrait  by  Thomas 
Oarlyle,  a  sketcher  not  much  given  to  flattery. 
"  They  go  far  wrong  who  think  that  Knox  was 
a  gloomy,  spasmodic,  shrieking  fanatic.  Not 
at  all.  He  is  one  of  the  solidest  of  men. 
Practical,  cautious,  hopeful,  patient;  a  most 
shrewd,  observing,  quietly  discenung  man. 
In  fact,  he  was  very  much  the  type  of  cha- 
racter we  assign  to  the  Scotch  at  present.  .  .  . 
An  honest-hearted,  brotherly  man ;  brother  to 
the  high,  brother  also  to  the  low :  sincere  in 
his  sympathy  with  both." 

Knox  pretended  not  to  perfection  himself, 
and  no  sane  friend  will  claim  it  for  him ;  but 
if  we  apply  the  old  test  that  "  he  is  most  illus- 
trious who  is  most  useful,"  the  Reformer  will 
not  occupy  a  mean  place  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  his  race.  His  was  a  most  ungracious 
task,  and  he  was  not  insensible  to  its  grievons- 
ness.  He  felt  like  Moses  while  slaying  the 
Egyptian,  and  hoped  his  countrymen  would 
live  to  see  and  ei^oy  the  <'  great  deliverance" 
which  he  was  working  out  for  them.  Lovelier 
men,  in  milder  times,  might  and  would  follow 
and  plant  the  tree  of  healing ;  his  task  was  to 
root  up  the  upas  of  centuries,  and  this  accom- 
plished, he  died. 

«  He  had  a  sore  fight  of  an  existence— wres- 
tling with  popes  and  princes, — ^rowing  as  a  gal- 
ley slave,  wandering  as  an  exile — a  sore  fight 
— ^but  he  won  it.  'Have  you  hope?'  they 
asked  him,  when  he  could  no  longer  speak — ^he 
pointed  upward  with  his  finger  and  so  died. 
His  works  have  not  died — ^the  letter  of  his 
work  dies,  as  of  all  men's ;  but  the  spirit  of  it 
never/**    (Carlyle,  Hero  Worship.) 

All  honour  then  to  his  memory — and  honour 
to  the  lowly  rooftree  that  sheltered  his  ach- 
ing head. 


IHFROHPTU. 


*FAB    ALFH0N8B    Dl    LAMABTIKS. 
A  im  ami  qui  demandalt  un  oodmU  rar  une  moiKm  qit*il  fldMit  bitir. 

Yeux-tu,  sans  rigle  et  sans  iSquerre 

Orienter  la  ruche  H  miel  f 
Ouvre  la  porte  sur  la  terre, 

Et  la  fendtre  sur  le  del. 


And  ipakB  imlo  hli  mui  ;— 
HijrEnglud  li  imiig,  ITlH  i*  rlfht; 


Comfl  dcpwn.  If  janvoBldJoitnej  th«r 
The  unit  Indtan  nld! 


But  UgbllT  Ungtaid  tba  itoal  Blr  ](*n, 

And  UW  oreir  UnghKl  with  him  Iw  ^— 
A  laUoT  to  ch»Dgf>  fftnn  italp  to  iLed, 
I  m*o,  wgia  MBttbing  iwirr 
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All  tbrcrogh  fbe  long,  long  polar  day, 
Tha  jmmilB  weatward  aped; 
And  wheNTor  the  aail  of  8tr  John  waa  Uown 
The  toe  gaye  waj  and  fled. 

Qaye  waj  with  many  a  hollow  groan. 

And  with  many  a  anrlj  roar; 

Bat  it  mnrmored  and  threatened  on  eresy  aide. 

And  oloaed  where  he  sailed  beflvra. 

Hoi  aee  ye  not,  ray  merry  men, 
The  broad  and  open  aeaf 
Bethink  ye  what  the  whaler  aald, 
Think  of  the  little  Indian's  sled  I 
The  sew  langhed  ont  In  glee. 

Sir  John,  Sir  John,  tia  hitter  eoM, 
The  send  driyee  on  the  hreeae, 
The  lee  oomea  looming  ftora  the  nortii. 
The  yery  snnheams 

Bright  summer  goea,  dark  winter 
We  cannot  role  the  year; 
Bat  long  ere  ■ammer's  son  goes  down. 
On  yonder  aea  well  steer. 

The  dripping  leebergs  dipped  and  roae^ 
And  floundered  down  the  gale; 
The  ships  were  staid,  the  yards 
And  ftirled  the  useless  saU. 


were  manned. 


The  summer's  gone,  the  winter's  come^ 
We  sail  not  on  yonder  aea : 
Why  sail  we  not,  Sir  John  VrankUnf 
A  sUent  man  was  he. 


The  summer  goei^  the  winter 
We  eannot  rule  the  year : 
I  ween,  we  eannot  rule  the  wnyiw 
Sir  John,  wherein  we'd  steer. 

The  eruel  Ice  oame  floating  oi^ 

And  dosed  beneath  the  lee, 

Till  the  thickening  waters  dashed  no  more ; 

'Twas  ice  around,  behind,  before— 

MyOodl  there  is  no  seal 

What  think  you  of  the  whaler  now  F 
Wliat  of  the  Baquimauz  ? 
A  sled  were  better  than  a  ship, 
To  oruise  through  ice  and  snow. 

Down  sank  the  balefod  crimson  sun ; 
The  northern-light  came  out, 
And  glared  upon  the  Ice-bound  ships^ 
And  shook  its  spears  about. 

The  snow  came  down,  storm  breeding  storm. 
And  on  the  decks  was  laid; 
Till  the  weary  sailor,  sick  at  hear^ 
Sank  down  beside  his  spade. 

Sir  John,  the  night  Is  Uaok  and  long^ 
The  hissing  wind  is  bleak. 
The  hard,  green  ice  is  strong  as  death  ^— 
I  prithee,  Captain,  speakl 


The  night  is  neither  brlf^t 
The  ainging  breeie  Is  ooldt 
The  lee  is  not  so  strong  as 
The  heart  of  man  Is  bold  I 


norshoi^ 


What  hope  can  aeale  this  kj  wan. 
High  oyer  the  main  flag'Staff? 
Aboye  the  ridges  the  wolf  and  bear 
Look  down  with  a  patient,  settled  stare, 
Look  down  on  us  and  laug^ 


The  summer  went,  the  winter  i 
We  eonld  not  rule  the  year; 
But  summer  will  melt  the  loe  again, 
And  open  a  path  to  the  sunny  main. 
Whereon  our  ships  shall  steer. 

The  winter  went,  the  summer  went. 
The  winter  came  around ; 
But  the  hard,  green  loe  was  strong  as  death. 
And  the  y(rfee  of  hope  aank  to  a  breath. 
Yet  oaught  at  ey«ry  sound. 

Hark  I  heard  you  not  the  mriae  of  guns  I 
And  there,  and  there  again? 
'TIS  smne  uneasy  loeberg's  roar, 
As  he  turns  In  the  ftoaen 


Hurral  hurra  1  the  BsgnlmauT 
Across  the  loe-flelds  steal : 
Qod  giye  them  grace  tor  their  charttyl 
Te  pray  fl>r  the  sUly  seal. 

Sir  John,  where  are  the  Bnglish  fields^ 
And  where  are  the  Knglish  trees^ 
And  where  are  the  little  Bnglish  flowers 
dat  open  in  the  breeiet 

Be  still,  be  stiU,  my  braye  saOorsI 

Ton  shall  aee  the  flelds  again, 

And  smell  the  scent  of  the  opening  flowers^ 

The  gTMS,  and  the  waying  grain. 

Ohl  when  shall  I  see  my  orphan  child? 
My  Mary  waits  fi>r  me. 
Ohl  when  sliall  I  see  my  cdd  mother. 
And  pray  at  her  trembling  knee? 

Be  still,  be  still,  my  braye  sailoni 
Think  not  such  thoni^ts  again. 
But  a  tear  flrose  slowly  <m  his  cheek ; 
He  thought  of  Lady  Jane. 


Ahl  bitter,  bitter  grows  tiie  cold, 
The  loe  grows  more  and  more ; 
More  settled  stare  the  wolf  and 
More  patient  than  befi»re. 


Oh  I  think  you,  good  Sir  John  Franklin, 
We^l  eyer  see  the  land? 
Twas  cruel  to  send  us  here  to  starye. 
Without  a  helping  hand. 

Twas  eruel.  Sir  John,  to  send  us  hera^ 
So  tu  from  help  or  home, 
To  starye  and  fr«ese  on  this  lonely  sea : 
I  ween,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral^ 
Had  rather  send  than  eome. 

Ohl  whether  we  starye  to  death  alone. 
Or  sail  to  our  own  country, 
We  haye  done  what  man  has  neyer 
The  open  ocean  danoed  in  the  sun — 
We  passed  the  Northern  Seat 


THE  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 
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(8m  BngraTing.) 


Ok  the  border  of  the  broad  and  beantiftd 
Potomac,  dae  west  of  the  Capitol  and  south  of 
the  President's  house,  on  a  spot  in  full  view 
for  ten  miles  down  the  riyer,  till  it  sweeps 
round  the  bend  at  Mount  Vernon,  stands  the 
beginning  of  the  giant  structure  that  is  to  be. 

At  a  distance,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  rather 
ungainly  block  of  white  dwelling-houses,  but 
for  the  clear  lines  and  surface  it  presents 
against  the  horison.  On  a  pyramidal  base  of 
dark  stone,  near  twenty  feet  high,  some  five- 
aad-thirty  feet  of  the  marble  obelisk  are 
already  built ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
it  will  be  at  least  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
ground.  Stone  to  the  value  of  five  thousand 
dollars  is  already  prepared  for  use;  and  a 
steam  engine  is  in  working  order  for  hoisting 
it  to  its  resting-place.  So  much  of  the  work 
is  done  and  paid  for,  and  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  were  on  hand  to  commence  operations 
on  the  first  of  April. 

Agents  are  canvassing  the  country  in  every 
direction.    About  a  thousand  dollars  were  re- 
ceived in  one  week;  and  funds  are  coming  in 
pretty  steadily,  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
thousand  a  month.     I  saw  lately  a  handftil 
ttf  golden  eagles,  the  Ohickasaws'  gift  of  two 
hundred  dollars  ''in  testimony  of  their  love  for 
their  great  father."  The  Choctaws  are  to  send 
their  contributions  in  the  shape  of  a  block  of 
stone.    The  several  states  of  the  Union  are 
contributing  their  monumental    blocks  from 
their  own  quarries,  and  probably  not  one  will 
be  unrepresented  in  it.    The  Masons  and  4he 
Odd  Fellows  have  appropriated  each  Order  its 
gift.     About  two  hundred  companies  and  asaO" 
dations  have  offered  their  subscriptions  in 
granite  and  marble,  at  an  average  cost  o^ 
about  fifty  dollars.    Children's  schools  have 
sent  their  offerings  in  little  sums ;  banks  and 
eapitalists  in  larger  ones.    About  half  a  mil- 
lion more  will  be  required  to  fill  out  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  plan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
oorative  appendages  below. 

The  first  project  of  some  such  great  national 
structure  dates  back  as  far  as  1788,  when 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  erect  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  in  the  national 
capital,  wherever  that  might  be.  In  1804,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  again  in  connexion  with 
the   public   teetimonials   of  mourning,  after 


Washington's  death.  But  nothing  was  done 
till  1888,  when  a  <*  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Society"  was  formed  with  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  at  its  head,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  gather  funds.  By  way  of  apportioning 
them  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people, 
subscriptions  were  limited  to  a  dollar ;  it  be- 
ing calculated  that  if  only  a  quarter  of  that 
were  given  by  every  working  man,  it  would  be 
more  than  enough  for  the  most  imposing  monu- 
ment in  the  world.  But  one  dollar  is  so  little 
towards  a  million,  that  to  many  it  seemed  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  some  who  would  have  freely 
given  a  thousand,  refused  and  ridiculed  the  one. 
Then  came  the  <<  crash"  of  1837;  the  propi- 
tious season  went  by;  only  thirty  thousand 
dollars  were  obtained ;  and  the  ambitious  pro- 
ject went  to  sleep. 

It  woke  again  in  1847.  While  it  slept,  its 
seed  had  been  growing,  and  had  now  expanded 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Some  thirty  thou- 
sand more  were  added  by  diligent  endeavours, 
and  it  was  judged  time  to  begin.  The  plan 
adopted  was  one  quite  as  remarkable  for  vast- 
ness  of  outline  as  for  beauty  of  detail ;  and  it 
had  this  special  recommendation,  that  its 
grandest  feature  must  be  completed  first,  and 
may  stand  by  itself  as  long  as  it  is  thought 
desirable.  The  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone,  was  to  be  delivered  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1848 ; 
but  that  day  he  was  dying  in  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Hon.  Speaker  Winthrop  fulfilled  his  office 
on  the  fourth  of  July  following. 

In  judging  of  the  plan  from  the  engraving, 
one  should  translate  it  by  the  aid  of  his  imagi- 
nation into  the  towering  magnitude  it  is  in- 
tended to  have.  As  to  the  Doric  colonnade 
and  the  circular  ''Pantheon"  with  its  Italian 
balustrade,  they  are  merely  representatives 
for  the  present  of  a  part  of  the  architect's 
conception,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  built. 
A  great  deal  of  affliction  and  indignation  in 
respect  of  them,  has  gone  to  waste.  I  will  en- 
deavour first  to  do  justice  to  his  intention,  and 
then  suggest  the  modifications  which  he  him- 
self has  hinted  at,  and  which  the  public  taste 
will  doubtless  demand. 

The  main  thing  in  the  structure  is  an  obelisk, 
fifty-five  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  intended 
to  be  six  hundred  feet  high.   Some  intimations 
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have  been  thrown  out  of  reduoing  it  to  fiye 
hundred ;  but  the  popular  will  should  suffer  no 
abatement.  It  is  not  the  American  temper  to 
retreat !  The  full  altitude  will  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  a  hundred  and  twenty  higher  than 
the  largest  pyramid.  The  plain  shaft  on  such  a 
scale,  will  be  the  noblest  of  monuments.  Its 
beautiful  proportions  are  not  given  in  any  en- 
graying  that  I  have  seen.  From  a  thickness 
of  fifteen  feet,  the  walls  diminish  at  that 
height  to  thirty  inches,  leaving  an  open 
space,  or  well-room,  of  twenty-five  feet  square. 
I  asked  the  architect  one  day  where  he  could 
find  a  capstone  large  enough  to  cover  it.  His 
answer  was,  it  should  be  roofed  with  an  enor- 
mous flat  pyramid  of  glass  i  The  ascent  is  to 
be  by  flights  of  iron  steps  at  the  four  sides, 
far  easier  than  the  diizy  whirl  by  which  one 
rotates  to  the  top  of  the  monuments  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Baltimore.  The  hand-rail,  being 
hollow,  will  serve  as  a  conductor  for  gas ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  prodigious  vertical  oavem 
shall  be  as  light  as  day ! 

What  will  make  it  particularly  interesting 
as  a  national  structure,  is  the  emulous  sending 
in  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  before  spoken  of, 
from  states  and  associations.  Michigan,  we 
hear,  will  send  a  block  of  pure  native  copper. 
Mlnesota  H^s  transmitted  a  slab  of  the  red 
pipestone  whereof  calumets  are  made — a  stone 
held  sacred  among  the  Indians,  both  curious 
and  valuable.  California  has  only  to  follow  it 
up  by  a  block  of  gold  quartz,  of  which  a  whole 
ridge  of  mountains  there  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed. Two  noble  specimens  of  gray  marble 
are  already  on  the  ground  trcfta  Tennessee. 
Arkansas  and  Maine,  have  each  a  block  there 
with  the  unadorned  name  of  the  state.  One 
of  the  purest  white,  bears  the  inscription, 
"The  City  of  Washington  to  its  Founder." 
The  Delaware  stone  has  a  medallion  head  of 
Washington,  three  inches  in  relief,  with  an  in- 
scription of  workmanship  to  correspond.  The 
state  contributions  are  to  be  built  into  con- 
spicuous positions  at  the  landings  of  the  stairs ; 
and,  with  the  others,  will  make  a  decoration 
as  unique  as  beautifiil.  It  will  be  a  running 
inscription  of  five  hundred  feet :  This  it  the 
Contribution  of  a  Continent.  And  withal  there 
is  a  pleasant  contrast  between  this  and  the  old 
monuments  of  Egypt  (which  it  rivals)  in  the 
republican  spirit  which  is  building  and  adorn- 
ing it,  for  not  only  is  it  a  tree  gift,  and  not  the 
task- work  of  a  despot,  but  the  men  who  labour 
on  it  have  given  out  of  their  wages,  some  five, 
and  some  ten  dollars  each  as  their  contribu- 
tion ;  and  several  of  them  something  besides  in 
labour. 

As  to  the  circular  structure — ^which,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  incongruous  architecture,  gires 


such  a  muffled  and  uncomfortable  look  to  the 
engraving — I  have  the  best  reason  to  think 
that  the  architect  himself  is  not  over-partial  to 
it.  It  was  thrown  off  hastily,  simply  to  hint 
at  his  intention ;  and  has  been,  unfortunately, 
reduplicated  and  perpetuated  in  ten  thousand 
indifferent  lithographs,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
total  design,  and  the  obscuring  of  his  idisa. 
An  Egyptian  structure,  with  American  details, 
(representing  the  characteristic  productions  of 
our  continent  in  place  of  the  symbolic  scrawls 
that  cover  the  vast  fabrics  of  Thebes)  seems  to 
be  his  own  preference,  and  is  oertainly  capable 
of  yery  great  richness  and  beauty;  but  for 
purposes  of  mere  explanation,  the  drawing 
given  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

The  intention  of  the  lower  portion,  then,  is 
to  symbolize  the  entire  nation,  as  the  shaft 
above  commemorates  its  model  man.  For  it  is 
a  "National"  as  well  as  a  "Washington"  mo- 
nument. The  plinth  on  which  it  rests  is  a  vast 
crypt,  or  arched  structure,  forming  a  platform 
or  terrace  three  hundred  feet  square,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  Besides  the  needful 
offices,  &c.,  for  the  persons  in  charge,  it  might 
serve  as  a  national  mausoleum  of  the  illustrious 
dead  of  our  country,  and  something  of  the  as- 
sociations might  in  time  be  gathered  about  the 
spot,  which  make  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Santa  Croce  holy  ground.  The  circular  tem- 
ple standing  upon  this  elevated  terrace,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  across,  and  seventy-five 
feet  high.  Spreading  either  way  from  the 
porch  or  vestibule  (surmounted  by  a  colossal 
sculptured  group)  is  a  circular  row  of  Doric 
columns  forty-five  feet  high  and  seyen  or  eight 
in  diameter;  the  scrolls  in  the  entablature 
being  the  escutcheons  of  the  seyeral  States. 
This  colonnade  forms  a  covered  gallery  of  mag- 
nificent dimensions,  adorned  with  eolossal  sta- 
tues of  eminent  men,  say  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration.  Entering  by  a  lofty  portal  (here 
represented  as  something  like  forty  feet  in 
height),  you  come  to  an  interior  gallexy, 
lighted  from  aboye,  and  adapted  for  the  dis- 
play of  banners,  pictures,  and  statnuy  on  the 
largest  scale.  The  entire  circuit  of  this  gal- 
lery would  be  about  five  hundred  feet  Here, 
again,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  be  gathered 
a  mi^estic  assembly  of  our  statesmen,  Oreen- 
ough's  Jove-like  Washington,  perhrps,  pre- 
siding in  the  solemn  council.  The  elevated 
terrace  above,  and  the  apartments  for  yarious 
purposes  that  might  be  formed  in  the  waste 
room  behind  the  Doric  entablature — itself 
twenty-five  feet  high — need  no  detailed  de- 
scription. Above  them  all,  towers  the  great 
Obelisk  to  the  additional  height  of  fiye  hun- 
dred feet 

How  far  the  complex  idea  of  such  a  struc- 
ture as  a  monumental  work  Justifies  so  diver* 
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oiled  a  blending  of  styles  and  shapes,  different 
persons  will  Judge  (tifferently.  By  one  plan 
the  Egyptian  style  is  substituted  Uiroughont ; 
end  by  another,  the  lower  portion  is  left  off 
entirely,  leaving  the  obelisk  to  tower  in  its 
naked  height,  and  providing  only  for  the  need- 
M  offices  in  a  simpler  plinth  or  base.  Before 
the  migestic  shaft  is  finished,  there  will  be  time 
to  decide. 

One  consideration  has  been  stated  by  the 
conunittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
quite  fatal  one  should  think,  to  any  plan  that 
80  hugs  and  obscures  the  lower  portion  of  the 
obelisk.  It  is,  that  no  adequate  conception 
ean  be  given  of  the  magnitude  of  the  monu- 
ment as  a  whole.  To  one  standing  near,  the 
lofty  colonnade  will  almost  hide  the  shaft; 
and  the  only  close  view  of  it  will  be  one  which 
rats  off  a  hundred  feet.  These  hundred  feet, 
of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship  of  all,  will 
be  worse  than  wasted— K>nly  in  the  way.  It  is 
only  by  standing  at  the  base  and  following  up 
the  line  that  almost  loses  itself  in  the  clouds, 
that  one  can  get  the  full  feeling  which  it  is 
meant  to  impress.  To  do  it  in  imagination 
tven  now,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  what  is 
only  begfun,  is  more  impressive,  perhaps,  than 
the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be,  if  thus  carried 
oat  Still,  one  feels  a  sympathy  with  that 
splendid  idea  of  the  grand  gallery,  where 
sculpture,  and  banners,  and  historical  paint- 
ings might  have  a  fitting  exhibition.  Why 
coold  there  not  be  a  terrace  or  platform,  say 
tvo  hundred  feet  square  and  the  height  of  the 
present  beautiful  entrance,  flanked  at  each 


comer  by  a  temple  of  true  Egyptian,  or  if  de- 
sirable embraced  by  it  on  three  sides,  as  a 
hollow  court? 

This  is  one  of  the  points  that  invite  the 
critical  judgment  of  the  whole  nation.  We  aU 
have  an  interest  in  saying  that  the  magnificent 
and  unmatched  shaft  shall  stand  *<in  naked 
majesty"  against  the  open  sky.  And  we  all 
have  an  interest  in  carrying  out  at  least  this 
grand  and  UMxeepHondbU  feature  to  completion. 
It  is  already  one  of  the  rallying  points  of  our 
patriotic  sentiment.  Already  state  after  state 
has  expressed  its  loyalty  by  inscriptions  on  the 
blocks  of  marble  and  granite  to  be  built  into 
its  walls.  ''IndiazLa  knows  no  North,  no 
South,  nothing  but  the  Union."  Delaware, 
''  The  first  to  accept  will  be  the  last  to  desert 
the  Constitution."  Massachusetts  declares 
that  *<  The  Country  is  safe,  while  the  Memory 
of  Washington  is*  Revered."  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maryland,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more,  have  caused  similar  sentiments  to 
be  recorded  on  their  enduring  gifts.  It  is  an 
interesting  thing  to  us  that  it  was  commenced 
and  is  growing  up  side  by  side  and  step  by 
step  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Both 
are  the  property  of  the  Nation,  and  should  be 
watched  with  a  national  and  jealous  regard. 
And  while  one  is  labouring  to  supply  two  of 
our  great  wants,  a  generous  scheme  of  scientific 
operations,  and  a  library  commensurate  with 
the  expanding  culture  of  our  people,  the  other 
will  form  a  triumphal  crown  to  the  splendid 
array  of  public  institutions,  that  are  slowly 
growing  up  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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(Bee  Sngraving.) 


Wbbi  leavee  are  adanoe  in  the  aspen  high, 
Mother  dear,  mother  dear,  then  daooe  I ; 
Ught  ae  a  ftiry's,  my  feet  keep  tune, 
With  bloeeom  and  vine,  to  the  aire  of  June : 
I  bend  to  the  bongha,  the  bonghe  bend  to  me. 
And  mate  hi  the  danoe  ia  the  white  biroh-tree. 

Mother  dear,  mother  dear,  fkr  o'er  the  sea, 

Watch  how  the  wayes  oome  dancing  to  me; 

The  small  boat  hops  to  the  top  of  eaeh  crest, 

1^  happj  ibr  langnor,  too  h^py  Jbr  rest; 

Ah  what  do  yon  think,  mother  dear,  they  would  saj, 

Sbonld  I  Join  awhile  in  their  firolio  today  t 

A  nod  and  a  smile,  and  away  she  flew 

lb  the  woods  she  loved  and  the  waters  blue; 

But  the  mother  sighed,  with  a  thought  between 


A  hope  and  a  ftar,  for  that  cheek'f  soft  sheen 
Told  her  heart  that  too  soon  the^Jrorld  would  daim 
The  joy,  now  her  sweetest  of  Joys  to  name.  , 

And  a  Tision  rose  of  those  happy  feet 
Dancing  now  o'er  the  moaa-turf  fleet. 
Stepping  to  measure,  and  taught  the  rule 
Of  studied  grace  in  a  human  school — 
Till  she  wept  for  the  change  which  eren  youth 
Might  bring  o'er  that  spirit  of  stainless  truth. 

But  Heayen  will  guard  what  our  lore  now  rears 
With  such  troubled  rapture,  sudi  hopefhl  tears; 
The  honey  lies  deep  in  its  ftagrant  oells, 
And  the  dew  lies  firesh  in  the  lily's  bells. 
When  the  sun  flrom  a  thousand  hills  has  dried 
The  radiant  drops  by  his  glance  of  pride. 


THE  PROPHET'S  CHASTENING. 


BT    MABT    TOUHO. 


Tbo  word  of  the  Lord  came  onto  me,  saying;  Son  of  man,  behold,  I  take  away  from  thee  the  derire  of  thine  eyee 
with  a  etroke:  yet  neither  ebalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  ran  down,  forbear  to  cry,  make  no 
mourning  for  the  dead,  bind  the  Ure  of  thine  liead  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  ffeet,  and  oorer  not  thy 
tips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men. 

So  I  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning:  and  at  eyen  my  wife  died;  and  I  did  in  tlw  motniag  as  I 
manded. — EitiCKin.  zziy.  15-18. 


Thk  loneliest  rirer  of  Chaldea  lay 
Beneath  the  hushing  twilight    Its  low  tone 
Of  rippling  waters  by  the  sedgy  shore 
Reached  not  the  arches  of  its  clustering  palms, 
Nor  stirred  the  Toioeless,  brooding  mystery  where 
Knelt  captive  Judah's  prophet.    Since  high  noon 
He  had  bowed  lowly  thus,  but  the  damp  brow, 
Half  hid  in  the  dark  mantle's  fold,  bore  not 
On  its  pale  loftiness  the  radiant  calm 
That  told  of  high  communings — and  yet  God 
Had  met  and  spoken  with  him. 

Grief  and  care 
Had  been  the  stern  companions  of  each  step 
Through  all  the  prophet's  life-path.    He  had  turned, 
With  the  sick  weariness  of  a  pure  heart, 
From  haunts  of  Ibul  idolatry,  and  when, 
Soul-thrilled  with  trembling  earnestness  and  awe. 
He  told  the  fearfulness  of  coming  wrath. 
Had  seen  it  disregarded.    Through  long  days 
And  nights,  with  the  hare  earth  and  silent  heaTen, 
He  had  kept  painAil  vigil,  his  deep  heart 
Mysteriously  wrung  with  guilt  not  his; 
And  yet  those  lips  which  lie  not  had  decreed 
A  now,  deep  suffsring  to  him.    The  sole  chord 
Unswept  of  pain's  harsh  fingers,  must  awake — 
That  chord  which  in  the  depth  of  human  breasts, 
Though  hung  in  loneliness  on  moiuning  willow, 
Or  with  relentless  hand  strained  to  a  task 
Of  other  themes,  still  in  rich  undertone 
Will  breathe  its  burden  out  of  human  love. 

There  was  a  creature  with  an  angel  brow 
And  soft,  dark,  floating  tresses,  who  had  dwelt 
Within  the  prophet's  home.    There  was  a  hand, 
Fair  as  the  gleaming  ivory  of  Tyre, 
Whose  light,  caressing  touch  fiuled  not  to  smooth 
The  deep  lines  from  his  forehead,  and  could  woo 
His  spirit  oft  from  its  dread  tension  back 
To  gentlest  Joy.— Oh  I  beautiful  she  was, 
And  bright,  and  young,  and  her  rich  maiden  heart 
And  peerless  beauty,  all,  were  freely  given 
To  the  stem  prophet    Nought  to  her  were  locks 
Of  sliining  darkness,  and  the  pomegranate  bloom 
On  yonttiful  cheeks^  when  he  stood  calmly  up^ 
And  to  the  high  commission  sealed  in  light — 
In  Heaven's  own  kindling  glory  on  his  ftt>nt — 
Strong  rebel  hearts  that  yielded  not  would  stoop; 
And  if  at  times  an  awe  almost  too  deep 
Game  o'er  her  love,  she  thought  of  other  hours 
When  he,  so  ndaed  above  humanity. 
So  clothed  in  miOwty  by  God's  own  hand, 
In  very  human  weariness  would  seek 
An  humhler  ministry.    She  was  the  link, 
The  one  pure,  priceless  link,  through  which  he  felt 
Sweet  drawings  of  a  human  brotherhood ; 
Tet  ihe,  far  Israel's  sake,  must  die. 

No  rest 


Came  to  the  prophet's  pillow,  and  the  hum 

Of  busy  crowds  brought  no  Ibrgetftalness, 

For  the  mysterious  power  that  dwelt  within 

Ceased  not  its  boding  whiapeis  to  his  heart 

He  sought  the  place  of  prayer,  but  as  he  knelt. 

Sudden  and  swift  as  comes  the  lightning's  flash. 

Over  his  spirit  came  a  consciousness 

That  the  rich  joy  wliich  bound  him  at  hsr  slda — 

His  bosom's  dove— bore  in  Heaven's  sovereign  ciya 

The  dark  seal  of  idolatry. 

To  earUi  in  dread  humiliation  bent 

Was  that  majestic  brow,  fktnn  whidi  had  shone 

So  oft  inspiring  Godhead ;  but  no  words 

Of  lowly,  sad  confession  had  found  way, 

Ere  the  still  vdce  of  all  unearthly  peace 

Told  o'er  Uie  troubled  waters  of  his  grief 

That  the  one  error  of  a  chastened  heart 

Had  found  forgiveness.    Once  again  ha  raised 

Beseeching  hands  to  Heaven,  and  would  have  asked 

That  He  who  had  forgiven,  yet  would  tpare; 

But  then  no  utterance  came.    He  knew  the  cap 

Ifight  not  pass  fit»n  his  Ups;  and  still  he  knelt, 

Hour  after  hour,  with  his  full  aching  heart 

Of  sorrow  bared  before  the  Bterdftd. 

The  glassy  stream  rolled  on.    Sofl^  starry  light 

Stole  through  the  breathless  palm-boughs,  aad  white 

flowers 
Looked  up  with  dewy  eyes.    With  one  brief  pn^er 
For  strength  that  might  not  hU,  the  prophet  rose 
And  sought  his  home. 

The  iron  lamp  hung  low, 
And  wrought  on  the  stone  floor  in  ebon  shade 
Its  semblance ;  but  a  dear,  calm  radiance  fell 
Where,  on  a  low,  white  conch,  lay  droopingly 
A  feir  and  silent  form.    Beside  that  ooudi 
Stood  one  with  dark  robes,  and  tl^t-folded  anns^ 
And  stern,  still  breast— Jehovah's  prophet  looked 
Upon  his  dead.    Her  cold,  transparent  cheek 
Had  scarce  a  ftinter  tint  of  the  pale  rose 
Than  it  had  worn  before^  and  the  hushed  lips 
Had  their  own  serious  sweetness  in  each  curve: 
Tet  hovering  where  the  fringed,  pure  eyelids  laj 
Too  strangely  still,  was  a  soft  moumftilness 
Which  seemed  to  plead  for  but  one  tear.    And  he 
Who  was  to  desolate  must  look  on  her. 
Remembering  all  her  swerveless  truth,  her  ealn, 
Deep,  holy  love,  and  then  turn  bs^k  the  tide 
Of  swelling  tenderness  on  his  own  heart ; 
And  that  heart  might  not  break,  but  bear  its  hnrdMU 
With  a  Arm  footstep  and  uplifted  brow 
He  must  go  forth,  and,  binding  on  white  mbe 
And  priestly  mitre,  meet  the  gate  of  men 
As  he  was  wont    'Twas  done :  and  as  the  throng 
(lathered  around,  with  eloquence  well  taught 
By  the  deep  spell  of  inward  agony, 
Eto  spake  what  God  wimmaiMied. 


LIFE  IN  THE  NORTH. 


BT  FBIDBBIKA  BBBXBB. 
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BT  MABT  HOWITT. 
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Tomro  and  ligorciuB  shoots  are  riobly  germi- 
BAtiiig  »t  the  present  moment  In  the  literature 
of  Denmark^  in  its  poetry,  as  well  as  in  its 
prose.  Love  to  the  fatherland,  and  to  that 
which  is  peculiar  in  its  scenery  and  in  the  life  of 
its  people,  is  the  chief  character  of  these.  This 
lore  is  felt  in  Stein  Steinsen  Blicher's  Tiyid  de- 
Bcription  of  the  grand  scenery  of  Jutland,  and  the 
present  life  there.  And  the  Every-day  Stories 
published  by  J.  L.  Heiberg,  in  which  the  hand 
of  a  woman  is  uniyersally  recognised,  and 
which  delineate  the  life  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Denmark  with  equal  cordiality  and  humour, 
hsTe  been  favourites  through  the  whole  of 
ScandinaYia.  Fresh  and  yigorous,  it  is  a  plant 
which  springs  up  from  the  life  of  the  people  in 
the  North. 

In  other  branches  of  art  this  new  life  has  also 
reTealed  itself.  Contemporaneously  with  Oeh- 
lenschlager  appeared  Thobwaldsbn,  a  poet  in 
sculpture,  and  through  him  a  vast  wealth  of 
works  of  plastic  art,  the  admiration  of  our 
time.  Thorwaldsen  in  form  adhered  to  the  an- 
tique, but  in  viyidness  of  expression,  in  fresh- 
ness, in  youthful  naivete,  he  is  the  child  of  the 
"green  islands,"  he  is  the  son  of  Dana.  This 
great  artist  was  one  of  the  fortunate  of  earth. 
His  life  was  a  continued  glad  creation;  he 
lived  acknowledged  and  honoured  in  his  own 
time  and  by  his  own  country,  and  died,  shortly 
after  the  day  of  his  public  triumph,  without 
sickness  or  the  pains  of  death — died,  or  rather 
feu  asleep,  whilst  listening  to  beautiful  music 
in  the  temple .  of  Thalia,  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  admirers. 

The  Danish  people,  in  Thorwaldsen's  Mu- 
seum, have  raised  to  him  a  monument  as  ho- 
nourable to  the  artist  as  to  the  people,  who  thus 
know  how  to  value  their  own  great  men,  and 
who  now,  in  the  monument  which  is  placed 
above  his  grave,  possess  a  living  fountain  for 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  art,  and  for  new 
inspiration.  We  are  amazed  when  we  behold 
the  riches  of  the  works  produced  by  the  hand 
of  this  master;  the  wealth  of  conception,  of 
expression,  of  his  many-sided  comprehension 
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of  the  ideals  of  life.  Thorwaldsen  was  a  giant 
in  plastic  art;  an  intellectual  Titan,  who 
merely  wanted  one  thing  to  conquer  heaven — 
the  knowledge  of  the  highest  ideal,  of  the  mb- 
Umett  beauty — the  strength,  the  love,  the  sorrow 
and  the  joy  of  Christendom.  In  the  centre  of 
Thorwaldsen's  Museum  is  Thorwaldsen's  grave, 
covered  with  fresh,  blooming  roses — ^here  em- 
blems without  flattery. 

Jbbioho  and  Bissbn  are  the  greatest  of  Den- 
mark's living  sculptors,  both  of  them  men  of 
strong  and  original  powers.  The  former  of 
these  has  shown  by  his  *'  Christ,"  his  *<  Angel 
of  the  Besurrection,"  and  his  groups  of  **  Adam 
and  Eve,"  his  deep  feeling  for  the  deepest  sen- 
timent of  life.  The  latter  has  begun  to  repre- 
sent in  marble  the  gods  and  the  heroes  of  the 
northern  mythology,  and  in  so  doing  has  opened 
to  plastic  art  a  new  career. 

Denmark  has  in  painting  a  young  and  pro- 
mising school  of  artists,  who,  whilst  they  con- 
fine themselves  faithfully  to  nature,  and  seek 
for  truth  in  its  beauty,  still  more  seek  for  these 
in  their  native  land,  and  represent  it  in  their 
pictures.  Thus,  of  historical  painters,  Mabt 
STBAMD,  SmoMSBN,  and  SoNNB ;  of  painters  of 
genre  pictures,  Sohlbisnbb  and  Monnibb;  of 
sea-painters,  Mblbt  and  Lobbm sen  ;  of  land- 
scape, Skoooaabd,  Ebibskow,  and  Bump;  of 
flower  painters,  Jbnbbn  and  Ottbnsbn,  and  of 
portrait  painters,  Gabtnbb,  Soh vtz,  and  others. 
Amidst  this  group  of  Danish  artists  there  has 
lately  appeared  one— neither  Danish  nor  north- 
em,  but  whom  Denmark  ought  henceforth  to 
reckon  among  her  own — ^with  all  the  glowing 
energy  of  colouring,  of  expression  and  eye  pecu- 
liar to  the  South,  and  with  faults  and  merits 
which  belong  to  genius.  It  is  a  woman  rich  in 
genius,  a  daughter  of  Poland,  and  now  the  wife 
of  a  Danish  artist.  It  is  Elizabeth  Baumab, 
now  Mrs.  Jbbicho,  who  has  recalled  in  Denmark 
the  memory  of  the  pencil  of  Bubens,  of  his 
fire,  and  his  creative  life. 

In  music  Habtmab,  Bono,  and  Gadb,  have 
caused  tones  to  sound  which  never  before 
were  heard  in  scientific  music,  tones  and 
melodies  formerly  heard  only  in  the  northern 
war-ballads  and  the  songs  of  the  people,  but 
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in  which  the  northern  genius  reveals  that  deep 
feeling,  that  earnestness,  and  that  ferrenoy, 
that  peculiar  tone  of  gladness  or  of  sorrow 
which  belongs  to  its  peculiar  life,  and  which 
erery  heart  in  the  North  recognises  as  the 
innermost  tone  and  voice  of  its  own  being. 
The  most  tender  melancholy  and  the  boldest 
strength  here  meet  in  harmonious  conjunction. 
There  is  "a  voice  that  calls  aloud"  in  this 
voice, — a  voice  of  sublime  longing,  and  of  pro- 
phetic consolation. 

Whilst  the  genius  of  art  has  thus  spread 
forth  its  wings,  that  of  science  is  not  behind- 
hand. The  mother  tongue,  the  first  common 
mark  of  a  people,  through  the  labours  of  the 
great  philologist,  Rask,  and  of  Malbeck,  the 
author  of  the  Danish  Dictionary,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  Danish  historic  literature, 
has  freed  itself  from  the  fetters  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  the  tongue  of  Nomina,  in  its  primi- 
tive beauty,  has  drawn  nearer  to  each  other 
the  hitherto  separated  classes  of  the  people  by 
means  of  that  mother  tongue  which  has  become 
universally  popular  through  the  poets.* 

Like  twin  stars  in  the  heaven  of  science 
appeared,  as  thinkers  and  writers,  the  two 
brothers  Oersted ; — A.  8.  Oersted,  the  lawyer, 
penetrating  with  all  the  power  of  a  methodical 
mind  into  the  legislation  of  Denmark,  recasting 
it,  and  establishing  the  state  on  a  religious 
basis ;  the  natural  philsopher,  H.  C.  Oersted, 
discovering  hitherto  unknown  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  erecting  the  physical  world  on  the 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  —  "the  movable 
upon  the  immovable."  His  great  discovery 
in  the  year  1820,  of  electro-magnetism,  or  of 
the  law  of  sympathetic  power  between  elec- 
trified bodies  and  the  magnet,  which  caused  his 
name  and  that  of  his  native  land  to  resound 
through  the  whole  learned  world,  has,  of  late 
years,  given  birth  to  the  electric  telegraph,  by 
whose  wires  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  the 
affairs  of  commerce  fly  ftrom  country  to  country, 
from  city  to  city,  from  mind  to  mind.  His 
small,  but  from  its  contents  great,  work  on 
**  Kund$hab9'evneni  vaseM-enhet  i  det  hde  vtrl- 
dma-aUt"^  which  may,  perhaps,  be  translated 
in  *'  The  Identity  of  the  Perceptive  Faculty  in  the 
whole  universe,"  is  one  of  the  seeds  of  thought 
which  genius  sows  for  the  nourishment  of  cen- 
turies. This  work,  with  its  severe  logic,  its  bold 


*  About  tlM  nme  time  ftttontion  hat  iigaiii  turned  to 
the  traMures  of  loeUndlo  Utenture.  Former  lUTeetiga- 
tioiu  toquirad  a  higher  national  importanoe  through  the 
labours  of  Hnn,  Hagnuaen,  and  Rafti,  and  those  of  later 
tiine%  by  means  of  those  sealons  colleetors,  Thomson  and 
N.  M.  Peterson,  the  translator  and  eommentator  of  the 
leslandie  Sagas. 

t  Which  was  deliyered  by  him  at  Keil,  at  the  sdentiile 
meeting  there  in  1844,  and  published  in  Germany  frma 
this  oral  delivery  under  the  title,  **  Uiher  die  Wetentein- 
k&U  det  ErheMMtivermogmt  im  ganam  Wdt-cO.** 


trains  of  thought,  and  its  grand  views  of  the 
universe — this  work,  which  casts  new  light  on 
I  the  light  of  the  stars,  which  draws  the  whole 
I  starry  firmament  nearer  to  the  human  heart, 
I  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  there  is  no- 
thing discoverable  in  the  whole  visible  creation 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  human  reason,  and 
to  the  laws  which  are  required  and  ordained 
for  this  earth,  and  which  clearly  makes  out 
that  the  human  being  is  a  central  thought  in 
the  universe— this  work  ought  to  be  unknown 
neither  to  the  true  thinker  nor  to  any  true 
poetic  mind. 

Oersted,  the  lawyer  and  late  minister,  has, 
during  the  political  disturbances  of  the  last  years 
in  Denmark,  become  somewhat  in  opposition  to 
the  people,  whose  universally  beloved  leader 
he  had  so  long  been.  He  has  experienced  con- 
tradiction and  hostility ;  he  has  been  misunder- 
stood ;  he  has  suffered  iigustice.  Well  to  him ! 
He  has  thus  fiiUy  consummated  a  great  life ; 
for  no  great  life  is  consummated  without  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  misconception,  without  some 
portion  of  the  martyr's  lot  The  great  thing 
is  to  pass  through  all  this  and  still  to  preserve 
love,  and  still  to  preserve  hope.  To  do  this 
is  the  glory  of  a  human  life.  Nobilify  and  stead- 
fastness of  character  are,  however  opinions 
may  differ,  the  rock  against  which  the  stormy 
billows  break,  which  stands  firm  in  silent 
grandeur,  only  becoming  the  more  brilliant 
when  the  waters  have  withdrawn,  when  the 
billows  are  lulled,  when  the  strife  of  the  day  is 
over.  And  the  day  of  acknowledgment  already 
dawns  over  the  noble  statesman,  in  the  words 
which  were  addressed  to  him  in  the  name  of 
the  states  by  one  of  his  noble  opponents,  at 
the  closing  session  at  Roeskilde, — "As  we 
thanked  him  when  he  stood  forward  to  oppose 
our  views,  and  led  us  either  to  abandon  them 
or  to  support  them  more  steadfastly,  so  will  he 
live  continually  in  our  remembrance  as  one  of 
life's  most  beautiful  minds,  whose  gigantic  in* 
tellectual  powers  are  still  exceeded  by  his  ami- 
able character." 

The  life  of  Oersted  the  naturalist,  appears  to 
pass  on  in  a  joyous  light  Rich  in  his  "light- 
joy,"  in  science,  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  its  harmonies  and  its  re- 
sponses, he  still,  youthful  and  fervent  in  his 
old  age,  endeavours  daily  to  extend  this  joy 
over  larger  circles — ^to  the  young,  to  the  un- 
learned, to  women,  to  the  people  who  labour  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  is  aided  to  do  so 
by  his  extraordinary  skill  in  expressing  himself 
clearly  and  intelligibly — ^in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  popularly. 

And  if  many  did  as  he,  if  all  the  wealthy 
in  light  and  in  joy  wished  and  worked  in  his 
spirit,  how  much  of  that  which  is  dark  and 
threatening  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  present 
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time  would  Tanish!  No,  we  do  not  deoeiye 
ouraeWes,  and  the  experience  of  oar  own  life 
strengthens  this  belief,  that  in  the  essential 
movement  which  agitates  the  age,  there  is,  be- 
yond its  dark  shadows,  a  secret  longing  for  light ; 
there  is  a  thirsting  for  a  finer,  a  more  beautiful 
existence  in  thought,  in  feeling;  for  a  nobler 
enjoyment  in  the  proper  light-Ufe  of  humanity. 

The  flowers  and  the  trees  press  forwards 
towards  the  light ;  the  birds  sing  to  the  light, 
and  all  nature  longs  for  the  life  of  light. 
"  Light  1  more  light !"  is  often  the  last  word  of 
the  dying  human  being,  and  the  most  fortunate 
among  the  living  has  no  higher  name  for  his 
happiness  than  *<  light-joy."  And  they  who 
sit  in  darkness,  should  not  they  follow  the 
inborn  impulse  of  all  existence?  Yes,  they 
will  long,  they  will  struggle ;  they  will  through 
night  and  day,  through  evil  and  through  good, 
seek  their  way  to  the  light,  until  the  Creator's 
"Let  there  be  light!"  shall  have  penetrated 
the  world,  and  shall  have  filled  every  depth 
and  every  soul  with  the  bright  joy  of  existence. 

Bnt  over  those,  who  in  the  love  of  their 
human  brethren,  in  the  divine  impulse  of 
communication,  go  forth  to  their  less-favoured 
fellow-beings  to  labour  for  them  to  that  pur- 
pose, over  them  rests  the  blessing  of  the  light ! 

Whilst  H.  C.  Oersted  from  his  litUe  island  pro- 
claims the  laws  which  regulate  the  whole  uni- 
▼erse,  his  disciple  Forchhammeb,  penetrating 
into  the  peculiar  stratificadon  of  this  island, 
has  thrown  new  light  on  geology,  and  has 
opened  the  pathway  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
tiie  earth's  history.  And  the  young  Waabsac, 
searching  into  the  depths  of  the  graves,  has 
compelled  long-slumbering  races,  through  the 
symbolic  language,  which  he  knows  how  to 
interpret,  to  bear  a  clearer  testimony  than 
hitherto,  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  North, 
to  their  culture  and  their  connexion  with  other 
nations. 

Professor  Schouw,  at  the  same  time  the 
favoarite  interpreter  of  the  language  of  the 
vegetable  world,  and  one  of  the  noblest  spirits 
of  the  political  life  of  the  present  day,  has, 
especially  in  his  geography  of  plants,  and  his 
researches  into  the  relative  climates  of  the 
world,  produced  works  of  great  value  and  in- 
terest For  the  rest,  almost  every  branch  of 
nataral  science  has  in  Denmark  its  young,  pro- 
mising worshippers. 

To  the  group  of  naturalists  belongs  that  of  the 
Danish  physicians  which  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Europe.  Mighty  foreign  monarchs  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  Danish  physicians.  Baho, 
Tana,  and  Stsin  are  names  which  resound 
with  gratitude  and  praise,  as  well  abroad, 
fts  in  Denmark. 


Philosophy  has  only  of  late  opened  Its  eye 
in  the  North,  but  when  it  has  done  so,  it  is 
with  a  glance  peculiar  to  the  North.  That 
glance  penetrates  to  the  central  region  of  life ; 
to  the  depths,  to  the  heights;  it  seizes  upon 
the  organic  centre,  and  makes  it  its  point  of 
vision  for  the  survey  of  the  world.  Ttcbb 
RoTHK,  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  first  philo- 
sopher in  Denmark.  His  work  on  the  Effects 
of  Christianity  on  the  nations,  shows  a  pro- 
found mind  and  great  historical  penetration. 

But  the  philosophical  spirit  has  its  new-birth 
in  Denmark,  with  Gh.  F.  Sibbbrn.  Sibbern  in  his 
youth  was  possessed  by  an  excessive  sensibility. 
He  passed  through  every  kind  of  suffering  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible ;  through 
every  shade  of  its  most  violent  pangs  to  its 
most  subtle  nervous  pains.     In  **  The  Posthu- 
mous Letters  of  Gabriel"  he  has  preserved  to  the 
world  the  remembrance  of  this  period.   But  the 
new  Werter  was  not  overcome  by  his  sorrows. 
He  overcame  them  by  a  union  with  the  higher 
powers  of  life,  and  thus  his  sorrows  became 
the  wings  which  bore  him  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  his  own  being.     During  his  solitary 
wanderings  into  wood  and  meadow,  he  turned 
the  eye  of  contemplation  down  into  his  own 
breast.    He  now  placed  before  himself  the  old 
rule,  *<  Enow  thyself,"  as  the  point  from  which 
his  new  intellectual  life  should  begin.     His 
feelings    grew   into    thoughts;    his    thoughts 
became  systematiied,  and  these  produced  his 
excellent   work,   **  Psychological    Pathology," 
the  fruit  of  a  large  and  warm  heart  as  well  as 
a  strong  logical  brain ;  a  mine  of  deep,  inspired 
observation  conceived  in  the  noblest  philosophy 
of  life.     Sibbem's  philosophy  is  a  philosophy 
of   life,   the  ground    of   which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  people  of  the  North.     It  is 
not  the  abstractions  of  Fichte,  removed  from 
the  actual  by  a  proud  intellectual  life  which 
triumphs  over  pain,  over  combat,  over  weak- 
ness and  sorrow,  over  all  the  struggling  consti- 
tution of  humanity.    It  is  not  that  of  Hegel,*  a 
sublimating  of  existence  into  thought  and  under^ 
Mtandmff,  as  being  the  only  real,  and  in  conse- 
quence giving  a  somewhat  depreciating  view  of 
Uie  life  of  the  heart  and  of  feeling.   No !   It  is  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  embraces  with  love  and 
power  the  whole  of  life ;  life  in  all  its  greatness ; 
its  littleness ;  its  sweetness ;  its  bitterness ;  in 
a  word,  in  all  its  truth.     It  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  regards  combat  as  the  condition  and 
the  glory  of  life ;  which  considers  suffering  and 
sorrow  as  the  purifying  flames  out  of  which 

*  The  (wrvioe  rendered  to  the  world  l^  the  great  Ger- 
man phlloeophera  ie  not  leieened  fbr  that  they  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  oentrora  of  exfstenoe.  They  have 
prepared  the  way.  They  had  their  time  and  their  minion. 
The  time  of  the  Seaadlnaviaa  tldnken  is  eomel 
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the  PhoBniz  of  life  supplies  itself  anew  with 
stronger,  with  more  beaatifnl  wings. 

Thus  has  the  philosophical  oonsoiousness  of 
the  North  adopted  the  primitire  understanding 
of  life  peculiar  to  the  North,  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  myth  of  the  life  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  in  Valhalla,  in  which  eyery  day  is 
a  combat,  bat  combat  a  sport,  and  every  night 
a  feast  of  victory. 

<<The  Letters  of  Gabriel,*'  have  the  same 
relationship  to  Sibbem's  Pathology  that  the 
flower  has  to  the  froit.  And  he  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  these  works 
cannot  but  wish  that  he  would  continue  the 
Letters  of  Gabriel,  and  show  us  in  a  complete 
biography  how  suffering  and  combat  may 
produce  fruit  in  life  and  in  science ;  how  the 
noble  enthusiast  may  become  a  wise  man ;  how 
the  suffering  youth  may  change  into  the  most 
happy  and  amiable  of  old  men. 

But  it  is  not  Sibbem  alone— it  is  all  the  great 
minds  of  Denmark  at  the  time  who  pay  homage 
to  this  philosophy  of  life.  And  if  you  inquire 
of  this  from  those  young  men  with  silvery  locks, 
Mynster,  Grundtvig,  the  brothers  Oersted,  Sib- 
bem, Ingemann,  all  so  different  in  minds,  in 
science  and  in  genius,  you  would  hear  them 
all  acknowledge  the  same  views  of  life ;  hear 
them  all  express  words  which  make  it  a  plea- 
sure to  live — ^nay  even  to  suffer.  You  will 
perceive  in  them  that  the  race  of  "  Yenglinger'' 
is  not  extinct — ^that  it  lives  still  on  in  the  North. 

The  theologian  philosopher,  H.  Mabtbnsbh, 
is  in  eminent  meaning  a  spiritual  sower.  Young 
yet,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  mental  powers,  he 
scatters  around  him  through  his  living  word, 
and  through  his  philosophical  writings,  (highly 
prised  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Denmark,)  the  seeds  of  a  new  development  of 
religious  life  in  the  church  and  in.  science,  and 
this  through  a  profounder  understanding  of  its 
being,  through  the  explication  of  the  life  of  faith 
by  the  life  of  reason,  through  the  union  of  the 
deep  feeling  with  the  logical  intellect.  In  his 
"  Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine," which  is  shortly  expected  from  the  press, 
a  full  statement  of  his  views  is  looked  for.  By 
what  is  known  of  these  views,  from  the  works  he 
has  already  published,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
lead  to  a  new  birth  in  the  life  of  the  Church, 
in  gpreat  and  in  small,  in  the  state  and  in  the 
solitary  heart.  The  extraordinary  clearness 
and  distinctness  with  which  this  richly-gifted 
mind  can  set  forth  in  words  the  most  profound 
speculative  philosophy,  together  with  his  in- 
teresting and  genial  mode  of  expression,  make 
him  a  popular  writer.  In  his  Systematic 
Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine  we  expect  to 
find  a  work  not  al6ne  for  the  learned.  It  is 
high   time  that   theology  is  made  popular. 


Osr  Lord  made  himself  so  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

Whilst  Martensen  with  his  wealth  of  genius 
casts  from  his  central  position  light  upon  every 
sphere  of  existence,  upon  all  the  phenomena 
of  life,  SoBSN  KiEBKBQAABP  stauds  like  an- 
other Simon  Stylites  upon  his  solitary  eolumn, 
with  his  eye  unchangeably  fixed   upon  one 
point.    Upon  this  he  places  his  ndoroeeope 
and  examines  its  minutest  atoms ;  senitinixes 
its  most  fleeting  movements;    its  innermost 
changes ;  upon  this  he  lectures,  upon  this  he 
writes,    again    and   again,  infinite   volumes. 
Everything  exists  for  him  in  this  one  point. 
But  this  point  is — ^the  human  heart ;  and  as  he 
ever  reflects  this  changing  heart  in  the  eternal, 
unchangeable,  in  that  <*  which  beeame  flesh  and 
dwelt  amongst   us,*'  and  as   he  amidst  his 
wearisome  logical  wanderings  often  says  divine 
things,  he  has  found  in  the  gay,  lively  Copen- 
hagen not  a  small  public,  and  that  principally 
of  ladies.     The  philosophy  of  the  heart  must 
be  near  to  them.     Of  the  philosopher  who 
treats  on  this  subject,  people  say  good  and 
bad,  and — ^wonderful  things.    Solitary  lives  he 
who  wrote  for  <*the  solitary,***  inaooessible 
and  in  fact  known  by  no  one.    During  the  day, 
he  may  be  seen  passing  np  and  down  the 
most  crowded  streets  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throng,  and  by  night  light  is 
seen  to  shine  within  his  solitary  house.     Rich, 
independent,   he  appears  to  be  rather   of  a 
jaundiced  and   irritable    temper,   which   will 
quarrel  with  the  sun  if  it  shines  otherwise 
than  as  he  wished.     For  the  rest,   in  him 
is  seen  something  of  that  metamorphosis  of 
which  he  likes  to  write,  which  he  has  expe* 
rienced  in  himself,  and  which  has  led  him  from 
a  sceptical  waverer,  through  sorrow  and  trem- 
bling *'to  the  hill  of  light  from  which  he  now 
expatiates  with  inexhaustible  power  upon  "  the 
gospel  of  suffering,**  upon  <*  deeds  of  love,** 
and   *<the  inner  mysteries  of  life.**      Soren 
Kierkegaard  belongs  to  those  few,  introverted 
characters,  who  have  been  met  with  from  the 
remotest  times  in  the  North,  though  oftener  ii\ 
Sweden  than  in  Denmark,  and  it  is  to  his 
kindred  spirits  that  he  talks  about  the  Bphinx 
in  the  human  breast ;  that  silent,  enigmatical, 
above  all,  mighty  heart. 

From  the  problem  of  the  inner  life  we  will 
now  pass  to  the  outer,  to  that  which  the  great 
struggle  of  the  day  is  endeavouring  to  solve. 
There  appears  to  be  a  gulf  between  these,  but 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  such,  and  we  will  cast 
some  light  upon  that. 

In  political  development  the  Scandinavian 
North  does  not  stand  behind,  but  rather  takes 


•  «To  the  Bolitary  souIb"  la  the  only  dedicatton.  which 
86raii  Kierkegaard  prefixed  to  hU  « Inatmotive  TtJea." 
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precedence  of  the  lively  South.  The  freedom  of 
(he  people  b  an  old  idea  up  in  the  North.  Its 
Bovereignty  waa  first  acknowledged  in  Sweden, 
later  in  Norway,  latest  in  Denmark,  bat  there 
it  is  now  most  supreme.  The  political  evolution 
which,  without  revolution,  has  lately  occurred 
in  Denmark,  and  which  has  changed  the  go- 
vernment from  an  absolute  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy  based  on  democratic  principles,  has, 
nevertheless,  roots  which  strike  back  into 
remote  times.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
absolute  monarch,  Frederick  the  Third,  com- 
menced the  enfranchisement  of  the  people, 
which,  continued  by  Frederick  the  Sixth,  was 
oompleted  under  tiie  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Seventh.  This  was  accomplished  unanimously 
by  king  and  people,  in  a  moment  of  great  out- 
ward danger,  when  the  country  was  attacked 
by  a  powerfal  enemy.  Then  did  king  and 
people  join  together  and  stand  as  one  man, 
ready  to  offer  up  goods  and  life  for  the  common 
fatherland — for  the  right  and  honour  of  Den- 
mark. This  great  movement,  which  still  swells 
in  the  heart  of  the  people,  has  given  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  highest  moral  and  political  de- 
velopment, and  a  new  strength  to  monarchy  in 
the  North. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  has  called  forth  even 
here  some  of  those  darker  phenomena  which 
have  gloomed  and  retarded  the  advance  of 
freedom  in  other  countries.  The  strife  between 
gods  and  giants  still  goes  forward  in  this  day. 
Which  shall  become  the  conqueror  ? 

We  look  back  with  hope  to  the  oldest  history 
of  the  North,  to  that  prophecy  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  appearance  of  the  first 
setUers  in  the  North  under  the  peaceful  gui- 
dance of  Asama,  and  to  the  voluntary  homage 
paid  by  the  people  to  their  superior  wisdom. 

We  look  upon  the  great  rising  middle  class 
which  daily  grows  in  the  North  by  additions  from 
the  aristocratic  order  as  well  as  frvm  the  arti- 
san classes,  who  make  labour  their  honour,  and 
the  noblest  humanity  the  object  of  their  edu- 
cation. We  behold  an  emancipation,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  which  raises  more  and 
more  the  subjected  classes,  and  levels  the 
sepamting  barriers  of  rank  and  fashion. 

Lastiy,  we  look  with  confidence  upon  the 
oldest  sanctuary  of  the  North,  on  dometUe  Hfe, 
and  on  home.  We  see  the  home  as  it  was  for- 
merly in  the  North,  a  <*holy  room,"  unspoiled 
by  the  storms  either  of  times  or  seasons,  as  it 
was  of  old,  and  more  than  of  old,  a  home  for 
the  divine  powers  of  truth,  of  fidelity,  of  self- 
saerifidng  love.  We  see  tiie  sacrificial  hearth 
stand  in  the  home,  and  the  altar  in  the  church 
in  the  northern  land ;  and  upon  these  we  build 
our  trust,  that  here  the  development  of  freedom 
will  become  mighty  without  its  oounter-ba- 
laneing  evil,  and  that  here  the  people  will  not 


mistake  that  natural  needAil  aristocracy  which 
is  founded  by  the  ordination  of  the  Creator, 
which  consists  in  a  true  superiority,  above  all, 
in  that  which  the  human  being  acquires  for 
himself  by  ability  and  virtue.  Does  not  the 
prophetic  Iduna  stand  in  the  circle  of  the 
northern  gods,  goddess  alike  of  youth  and 
piety,  bearing  with  her  the  fruit  of  renovation, 
that  fruit  without  which  the  gods  themselves 
must  become  old  ? 

The  authority  of  the  people— that  is  in  reality 
the  aim  for  which  the  people  are  striving,  an 
aim  far  higher  and  nobler  than  that  of  earthly 
prosperity.  The  people,  the  nation,  must  come 
to  minority,  must  become  of  age,  as  well  as  the 
individual — ^they  must  by  tree  will  alone,  with- 
out outward  compulsory  power,  know  how  to 
determine  its  destiny.  But  powerful  is  no  one, 
and  great  is  no  one  in  the  last  instance,  who 
does  not  acquire  rule  over  (the  word  must  be 
spoken,  for  a  truer  cannot  be  found)  his  own 
sinftil  heart. 

The  kindred  people  of  the  North  seem  to  be 
called  upon  by  character  and  history,  as  well 
as  by  the  development  of  the  nations,  to  set  an 
example  to  other  people  by  a  noble,  a  powerftil, 
and  an  independent  life. 

The  spring  approaches.  It  seems  as  if  it  this 
year  would  come  early  in  the  Nortii.  Nature 
comes  forth  to  her  festival  of  gladness.  Shall 
human  beings  advance  against  each  other  in 
the  work  of  destruction  ?  That  is  the  question 
of  the  day.  In  Denmark  they  are  arming  for 
war,  and  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound 
floats  the  purple-red  flag  of  the  ships  of  war — 
floats  **  Dannebrog,"  (the  national  flag.) 

We  acknowledge  that  all  our  sympathies  af  e 
for  this  beautiAil  land,  for  the  amiable  people 
here,  for  the  nation  of  faithful  subjects,  of  op- 
pressed peasants,  who  from  Schleswig  call  on 
the  mother-country  for  help,  and  who,  as  in 
the  peasant  Lorenz  Skow,  find  an  interpreter 
possessed  of  the  most  fervid  eloquence.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  silent  work  of 
peace  which  is  going  forward  here,  and  which 
is  preparing  a  friture  for  Denmark  over  which 
war  and  death  cannot  have  any  real  power. 
Peaceful  and  fruitful  seasons,  good  rulers  and 
statesmen  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
made  the  land  rich  and  happy.* 

Littie  Denmark  is  for  the  present  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  best  governed  states  in 
Suropcf  The  sense  of  this  increases  the  na- 
turally buoyant  and  sanguine  temper  of  the 

•  Am  one  of  the  remarkable  ■tatesmen  ought  to  be  men- 
tkmed  Profraior  David,  an  industrloiu  improver  of  pri- 
gong  and  prison  dlidpline  in  this  oonntry. 

t  The  active  educational  tplrlt  in  the  oonntry,  and  the 
great  demand  to  which  it  has  led  ft>r  knowledge  and 
ability,  has  oondnoed  very  mnch  to  the  Ibrmation  of  a 
distlngalBhed  elass  of  oflldals  who  now  oontribute  greatly 
to  the  stnngth  of  the  natton. 
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people.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
this  than  the  life  which  preyailed  recently  in 
Copenhagen,  jnst  at  the  conclusion  of  one  war, 
and  when  another  was  threatening  to  break 
out.  At'  no  time  had  the  genius  of  the  poets 
and  the  authors  been  more  produotiTe ;  at  no 
time  has  the  public  been  more  receptive,  more 
inclined  to  read,  or  more  interested  by  poetry 
and  romance,  and  never,  for  many  years,  has 
the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Pictures  dis- 
played such  an  affluence  of  remarkable  works. 
Neither  were  purchasers  of  these  wanting,  al- 
though contributions  remained  undiminished 
for  the  ud  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the 
war,  and  for  other  good  works.  *'  Denmark," 
say  the  Danes,  "  is  a  good  little  fellow."  True ; 
then  he  has  at  the  same  time  a  warm  heart  and  a 
ftill  purse.  And  thus  stands  he  undaunted,  ready 
for  war  as  for  peace.  War ! — ^we  will  not  be- 
lieve it.  It  seems  almost  irrational  that  at 'the 
present  day  war,  bloody  war  should  arise  be- 
tween two  highly  cultivated  nations ;  it  seems 
almost  an  injustice  to  them  to  believe  that 
they  could  not  settle  a  dispute  without  blows ; 
that  they  could  not  come  to  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement of  their  differences.  It  seems  to 
those  who  are  quietly  looking  on,  as  if  people 
had  now  something  better  to  do  than  to  kill 
one  another ;  as  if  the  time  was  come  when 
the  spirits  of  the  people,  like  the  heroes  around 
King  Arthur's  table,  might  come  together  as 
into  a  great  castle-hall,  to  tell  one  another 
their  legends  and  fairy  tales — and  Holger,  the 
Dane,  knows  wonderful  ones ; — ^to  entertain  one 
another,  to  drink  together  in  peace  and  good- 
fellowship,  and  to  wrestle  and  strive  together 
on  their  hills  in  the  glorious  combat  of  mind. 
And  have  they  not  already  begun  to  do  so? 
Have  not  the  people  of  the  earth  within  the 
last  few  years  visited  one  another  by  the  paths 
of  mind,  on  the  wings  of  steam ;  kindly  enter- 
tained by  each  other ;  delighted  by  each  other's 
wealth,  and  enriched  thereby? 

The  Scandinavian  people  have  done  this 
among  themselves  in  a  still  deeper  sense  than 
any  other  nations.  They  have  in  consequence 
of  this  new  acquaintance,  acknowledged  each 
other  as  brethren.  And  the  feeling  of  that 
union,  for  which  they  were  formed  both  by 
nature  and  spirit,  has  now  become  too  strong 
for  any  outward  accidental  circumstance  to 
destroy.  It  is  a  union  of  heart  and  intelli- 
gence, a  spiritual  bond  out  of  which  ascends 
for  the  future  a  lofty  and  glorious  life  in  the 
North. 


OHAPTIB  VI. 

Wi  here  intended  to  conclude,  and  we  ought 
perhaps   to   have   done    so,  but — we  could 


not.  We  find  ourselves  prevented  by  many 
little  magical  beings  which  despotically  seise 
upon  our  imagination  and  our  heart,  and 
compel  us  to  pay  attention  to  them.  And  they 
are  right.  We  began  by  speaking  of  the 
neglected,  the  least  happily  circumstanced 
children  in  Denmark,  we  ought  not  to  end 
without  saying  a  few  words  about  the  fortunate 
little  ones,  the  many  who  are  guarded  by  the 
tenderness  of  parents,  whom  the  sun  of  fortune 
shines  upon,  about  the  most  beautiful  buds  in 
the  tree  of  Denmark's  Aitnre.  They  are  too 
loveable  for  us  not  to  observe  them  nearer  for 
a  moment.  And  that  can  easily  be  done  if 
you  walk  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  King's 
New  Market,  or  into  the  royal  garden  at  the 
Castle  of  Rosenberg,  where  the  little  boy  of 
marble  rides  in  such  wild  merriment  on  the 
swan,  and,  as  in  terror,  or  in  very  joyfulness, 
throws  up  six  beautiftil  water-jets  which,  clear 
as  crystal,  glitter  in  the  sun.  There  you  may 
see  many  of  the  little  ones  with  their  **gold 
nurses,"  peasant  women  from  Hedebo,  with 
their  broad-bordered  green  petticoats  and 
broad  ribbons,  red  or  black,  hanging  from  their 
necks  a  long  way  down  their  backs.  And  what 
backs  I — 80  broad  and  stately  I  One  can  really 
put  confidence  in  these  women  only  by  looking 
at  their  backs,  and  when  we  see  tiieir  counte- 
nances, bearing  the  stamp  of  health  and 
honesty,  one  is  confirmed  in  one's  opinion. 
These  women  must  have  been  made  on  purpose 
to  have  the  care  of  children. 

But  it  was  about  the  little  ones  I  was  going 
to  speak;  about  the  pretty,  friendly,  elegant 
little  ones,  the  most  lovely  Danish  children. 
Describe  them  I  cannot,  neither  portray  them, 
which  is  a  pity.  But  more  lovely  children 
I  never  saw,  neither  in  Sweden  nor  Norway, 
England  nor  France,  Switserland  nor  Holland. 
Yes,  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  they  would — ^if 
it  came  to  the  trial — captivate  even  Oermany ! 


OHAPTBS   VIL 

Spring  is  now  in  ftdl  bloom  and  advances 
towards  midsummer.  The  islands  of  Dettnark 
have  put  on  their  glorious  attire.  The  beech 
woods  murmur  by  the  blue  creeks.  The  groves 
are  become  vocal ;  the  stork  has  arrived;  the 
meadows  are  in  bloom;  the  golden  locks  of  the 
laburnum  wave  in  the  wind.  But  there  arises 
no  joyful  sound  of  human  voices  from,  the 
friendly  islands.  Tears,  bitter  tears,  the  tears 
of  mothers,  wives,  and  brides,  fall  upon  the 
beautiful,  flower-clad  earth.  Alas  I  war  has 
again  broke  out  and  many  of  the  sons  of  the 
country,  have  fallen  and  still  fall  in  the  hope- 
less combat  against  a  conquering,  superior 
force.    A  little  band  of  men  stand  fighting 
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Against  a  host  which  is  composed  of  their  own 
nomber  many  times  multiplied;  one  million 
against  thirty  millions.  How  oan  there  be  any 
hope?  And  yet — wonderful,  but  true,  there 
is  no  doubt,  no  despondency  in  that  little  band. 
Such  firm  faith  have  they  in  their  own  righteous 
cause,  and  in  the  righteous  arbitrator  of  the 
people's  fate. 

Nothing  can  more  truly  characterise  the 
temper  and  the  disposition  of  the  Danish  people, 
than  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by 
that  unfortunate  affair  at  Eckernforde.  The 
tidings  of  this  reached  Copenhagen  on  Easter 
£t6.  What  a  murmur  of  sorrowftd  terror 
there  was  that  eyening  in  the  city,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  post-house.  Sorrow 
and  amaiement  was  upon  every  countenance. 
People  talked  to  each  other  without  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction,  high  and  low  communi- 
cated to  each  other  what  they  had  heard,  what 
they  knew,  and  what  they  thought,  and  wept 
together.  It  was  as  if  eyery  family  had  lost  a 
child.  On  Easter  Sunday  people  streamed  into 
the  churches.  The  preachers  spoke  publicly 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  great  misfortune  which 
had  occurred,  lamenting,  comforting,  and 
encouraging.  The  immortal  theme  of  death 
and  resurrection  had  a  new  and  an  irresis- 
tible significance.  The  people  listened  and 
wept.  It  was  like  a  day  of  lamentation  in 
Israel.  The  misfortune  of  the  fatherland  was 
the  misfortune  of  eyery  indiyidual.  The  blow 
which  had  struck  the  maritime  power  of  Den- 
mark, struck  the  silent  pride  and  hope  of  eyery 
heart.  I  saw  young  girls  shed  tears,  not  for 
the  fallen — ^not  for  the  dead,  but  for — **our 
banner,  for  Dannebrog!" 

That  was  Easter  Sunday.  On  Easter  Monday 
it  was  silent  in  the  gay  Copenhagen,  The 
theatres  were  closed;  the  people  spoke  in  whis- 
pers ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  sighs  and 
talking  of  broken  hearts,  dying  wiyes,  and 
brides ! 

That  was  the  second  day.  On  the  thi]:d,  life 
again  raised  itself  with  strength.  Volunteer 
sailors  came  forwards  by  hundreds,  came  sing- 
ing, and  offering  themselyes  in  place  of  those, 
whj^at  Eckernforde  had  fallen  either  by  death 
or  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Contributions 
of  money  poured  in  from  all  sides,  for  a  new 
preparation  for  war;  for  the  families  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  The  rich  gaye  abundantly 
of  their  wealth ;  the  poor  widow  gaye  her  mite, 
and  the  mothers,  beautiftd  to  say — encouraged 
their  sons  to  go  and  fight  for  the  fatherland. 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  public  mind  was 
again  calm  and  collected,  and  the  theatres 
were  again  tuM  of  people. 

But  all  hearts,  all  noble  feelings  seemed  to 
haye  opened  their  fountains  for  a  more  abun- 
dant flow.     The  Danish  people  were  now  only 


one  great  family,  who  in  the  day  of  sorrow 
drew  nearer  together  to  comfort  and  to  support 
each  other. 

We  will  here  permit  ourselyes  to  introduce  a 
little  incident  which  will  show  the  feeling  of 
those  days. 

Among  the  many  who  were  named  in  the 
newspapers  as  haying  fallen  at  Eckenforde, 
was  a  young  man  who  had  not  fallen,  and  who 
haying  sayed  himself  in  an  almost  miraculous 
manner,  had  now  returned  unexpectedly  to  his 
home  in  Copenhagen. 

His  mother  and  his  sisters  sat  in  their 
mourning,  which  they  had  just  prepared,  when 
all  at  once,  the  lost  son  and  brother  stood 
amongst  them !  The  mother  must  haye  died  of 
joy  at  this  moment,  but  for  a  strong  secret 
persuasion  which  had  filled  her  mind  that  her 
son  liyed,  and  thus  she  was  prepared  for  this 
surprise.  The  news  of  this  circumstance  went 
like  wild-fire  through  Copenhagen.  People 
rushed  from  house  to  house,  to  the  coffee- 
houses, and  to  the  news-rooms  to  announce  it. 
All  were  glad ;  all  rejoiced  as  if  they  had  re- 
coyered  a  lost  brother.  Tears  of  joy  and  sym- 
pathy fell  from  many  eyes.  People  began  to 
hope  that  other  fallen  ones  might  likewise  arise 
and  return.  Strangers  to  the  happy  family 
hastened  to  them  to  express  their  joy  and  their 
sympathy  and  to  embrace  him  who  had  re- 
turned.    The  whole  city  was  one  family  of  loye. 

Days,  weeks,  months  haye  passed  since 
this,  and  the  war  continues;  aspects  grow 
dark,  and  the  foe  goes  on  conquering.  But 
calm  and  firm  stands  the  little  nation,  deter- 
mined to  dare  their  utmost,  and  to  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood.  There  is  now  no  song  of 
rejoicing  upon  the  beautiful  islands,  neither  is 
there  any  lamentation.  They  make  themselyes 
ready  for  new  efforts  and  for  new  sacrifices. 
There  is  a  strong  will,  a  great  courage,  and  a 
great  patience  in  the  Danish  people  at  this 
time.  No  one  can  see  it  without  emotion  and 
without  admiration.    And  therefore — 

Friendly  islands,  enchanting  islands,  whether 
tears  still  longer  fall  upon  your  soil,  whether 
the  enemy  shall  suck  your  marrow,  and  the 
trial  become  still  seyerer,  friendly  islands, 
loyely  islands,  blessed  are  you  still ! 

There  is  an  honour,  a  yictory,  an  immortality 
which  eyery  people  as  well  as  eyery  man  can 
acquire  for  himself,  eyen  when  apparently  he 
is  borne  down  by  an  outward,  superior  force. 

And  therefore— tears  of  Denmark's  daugh- 
ters fall,  fall  still  if  it  must  be  so  I  The  soil 
which  you  water  is  the  soil  of  the  hero,  and 
the  noble  sorrow  is  the  mother  of  a  noble  joy. 
You  shall  liye  to  see  that  which  has  been  sown 
in  bitterness  bearing  the  sheayes  of  a  noble 
haryest,  and  your  beloyed  Dannebrog  waying 
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in  joj  oyer  the  waters  of  Denmark,  over  the 
bine  billows  t 

When  the  life  of  a  people  is  what  it  is  here 
at  this  time,  then  awakes  its  genins,  then  is  it 
near  at  hand  with  a  saying  power.  The  genins 
of  Denmark  has  said  it : 

When  life  bloonu  forth  In  the  heart  of  the  Bane, 

When  their  song  the  people  raieea, 
Then  bright  as  the  nm  do  I  Uye  again ; 

And  the  poeta  aing  mj  pnJaei. 
Mj  name  la  known  to  the  toiling  hind, 

I  embraoe  him  with  exultation; 
With  joy  mj  life  renewed  I  find, 

I  lire  in  the  eonl  of  the  nation. 
Thou  know'st  it,  peasant  1    I  am  not  dead, 

I  return  to  thee  in  my  glory  I 
I  am  thy  fldthfnl  helper  in  need. 

Am  in  Denmark's  anelent  story.* 


I  had  hardly  written  the  foregoing  lines, 
(July  7th,  1849,)  when  resonnded  through 
Copenhagen  the   glad  tidings  of  Denmark's 

*  Holger  the  Dane,  l^  B.  8.  Ingunann. 


great  viotory  orer  the  intnrgents  at  Frederieia 
on  the  6th  of  July. 

If  oyer  a  people  deseryed  yiotory,  it  was  the 
Danes  at  that  time,  firom  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  borne  adyendty,  and  then  reoeiyed 
yietory.  At  that  moi^ent,  joy  was  counter- 
balanced by  sorrow  for  the  many  fallen.  AH 
trembled  for  their  beloyed.  The  death  of  the 
braye  General  Ryes  was  uniyersally  deplored. 
But  well  for  him ! 

The  Gth  of  July  was  his  birthday.  *^I  intend 
to  celebrate  this  day  in  a  remarkable  manner,** 
wrote  he  shortly  before  to  his  wife,  *<  whether 
it  bring  me  yietory,  or  whether  I  remain  on  the 
field  of  battle."  It  was  on  the  5th  of  July  that 
he  won  a  yietory  and  died  the  death  of  a  hero, 
at  the  moment  when,  after  haying  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  he  again,  on  foot, 
led  the  assault  agiunst  the  enemy's  batteiy, 
calling  to  his  troops,  '*Nay,  my  ehildreni 
There  is  no  talking  of  a  retreat  to-day !"  And 
he  went  forth  to  death  and  to  immortality! 
Hail  to  the  braye  man  1    Hail  to  his  people  I 


KOSSUTH. 


T     MABQAKBT     JUNKIV. 


Hbuhc  exile!  why  forsake 

Thy  dear  Hnngaria's  cherished  sod. 
Which  erer  precedence  did  take 

In  thy  warm  hoeom,  next  to  Godf 
How  oonldst  thon  leaye  those  reidant  plalni, 

Where  thy  young  being  first  began ; 
To  wander,  long  as  life  remains, 

A  wortf  and  broken-hearted  man? 
We  know  Ay  thrilling  answer  well,— 
Ask  tyrant  Anstria,— she  can  tell  I 

Ask  Russia,  why?— and  she  may  tarn 

To  bar  base  hordes,  and  baser  gold, 
And  taunt  thee  with  the  thought  thou'lt 

That  Magyan  may  ht  bought  and  wUt! 
A  nation's  tears  could  moye  her  not, 

For  she  has  seen  them  flow  before^ 
Whan  her  strong  hand  the  ruin  wrought, 

That  dyed  Sarmatia's  soil  in  gore  : 
And  still  the  exiles'  cheeks  are  wet,— 
For  Poland's  heart  is  bleeding  yet ! 

Ask  England,  why  f    8ht  tamely  saw 

The  Hapsbuig  lion  coldly  crush 
The  lamb  beneath  its  Iron  pawl 

Yet  Bngland  could  forbear  to  mih 
And  rescue  the  defenceless;— she 

Her  ends  could  undisturbed  pursue, 
Altho*  Hungarian  liberty 

Was  perishing  within  her  Tiew  I 
She  had  no  Cromwell  to  demand 
The  Tietim  from  the  despof  s  hand  I 

Ask  the  i^gwUie,  whyr    .S%«  boasts, 

What  thou  hast  struggled  for  in  yain ; — 
Why  sent  sAe  not  her  serried  hosts 

To  driye  the  oppressors  back  again  f 
And  fratricidal  France  may  blush, 

And  answer  with  consuming  shame,— 
She  had  enough  to  do  to  crush, 

In  flyr,  sad  Italy,  the  fiama, 


Which,  but  for  her,  had  biased  once  mors^ 
A  riyal  light  on  Tibet's  shore  1 

Thy  glorious  dream  Is  broken!    AH 

The  thousand  aims,  and  bopes^  and  foaxs^ 
That  started  at  thy  country's  can. 

And  filled  thy  lof^  soul  for  yean^— 
Must  pass  awayl    Thou  didst  thy  part 

Like  Freedom's  hero,— nobly  waU, 
With  thy  coi^atriotis  heart  to  heart 

Sustaining,— yet  Hungaria  fialll 
And  thou  the  tyrant's  wrath  must  brmye^ 
Or  elsewhere  seek  a  home  and  grays. 

Oona  to  our  country^  jeaming  bceast; 

She  longs  to  dasp  thee  fondly  there, 
And  soothe  thy  fretted  bosom— prest 

With  dis^polntment  and  despair. 
Bring  hither  from  the  Danube's  sfaoie^ 

Thy  "  noble  mother  :"«*— let  her  see 
A  yast,  united  nation  pour 

Its  flood  of  tenderness  on  thee ; — 
And  she  will  own,  that  pride  can  flU  ^ 

Her  ag«d  eye  with  transports  still  I 

Gome  with  thy  precious  household  band. 

And  share  the  gifts  by  Fate  denied 
Thine  own  beloyed  and  stricken  land,— 

Oifts,  which  to  win,  our  Ihthera  died. 
Oome  then,  and  share  the  heritage 

Bequeathed  by  them  to  all  oppres^ 
Of  eyery  race^  and  eyeiy  age  :— 

Where  find  so  flt  a  place  of  rest, 
Yot  Freedom's  homeless,  banished  son. 
As  in  the  land  of  Washington  I 

*  "My  poor,  true-hearted  wifo^  my  children,  and  my 
noble  old  mother,  are  wandering  about  Hungary."— JTot* 
nitt's  Xetter  to  Xortf  Bdmcrston. 
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BT  THX  EBY.  J.  P.  SUBBIM,  D.D. 


(Bee  BngTKfiiig.) 


Thb  Jews  are  the  most  remarkable  people  in 
the  world,  whether  we  consider  their  miracn- 
loas  and  prophetic  history,  or  their  personal 
qualities  and  political  influenoes.  Their  mira- 
eoloos  and  prophetic  history,  suggested  by  the 
engraving  in  the  fore  part  of  this  number, 
demands  our  attention  at  present  They  are 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  through  Abraham 
the  Chaldean.  It  was  with  Abraham  their 
priTileges  and  peculiarities  commenced.  From 
him  they  derive  their  high  distinctions,  and 
their  patent  of  nobility,  reaching  back  nearly 
foar  thousand  years,  and  putting  to  shame 
the  most  ancient  and  honourable  genealogies 
daimed  by  other  men.  With  respect  to  them 
all  Buropean  or  even  Asiatic  noblemen  are  but 
parvenui,  Tet,  notwithstanding  the  halo  of 
splendour  which  was  thrown  around  their  early 
history,  they  were  not  raised  above  the  acci- 
dents and  influenoes  which  belong  to  our  com- 
mon humanity.  These  must  be  considered  as 
modified  and  directed  by  the  divine  interposi- 
tions in  their  favour.  Thus,  their  history  will 
appear  a  perfectly  natural  result,  flowing  from 
the  conditions  of  the  case. 

The  country  granted  to  them  as  a  patrimony 
through  their  great  ancestor,  Abraham,  lay 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  subject  to  drought.  And  as  they  were 
A  pastoral  people,  when  the  rain  failed,  their 
floeks  were  liable  to  perish  for  want  of  grass. 
At  Buoh  a  time  whither  would  they  naturally 
look  for  food  for  themselves,  and  fodder  for  their 
cattle?  The  nature  of  the  several  countries, 
uid  the  history  of  the  naUons  around  the  Medi- 
terranean answer,  to  Egypt,  whose  fertile  valley 
never  drinks  of  the  rains  of  heaven,  but  is 
^tered  by  the  annual  overflowings  of  the  Nile. 
The  northeast  comer  of  Egypt,  which  lay  ad- 
jacent to  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  Israelites, 
had  been  occupied  for  a  long  time  by  a 
foreign  people,  whose  sovereigns  are  known  in 
^tory  as  the  thipherd  kingt,  and  who  had 
r^ed  the  land  of  the  NUe  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
^  mighty  rising  of  the  native  population  re- 
mlted  in  the  expulsion  of  these  foreign  shep- 
Iterds,  or  PoUm,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
^guage  of  the  East ;  and  retreating  around 
^e  southeast  comer  of  the  Mediterranean, 


they  settled  upon  its  coast  The  district  which 
they  occupied  was  called  Palestine,  or  the 
shepherd-land ;  and  they  were  known  in  Sacred 
History  as  the  PtOettmet,  or  PkUuHnet,  Their 
new  settlement  was  not  yery  far  distant  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  from 
which  they  had  retreated ;  and  as  there  was 
no  natural  barrier  of  mountain  or  riyer  to  pre- 
Tent  their  return,  the  Egyptians  were  afiraid 
to  occupy  the  rich  and  beautiful  country  they 
had  yacated.  It  therefore  was  uninhabited, 
and  was  thus  prepared  by  a  Divine  Providence 
for  the  reception  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  which 
emigrated  to  Egypt  upon  the  invitation  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Joseph.  This  is  the 
*Mand  of  Ooshen."  Here,  insulated  from  all 
other  people  by  a  desert  on  the  east  and  south, 
the  sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Nile  on  the  west, 
the  family  of  Jacob  developed  itself  into  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Each  of  the  twelve 
patriarchal  families  grew  into  a  numerous  tribe, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  community  felt  the  necessity  of  yarious 
officers,  in  order  to  secure  peace,  safety,  and 
prosperity.  Here  were  formed  the  political 
elements  of  the  Jewish  state.  For  several 
generations  the  Israelites  were  regarded  with 
kindly  feelings  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt ;  partly 
because  of  the  recollections  of  the  great  bene- 
fits Joseph,  one  of  their  ancestors,  had  secured 
to  the  land;  partly  because  they  formed  a 
barrier  against  invasion  from  the  east;  and 
partly  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
wealthy  or  powerful  to  excite  the  avarice  or 
fears  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

But  Egypt  suffered  the  common  vicissitude 
of  nations.  There  was  a  change  in  the  dynasty 
— a  new  family  came  to  the  throne.  *'  There 
arose  another  king  who  knew  not  Joseph."  He 
did  not  acknowledge  the  great  benefits  which, 
under  former  reigns,  the  land  had  experienced 
from  the  administration  of  this  eminent  Is- 
raelitish  minister.  Besides,  the  cupidity  and 
fears  of  the  people  were  awakened  by  the  vast 
multiplication  of  these  isolated  sojourners  in 
the  land  of  Qoshen.  Their  fears  appear  to 
have  been  real ;  and  hence  the  rigorous  me** 
sures  adopted  to  prevent  their  increase,  and 
gradually  reduce  their  number.   The  Egyptians 
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said,  "  If  war  ariBe,  these  foreigners  will  join 
with  the  inTading  foes.  Not  far  distant  to  the 
east  of  them  are  the  powerful  Pales,  or  Philis- 
tines, whose  ancestors  long  enjoyed  the  fatness 
of  this  land.  These  Hebrews  are  from  the 
same  country,  and  are  Pales  or  shepherds  als^ 
Should  the  Philistines  again  invade  Egypt, 
they  will  enter  it  through  the  land  of  Goshen, 
where  the  Hebrews  will  join  them,  and  we 
shall  be  brought  into  bondage.  Our  safety  is 
to  be  found  in  being  beforehand  with  them. 
We  must  reduce  their  number  by  rigorous 
treatment,  and  bring  them  into  the  severest 
servitude.'*  So  reasoned  the  Egyptians,  and 
thus  commenced  the  bondage  of  Israel.  The 
motives  would  seem  to  palliate  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  by  the  manner 
of  carrying  it  out,  the  mingling  of  avarice  and 
ambition  with  their  fears,  their  policy  became 
execrable.  Their  fears  gradually  gave  way  to 
their  avarice  and  ambition,  and  Uiey  continued 
to  enslave  the  Hebrews  from  a  corrupt  and 
guilty  love  of  ease  and  wealth. 

The  religious  element  in  every  community  is 
the  most  influential  and  permanent.  It  may 
vary  in  the  manner  of  its  manifestations,  both 
with  respect  to  doctrine  and  forms ;  but  amid 
all  the  variations  of  its  expressions  among 
men,  its  essential  element,  divine  worship  and 
obedience,  is  recognised  and  respected,  in 
civilized  or  in  savage  society.  Hence,  a  plea 
founded  upon  religious  obligation  is  always 
respected  when  it  is  believed  to  be  sincere. 
Moses,  the  Jewish  patriot,  undertook  to  deliver 
his  countrymen  from  their  bondage.  He 
applied  to  tiie  king  of  Egypt  for  permission  to 
go  three  days' journey  into  the  wilderness  to 
the  east  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  worship  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  He  himself  had  prescribed.  This 
request  was  received  by  Pharaoh  and  his 
ministers  as  tyrants  and  oppressors  always 
receive  the  humble  petitions  of  the  oppressed. 
They  said,  "The  people  are  idle,  and  hence 
are  resUess,  and  the  proper  answer  to  their  re- 
quests is  an  increase  of  toil."  The  cry  of  the 
oppressed  rose  higher  into  heaven  and  became 
louder  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah,  and  He  deter- 
mined to  bring  them  forth  with  a  <*  mighty 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm."  That  the 
deliverance  might  be  glorious,  and  the  terrible 
vengeance  which  was  to  be  executed  on  Egypt 
might  be  discerned,  a  series  of  plagues  were 
brought  upon  the  land  by  the  divine  power 
given  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  yet  these 
plagues  were  so  brought  as  to  be  in  accor- 
dance, to  some  extent,  with  the  natural  pheno- 
mena of  the  country,  and  with  the  wonders  of 
that  peculiar  magic  which  was  practised  by 
the  native  sorcerers.  But  each  successive 
plague  increased  in  difficulty  of  production 


and  in  intensity;  surpassing  the  skill  of  the 
magicians,  and  causing  the  heart  of  the  king 
to  yield  reluctantiy,  and  littie  by  little,  to  the 
demands  of  Moses.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  human  history,  a  series  of  transac- 
tions more  natural  and  truthful  than  those 
which  occurred  in  the  protracted  contest 
between  Pharaoh  and  his  ministers  and  magi- 
cians on  the  one  part,  and  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  the  other.  The  essential  feature  in  the 
contest,  wherein  lies  its  whole  truth  and  power, 
is  the  gradual  yielding  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
steadily  advancing  demands  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  The  king 
had  been  forced  to  yield  everything  but  an 
unconditional  departure  with  wives,  children, 
servants,  and  flocks ;  when  Moses  advanced  his 
demands  still  further,  and  required  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  leave  to  depart.  Upon  this 
the  indignant  monarch  ordered  him  to  fly, 
and  see  his  face  no  more,  declaring  that  in 
the  day  that  he  came  into  his  presence  he 
should  die.  Then  flashed  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrew  patriot  with  joy ;  and  his  mighty  soul 
gave  utterance  to  these  portentous  words: — 
*'  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will  see  thy  face 
no  more." 

The  fate  of  Egypt  and  the  triumph  of  Israel 
now  hastened  apace.  There  remained  one 
more  plague  of  which  the  Egyptians  had  no 
notice  until  it  was  upon  them.  Several  days 
had  elapsed  since  Moses  departed  from  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh;  and  all  seemed  quiet. 
But  within  the  dwellings  of  Israel  the  Passover 
was  preparing.  Each  family  was  cherish- 
ing a  lamb  without  spot  and  blemish  as  a 
sacrifice  when  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  should  close  in  and  veil  the 
land  in  darkness.  On  that  evening  the  blood 
of  the  lamb  was  carefully  received  in  a  basin 
and  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  of  each  family 
residence;  and  the  flesh  was  roasted  in  the 
presence  of  the  family  standing  around,  and 
girded  for  travel.  As  the  magic  hour  of  mid- 
night approached,  and  while  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  paschal  feast,  a  wall  was  heard 
arising  from  every  dwelling  in  the  land  where 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  appeared  not  on 
the  door.  The  destroying  angel  was  abroad 
with  commission  to  smite  the  first-bom  in 
every  house  not  signed  and  protected  by  the 
paschal  blood.  But,  in  the  quaint  yet  significant 
language  of  the  Bible,  **  No  dog  even  moved  his 
tongpie  (or  barked)  against  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel."  The  victory  was  won:  the 
heart  of  the  haughty  Egyptian  was  broken :  he 
and  his  people  flew  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,  **  Rise  up,  and  get 
you  forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and 
the  children  of  Israel;  and  go  worship  the 
Lord  as  ye  have  said.    And  take  your  flocks 
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and  your  herds  as  ye  have  said,  and  be  gone ; 
and  bless  me  also." 

The  Hebrews,  aooording  to  the  instruotion 
of  Moses  had  kept  within  their  dwellings  until 
the  destroying  angel  had  passed.  Now  they 
poured  forth  from  the  Desert  on  the  east,  to 
the  Nile  on  the  west,  and  hurried  forward  in 
long  lines,  conyerglng  upon  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  intending  to  pass  round  it.  But  the 
Lord  directed  Moses  to  turn  to  the  right,  and 
pass  through  the  mountains,  and  encamp 
seyeral  miles  below  the  head  of  the  sea,  on  its 
western  shore.  The  narrow  mountain  valley 
through  which  they  approached  the  sea  is  still 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Tiah 
bmi  Israelf  or  the  way  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  yalley  where  it  spreads 
out  on  the  sea-shore,  hemmed  in  on  either  side 
by  inaccessible  mountains,  the  host  of  Israel 
halted  to  rest,  and  to  acfjust  their  goods  and 
furniture  for  their  future  travel  in  that  peri- 
lous wilderness,  whose  black  slaggy  mountains 
loomed  up  to  their  view  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  (See  engraving.)  They  seem  not  to 
have  thought  of  being  pursued  by  Pharaoh. 
They  felt  secure  under  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  God,  whose  presence  was  among  them 
in  the  form  of  a  luminous  cloud.  But  they 
were  suddenly  awakened  from  their  dream  of 
securi^  by  tiie  banners  of  Egypt  flashing  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Their  hearts  failed 
them  for  fear,  and  they  cried  to  Moses  for 
help,  at  the  same  time  reproaching  him  for 
having  led  them  out  of  Egypt  to  die  by  the 
Bword.  As  their  cry  rose  to  heaven,  '*the 
angel  of  the  Lord  (the  Lord  Jesus),  which 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and 
went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
went  from  before  their  face  and  stood  behind 
them;  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel :  and  it  was 
s  cloud  and  darkness  to  those,  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these;  so  that  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  all  the  night.'*  Thus  were  the 
Egyptians  stayed,  and  Israel  protected.  But 
they  could  not  remain  long  in  that  sterile  and 
inhospitable  place.  Th^j  must  escape.  But 
thb  was  impossible,  except  through  the  sea. 
The  extreme  crisis  had  come; — ^the  hour  for 
manifesting  the  divine  indignation  and  power 
was  at  hand.  But  this  manifestation,  like 
sll  divine  manifestations  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  man,  was  to  be  made  through  the  symbol 
of  human  agency.'  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  '*  Lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch 
out  thy  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it,  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  Moses 
itretched  out  his  hand,  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 


that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the 
waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the 
dry  ground ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left." 
(Exod.  xiv.) 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  look  into  that 
miraculous  canal,  whose  lofty  and  overhanging 
walls  of  water  stand  congealed  by  the  divine 
power;  let  us  contemplate  the  vast  host  of 
Israel  hastening  through  it,  guided  by  the 
mysterious  light  that  gleams  f^om  the  luminous 
side  of  the  divine  cloud  which  stands  behind 
them  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  wonderful 
sea-chasm.  The  rear-gpiard  of  the  astonished 
host  is  coming  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  silently  deploying  to  the  right  and 
left  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  sea,  as  the 
divine  cloud  closes  up  the  passage  behind  them. 
Silence  reigns  on  the  eastern  shore  throughout 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  for  the  magnitude  and  mi- 
racle of  their  deliverance,  and  the  awful  and 
glorious  presence  of  God  in  the  cloud  of  fire 
represses  every  heart.  Suddenly,  as  the  day 
dawns,  they  hear  coming  from  the  midst  of  the 
sea  where  they  had  passed,  cries  of  distress. 
For  "in  the  morning  watch  the  Lord  looked 
unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  took  off  their 
chariot  wheels,  that  they  drew  them  heavily: 
so  that  the  Egyptians  said.  Let  us  flee  from  the 
face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them 
against  the  Egyptians."  See,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  the  divine  cloud  parts  in  the  midst ; 
through  the  fiery  opening  Moses  advances  boldly 
to  the  water,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah,  the  sea 
returns  to  his  strength,  and  the  Egyptians 
are  overthrown.  **  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hands  Of  the  Egyptians, 
and  Israel  saw  them  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore." 

As  the  sun  rose  over  the  mountains  of  the 
great  and  terrible  wilderness,  making  manifest 
the  greatness  of  their  deliverance,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies,  the  profound 
silence  which  had  reigned  on  the  eastern  shore 
was  broken  by  strains  of  inspired  and  triumph- 
ing music.  The  oldest  and  the  finest  epic 
poem  in  the  world  burst  spontaneously  Arom 
the  hearts  of  the  Hebrews.  In  it  Moses  nar- 
rates the  glorious  acts  of  Jehovah,  while  some- 
times the  men,  and  sometimes  the  women 
answer  in  chorus.  The  song  concludes  with 
one  grand  chorus  by  all.  The  following  is  the 
translation  and  arrangement  of  this  fine  epic, 
by  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar.  Dr.  Kenni- 
cot  The  original  may  be  found  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus.    The  scene  is  about  fifteen 
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milM  Mow  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  at  the 
place  of  the  miraonlous  passage. 


I  will  siiig  to  Jmbowab,  Ibr  ho  hath  trtwaphed  glortondy; 
The  hone  and  hia  rider  bath  he  thrown  into  the  lea. 
My  itrength  and  taj  aong  ia  JaHOYAH ; 
And  he  ia  beoome  to  me  for  aalration  I 
Thia  is  my  Ood,  and  I  will  celebrate  him ; 
The  God  of  my  Ihther,  and  I  will  0xalt  him. 

OHoaus  or  Mur. 

Jehovah  ia  mighty  in  battle  I 
Jehorah  ia  hia  name. 

OBOBUS  or  womir  with  miBRsui  axd  dixgbs,  ud  bt 

mBIAX. 

Oh,  sing  ye  to  Jehorah,  ibr  be  hath  trlvmphcd  glorionaly  1 
The  horae  and  hia  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 


Pharaob'e  chariots  and  his  hosts  hath  he  east  into  the  sea ; 
And  his  chosen  captains  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  depths  hare  corered  them,  they  went  down — 
Th^  sank  to  the  bottom  aa  a  stone. 
Thy  right  hand,  Jehorah,  is  become  glorious  in  power ; 
Thy  right  hand,  Jehorah,  dasheth  in  pieces  the  enemy. 
Bren  at  the  blast  of  thy  displeasore  the  waters  are  gathered 

together. 
The  floods  stand  upright  aa  a  heap^ 
Oongealed  are  the  depths  in  the  Tezy  heart  of  the  sea. 


OBOBUS  Of  WOMBH. 


Oh,  sing  ye  to  JehoTah,  for  he  hath  trinmiAed  gloirioiuly  I 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  be  thrown  into  the 


satiated  with 


themr 


The  enemy  said,  •*!  will  porsoe,  I  will  orertake; 
I  shall  dlTide  the  spoil,  my  soul  shall  be 

them, 
I  will  draw  my  sw<nd,  my  hand  shall  destroy 
Thon  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  oorered 
They  sank  as  lead  In  the  migh^  waters. 
Who  is  like  Thee  among  the  gods,  O  Jbhotah  P 
Who  ia  like  thee,  glortoos  in  hoUnessf 

0H0BU8  or  wonir. 

Oh,  fling  ye  to  Jehorah,  for  he  hath  trlnmphsd  glorionaly  1 
The  horae  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  aea. 

Moaaa. 
The  nations  ham  heard,  and  are  aftald ; 
Sorrow  hath  seised  the  inhabltanta  of  Paleatina. 
Already  are  the  dnkea  of  Sdom  in  consternation; 
The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  hath  seised  them : 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  do  fldnt: 
Thnnigh  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  ahall  be  allll  aa 

a  stone, 
TUI  thy  people,  Jehorah,  pass  orer  (Jordan) ; 
Till  the  people  pass  orer  whmn  thon  beat  redeemed. 


mm  OBOEUS  bt  ama,  vfUh  JUmriA  ^  auMie^ 
Jbhotah  iob  btbb  ars  btbb  bhall  BsraHl 


THE   VACANT   CHAIR. 


BT  MISS   AUGUSTA  BBOWKB. 


I. 


Odb  tears  are  ftUIng  foat  for  thee, 
Thon,  in  thy  low  grare  slee^nib 

Thon,  who  art  early  l^d  to  rest, 
And  canst  not  know  onr  weeping. 

n. 

Where  art  thon?  ah !  that  Taeant  chairi 

A  monrnftd  tale  is  telling, 
A  tale  of  wo  that  in  onr  hearts 

Shall  erermore  be  fct>itin»*g- 

m. 
We  mlas  thee  in  onr  daily  paths^ 

Amid  the  household  greeting^ 
When  tones  of  tender  lore  are  breathed, 

When  Mend  with  friend  la  meeting. 

rr. 
We  miss  thee,  when  the  Orient  Ring 

Bursts  throni^  the  mists  of  morning; 
When  aephyrs  wake  the  slnmbering  biid% 

To  welcome  day's  retoming. 

T. 

We  miss  thee,  when  the  Qomh  of  Bre 
Olides  o'er  her  sweet  dominion. 

When  blossoms  droop,  and  wearied  birds 
Speed  high  on  nestward  pinion. 

▼1. 

Where  is  thy  homer  beyond  the  stars 
That  gleam  in  llqnld  brightness  f 

Or  'mid  those  clouds  of  gorgeous  hues 
That  float  In  Inatrona  lightaessT 


▼n. 


Or  higher;  in  the  i^de  vast 
Of  worlds  concentric  moTing; 

'Mid  orbs  whose  bright  tranaoendent 
Sternal  power  is  proring  ? 


▼XIL 


A  nobler  home  is  thine,  I  ween; 

And  thine  a  purer  waking, 
When  flpom  its  reil  of  clay,  thy  soul 

Ohxysalia^ike  was  breaking. 


iz. 


Tfg  hopty  with  yonder  radiant  thrcmg 
Befine  the  throne  thon'rt  bowing^ 

The  bloom  of  immwtality 
Upon  thy  brow  soft  glowing. 


z. 


Sad  autumn  learea  sweep  o^er  thy  bed. 
Low  winds  thy  dirge  are  chanting, 

Ht  requiem  for  the  buried  luqws 
That  memory's  cell  are  haunting. 


zx. 


Bleep  on :  ere  long  around  thy  couch 
Shall  lilies  sweet  be  springing, 

While  o'er  thee,  in  the  rustling  boughs^ 
Wild  Joyous  birds  are  singing. 


Oh  bitter  grief  1    Oh  dark  regrets  I 
He  may  not  hoed  our  calling ; 

Oh  recant  chair  I    Oh  home  bereft  t 
And  Tain  oar  tears  foat  foiling. 


A  DAT  AT  STRATFORDON-AVON. 


m  KKv.  TBOKU  BBAurus. 


Wb  read  trmTeUing  akfltaihM  m  ihit  obildron 
plk^  with  thflir  kalNdoMopea.  NotluDg  new 
eui  be  exbibiMd — bnt  &■  each  reTolndoD  of 
the  inatrnment  dcTelopM  neir  combinaUons, 
■o  eTary  traveller  hat  bii  own  mode  of  ihadow- 
ing  forth  hii  reoollectionB.  If  ambitioiu  of 
noTelty,  I  ehonld  seleot  Menea  of  minor  into- 
reat;  bnt  anffioient  rsaaaDB  moTO  me  to  lead 
the  reader  to  the  moat  familiar  apota  in  Old 
England — to  ground  made  olaasie  agea  ago — to 
Boenea  illnatraled  bj  the  pens  of  biagraphera, 
poela,  and  philoaophers — tor  the  aame  aaneea 
which  h«ve  eouaeorated  these  shrinea  atill  exist 
to  create  eioitemeot  and  atimaUte  onrioaitj, 
Aa  the  Tery  annanncement  of  the  anbjact  atirs 
a  reaponsiTe  ebord  in  the  hearta  of  all,  mj  task 
is  as  easy  aa  that  of  the  Arab  who  is  guiding 
the  caravan  towards  well-known  apringa  of 
pure  water. 

I  love  Old  England  I  Two  hundred  jean 
ago  my  anceators  left  her  ahores,  becauie  they 
there  found,  according  to  their  oooTiotiona,  no 
"Preadom  to  worship  Ood."  But  if  England 
finally  exiled,  she  ftrit  made  the  Puritan  stock 
— and  where  else  in  Europe  could  a  race  of 
such  intelligence  and  manly  Tirtues  have  found 
an  origin  T  The  intolerance  wliieh  exiled  the 
T^grima,  waa  an  heirloom  of  ages,  which  eveii 
the  fathera  of  New  England  were  alow  to  aur- 

England  is  Old  America — and  America, 
Young  England.  The  national  antipathy  be- 
tween the  two  ia  a  family  nTalehip.  Each  is 
Tety  proud  of  the  other,  except  when  their 
paUia  cross  j  and  then  ia  beard  a  right  old- 
Auhioned  family  scolding — more  unreatrained 
and  olamorouB  from  the  near  relationship  of 
the  parti  ea. 

During  the  war  of  worda  on  "Oregon  boun- 
dary," I  saw  stuck  up  in  the  windowa  of  Lon- 
don, a  caricature  of  John  Bull  and  Jonathan. 
John  waa,  aa  usual,  astout,  burly,  ruby-cheeked 
old  fellow,  whose  glorious  "  BriUsh  Constitu- 
tion" had  been  enlarged  and  invigorated  by 
free  indnlgenoe  in  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding. 
His  hat  waa  set  on  proudly.  His  watoh-ohaiu 
dangled  ostentatiously  from  hia  portly  cheat. 
Bia  boots  were  double-soled,  (or,  as  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land  pertinently  aaye,  "hoof-like,"]  implying 
not  alone  the  solid  foundation  beneath  him, 
but  that  the  imputeive  force  of  his  lower  extre- 
mitiea  waa  admonitory  I  He  stood  bolt  upright, 


■  VST  oi  BH«KBSpnaKi. 

with  a  atout  cane  in  baud,  before  Jonathan, 
and  gave  him  a  look  in  which  irritation, 
jealouay.  impatience,  and  pride  straggled, — 
with  a  little  of  the  relenting  and  reapeotful  air 
of  reUtionahip  and  good-will,  while  he  s^d — 
"Soy, — mill yoa  tlrUct  your  own  daddy  f' 

Jonathan,  a  tall,  overgrown,  bnt  weU-knit 
and  hardy  youngster,  waa  lookii^  np  impu- 
dently and  flouriihing  his  fist,  as  if  he  asked 
no  odds,  bnt  had  t^Iy  set  np  for  himMlt    It 
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did  my  heart  good  to  see  eyen  in  this  oarica- 
ture,  that  the  parental  and  filial  relation  was 
■till  recognised  by  British  satirists,  in  those 
days  when  the  madness  of  politicians  came 
near  inyol¥ing  us  in  war. 

England,  yet  coTCtoos  of  dominion,  antici- 
pates the  growing  decline  of  age,  and  is  quem- 
loos.  Young  America  looks  forward  to  her 
own  rising  power  and  final  supremacy,  and  is 
impertinent  and  reckless.  This  is  the  position 
of  the  two  nations.  I  am  happy  to  belieTe, 
howeyer,  that  in  both  countries,  the  ties  of 
blood,  language,  commerce,  and  religion, 
absorb  and  annihilate  among  thousands,  the 
jealousy  and  alienation  which  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  two  nations  is  likely  to  engen- 
der. This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  middle 
class  in  England,  who  haye  nothing  to  fear,  but 
much  to  hope  from  the  example  and  tendency 
of  our  free  institutions.  I  had  the  honour  to 
address  crowded  assemblies,  and  know  that  no 
sentiment  could  enkindle  so  sudden  and  rap- 
turous enthusiasm — an  enthusiasm  which  Bri- 
tish audiences  are  not  slow  to  indicate  by  clap- 
ping and  shouts — as  allusion  to  the  common 
origin,  and  the  perpetual  harmony  of  England 
and  America — the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West.  As  an  American,  my 
eyes  often  moistened  while  crowds  before  me 
acknowledged  their  paternal  relation  to  my 
countrymen,  and  their  desire  for  perpetuated 
good-fellowship.  As  Americans,  we  need  feel 
no  enyy  in  yiew  of  what  England,  by  the  growth 
of  a  thousand  years,  now  i»,  and  we  hope  that 
our  British  brethren  will  rejoice  and  not  repine 
at  the  anticipation  of  what  America  is  yet  to  b$. 
Her  noble  achieyements  in  the  past  are  our 
common  heritage;  and  in  the  final  elevation 
which  our  national  youth  and  opportunities 
promise,  our  triumphs  will  be  her  yictories — 
our  expansion  oyer  the  continent  of  the  West, 
the  diffusion  of  her  race,  her  literature,  her 
language,  and  her  religion. 

I  loye  to  speak  thus  kindly  of  Old  England — 
for  I  haye  many  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge 
for  the  open-handed  hospitality  of  her  citiiens. 
To  estimate  a  cordial  welcome  in  one's  own 
language  in  a  foreign  land,  one  must  know 
the  solitude  of  a  stranger.  An  agreeable 
incident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Leamington, 
in  Warwickshire,    the  geographical  centre  of 

England.   My  firiend,  Mr.  C of  London,  was 

about  to  spend  a  week  with  his  friend  Mr.  P , 


a  merchant  of  Leamington,  and  inyited  me  to 
share  in  the  excursion.  Common  sympathies 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  led  to  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  persuaded  me  to  belieye  that  I 
might  be  useful  as  well  as  pleased  by  the  jaunt 
It  was  in  August,  1846,  when  we  yisited  Leam- 
ington— and  were  most  hospitably  receiyed  by 
his  friend,  who,  with  his  family,  spared  no 


pains  for  our  entertainment.    This  family  oon- 

sisted  of  BIrs.  P and  some  six  children.    In 

systematic  arrangement,  tidiness,  comfort, 
courtesy,  and  unobtrusiye  but  sincere  piety,  it 
was  a  model  household — such  as  may  often  be 
found  in  England.  I  felt  at  home,  and  yielded 
myself  delighted  to  the  beneyolent  plans  adopted 
for  making  my  yisit  agreeable. 

As  is  my  custom,  I  first  explored  Leamington 
itself.  It  was  formerly  only  a  small  yiUage, 
oyershadowed  by  the  pretensions  of  the  more 
ambitious  Warwick  and  Kenilworth.  The 
modem  tendency  to  congregate  at  watering- 
places,  for  recreation,  has  giyen  it  an  impulse, 
so  that  it  has  the  air  of  a  modem,  ruralized 
ei^  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  hot 
springs,  celebrated  for  three  centuries  past,  as 
well  as  its  contiguity  to  places  made  olasmc  by 
historical  or  poetic  association,  concentrate  in 
winter  a  crowd  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  taste 
is  gratified  by  all  the  conyeniences  and  embel- 
lishment deemed  essential  by  the  most  fasti- 
dious class  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  of  Leam- 
ington itself,  that  I  desire  to  speak.  When  the 
reader  is  told,  that  at  Leamington  he  is  only 
three  miles  from  Warwick,  six  from  Kenilworth, 
and  ten  from  Stratford-on-Ayon,  he  will  readily 
conclude  that  we  found  more  pleasure  in  out- 
side excursions,  than  in  the  town  itself,  beau-, 
tiful  and  charming  though  it  be. 

Our  excursion  to  Stratford-on-Ayon  was  a 
day  to  be  remembered.  No  sun  e?er  rose  more 
beautiful.  And  here  I  will  yindicate  English 
weather  from  scandal,  by  asserting  that  for  all 
the  month  of  August,  1846,  we  had  but  two 

rains  and  no  fogs.  Mr.  P had  arranged  that 

we  should  trayel  post,  if  that  term  oan  be 
applied  to  a  ten  miles'  journey.  At  an  early 
hour  our  carriage  made  its'  appearance.  Its 
solid,  heayy  aspect,  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  gaudy  and  monkey-like  dress  of  our  pos- 
tilion. Imagine  a  fat,  animalised  man  of  thirty, 
with  a  dose-fitted  cloth  cap,  tasseled, — closely 
fitted  and  button-bediiened  blue  jacket— white 
crayat,  and  white  short-clothes — ^loog,  tasseled 
boots,  from  which  project  enormous  spurs — 
and  whip  in  hand,  which  eyer  and  anon  he 
fiourishes  with  a  eoMhee  air,  and  you  haye  our 
redoubtable  postilion.  But  to  see  him  in  his 
glory,  you  must  let  him  mount— and  casting  a 
responsible  look  behind  him,  apply  whip  and 
spur,  while  he  goes  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
the  saddle,  according  to  the  most  approved 
transatlantic  model  of  horsemanship. 

Our  company  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P ^  myself,  and  Miss  P ,  a 

sweet  littie  maiden  of  ten  summers,  who  was  a 
pet  of  the  party.  Emerging  frt>m  town,  we 
entered  the  yale  of  the  Ayon,  and  near  the  old 
castie  and  town  of  Warwick  we  crossed  that 
quiet,  classic  stream,  on  a  massiye  and  wide 
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bridge.  We  entered  and  passed  through  the 
gates  of  Warwick — ^for  that  remarkable  dty 
has  two  gates  of  entrance  and  departure,  but 
no  waUs.  We  must  not  detain  the  reader  at 
Warwick,  because  we  may  make  a  special  pil- 
grimage to  it  for  his  benefit — ^prorided  always, 
we  eTer  fairly  bring  him  to  and  from  Stratford- 
on-ATon.  Learing  Warwick,  we  had  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  full  impression  of  the  rural 
beauty  around  us.  All  along  we  luxuriated  in 
the  vision  of  the  velYet,  deep  green  lawn,  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  Isles;  the  well-trimmed 
hedges  chequering  the  fields,  and  clustering 
with  flowers  and  autumnal  fruits;  the  elms, 
rich  in  drapery,  so  thickly  planted  as  to  seem 
forests-like,  yet  opening  here  and  there  to  reveal 
rich  pastures,  on  which  cattle  and  sheep  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  thrift  were  grasing; 
the  road,  nicely  graded  and  white  with  pul- 
Yerised  rock,  makmg  a  line  of  silyer  over  hill 
and  dale,  before  and  behind  us ;  the  Ayon  and 
its  little  tributaries,  now  hidden  by  hills,  now 
indicated  only  by  the  livelier  green  and  richer 
shrubbery  fringing  their  border — and  now 
glancing  out,  like  mirrors,  to  reflect  a  summer 
sun ;  cottages  frequent,  always  of  stone,  white- 
washed and  embowered  with  green ;  here  and 
there  an  aristocratic  mansion,  like  its  owner, 
recluse  and  unapproachable,  but  sublime  in  its 
solitude  and  frowning  magnificence; — ^this  is 
English  scenery,  and  it  is  found  nowhere  else 
but  in  Old  England.  In  Jaunting  amid  such 
scenes,  our  young  dreams  of  the  Fatherland 
are  realised;  and  to  an  Anglo-American  tra- 
veller, romance  is  made  reality. 

In  England,  it  would  seem  tiiat  almost  every 
road  is  a  turnpike.  While  John  Bull  thus  levels 
mountains  and  elevates  valleys  to  make  smooth 
paths  for  his  subjects,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that  he  does  not  spare  their  pockets.  But  if 
turnpike  gates  occur  with  marvellous  frequency 
in  his  dominions,  they  are  not  such  outiandish 
bars  and  posts  as  we  meet  in  the  United  States. 
The  English  enjoy  the  enduring  public  works  of 
past  centuries,  and  when  they  build,  they  build 
for  centuries  to  come.  An  English  turnpike  gate 
is  a  graceful  and  massive  structure,  refreshing 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  if  not  to  the  vision  of  ava- 
rice. Its  neat  cottage,  too,  around  whose  doors 
and  windows  ivy  creeps  and  flowers  nestle ;  its 
garden  with  its  miniature  subdirisions  marked 
by  clipped  box;  and,  above  all,  its  keeper,  a 
little  inflated,  as  all  English,  high  or  low,  are 
with  office ; — ^but  not,  like  the  servants  of  the 
nobility,  having  the  arrogance  of  rank  without 
its  courtesy. 

But  I  will  now  bring  the  reader  through 
these  turnpike  gates,  which  have  so  impeded 
his  progress.  An  hour  and  a  half  of  pleasant 
travelling  brought  us  to  the  sight  of  Stratford- 
on- Avon.    It  is  a  beautiful  town  in  prospect,  as 


it  quietiy  reposes  on  the  margin  of  its  classic 
river,  with  its  noble  church  spire  piercing  the 
sky.  Its  four  thousand  inhabitants,  like  those 
of  all  towns  thronged  by  genteel  risiters,  have 
more  than  an  average  share  of  civility  of  man- 
ners, and  sharpness  in  a  bargain.  Its  chief 
gloty  is  its  giving  birth  to  Shakespeare; — ^its 
chief  treasures,  his  natal  mansion  and  his 
sepulchre.  Though  it  rests  beautifully  in  the 
vale  of  the  Avon,  and  unites  the  venerableness 
of  age  with  something  of  the  neatness  and 
briskness  of  a  modem  village, — ^yet  separate 
the  great  name  of  Shakespeare  from  it,  and  no 
one  would  think  it  worth  a  paragraph.  The 
citizens  feel  this.  Boys  meet  you  in  advance 
with  the  inquiry,  ^<Will  you  see  the  house  f" 
'*  Shall  I  show  you  to  the  church  f" — assuming 
that  all  travellers  are  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
Genius.  For  this  impression  they  have  abun- 
dant reason.  While  to  them  tiie  birthplace 
and  grave  of  Shakespeare  are  commonplace 
things,  they  see  strangers,  without  distinction 
of  nation,  rank,  or  sex,  possessed  by  a  com- 
mon enthusiasm  on  this  classic  ground.  Elngs, 
Queens,  Princes,  Nobles,  Hierarchs,  Statesmen, 
Philosophers,  Poets,  and  Theologians,  here  bow 
with  profound  reverence  before  the  migesty  of 
the  great  creative  intellect  which  has  thrown 
its  scintillations  broadcast  over  the  earth.  Nor 
is  their  interest  more  intense,  nor  their  devo- 
tion more  sincere  than  that  of  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  rustic  labourers,  who  mingle 
gratitude  with  their  admiration  of  one  who, 
rising  ftrom  their  own  level,  beat  down  all  acci- 
dental distinctions  in  his  way  to  greatness,  and 
retained,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  simple 
habits,  the  love  of  nature  and  of  man,  which 
he  bore  from  his  native  rillage. 

Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore,  and  Byron, 
have  each  roused  an  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  had  devoted  worshippers.  But  world-wide 
and  enduring  as  the  influence  of  each  has  been 
and  is,  it  has  been  limited  to  certain  classes. 
It  has  given  rise  to  poetic  schools  and  cliques, 
and  elicited  literary  affinities  and  antipathies. 
Each  has  been  worshipped  and  hated — ^adored 
and  despised,  according  to  the  mental  struc* 
ture,  education,  taste,  and  character  of  those 
who  have  sat  in  judgment.  Not  so  with  Shake- 
speare. Trained  at  the  feet  of  no  literary  or 
poetic  Gamaliel,  he  had  no  master  to  imitate ; 
and  writing  with  no  ambition  or  expectation  of 
fame,  he  stretched  himself  to  the  **iron  bed" 
of  no  clique,  class,  or  faction.  His  percep- 
tion of  **  what  was  in  man,"  seemed  to  be  almost 
intuitive,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  on 
earth,  save  by  Him,  the  Infinite — with  whom 
to  compare  the  finite,  would  be  irreverent  pre- 
sumption. A  poet  by  nature,  and  great  by 
endowment  rather  than  human  instruction,  he 
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bowed  to  no  eartUj  authority — ^but,  like  a 
spirit  of  another  world,  aboTO  human  partialis 
ties,  wrote  not  for  a  elass,  bat  a  raoe.  When 
the  nature  of  the  subject  allowed  it,  he  divei^es 
from  the  strict  claims  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
to  utter  grand  moral  principles,  which  hare 
been  made  the  proyerbs  of  moralists  and  mer- 
chants, of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  of  poets  and 
ploughmen.  The  fact  that  his  eye  penetrated 
erety  strata  of  society — ^that  he  felt  the  uni- 
▼ersal  pulse  of  human  passion  and  enriched 
umyersal  human  nature,  accounts  for  the  com- 
mon affection  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  is 
regarded.  He  not  only  is  not  the  property  of 
a  class,  but  no  nation  nor  age  can  claim  him. 
His  memory  is  the  treasure  of  his  race.  It  it 
be  suggested  that  his  writings  are  exception- 
able in  reverence  for  sacred  names,  and  often 
indelicate — ^it  is  only  saying  that  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  to 
the  standard  morality  and  taste  of  his  age.  In 
his  period,  a  dramatist  would  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  adopting  for  the  stage  expressions  not 
then  deemed  improper  for  the  lips  of  bishops 
and  queens.  We  must  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  taste  of  his  own  times,  not  ours — and  may 
well  marvel,  that  one  who  wrote  professedly 
only  for  the  amusemeiU  of  mankind,  strewed 
the  path  of  pleasure  with  gems  of  sober  and 
enduring  truth. 

But  enough  of  digression.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  Stratford-on-ATon.  Indeed,  we  are  in 
danger  of  imitating  the  New  York  Dutchman, 
so  facetiously  described  by  Washington  Irring, 
who  ran  a  long  way  to  get  an  impulse  to  leap 
a  wall,  but  when  he  reached  it  was  out  of 
breath,  and  crawled  over  it. 

On  arriving  at  Stratford,  we  were  driven  at 
once  to  the  house  where  Shakespeare  was  bom, 
and  having  alighted,  and  ordered  the  carriage 
to  the  **  Red  Hone  Hotel,"  took  a  survey  of  the 
premises.  It  is  the  only  ancient  house  in  its 
block.  All  the  others  are  modern  erections, 
towering  above  it,  and  rendering  its  antique 
peculiarity  more  striking.  It  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  low  at  that.  In  its  erection,  like 
some  ancient  houses  among  our  early  Germans, 
a  frame  was  first  put  up,  and  then  filled  in 
with  stone  and  mortar— still  leaving  the  timber 
visible,  like  a  rough  mosaic.  Its  windows  are 
venerably  small — ^but  the  panes  of  glass  redeem 
in  number  what  they  lack  in  siie,  so  that  some 
light  actually  enters  the  interstices  of  the  huge 
sash.  The  lower  window,  by  the  side  of  the 
door,  is  without  sash  or  glass,  but  longitudinal 
in  its  position,  and  furnished  with  a  trap-door 
opening  outward,  on  which  a  butcher  exhibits 
his  meat  on  market  days.  If  the  expression 
be  not  Hibernian,  I  would  say  that  the  lower 
rooms  are  floored  with  stone — which  is  about 
M  even  and  beautiful  as  the  first  stone  paving 


of  a  fAty  in  Iowa  or  Wlsoonnn;  and  though  it 
may  give  a  prosaic  chill  to  the  poetic  admirers 
of  the  great  Bard,  the  truth  must  out,  that  the 
house  where  Shakespeare  was  bom  is  a  meat' 
ehap  I  If  any  consolation  is  available  for  this, 
it  may  be  found  in  rejoicing  that  it  is  no  worse. 
I  entered  the  house  at  Ayr,  where  Bobert  Burm 
drew  his  first  breath,  and  found  it  a  dram-ekep  ! 
— ^filled  with  those  who  resembled  "Scotia's 
sweetest  bard"  only  in  the  habit  which  injured 
his  character  and  happiness,  health  and  life. 
The  only  other  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Shakespeare  house,  is  used  as  a  kitchen  for 
the  widow  and  daughter  who  claimed  proprie- 
torship of  the  mansion.  The  back  chamber, 
on  what  we  call  the  second  floor,  and  English- 
men the  first  fioor,  was  the  dormitory.  The 
front  chamber  of  this  story — ^the  Shakespeare 
birthplace,  specifically — is  the  family  parlour. 
Since  the  Poet's  time,  it  has  passed  through 
many  hands.  Of  its  original  furniture  nothing 
remains — ^though  its  place  has  been  supplied 
with  articles  of  like  age.  A  visiter  is  amaied 
at  the  lowness  of  ceiling,  which  allows  men 
of  ordinary  stature  to  reach  and  write  their 
names  on  it  The  room  never  had  any  paper; 
but  this  was  fortunate—as  it  has  given  thou- 
sands an  opportunity  to  aspire  to  immortality, 
by  there  inscribing  their  names.  Above,  around, 
all  over,  every  inch  is  covered  with  autographs 
of  visiters.  You  may  be  sure  the  Yankees  are 
fairly  represented.  It  is  amusing  to  see,  indi- 
cated by  various  tricks  of  chirography,  an 
effort  to  make  a  name  **  stand  out  from  the 
mass."  Our  cicerone  seemed  to  regard  the 
great  minority  as  an  incumbrance,  but  she 
took  much  pride  in  pointing  to  some  royal  sig- 
natures. This  place  must  be  a  paradise  to 
autograph  hunters. 

The  Album  is  an  old  book,  « tattered  and 
torn,"  but  still  legible.  It  has  many  im- 
promptu effusions,  among  which  that  of  Wash- 
ington  Irring  is  regarded  as  the  best,  not  only 
from  its  originality,  but  because  it  is  richly 
spiced  with  the  laudation  so  grateful  to  English 
ears.  It  is  free  from  a  rice  most  prominent  in 
many  of  these  effusions,  an  effort  to  magnify 
one's  self  while  professing  to  laud  Shake- 
speare. 

It  is  said  that  the  earthly  immortality  of 
those  who  have  inscribed  their  autographs  on 
these  walls,  was  once  put  in  fearful  jeopardy. 
A  female  tenant  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  pro- 
fits of  this  show-room,  unwilling  to  pay  an  in- 
creased rent,  was  warned  to  leave  the  premises. 
She  derised  a  right  feminine  but  most  Vandal 
scheme  of  vengeance.  Having  hired  another 
house,  to  which  she  conveyed  the  Album,  and 
all  the  Shakespeare  relics,  she  next  took  a 
brush,  and  if  not  **  at  one  fell  swoop,"  by  re- 
peated appliances  covered  the  whole  with  a 
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ooat  of  whitewash !  Those  viotimised  by  this 
ebullition  of  feminine  anger,  might  well  say, 

■*  Abrard  to  think  to  OTorrottcfa  the  [bn»A], 
And  from  the  wreek  of  nunei  to  roacue  oan.'* 

They  passed  away 

**  Like  the  huelem  &biic  of  ft  Tlalon, 
Le»Tin|C  no  [aenUdi]  behind.'' 

What  her  successor  said  on  first  entering  the 
denuded  and  blank  apartment,  history  does  not 
tell  us ;  perhaps  because  none  but  the  great 
Bard  himself  could  depict  her  rage.  But  thanks 
to  the  progress  of  science,  some  Oxonian,  or 
somebody  else,  gave  her  a  chemical  solvent, 
which  removed  the  villanous  lime,  and  released 
the  imprisoned  names  of  these  Shakespearian 
martyrs  from  their  temporary  eclipse. 

**  I  toll  the  tale  as  'twan  told  to  me  I" 

This  house  formerly  had  a  great  rival.  It  is 
known  when  Shakespeare  returned  from  Lon- 
don, in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  moderately 
rich,  he  fitted  for  his  residence  a  large  and 
beautiful  edifice,  in  which  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  life.  This,  in  contrast  with  the  old  man- 
sion, was  called  the  New  House.  As  this  was 
the  chosen  abode  of  the  dramatist,  and  bore  in 
all  it«  internal  and  external  arrangements  and 
decorations,  the  impress  of  his  mature  taste; 
as  here  he  held  intercourse  with  the  wits  of  his 
day,  and  the  troops  of  friends  whom  his  genius 
and  fame  had  attracted ;  as  here  he  lived  and 
here  had  died,  this  house  was  justly  the  pride 
of  his  native  village  and  the  shrine  of  his 
admiring  countrymen.  In  process  of  time  it 
became  the  Marue — the  property  of  the  incum- 
bent rector.  He  quarrelled  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  and  on  removing  from 
town,  in  order  to  mortify  his  old  parishioners, 
deliberately  tore  down,  utterly  demolished 
and  annihilated  Shakespeare's  New  House. 
Pity  that  some  one  had  not  suggested  to  the 
wrathful  and  revengeful  parson,  the  old  admo- 
nition of  sacred  writ:  **Rend  your  heart  and 
not  your  garments," — ^nor  your  house  !  But  no 
considerations  of  his  sacred  profession;  no 
deeire  to  perpetuate  the  mind  of  Shakespeare, 
as  he  had  inscribed  it  in  the  plan  and  orna- 
ments of  his  dwelling ;  no  reverence  for  objects 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  no 
fear  of  the  curses  of  future  generations,  re- 
<!tralned  his  ruthless  hand.  Over  all,  his  wrath 
triumphed.  **  Hoc  censeo  domum,  esse  delen- 
dum,"  was  his  word,  and  the  house  was  de- 
molished. Like  Eratostratus,  Jack  Ketch,  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  he  has  made  him- 
self to  be  remembered.  Perhaps  this  was  his 
object,  and  if  so,  we  have  aided  his  purpose  by 
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introducing  his  malioious  outrage  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

While  the  world  was  execrating  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  New  House,  no  doubt,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  owner  of  the  old  house  (the 
birthplace)  secretly  congratulated  himself  that 
its  rivalry  was  ended.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  times,  and  of 
augmented  regard  for  the  great  poet,  ttfe  old 
house,  which  had  once  been  sold  for  £250,  is 
now  held  at  £4000.  Our  cicerone,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  owner,  told  us  that  at  the  death  of 
her  mother,  it  was  to  be  sold,  and  she  hoped  to 
get  £4000  for  it.  Her  mother  has  since  died, 
and  the  daughter  has  disposed  of  it  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  contributors,  who,  to  prevent  its  de- 
molition or  decay,  united  to  purchase  it.  It  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  private  cupidity  or 
caprice,  in  the  custody  of  the  friends  of  litera- 
ture. The  world  owes  to  this  association  its 
gratitude.  May  the  Old  House  stand  a  thou- 
sand years  I 

Our  next  pilgrimage  was  to  the  school-house 
where  Shakespeare  received  his  education.  It 
is  a  large  apartment  with  a  low  ceiling,  mise- 
rably lighted,  and  worse  ventilated.  It  is  paved 
with  stone  laid  on  the  bare  earth.  Its  benches 
or  forms  are  of  the  rudest  construction,  and 
would  be  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  a  western 
camp-meeting.  About  thirty  right  English 
boys  were  present,  with  their  demure  looks  and 
cherry  cheeks,  who  tried  experiments  on  optics 
in  our  presence,  to  see  if  they  could  seem  to 
study  their  books,  while  in  reality  they  watched 
us.  The  place  derives  its  main  interest  from 
the  fact  that  to  this  humble  place  Shakespeare 
came — 

"  The  whining  odioolhoy, 
With  hifl  satchel  and  shining  morning  boe, 
Creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school." 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  place,  his  "im- 
willingness"  is  not  surprising. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  church,  in  the 
chancel  of  which  the  Poet  was  buried.  This 
edifice  is  a  Gothic  structure,  of  great  magni- 
tude and  beauty,  surrounded  by  a  large  yard, 
studded  with  graves  and  monuments.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue,  about  thirty  rods  in 
length,  of  lime  trees,  which  have  been  bent, 
clipped,  and  trained,  until  they  form  a  perfect 
arch,  with  a  green  and  rustling  but  well-defined 
roof,  about  three  feet  in  thickness.  We  have 
nothing  like  it  in  the  United  States.  Forming 
a  sweep  around  the  churchyard,  is  the  Avon, 
to  whose  edge  it  extends.  The  bank,  about  fif- 
teen feet  high,  is  protected  by  a  perpendicular 
wall,  which  rises  about  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  yard,  forming  a  most  charming  terrace 
in  the  interior,  from  which  the  whole  vale  for  a 
great  distance,  up  and  down  the  stream,  ia 
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brought  nnder  the  eye.  This  terrace  is  the 
most  charming  spot  in  Stratford.  Here,  seated 
on  the  wide  waU— onr  feet  hanging  over  the 
stream,  the  old  church  lending  its  shade,— our 
lady  friends  opened  their  treasures,  and  re- 
galed us  with  tandwickea.  This  is  character- 
istic. An  American  party  would  have  bespoken 
a  good  dinner  at  the  "  Red  ffone:'  The  English 
of  th<  highest  rank  are  economists  on  the 
road.  And  besides  this,  their  solitary,  exclu- 
sive, and  fastidious  modes,  make  them  reluctant 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  hotels.  At  the 
hazard  of  being  thought  deficient  in  Shake- 
spearian enthusiasm,  I  must  say  our  tandwiches 
had  a  fine  relish.  Our  hospitable  friends,  per- 
haps, were  mindful  that 

"  Yon  take  my  life,  when  you  do  take 
Tlie  means  whereby  I  live.** 


Hence  they  were  careful  to  provide  "visible 
means  of  support"  for  the  excursion. 

The  old  church  is  the  very  one  where  Shake- 
speare worshipped.  The  old  Bible,  formerly 
attached  by  a  chain  to  the  reading  desk,  that 
parishioners,  having  none  of  their  own,  might 
read,  but  not  abstract  it,  is  still  kept,  chain 
and  all,  in  the  vestry.  Its  chain  indicates  a 
period  when  the  sacred  volume  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  those  who  have  the  most  need  of  its  con- 
solations ;  and  it  illustrates  the  blessedness  of 
the  press,  and  those  associations  which  have 
unchained  the  Bible,  and  made  Heaven's  truth 
as  free  and  universal  as  Heaven's  air. 

The  monument  of  Shakespeare,  attached  to 
the  wall,  is  an  object  so  beautiful  and  unique, 
that  I  desire  to  give  to  others  the  pleasure 
which  it  afforded  me,  and  therefore  have  fur- 
nished a  drawing  of  it  to  the  reader.  (See  page 

341.) 

His  dust  is  covered  by  a  single  flat  stone  in 
the  chancel.     An  effort  was  once  made  to  re- 
move his  bones  to  Westminster  Abbey.     Never 
was  a  town  in  such  an  uproar.     The  abstrac- 
tion of  the  sacred  relics  from  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  would  agitate  less  the  good  Catholics  of 
the  Eternal  City.    The  proposition  outraged  at 
once  the  romance,  ambition,  poetic  veneration, 
and  avarice  of  all  classes.   The  clergy  preached 
against  it  as  a  sacrilege  ;  the  lawyers  declared 
it  illegal ;  the  hotel-keepers,  hack-drivers,  and 
porters,  the  shopmen   and  milliners,   if  they 
could  not  make  a  show  of  argument,  disclosed 
a  disposition  to  guard  the  grave  of  their  great 
townsman  by  show  of  physical  force — of  clubs 
and  fists.     Whatever  secret  influence  might 
have  slept  under  the  surface,  prompting  a  zeal 
like  that  which  protected  **  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
slans,"  the  great  argument  was  that  Shakeepeare 
himtelf  had  forbidden  it.     Whether  he  distrusted 
his  neighbours,  who  had  exiled  him  in  youth 
for  deer-stealing,  or  whether  he  dreamed  of  a 


glorious  fame  which  would  invest  his  bones 
with  interest,  it  matters  not,  he  had  caused  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  flat  stone  which  covers  his  ashes 
the  following  couplet,  transcribed  verbatim : 
**  Good  Friend,  fat  Juvs  sake  fbrbeaze 
To  digg  T-B  drst  EndoAaed  HKRK 
Bleat  be  T-a  Man  1  Sparea  v-taa  Stomea, 

T 

And  crrat  be  He  Imorea  my  bonaa." 

T 

The  poet's  curse,   his    townsmen    averred, 
would  light  upon  them,  if  they  suffered  his 
bones  to   be  removed,   even  to  Westminster 
Abbey.     The  Londoners  had  with  them,  per- 
haps, the  argument.     Where  should  the  great 
Poet  rest  but  with  England's  mightiest  dead  ? 
But  the  Stratfordians  ^idApoaseuion — ^and  inte- 
rest,  and  force  to  retain  it.      For  once,  the 
great  Metropolis  had  to  surrender.     All  the  in- 
fluence of  aristocracy,  wealth,  great  names, 
and  even  good  intentions,  were  powerless,  be- 
fore an  aroused  rustic  community,  determined 
to  resist,  if  need  be,  by  force.     The  plan  was 
abandoned ;  but  one  influence  of  that  discussion 
still  remains.   The  rustic  population  are  afraid 
to  put  their  feet  on  the  tombstone,  lest  they 
should  incur  the  malediction  of  disturbing  their 
Poet's  bones.      They  will  thus   protect    his 
epitaph,  which  had  become   almost  illegible. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.     The  village  to  which 
Providence  gave  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  and 
to  which  his  own  simple  affections  led  him  back 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  to  find  a  home,  rest, 
and  a  grave,  has  a  right  to  retain  his  ashes. 

"But  I  may  not  protract  this  article.  We  re- 
main^ at  Stratford  until  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  as  the  lengthened  shadows  began  to  throw 
a  pensiveness  over  the  landscape,  returned 
leisurely  to  Leamington.  The  sole  alloy  to  my 
recollection  of  that  day,  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
only  Americans  whom  I  met  at  Stratford,  were 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
lady.  My  friends  invited  them  to  spend  the 
evening  with  us  at  Leamington,  and  it  passed 
pleasantly  away.  I  saw  them,  ftdl  of  hope, 
leave  in  the  morning  by  coach,  for  Blenheim 
and  Oxford.  And  I  shall  see  them  no  morel 
Mrs.  H.  died  on  the  homeward  passage,  and 
her  husband  also  now  sleeps  in  death. 

My  recollections  of  Stratford-on-Avon  are 
mingled  with  musings  of  sadness,  that  two  of 
those  who  shared  with  me  in  its  excitements— 
and  who  united  with  an  admiration  of  genius 
and  poetry,  the  holiest  purposes  and  most 
affluent  charity,  have  passed  from  a  world 
which  they  longed  and  laboured  to  bless.  With 
the  exception  of  a  reminiscence  so  painfiil,  I 
recall  my  excursion  to  Stratford-on-Avon  with 
the  liveliest  pleasure.  May  I  hope  that  I  have 
shared  in  a  slight  degree  this  pleasure  with 
my  readers  1 


SPRING. 


BT   B.    H.    STODDABt>. 
(Suggested  bj  the  beantiftil  picture  of  Spring  in  the  April  Number  of  Sertain.) 


X. 

Tn  tnunpet  windu  hare  sounded  a  retreat, 
Blowing  o*er  land  and  sea  a  sullen  strain; 
Usurping  March,  defeated,  flies  agi^ 

And  lays  his  trophies  at  the  Winter's  feet! 

And  lot — where  April  coming  in  his  turn. 
In  changeftil  motleys,  half  of  light  and  shade, 
Leads  his  belated  charge,  a  delicate  maid, — 
A  nymph  with  dripping  urn  I 

n. 

HaUI  hail  I  thrice  hall  I— thou  &ircBt  child  of  Time, 

With  all  thy  retinue  of  laughing  Hours, 
Sweet  paragon  from  some  diriner  dime, 

Soil  minisbrant  of  its  benignest  Powers, 
Who  hath  not  caught  the  glancing  of  thjpwing. 
And  peeped  beneath  thy  mask,  delicious  Spring? 
Sometimes  we  see  thee  on  the  pleasant  moms 

Of  lingering  March,  with  w^ath6d  crook  of  gold. 

Leading  the  Bam  from  out  his  starry  fold, 
A  leash  of  sunbeams  round  his  jagged  horns  I 
Sometimes  in  April,  goading  up  the  skies 
The  Bull,  whose  neck  Apollo*s  silrery  flies 
Settle  upon,  a  many-twinkling  swarm! 

And  when  May^days  are  warm. 

And  drawing  to  a  close. 
And  Flora  goes 
With  Zephyrus  ftt>m  his  palace  in  the  west. 
Thou  dost  upsnateh  the  Twins  from  cradled  rest. 
And  strain  them  to  thy  breast. 

And  haste  to  meet  the  expectant,  bright  new-comer, 
The  opulent  Qneen  of  Bartii,  the  gay,  roliiptuous  Summer  1 

m. 

Unmuffled  now,  shorn  of  thy  reU  of  showers, 
Thou  tripp*8t  along  the  mead  with  shining  hair 
Blown  back,  and  scarf  out-fluttering  on  the  air, 
Whitfr^ianded,  strewing  the  fresh  sward  with  flowersi — 
The  green  hills  lift  their  fbreheads  far  away ; 

Bat  where  thy  pathway  runs,  the  sod  is  prest 
By  fleecy  lambs,  behind  the  budding  spray ; 
And  troops  of  butterflies  are  horering  round. 
And  Uie  small  swallow  drops  upon  the  ground 
Beside  his  mate  and  nest  I 

IT. 

A  litUe  month  ago,  the  sky  was  gray; 
Snow  tents  were  pitched  along  the  mount^n  side. 


Where  March  encamped  his  stormy  legions  wide, 
And  shook  his  standards  o'er  the  fields  of  Day  I 
But  now  the  sky  is  blue,  the  snow  is  flown, 
And  erery  mountain  is  an  emerald  throne. 
And  CTery  cloud  a  dais  fringed  with  light. 
And  all  below  is  beautlftal  and  bright  I 
The  finest  wares  its  plume— the  hedges  blow, 

The  south  wind  scuds  along  the  meadowy  sea 
Thick-flecked  with  daisied  foam,— and  riolets  grow 

Blue-eyed,  and  cowslips  star  the  bloomy  lea; 
The  skylark  floods  the  scene  with  pleasant  rime; 

The  ousel  twitters  in  the  swaying  pine ; 
And  wild  bees  hum  about  the  beds  of  thyme, 

And  bend  the  clorer  bells  and  eglantine ; 
The  snake  casts  off  his  skin  in  mossy  nooks ; 

The  long^sared  rabbits  near  their  burrows  play; 
The  dormouse  wakes,  and  seel  the  noisy#ooks 

Sly  foraging,  about  the  stacks  of  hay  I 

V. 

What  sights  I  what  sounds  I  what  rustle  life  and  mirth  I 
Housed  the  long  winter  from  the  bitter  cold. 
Huddling  in  chimney  comer,  young  and  old 

Come  forth  and  share  the  gladness  of  the  Earth. 

The  ploughmen  whistle  as  the  furrows  trail 
Behind  their  glitterhig  shares,  a  billowy  row; 

The  milkmaid  sings  a  ditty  while  her  pail 
Grows  full  and  ttoihy,  and  the  cattle  low; 
A  pack  are  baying  in  the  misty  wood, 
Starting  the  ibx,  the  jolly  huntsmen  cheer; 
And  horns  and  guns  disturb  the  listening  ear. 

And  startle  Echo  in  her  solitude; 

The  teamster  drires  his  wagon  down  the  lane. 
Tearing  a  broader  rut  in  weeds  and  sand ; 

The  angler  flshes  in  the  shady  pool ; 
And  loitering  down  the  road,  with  cap  in  hand. 

The  truant  chases  butterflies— in  rain, 

Heedless  of  bells  that  call  the  Tillage  lads  to  school  1 

VI. 

Methinks  the  world  is  sweeter  than  of  yore. 
More  fresh  and  flne,  and  more  exceeding  fair ; 

There  is  a  Presence  nerer  felt  beftnv. 
The  soul  of  inspiration  CTerywhere ; 

Incarnate  Youth  in  CTery  idle  limb^ 
My  Ternal  days,  my  prime  returns  anew ; 

My  trano6d  spirit  breathes  a  silent  hymn, 
My  heart  is  tail  of  dew  I 
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SUPPOSE])  TO    BATB   BIER   POUHD   OR 

BT  B.  rOXTON. 


I BOWSD  to  smyling  Lore, 

He  turned  and  pierced  mye  Harte, 
Nor  brought  his  promised  balm, 

Vot  drew  his  rankling  darte. 

For  wearie  dayes  and  nightes^ 

I  bent  ye  knee  to  Fame; 
To  grace  her  low-born  wights, 

Sbee  spnmed  an  aundent  name. 

In  search  of  carelesse  Joye, 
To  woodes  and  fleldes  I  ranne ; 


Air    OLD    MOHUMXHT. 


But  Wilde  with  hare  and  deere^ 
Shee  fledde  ye  Ibote  of  man. 

I  asked  of  Peaee  her  home, 
Shee  ledde  me  to  a  graTe ; 

And  better  meede  than  mine* 
Blind  Fortune  never  gave  I 

A  shelter  from  ye  worlde, 
A  long  forgetfulle  reste ; 

No  Envie  IbUows  here, 
Nor  Feares  nor  Hopes  molests. 


HARDSCRABBLE. 

A  TALE  OF  CHICAGO. 

BT   MAJOR  RICHABD80N, 

▲UTBOft  or  "JKABTl,"  "  WAOODBTA,"  "  TBI  CANADIAK  BROTBKBA,"  *' TEanUXB," 
" WAE  or  1812|'*  "JACK  BEAO  IH  SPAIN,**  RC^  ITC. 

(OontiniMd  from  p.  290.)    ' 


OHAPTBB  Til. 

It  was  nyr  sunset  when  Ensign  Renayne, 
who,  it  wiir  be  recollected,  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  his  commanding  officer  to  take  an 
armed  party  in  the  scow,  returned  from  his 
excursion,  bringing  with  him  his  affianced 
bride,  Maria  Heywood,  and  her  mother,  who 
were  placed  with  the  wife  of  his  friend  Elmsley, 
until  the  alarm  created  by  the  presence  of  the 
Indians  should  have  subsided.  As,  after  having 
disposed  of  them,  he  crossed  the  parade-ground 
to  his  own  quarters,  he  met  Captain  Pleadly. 

*'  So,  sir,  you  are  returned  at  last.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  been  much  longer  absent 
than  was  necessary." 

The  high  spirit  of  the  youth  took  fire. 
** Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  answered  haughtily,  "if 
I  contradict  you.  No  one  of  the  leas^t  feeling 
could  have  thought  of  removing  such  an  invalid 
as  Mrs.  Heywood,  without  using  every  care  her 
condition  required.  Have  you  any  orders  for 
me.  Captain  Headly  ?"  he  concluded,  in  a  more 
respectful  manner ;  for  he  had  become  sensible 
the  moment  after  he  had  spoken,  of  his  error 
in  thus  coming  as  it  were  under  the  reproof  of 
his  superior. 

**  You  are  officer  of  the  guard,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Renayne  V*  he  said. 

"  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Elmsley  relieved  me  this 
morning.'* 

At  that  moment  the  last-named  officer  came 
up,  on  his  way  to  the  Ensign's  quarters ;  when 
the  same  question  having  been  put  to  him,  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  Captain  Headly 
desired  that  the  moment  the  fishing  party  came 
in,  their  arrival  should  be  reported  to  him. — 
"And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  concluded,  **I  ex- 
pect you  both  to  be  particularly  on  the  alert 
to-night.  The  absence  of  that  fishing  party 
distresses  me,  and  I  would  give  much  that  they 
were  back." 

"Captain  Headly,"  said  the  Ensign  quickly, 
almost  beseechingly,  "let  me  pick  out  a  dozen 
men,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  restore  the  party 


before  midday  to-morrow — ^nay,  sir;" — seeing 
strong  surprise  and  disapproval  depicted  on 
the  countei^ce  of  the  commandant — "I  am 
ready  to  forfeit  my  commission  if  I  fail — " 

"  Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Renayne,  or  do  yon 
suppose  that  I  am  mad  enough  to  entertain 
such  a  proposition,  and  thus  weaken  my  force 
still  more?  Forfeit  your  commission  if  you 
fail!  Why,  sir,  you  would  deserve  to  forfeit 
your  commission  if  you  even  succeeded  in  any- 
thing so  wholly  at  variance  with  military  pru- 
dence.— Gentlemen,  recollect  what  I  have  said. 
I  expect  you  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to- 
night, and,  Mr.  Elmsley,  fail  not  instantly  to 
report  the  fishing-boat."  Thus  enjoining,  he 
passed  slowly  on  to  his  quarters. 

"  Fudge  for  your  military  prudence,  and 
your  pompous  cold-bloodedness,"  muttered  the 
fiery  En-ign  between  his  teeth — scarcely  wait- 
ing until  his  superior  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  Elmsley ;  "he  will  hear 
you." 

"Ha!"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  they  moved  on  towards  the  mess- 
room,  "you  begin  to  find  him  out,  do  you? 
But  tell  me,  Renayne,  what  the  deuce  has  put 
this  Quixotic  expedition  into  your  head  ?  What 
great  interest  do  you  take  in  these  fishermen, 
that  you  should  volunteer  to  break  your  shins 
in  the  woods  this  dark  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  them,  and  that  on  the  very  first 
night  your  lady  fair  honours  these  walls  with 
her  celestial  presence?  Come,  thank  Headly 
for  his  refusal.  When  you  sit  down  to-morrow 
morning,  as  I  intend  you  shall,  to  a  luxurious 
breakfast  of  love,  coffee,  fried  venison,  and 
buckwheat  cakes,  you  will  find  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  adherence  to  military  pru- 
dence." 

"Elra.sley,"  returned  his  friend  seriously,  "  I 
can  have  no  disguise  from  you  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. You  know  my  regard  for  Maria  Hey- 
wood, although  you  cannot  divine  its  depth, 
and  could  I  but  be  the  means  of  saving  her 
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father,  yon  can  well   understand  the  joy  I 
should  feel." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  you  know 
as  well  as  myself,  that  there  exists  not  the 
shadow  of  a  hope  of  this.  That  scarecrow, 
Giles,  half-witted  as  he  is,  tells  too  straight- 
forward a  story." 

^'Elmsley,"  persisted  his  friend,  <<  there  is 
every  hope,  eyery  reasonable  expectation,  that 
he  may  yet  survive.  Maria,  herself,  first 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibility,  for  until 
then  I  had  thought  as  you  do ;  and  deeply  did 
her  words  sink  in  my  heart  when  she  said 
reproachfully,  that  instead  of  sending  a  party 
to  rescue  her,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  despatched  them  to  the  farm  in  which  her 
father  might  at  that  moment  be  sustaining  a 
siege — the  house  being  strong  enough  to  admit 
of  a  temporary  defence  by  even  a  couple  of 
persons." 

*'  And  what  said  you  to  that  ?" 

**What  could  I  say?  I  looked  like  a  fool, 
and  felt  like  a  schoolboy  under  the  iron  rule  of 
a  pedagogue — but  I  resolved — " 

**  And  what  did  you  resolve,  my  enterprising 
knight-errant  ?" 

**  Yon  have  just  heard  my  proposal  to  the 
gentleman  who  piques  himself  so  much  on  his 
military  prudence,"  returned  the  youth  with 
bitter  irony. 

"  Yes,  and  he  refused  you — what  then  ?" 

«  True,  and  what  then !"  and  he  nodded  his 
head  impatiently. 

**You  will  sleep  upon  it,  my  dear  fellow, 
after  we  have  had  a  glass  of  hot  wabash,  and 
a  pipe ;  thus  refreshed,  yon  will  think  better  of 
it  in  the  morning." 

"  We  will  have  the  wabash  and  the  pipe,  for 
truly  I  feel  that  I  require  something  to  soothe, 
if  not  absolutely  to  exhilarate;  but  no  sleep 
for  me  this  night,  Elmsley;"  he  added  more 
seriously,  '*you  will  pass  me  out  of  the  gate?" 

"Pass  you  out  of  what!"  exclaimed  the 
other,  starting  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  only  the  moment  before ;  **  what 
do  you  mean,  man  ?" 

"I  mean  that,  as  officer  of  the  guard,  you 
only  can  pass  me  through  after  dark;  and 
this  service  yon  must  render  me." 

**  Why  I  where  are  you  going  ?  Single-handed, 
like  Jack  the  Giant-Eiller,  to  deliver,  not  a 
beautiful  damsel  from  the  fangs  of  a  winged 
monster,  but  a  tough  old  backwoodsman  from 
the  dark  paws  of  the  savage." 

"Elmsley,"  again  urged  the  Ensign,  "yon 
forget  that  Mr.  Heywood  is  the  father  of  my 
future  wife!" 

"  Ah  I  is  it  come  to  that  at  last !  Well,  I  am 
right  glad  of  it.  But,  my  dear  Renayne," 
taking,  and  cordially  pressing  his  hand,  "for- 
give my  levity.     I  only  sought  to  divert  you 


from  your  purpose.  What  I  can  do  for  you  I 
will  do ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  you  intend." 

"Yet,  Elmsley,  before  we  enter  further  in 
the  matter,  do  you  not  think  that  you  will 
incur  the  serious  displeasure  of  *  Military  Pru- 
dence ?' " 

"  If  he  finds  out  that  you  are  gone,  certainly; 
and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  upon  the  fidgets 
all  night,  and  possibly  ask  for  you ;  but,  even 
if  not  then,  he  will  miss  you  on  parade  in  the 
morning." 

"  And  what  will  be  the  immediate  result  to 
you?    Answer  me  that  candidly,  I  entreat!" 

"Then,  candidly,  Renayne,  the  Captain  likes 
me  not  well  enough  to  pass  lightly  over  such  a 
breach  of  duty.  The  most  peremptory  orders 
have  been  given  not  to  allow  any  one  to  leave 
the  Fort,  and  since  you  wish  me  to  be  sincere, 
should  I  allow  you  to  pass,  it  will  go  hard  with 
my  commission." 

"  How  foolish  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of 
that  before.  How  utterly  stupid  to  have  asked 
that  which  I  ought  to  have  known  myself — but 
enough,  Elmsley,  I  abandon  the  scheme  alto- 
gether— ^you  shall  never  incur  such  a  risk  for 


me. 
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"  Yet,  understand  me,"  resumed  the  other, 
"  if  you  really  think  that  there  is  a  hope  of  its 
proving  more  than  a  mere  wild  goose  chase,  I 
will  cheerfully  incur  that  risk ;  but  on  my 
honour,  Renayne,  I  myself  feel  convinced  that 
nothing  you  can  do  will  avail." 

"  Not  another  word  about  it,"  answered  his 
friend;  "here  is  what  will  banish  all  care  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  at  least  for  the  present." 

His  servant  had  just  entered,  and  deposited 
on  the  mess-table  hot  and  cold  water,  sugar, 
lime-juice,  pipes,  and  tumblers,  and  the  two 
officers,  joined  by  Von  Vottenberg,  sat  down  to 
indulge  their  several  humours.  While  the  lat- 
ter, according  to  practice,  mixed  the  punch, 
which,  when  made,  was  pronounced  his  chef 
d^osuvref  Elmsley  amused  himself  with  cutting 
up  the  tobacco,  and  filling  the  pipes  with  it 
and  the  fragrant  kinna-kinnick.  The  Ensign, 
taking  advantage  of  their  occupation,  indulged 
himself  in  a  reverie  that  lasted  until  the  beve- 
rage had  been  declared  ready. 

The  presence  of  the  Doctor  acting  as  a  check 
upon  further  allusion,  by  the  friends,  to  the 
topic  which  had  hitherto  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion, the  little  conversation  that  ensued,  was  of 
a  general  nature.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
cared  much  to  contribute  to  it;  so  that  the 
Doctor  found,  and  pronounced  them  for  that 
evening,  anything  but  entertaining  companions. 
He,  however,  consoled  himself  with  copious 
potations  from  the  punch-bowl,  and  filled  the 
room  with  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  that  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  produce  the  drowsiness 
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that  Renayne  pleaded  in  excuse  for  Ma  taci- 
turnity. 

After  his  second  glass,  Elmsley,  reminding 
the  Ensign  that  he  expected  him  as  well  as  the 
Surgeon,  to  breakfast  with  him  in  the  morning, 
at  eight  o'clock  precisely,  took  his  leave  for 
the  night. 


CHAPTER    YIII. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
succeeding  the  occurrences  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  Lieutenant  Elmsley  waited 
on  the  commanding  officer,  to  report  that  the 
fishing  boat  was  at  length  in  sight.  These 
tidings  were  received  as  Captain  Headly  was 
preparing  to  sit  down  to  his  breakfast — a  re- 
freshment to  which  the  fatigue  he  had  under- 
gone during  the  night,  had  not  a  little  disposed 
him.  True,  however,  to  his  character,  he 
stayed  not  for  the  meal,  but  instantly  arose 
and  taking  his  telescope,  accompanied  the  sub- 
altern to  the  flag-staff  battery,  whence  the  best 
view  of  the  river  was  commanded. 

"Anything  to  report,  Mr.  Elmsley?  but  I 
presume  not,  or  of  course  I  should  have  been 
apprised  of  it." 

Many  of  the  men,  dressed  and  accoutred  for 
the  morning  parade,  which  usually  took  place 
about  nine  o'clock,  were  grouped  around,  and 
anxiously  watching  the  approach  of  the  boat, 
as  of  something  they  had  despaired  of  ever 
again  beholding.  Captain  Headly  drew  his 
telescope  to  the  proper  focus,  and  after  looking 
through  it  a  few  minutes,  remarked — 

«  Thank  Heaven,  all  is  right — they  are  all 
there,  although  it  is  quite  unaccountable  to 
me  how  they  could  have  been  detained  until 
this  morning — and  ah!  it  seems  they  have 
taken  a  heavy  draught  of  fish,  for  although  I 
cannot  see  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  their  feet 
are  raised,  as  if  to  avoid  crushing  or  injuring 
something  beneath  them.  But  hold  1  there  is 
something  wrong  too.  I  do  not  see  the  usual 
number  of  muskets  piled  in  the  stem.  Mr. 
Elmsley,  how  is  that?" 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  the  same  number  of 
men,"  suggested  the  Lieutenant — "some  of 
them,  for  causes  connected  with  their  deten- 
tion, may  be  coming  by  land." 

"  Not  at  all.  There  are  seven  men.  I  think 
seven  men  compose  the  fishing  party.  Do  they 
not?" 

"Six  men,  besides  the  non-commissioned 
officer.     Tes,  sir." 

"  I  can  make  out  Corporal  Nixon,  for  he  is 
steering,  and  facing  me — ^but  for  the  others,  I 
do  not  know  them  well  enough  to  distinguish. 
Here,  Mr.  Elmsley,  take  the  glass,,  and  try 
what  you  can  make  of  them." 


The  Lieutenant  gazed  through  the  glass  a 
moment,  and  then  pronounced  name  after 
name,  as  the  m^n  severally  came  under  the 
range  of  the  field.  "Tes,  sir,  as  you  say, 
there  is  Corporal  Nixon,  steering — ^then,  with 
their  backs  to  us,  are  first  Collins,  then  Green, 
then  Jackson,  then  Weston,  then  Casa,  then 
Philips — ^but  what  they  have  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  for  I  now  can  see  it  plain  enough,  is 
not  fish,  sir,  but  a  human  body — and  a  dog, 
crouched  at  its  side.  Yes — ^it  is  indeed  the 
Frenchman's  dog,  Loup  Garou." 

"Yes,  that's  certainly  a  dead  body,"  pur- 
sued the  Lieutenant — "somebody  killed  at  the 
farm,  no  doubt.  Have  you  any  orders  for  the 
direction  of  the  party  when  they  land,  sir?" 
he  inquired,  as  he  handed  back  the  glass  to  the 
Captain. 

"  First  delire  the  drums  to  beat  to  parade," 
was  the  answer.  "  It  wants  only  a  few  minutes 
of  (piard-mounting,  and  by  the  time  the  men 
have  fallen  in,  and  the  roll  is  called,  the  boat 
will  be  here.     Where  is  Mr.  Renayne  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  this  morning,  sir,  but 
believe  that  he  is  in  his  own  rooms.  He  is, 
however,  aware  of  the  hour  of  guard-mounting, 
and  doubtless,  wiU  be  here  presently." 

"When  the  men  have  fallen  in,  come  and 
report  to  me,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  descended 
from  the  bastion,  and  proceeded  to  his  own 
quarters,  to  eat  his  untasted  breakfast. 

The  Lieutenant  touched  his  cap,  in  assent, 
and  then  despatching  the  orderly  to  the  tempo- 
rary drum-major,  crossed  over  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Ensign,  anxious  not  only  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  b^ng  able  to  receive  his  friend 
to  his  own  breakfast,  at  the  hour  he  had  named, 
but  to  prepare  him  for  the  reception  of  the 
murdered  body  of  Mr.  Heywood,  which  he 
doubted  not  was  that  now  being  conveyed  for 
interment  at  his  own  home. 

On  entering  the  mess-room,  in  which  they 
had  taken  their  punch,  the  previous  evening, 
everything  bore  evidence  of  a  late  debauch. 
Ashes  and  tobacco  were  liberally  strewed  upon 
the  table,  while  around  the  empty  bowl  were, 
in  some  disorder,  pipes  and  glasses,  one  of 
each  half  emptied  of  all  but  the  ashes  and  sedi- 
ment, the  other  two  only  half  smoked,  half  fuU, 
and  standing  amid  a  pool  of  wet,  which  had 
evidently  been  spilt  by  a  not  very  steady  hand. 
The  windows  were  closed,  so  that  the  smoke 
clung  to  what  little  furniture  there  was  in  the 
room,  and  the  whole  scent  of  the  place  was  an 
abominable  compound  of  stale  tobacco  and 
strong  whiskey. 

A  loud  snoring  in  the  room  on  his  right,  at- 
tracted his  attention.    He  knew  that  it  was 
Yon  Yottenberg's,  and  he  entered  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  what  had  kept  him  in  his  bed  until 
I  that  late  hour.     The  Surgeon,  only  half  on- 
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dresaod,  was  fMt  asleep,  not  within,  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed-olothes.  Somewhat  disgusted 
at  the  sight,  for  Elmsley  was  comparatiyely 
abstemions,  he  shook  him,  not  very  gently, 
when  the  Doctor,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  start, 
half  rose  npon  his  elbow.  "  Ha !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  know  yon  mean  to  say  that  breakfast  is 
waiting.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  old 
feUow." 

<*I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,"  was  the  re- 
ply, '<bat  I  recommend  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
dressing,  and  turning  out.  The  men  are  al- 
ready on  parade,  and  if  Captain  Headly,  find- 
ing that  you  are  absent,  sends  here  to  learn 
the  cause,  I  would  not  give  much  for  your 
future  chances  of  swallowing  whiskey  punch, 
within  the  walls  of  Chicago." 

"Eh  I  what,  what !"  spluttered  the  Surgeon, 
as  he  jumped  up,  drew  on  his  boots,  dipped  his 
face  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  hastily  completed 
his  toilet.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  on 
parade. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Elmsley,  after  giving 
this  warning,  had  passed  again  .through  the 
mess-room,  and  knocked  at  Renayne's  door. 
But  there  was  no  answer. 

<'Hilloa!  Benayne!"  he  called  loudly,  as  he 
tamed  the  handle  of  the  latch.  **  Are  you  in 
bed,  too  ?" 

But  no  Benayne  was  there.  He  looked  at 
the  bed.  Like  the  Doctor's,  it  had  been  lain 
npon,  but  no  one  had  been  within  the  clothes. 

**  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  After  a 
few  moments  of  delay,  he  flew  back  to  Von  Vot- 
tenberg's  room,  but  the  latter  was  already 
gone,  and  on  his  return,  he  met  Renayne's  ser- 
vant entering  at  the  mess-room  door. 

**  Where  is  your  master  ?"  he  inquired.  "  How 
is  it  that  he  is  not  in  his  room — has  not  been 
in  bed  T" 

*<Not  been  in  bed  I"  repeated  the  lad  with 
surprise.  ''Why,  sir,  he  told  me  last  night 
he  was  very  drowsy,  and  should  be  late ;  and 
that  he  mightn't  be  disturbed,  he  desired  me 
to  sleep  in  one  of  the  block-houses.  I  was 
only  to  wake  him  in  time  for  guard-mounting, 
and  as  it  wants  but  ten  minutes  to  that,  I  am 
just  come  to  call  him." 

"  Clean  up  the  mess-room  directly — open  the 
windows,  and  put  everything  in  order,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  fearing  that  Captain  Headly 
might,  on  hearing  of  the  absence  of  the  young 
officer,  pay  his  quarters  a  visit,  in  search  of 
some  clue  to  the  cause.  "I  see  it  all,"  he 
mused,  as  he  moved  across  the  parade  ground. 
"  He  would  not,  generous  fellow,  get  me  into  a 
scrape,  by  making  me  privy  to  his  design,  and 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  gate,  has  got  over 
the  pickets  somewhere — ^yet  if  so,  he  must  have 
had  a  rope  and  assistance  of  some  kind,  for  he 
never  could  have  crossed  them  without.    Yet 


where  can  he  have  gone,  and  what  could  he 
have  expected  to  result  from  his  mad  scheme  ? 
Had  he  waited  until  now,  he  would  have  known, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  fishing  party  with  their 
sad  burden,  how  utterly  useless  was  all  this 
risk." 

•'Well,  Mr.  Elmsley!"  said  the  Captain,  who 
now  appeared  at  the  front  of  his  own  door, 
fully  dressed  for  parade,  and  preparing  to 
issue  forth  in  all  the  stateliness  of  command. 

"  The  parade  is  formed,  sir,"  he  remarked, 
hesitatingly,  «but  I  cannot  find  the  officer  for 
guard." 

**8ir!"  interrupted  Captain  Headly. 

*'  I  cannot  find  Ml*.  Benayne,  sir.  I  have  my- 
self been  over  to  his  quarters — ^looked  into  his 
bed-room,  but  it  is  clear  he  has  not  been  in  bed 
all  night."  ^ 

"Hal  is  it  BO?  Send  Doctor  Von  Vottenberg 
here  immediately." 

And  lucky  was  it  for  Doctor  Von  Vottenberg, 
that  the  officer  who  now  desired  his  attendance 
on  the  commandant,  had  roused  him  from  that 
Lethean  slumber,  in  which  he  had  been,  only  a 
few  minutes  before,  so  luxuriously  indulging. 

•*  Doctor  Von  Vottenberg,"  said  the  Captain, 
sternly,  as  soon  as  that  officer  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  him,  "you  are  quartered  with 
Mr.  Renayne.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  him 
last  night  or  this  morning  ?  No  evasion — nay," 
seeing  that  the  Doctor's  brow  began  to  be  over- 
clouded. "I  mean  no  attempt  to  shield  the 
young  man,  by  a  suppression  of  anything  you 
know." 

"I  certainly  saw  him  last  night,  Captain 
Headly,  but  not  at  a  very  late  hour.  We  took 
a  glass  or  two  of  punch,  and  smoked  a  couple 
of  pipes  together,  but  we  both  went  to  bed 
early,  and  for  my  part  I  know  I  slept  so  soundly 
that  I  heard  nothing — saw  nothing — ^until  I  got 
up  this  morning." 

The  Doctor  spoke  truly,  as  to  their  both 
going  to  their  bed-rooms  early,  for  the  Ensign 
had  left  him  early  in  the  night,  while  he  had 
found  his  way  to  his  own  bed,  early  in  the 
morning. 

"  The  boat  is  nearing  the  landing-place,  sir," 
reported  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  now 
came  up,  and  more  immediately  addressed 
Lieutenant  Elmsley. 

This  information,  for  the  moment,  banished 
the  subject  under  discussion.  "  Let  the  men 
pile  their  arms,"  ordered  Captain  Headly,  "  and 
when  this  is  done,  Mr.  Elmsley,  follow  me  to 
the  landing-place." 

In  a  few  minutes  both  officers  wer«  there. 
The  boat  was  within  fifty  yards,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Elmsley  joined  his  Captain;  and  the 
oarsmen,  evidently  desirous  of  doing  their  best, 
and  infiuenced  by  the  presence  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  were  pulling  silently  and  with 
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ft  TigooT  thai  soon  brought  it  to  its  accustomed 
berth. 

**  What  body  is  that,  Corporal  Nixon  ?"  in- 
quired the  latter,  **  and  how  is  it  that  you  are 
only  here  this  morning  ?" 

**  Sir,"  answered  the  Corporal,  remoying  one 
of  his  hands  from  the  steer-oar,  and  respect- 
fully touching  his  cap — **  it's  poor  Le  Noir,  the 
Frenchman,  killed  by  the  Injins  yesterday,  and 
as  for  my  absence,  it  couldn't  be  helped,  sir — 
but  it's  a  long  report  I  haye  to  make,  and  per- 
haps, Captain,  you  would  like  to  hear  it  more 
%t  leisure  than  I  can  tell  it  here/' 

By  this  time  the  men  had  landed  from  the 
boat,  leaving  the  Canadian  to  be  disposed  of 
afterwards  as  the  commanding  oflScer  might 
direct.  The  quick  eye  of  the  latter  immediately 
detected  the  limping  of  Green,  whose  wound 
had  become  stiff  from  neglect,  cold,  and  the 
cramped  position  in  which  he  had  been  sitting 
in  the  boat. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  this  man?"  he  in- 
quired still  of  the  Corporal.  "  What  makes  him 
walk  so  stiffly  ?" 

'*  Nothing  much  the  matter,  Captain,"  was 
the  indifferent  reply.  **  It's  only  a  ball  he  got 
in  his  leg,  in  the  scrimmage  last  night." 

*'  Scrimmage  last  night  ? — what  do  you  mean, 
Corporal  Nixon — who  had  you  the  scrimmage 
with?" 

*'With  the  Injins,  Captain,"  replied  Nixon; 
**  the  Injins  as  attacked  Mr.  Heywood's  farm." 

**  Captain  Headly,"  interrupted  his  Lieu- 
tenant respectfully,  <Mo  you  not  think  it  will 
be  better  to  examine  first  Corporal  Nixon,  and 
then  the  others  in  turn  ?" 

'*  Very  true,  Mr.  Elmsley ;  I  will  examine 
them  separately,  in  the  orderly  room,  to  see 
how  far  their  statements  agree.  Let  him  clean 
himself,  and  take  his  breakfast,  and  be  there 
by  that  time,"  and  thus  directing,  he  went  to 
take  his  own. 

"What  are  you  fumbling  about  in  that  boat, 
Collins  ?"  asked  the  Lieutenant,  when  his  Cap- 
tain had  departed. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  interposed  the  Corporal,  "he 
is  not  himself  to-day ;  but  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Elms- 
ley,  you  won't  be  hard  upon  him,  when  I  tell 
you  that  but  for  him  there  wouldn't  be  a  man 
of  us  here  of  the  whole  party." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  information;  "but  we 
shall  hear  all  about  that  presently.  Tet  what 
is  he  doing,  fidgeting  there  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bow  of  the  boat?" 

"  There's  another  body  there,  sir,  besides  Le 
Noir's ;  it's  that  of  the  poor  boy  at  Heywood's. 
An  Injin  scalped,  and  left  him  for  dead.  Collins, 
who  put  a  bullet  into  the  same  fellow,  not  an 
hour  afterwards,  found  the  boy  by  accident, 
while  retreating  from  the  place  where  we  had 


the  first  scrimmage  with  the  red  decile..  He 
was  still  breathing,  and  he  took  every  pains  to 
recover  him,  but  the  cold  night  air  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  died  in  the  poor  fellow's 
arms." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  strange  night's  adventure,  or 
rather  series  of  adventures,"  remarked  the 
Lieutenant,  half  aside  to  himself.  "Then  I 
suppose,"  he  resumed,  more  immediately  ad- 
dressing the  Corporal,  "he  has  brought  the 
body  of  the  boy,  to  have  him  buried  with  Le 
Noir." 

"Just  so,  sir — ^for  he  mourns  him  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  child,"  answered  Nixon,  as 
the  officer  departed.  "  Here,  Loup  Garou — 
Loup  Garou" — and  he  whistled  to  the  dog, 
"come  along,  old  fellow,  and  get  some  break- 
fast." 

But  Loup  Garou  would  not  stir  at  the  ca.ll  of 
his  new  master.  Sorrow  was  the  only  feast  in 
which  he  seemed  inclined  to  indulge,  and  he 
continued  to  crouch  near  the  body  of  the  Ca- 
nadian, as  impassible  and  motionless,  as  if  he 
was  no  longer  of  earth  himself. 

"Come  along,  Collins,"  gently  urged  the 
Corporal,  approaching  the  boat,  where  the  for- 
mer was  still  feeling  the  bosom  of  the  dead 
boy,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  that  life  was 
not  yet  extinct — "  it's  no  use  thinking  about  it. 
You  have  done  your  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  a 
good  man,  but  you  see  he  is  gone,  and  there's 
no  help  for  it.  By  and  by  we'll  bury  them 
both  together.  Come  along,  man,  the  dog  will 
let  nobody  near  them,  so  never  fear  leaving 
them  alone." 

"Dash  me.  Corporal,  if  I  ever  felt  so  queer 
in  my  life,"  answered  Collins,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  strongly  in  contract  with  his  habitual 
brusque  gaiety ;  "  but,  as  you  say,  it's  no  use. 
The  poor  lad  is  dead  enough  at  last,  and  my 
only  comfort  now  is  to  bury  him,  and  look 
sometimes  at  his  grave." 

The  half  hour  given  by  Captain  Headly  to 
the  Corporal  to  clean  himself  and  eat  his 
breakfast,  afforded  Lieutenant  Elmsley  ample 
time  to  take  his  own,  which  had  all  this  time 
been  waiting. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Thb  parade  was  again  formed,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  parties  in  the  boat  having 
been  gone  through. 

"No  sign  of  Mr.  Renayne  yet?"  asked  Cap- 
tain Headly.     "  Let  him  be  reported  absent." 

"Nay,  sir,"  said  the  Ensign,  almost  in  his 
ear,  "not  as  having  been  absent  from  duty  I 
trust.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  missed 
a  guard  or  a  parade  yet,  without  your  leave." 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  surprised 
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commandant  had  turned  quickly  round,  and 
there  encountered  the  usual  deferential  salute 
of  his  subordinate. 

**But,  Mr.  Renajne,  what  means  this? — 
where  have  you  been  sir,  and,  if  not  absent, 
why  thus  late?  Do  you  know  that  the  men 
had  already  been  paraded,  and  that  when  re- 
quired for  your  guard,  you  were  not  to  be 
found." 

"  The  fatigues  of  the  night,  Captain  Headly, 
— ^the  incessant  watching — surely  these" — 
•  "I  know  what  you  would  urge,  Mr.  Re- 
nayne,"  remarked  the  Captain — <*you  would 
offer  these  as  a  plea  for  your  late  appearance. 
I  make  all  due  allowance  in  the  matter,  but  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  an  officer  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  duty,  and  consults  the  inte- 
rests of  the  service,  would  make  light  of  these 
matters,  in  cases  of  strong  emergency." 

The  Lieutenant  had  been  no  less  astonished 
than  his  Captain,  at  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Renayne — even  more  so,  indeed,  be- 
cause he  had  witnessed,  without,  however  re- 
marking on  it,  the  cool  and  unhastened  pace  at 
which  he  moved  along  the  square,  from  the 
mess-room.  "Now  it's  coming,"  he  thought 
and  half  murmured  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the 
crimson  gathering  on  his  brow,  during  the  last 
harsh  address  of  his  superior. 

"Captain  Headly,"  said  the  young  man, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
somewhat  elevating  his  voice,  for  he  had  re- 
marked there  were  other  and  dearer  eyes  upon 
him  than  those  immediately  around,  "I  will 
not  be  spoken  to  in  this  manner  before  the  men. 
If  you  think  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
discipline,  or  duty,  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
for  it  before  the  proper  tribunal,  but  you  shaU 
not  take  the  liberty  of  thus  addressing  me  on 
public  parade.  My  sword,  sir,"  and  he  un- 
sheathed it,  and  offered  the  handle,  "  is  at  your 
disposal.     I  deny  your  further  right." 

"  No,  no,  no  I"  shouted  several  men  from  the 
ranks. 

"No,  no,  no!"  repeated  almost  every  man  of 
the  fishing  party,  in  even  more  energetic  tones, 
while  the  commanding  officer  was  glancing  his 
eye  keenly  along  the  line,  to  detect  those  who 
had  set  the  example  of  insubordination. 

"Ugh!  wah!  hoi  Good  soger,"  came  from 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  the  rear,  as  the 
disconcerted  Captain  turned  frowningly  from 
the  men  in  front,  to  those  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  orderly  room,  and  now  stood 
grouped  on  the  inner  flank. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  he  cried, 
in  a  loud  and  angry  voice.  "  Am  I  braved  in 
my  own  command,  and  by  my  own  men.  Mr. 
Slmsley,  who  are  these  Indians,  and  how  came 
they  in  ?" 

'*  They  are  a  part  of  the  encampment  with- 


out, sir.  There  was  no  order  given  against 
their  admission  this  morning.  Besides,  it  is 
Winnebeg,  and  you  have  stated  that  the  Fort 
was  to  be  open  to  him  at  all  hours." 

"Ah!  Winnebeg,  how  do  you  do,  my  good 
friend.  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  or  your 
people.  Tou  know  you  are  always  welcome. 
How  do  you  do?" 

"  How  do,  Gubbemer,"  said  the  chief,  com- 
ing round  from  the  rear,  and  taking  the  prof- 
fered hand — "  'spose  not  very  angry  now — him 
good  man — ^him  good  soger" — ^pointing  to  Re- 
nayne. 

"Ensign  Renayne  is,  no  doubt,  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion,"  answered 
Captain  Headly,  somewhat  piquedly;  "but 
Winnebeg,  as  I  am  sure  you  never  allow  white 
men  to  interfere  with  you,  when  you  find  fault 
with  your  young  chiefs,  you  must  let  me  do 
the  same." 

"  What  find  him  fault  for  T"— asked  the  chief 
with  some  surprise  of  manner — "  brave  like  a 
devil." 

"Captain  Headly,"  interposed  the  Ensign, 
with  some  impatience,  "  am  I  to  surrender  my 
sword,  or  resume  my  duty  T" 

But  the  Captain  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  give  a  direct  answer. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  good  reason,  Mr.  Re- 
nayne, why  I  should  not  receive  your  sword  T 
Do  you  deny  that  you  have  been  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty  ?" 

"  In  what?"  was  the  brief  demand. 

"In  being  absent  from  the  Fort  without 
leave,  sir." 

"  To  substantiate  that,  you  must  bring  proof. 
Captain  Headly.  Who,"  and  he  looked  around 
him,  "has  seen  me  beyond  these  defences?" 

The  commandant  was  for  some  moments  at  a 
loss,  for  he  had  not  anticipated  this  difficulty ; 
at  length  he  resumed. 

"  Was  it  not  to  be  absent  without  leave,  when 
the  gpiard  was  all  ready  to  be  marched  off,  that 
you  were  not  to  be  found  ?" 

"Had  the  guard  been  marched  off,  or  the 
parade  even  formed,  I  should,  of  course,  have 
come  justly  under  your  censure,  Captain  Head- 
ly ;  but  it  was  not  so.  You  ordered  the  parade 
and  guard-mounting  for  a  later  hour.  I  am 
here  at  that  hour." 

"Hem!"  returned  the  commandant,  who 
was  in  some  degree  obliged  to  admit  the  justice 
of  the  remark.  "  You  defend  yourself  more  in 
the  spirit  of  a  lawyer  than  that  of  a  soldier, 
Mr.  Renayne ;  but  all  this  difficulty  is  soon  set 
at  rest.  I  require  but  your  simple  denial  that 
you  have  been  absent  from  the  Fort  within  the 
last  twenty  hours.  That  given,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied." 

"  And  that,  sir,"  was  the  firm  reply  of  the 
youth,  "  I  am  not  disposed  to  give.     I  am  not 
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much  vened  in  military  prudence,  Captain 
Headly,"  he  pnrsned,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause,  and' in  a  tone  of  slight  irony,  which  that 
officer  did  not  seem  to  perceive,  '*but,  at  least, 
I  have  sufficient  to  reserve  what  I  have  to  say, 
for  my  defence.  You  have  charged  me,  sir, 
with  having  been  absent  from  the  Fort  without 
leave,  and  it  is  for  you  to  prove  that  fact  be- 
fore a  court  martial." 

«  March  off  your  guard,  Mr.  Renayne,"  was 
the  sole  and  abrupt  reply  of  the  commandant, 
for  he  liked  not  the  continuation  of  a  scene  in 
which  the  advantage  seemed  to  rest  not  with 
him,  but  with  the  party  whom  he  had  sought 
to  chasten. 

<<Mr.  Elmsley,  dismiss  the  parade.  I  had 
intended  promoting  on  the  spot  Corporal  Nixon 
and  Private  Collins,  for  their  conduct  yester- 
day, but  the  gross  insubordination  I  have  just 
witnessed  has  caused  me  to  change  my  mind. 
Neither  shall  have  the  rank  intended  them, 
until  the  guilty  parties  are  named.  I  give 
until  the  hour  of  parade,  to-morrow,  for  their 
production,  and  if  by  that  time  their  names 
are  not  laid  before  me,  no  such  promotion  shall 
take  place,  while  I  command  this  garrison. 
Dismiss  the  parade,  sir.  Here,  Winnebeg,  my 
good  fellow,  you  have  come  at  a  good  moment, 


for  I  wished  to  talk  with  you.  I  have  despatches 
to  send  this  evening,  to  Detroit,  and  I  know 
no  one  I  can  trust  with  them  so  well  as  your- 
self." 

"  Wah !  Good  I"  was  the  answer.  "  Winne- 
beg always  ready  do  him  order.  No  angry 
more,  Gubbemer,  with  young  ehief^"  pointing 
to  the  Ensign,  as  he  moved  off  with  his  small 
guard.  "D'em  good  soger!  You  see  dis?" 
and  he  pointed  to  his  scalping  knife. 

**  No,  Winnebeg,  not  angry  any  more,"  was 
the  reply — *'  but  how  you  know  him  to  be  good 
soger?  What  has  your  scalping  knife  to  do 
with  it  r 

<<  Winnebeg  know  all  about  it,  but  can't  telL 
Young  chief  tell  him  no,  and  Winnebeg  love 
young  chief." 

This  remark  forcibly  struck  the  commandant, 
and  brought  fresh  to  his  mind  certain  recol- 
lections. He  however  asked  no  further  ques- 
tion, but  pointed,  as  they  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  apartments,  towards  the  sun, 
showing  by  his  gesture,  (and  the  Indian  knew 
the  habit  of  the  Americans  too  well  not  to  un- 
derstand him,)  that  it  was  not  too  early  to  take 
the  mid-day  dram. 

(To  be  eoaipleted  next  month.) 
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SUNSET  IN  APRIL. 


BT    rBXDBBIOK    W.    OBATSOH. 


Trk  nin  hath  ceased — and  in  the  west, 
The  elonds  float  off  like  fUry  ielee,. 
And  slantly  throng^  the  shining  rifts. 
The  low  Bun  brightly  smiles. 

The  flrashened  woods  and  laoghing  stnanu^ 
In  a  broad,  golden  glory  lie; 
And  tile  fitr  hUls  tiieir  Irindling  peaks 
Lift  up  against  tiie  sky. 

The  brooks  adown  the  vocal  vales. 
The  remal  leaves  a  i^adness  speak ; 
And  glittering  lie  the  trembling  tears, 
On  Apiril's  changing  cheek. 

Lol  yonder,  looking  toward  the  west, 
The  town  reflects  the  crimson  rays, 
And  window,  dome,  and  steeples  glow, 
In  the  enkindling  blace. 

Through  what  sweet  cottage-homes  that  lie 
Scattered  o'er  lonely  moor  and  height 
Ton  parting  Son's  benignant  smile 
Shoots  its  warm,  cheering  lightl 

Glad  eyes  and  eheerfol  hearts  like  minC) 
Looking  from  vales  and  hills  a&r. 
In  solemn,  pensire  spirit,  watch 
His  slow,  descending  car. 

The  cotter's  wifb— her  babe  abreast, 
Turns  to  behold  his  mddy  ftce ; 


And  clasped  tiliey  stand — ^mother  and  child. 
In  his  bright^  warm  embrace. 

The  maiden  tumeth  fttmi  her  book. 
The  peasant  paoses  at  his  plough, 
And  ships,  far  out  upon  tiie  sea. 
Behold  his  setting  now. 

On  upland  heights — ^from  quiet  spots. 
Where  graves  lie  in  the  pleasant  lif^t, 
Sorrow  and  Faith,  with  tearful  eyes, 
Outiook  the  coming  night. 

Low  drops  his  ndseless,  golden  wheel; 
The  light  creeps  up  the  Tillage  spire, 
And  now  its  crowning  cross  alone 
Reflects  the  &ding  fire. 

From  all  beneath  it— tower  and  tree, 
Hath  passed  the  glory  of  the  skiee, 
And  on  that  lonely  cmdflz 
The  day's  last  halo  lies. 

So  set  my  lifis— in  dlondless  peaee^ 
With  scenes  of  bri^ter  day  before. 
And  smiles  of  Iotc  for  those  I  leave 
Upon  this  darkling  shore. 

So  Ikde  the  Earth— so  cUmb  the  light, 
TUl  kindling  with  ecstatic  fire. 
My  soul  shall  glow  like  yonder  cross, 
AboTS  its  ftding  spire. 


A  YEAR  AT  AMBLESIDE. 


MAY. 


BT  HABBIBT   MABTIKBAU. 


What  a  morning  it  is  1  My  early  walk  shall 
be  to  Stockghyll  Force,  even  thoagh  my  break- 
fast should  be  delayed  by  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Near  as  that  waterfall  is,  it  is  not  every 
day,  nor  every  week,  that  one  can  take  one's 
walk  there  in  the  dewy  hours.  If  the  ground 
is  at  all  wet  elsewhere,  one  finds  pools  in  that 
path ;  and  in  frosty  weather,  the  first  ascent  is 
rather  too  perilous.  I  found  that  in  the  winter, 
when  I  scrambled  a  few  yards  over  a  convex 
mass  of  ice,  thinly  covered  with  snow,  which 
completely  enveloped  the  road.  I  then  fell, 
and  could  by  no  .means  get  up  again.  Every 
attempt  to  move,  ended  in  my  sliding  further 
to  the  edge  of  the  little  precipice ;  and  I  was 
not  disposed  for  a  plunge  into  the  tumbling 
stream  below.  I  dare  not  say  how  long  it  was 
before  I  could  obtain  a  hold  for  either  hand 
or  foot.  But  now,  while  there  is  dust  on  the 
roads,  and  the  trees  are  in  their  tenderest 
green,  is  the  very  time  for  a  dry  foot-walk  to 
the  fall.  Ha !  what  was  that  flitting  before  the 
window  as  I  dress?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
swallows  are  here  already?  I  fancied  I  saw 
one  in  the  meadows,  two  days  since.  Yes, — 
there  is  another, — and  a  third, — skimming  over 
the  field,  and  flitting  up  to  their  nests  under 
the  eaves,  now  and  then.  They  left  eight  nests 
last  year;  and  now,  soon  we  shall  be  seeing 
the  little  pert  heads  peeping  out  of  the  hole  at 
the  side  of  the  nest,  as  we  come  up  to  the 
porch.  The  very  sight  of  their  swoop  gives 
one  the  strongest  sensation  of  summer ! 

As  I  go  forth  and  return,  the  least  agreeable 
object  is  the  bare  and  torn  slope  and  base  of  the 
knoll,  where  the  grass  was  out  up  and  ground 
to  pieces  by  the'builders'  carts.  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  obtain  sods  to  lay  down.  The  gar- 
deners say  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  I  was  inexperienced  enough 
in  the  ways  of  the  district  to  think  of  taking  a 
cart  to  the  mountain  side,  and  cutting  what 
sods  I  wanted, — though  the  grass  there  is 
mossy  and  coarse,  and  not  of  a  good  sort  to 
introduce  into  my  field.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth 
stopped  the  enterprise,  by  telling  me  that  the 
mountain  grass  is  the  indefeasible  property  of 
the  statesmen,  and  can  be  touched  by  no  one 
else.  Moreover,  he  said  that  it  takes  a  hun- 
dred years  to  restore,  Mly,  the  pared  part  of 


the  pasture.  Thus,  the  only  resource  left  to 
me,  was  to  tread  in  hay-seed.  J.  obtained  an 
apronful  from  the  hayloft  at  the  inn;  but  it 
will  take  very  long  for  the  grass  to  grow  at  all; 
and  then  it  will  be  mixed  and  coarse.  Well,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  have  some  one  point  which  we 
cannot  carry ;  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to 
this  gpreat  blemish. 

It  is  rather  a  strange  way  to  the  waterfall, 
— this  only  way,  through  the  stable-yard  of  the 
Salutation.  It  is  crowded  with  ostlers,  rub- 
bing down  their  horses ; — ^horses  as  yet  sleek, 
and  in  good  condition ;  but  destined  to  be  worn 
to  skin  and  bone  with  fatigue,  by  the  end  of 
the  tourist  season.  I  pass  under  the  rookery, 
— now  more  noisy  than  the  whole  town  beside 
ever  is.  As  I  leave  the  cawing  behind,  the 
gush  of  the  water  becomes  fuller,  and  the 
twitter  of  a  myriad  of  nestlings  more  loud  and 
gay.  Next  comes  the  creaking  of  the  large 
water-wheel  of  the  bobbin-mill,  on  the  othttr 
side  of  the  stream.  It  is  a  pretty  picture, — 
the  slow  turning  of  the  red-brown  wheel  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  that  bank,  while  the  sun  peeps 
up  high  enough  to  fling  flecks  of  light  through 
the  trees  upon  my  path;  but  I  am  glad  to 
leave  it  for  the  closer  retirement  of  the  wood 
beyond.  How  fine  are  the  reaches  of  the  brown 
and  foaming  stream; — ^brown  in  the  shadow, 
but  a  clear  green  where  the  mounting  sun 
touches  it  in  some  open  angle.  The  feathered 
banks  now  rise  very  high ;  and  soon  after  the 
wheel  is  out  of  hearing,  the  waterfall  an- 
nounces itself  by  its  continuous  dash.  Up,  up, 
leads  the  path  to  it,  ending  precipitously  under 
a  perpendicular  rook,  where  there  is  room  for 
only  one  pair  of  feet  to  stand ;  and  the  only 
guard  is  the  projecting  ash  which  overhangs 
the  depth  below.  And  there,  before  me,  with 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  the  Force; 
which  I  think  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
district ;  and  not  the  less  beautifU  for  being  only 
a  mile  from  home,  and  open  to  everybody.  It 
is  divided  by  a  projecting  rock  from  top  to 
bottom ;  seventy  feet,  I  am  told,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  the  two  portions  is  the  distinctive 
beauty  of  the  fall.  Through  all  their  four 
stages,  from  ledge  to  ledge,  the  two  portions 
precisely  correspond;  and  they  are  equally 
inclosed  among  high,  wooded  banks ;  so  that 
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the  whole  is  a  finished  picture,  though  un- 
touched by  art.  The  sun  has  just  reached  it, 
as  I  hoped  it  would ;  and  that  faint  prismatic 
touch  on  the  crown  of  the  fall  is  what  I  chiefly 
came  to  see.  I  know  now  that  the  early  May 
morning  is  as  good  as  a  September  sunset  for 
seeing  Stockghyll  Force;  (**the  fall  in  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Stock  brook.") 

While  I  haye  been  up  here,  the  town  has 
been  awaking  and  coming  abroad;  and  as  I 
return,  I  meet  an  angler  here  and  there, — one 
pushing  his  way  through  the  underwood  below, 
in  search  of  a  good  station  aboYe  a  pool  of 
the  stream ; — another  already  fixed  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree  whose  roots  are  swept  by  the 
waters ; — and  one  or  two  more,  with  baskets  at 
their  backs,  and  long  rods  lowered  under  the 
branches,  hastening  to  the  higher  fords  and 
falls,  up  in  the  fells.  In  the  road  near  home, 
one  artisan  or  labourer  after  another  touches 
his  hat,  or  gi^es  me  the  greeting  of  the  morn- 
ing. But  what  has  happened  at  home?  J.  and 
M.  are  watching  for  me  on  the  terrace;  and 
here  they  are  flying  down  the  drive,  evidently 
with  some  news ; — and  not  bad  news. 

This  was  a  curious  incident  that  my  maids 
ran  to  tell  me ;  an  incident  which  has  remained 
mysterious  from  that  day  to  this.  They  had 
found  lying  on  the  slope,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  a  pile  of  sods,  which  had  evidently 
been  put  over  the  wall  in  the  night.  They 
were  of  the  finest  grass,  neatly  rolled  and  piled. 
Our  first  idea  was,  that  a  neighbouring  gar- 
dener had  mistaken  my  inquiry  for  an  order, 
and  had  involved  me  in  an  expensive  purchase ; 
but  the  gardener  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
could  not  imagine  where  such  sods  were  to  be 
had.  Then  we  turned  our  thoughts  to  Mr.  S., 
in  the  next  field,  with  whom  some  civilities  had 
passed  about  a  fence ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  Mr.  S.  called  to  us  over  the  fence,  to 
ask  where  we  got  our  sods,  as  he  had  inquired 
for  such  in  vain.  Fine  as  they  were,  they  did 
not  cover  much  ground ;  and  in  two  or  three 
nights  more  another  load  was  deposited  in  the 
same  place.  We  could  not  undertake  to  watch 
the  northern  slope  by  night;  but  we  did,  on 
the  third  occasion,  watch  the  gate  and  en- 
trance,— I  to  a  late  hour,  and  my  maids  from 
an  extremely  early  one,  as  they  had  to  let  in 
the  vamishers  before  four  o'clock ;  and  again, 
in  the  same  place,  lay  another  load.  After  an 
interval  of  a  week,  a  large  quantity, — pro- 
bably a  wagon-load, — was  found,  and  finally, 
a  fifth  portion,  which  sufficed  to  cover  every 
bare  spot,  and  left  some  grass  over.  Under 
this  last  pile  lay  a  letter, — studiously  vulgar 
in  its  external  appearance,  and  with  bad  spell- 
ing within ;  but,  from  the  straightness  of  the 
lines,  and  the  evidences  of  a  good  hand  which 
peeped  through  the  disguise,  obviously  written 


by  some  educated  person.  It  pretended  to  be 
from  two  poor  poachers,  who  affected  gratitude 
to  me  for  having  written  against  the  game 
laws,  and  begged  to  show  it  by  thus  secretly 
presenting  me  with  what  I  most  wanted  for  my 
garden,  as  I  could  not  "  coax"  my  own  grass 
to  grow.  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  what 
kind  neighbour  devised  this  benevolent  joke. 
Every  acquaintance  that  I  had  in  the  valley 
gave  me  a  serious  assurance  that  he  or  she 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  and,  as  I  said,  the  in- 
cident remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

The  sales  were  not  all  over  yet.  A  remarka- 
ble one  took  place  towards  the  end  of  this 
month  of  May.  The  people  might  be  seen 
flocking  towards  a  house  which  I  now  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time,  though  it  stood  near 
the  road,  past  the  old  Roman  camp,  along 
which  I  had  walked  almost  every  day  for 
months.  The  dwelling  had  been  so  concealed 
in  a  thicket  of  evergreens,  that  it  was  only  by 
looking  down  upon  its  gray  roof  from  the 
heights,  that  its  existence  could  be  recognised 
by  strangers.  Here  had  lived  and  died  an  old 
clergyman,  who  took  life  so  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  as  to  have  made  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary preparations  for  dying.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  without  a  will ;  and  great 
were  the  embarrassments  in  consequence,  about 
the  distribution  of  his  property,  and  the  letting 
of  the  house, — as  it  could  not  be  clearly  as- 
certained who  was  entitled  to  receive  the  rent. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  his  having  felt  any 
serious  call  to  his  pastoral  vocation;  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  other.  He  took  things  easily 
through  life; — most  things,  if  not  all.  The 
discontent  of  his  parishioners  made  him  angry; 
and  he  was  surly  under  their  occasional  hints 
to  him  to  resign;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  life 
seems  to  have  slipped  away  in  a  sort  of  holiday 
mood,  which  the  strictest  can  hardly  quarrel 
with  wholly.  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  other  men 
of  some  note,  were,  from  time  to  time,  pupils 
of  his;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  find,  on  coming  to  school,  a  closed  door, 
chalked  with  an  inscription  in  the  master's 
hand;  sometimes  "Gone  a  fishing;"  sometimes 
*<Gone  a  hunting;"  and  now  Ind  then  with  an 
invitation  to  the  lads  to  follow  him  to  such  or 
such  a  place.  As  he  grew  older  and  more 
remiss,  he  met  with  more  mortifications ;  and 
at  last,  he  received  a  wound  to  his  feelings 
from  the  gentle  and  kindly  postmistress  her- 
self; who  certainly  never  in  her  life  intended 
to  hurt  anybody.  He  went  into  her  shop,  and 
told  her,  testily,  that  the  people  were  at  him 
about  resigning ;  and  that  it  was  no  use  of  the 
people  plaguing  him  about  resigning;  he  did 
not  mean  to  resign; — he  was  not  thinking  of 
resigning,  and  he  would  not.  "  Well,  now,  sir," 
said  the  kind  woman,  **  I'se  right  glad  to  hear 
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that."  The  old  man  brightened  up ;  somebody 
was  on  his  side.  She  went  on,  "People  say 
we  could  not  be  wus  off  for  clergy  than  we  are, 
taking  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  Fse  right 
glad  to  hear  you  won't  resign ;  for,  what  with 

Sir  Richard  and  his  drink,  and  Mr, ,  with 

his  doings,  we  should  be  eyen  wus  off  than  we 
are  now."  When  the  compliment  came  to  this, 
the  old  pastor  could  hear  no  more ;  he  bounced 
out  of  the  shop.  He  had  not  much  more  to 
bear,  nor  any  long  time  now  in  which  to  feel 
his  loneliness.  During  this  month  of  May,  his 
gate  stood  wide  to  let  his  coffin  pass.  A  few  of 
the  eyergreens  were  cut  down,  under  uniyersal 
assent,  to  let  in  air  and  light  upon  the  dwelling. 
The  secluded  chambers  were  now  open  to  every- 
body ;  and  those  who  attended  the  sale,  when 
they  looked  abroad  through  the  gaps  in  the 
thicket,  and  saw  the  gleaming  lake,  and  the 
yeWet  meadows,  and  the  wooded  steeps  of 
Longhrigg,  could  not  but  wonder  that,  in  such 
a  scene,  any  man  could  so  enclose  his  dwelling 
as  that  he  could  see  nothing.  Since  that  month, 
times  haye  changed  with  that  dwelling.  An 
open-faced,  and  open-hearted  mother  lives  there 
now,  with  her  beautiful  daughters;  and,  not 
only  for  its  free  hospitality,  but  for  its  care  of 
the  sick,  and  the  orphans,  and  the  ignorant,  it 
is  more  like  the  pastoral  dwelling  now  than  it 
ever  was  before. 

It  must  have  been  an  association  of  contrast 
rather  than  resemblance,  which  made  me 
earnestly  desire,  after  this,  to  visit  the  home 
of  Robert  Walker,  so  widely  known  through 
Wordsworth's  memoir  of  him,  and  explore  the 
valley  where  he  dwelt.  The  image  of  Robert 
Walker  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Wordsworth. 
They  see  him  marrying  on  £5  a-year  and  a 
cottage,  and  then  fulfilling  the  duties  and 
charities  of  his  curacy  at  Seathwaite,  for  sixty- 
six  years.  They  see  him  in  his  coarse,  blue 
frock,  with  its  black  horn  buttons,  his  wooden 
shoes  plated  with  iron,  and  his  spinning-wheel, 
which  he  plied  in  the  church,  while  he  taught 
the  children  of  his  parish ;  or  trudging  through 
the  snow,  with  his  package  of  yam  upon  his 
back,  going  to  the  nearest  market-town  to  sell 
it,  and  buy  necessaries  for  his  flock  of  children. 
They  see  him  in  his  pulpit,  fervently  address- 
ing his  parishioners,  on  Sundays  and  week- 
days, and  helping  the  poorer  and  more  distant 
of  his  flock  to  their  Sunday  dinner  of  broth, 
sometimes  made  from  the  supply  of  meat  for 
the  whole  coming  week.  They  see  him  helping 
his  flock  in  shearing  their  sheep  and  making 
their  hay ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  refusing  to 
leave  them  for  a  more  lucrative  cure;  and 
proving  that,  when  his  salary  was  raised  to 
£17  a-year,  he  needed  nothing  more,  because, 
through  his  industry  and  economy,  he  could 
lay  by  something  for  the  placing  out  of  his  sons 


in  the  world.  This  was  he,  who,  throughout 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  was  called  **  The 
Wonderful;"  and  the  wonder  of  whose  deeds 
has  not  yet  abated. 

I  wished  to  see  for  myself  the  scene  of  this 
man's  life  and  labours,  after  the  contrasting 
scene  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  pastor's  life 
had  closed  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 
My  friend,  Miss  D.,  felt  the  same  desire;  and 
we  went  together.  We  took  a  car  to  Coniston, 
nine  miles,  in  order  that  we  might  reach  Seath- 
waite in  the  best  manner, — by  dropping  down 
upon  it  from  Walna  Scar,  which  can  be  crossed 
only  on  foot.  It  was  a  glorious  noon  when  we 
dismissed  the  car,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
moorland.  We  left  behind  us  the  bright  and 
prosperous  environs  of  Coniston,  and  a  wide 
extent  of  hilly  country,  subsiding  into  the  low 
blue  ridges  of  Lancashire ;  and  when  we  now 
and  then  turned,  we  saw  below  us  a  reach  or 
two  of  the  Lake  of  Coniston, — gray,  and  re- 
flecting the  dark  promontories  in  a  perfect 
mirror.  On  our  right  towered  the  Old  Man, — 
the  mountain  in  whose  interior  men  are  busy 
digging  out  copper,  while  the  only  traces  of 
human  existence  visible  to  us,  were  the  tracks 
along  and  up  its  slopes, — paths  leading  to  the 
mine, — and  a  solitary  house,  looking  very  deso- 
late among  its  bare  fields  and  fences.  Soon, 
however,  when  we  had  crossed  one  or  two  of 
the  grassy  undulations  of  the  moor,  we  came 
upon  a  party  of  peat-cutters,  with  their  crate, 
and  their  white  horse,  which  looked  absolutely 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  amidst  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  ground.  The  next  trace  of  man 
which  we  met,  was  in  a  little  stone  bridge 
spanning  the  rushing  brown  stream,  the  outlet 
of  the  tarn  called  Goat's  Water,  which  has 
always  water  enough  to  make  foam  among  the 
stones  in  its  channel,  and  in  winter  is  a  torrent. 
Before  us  is  a  pretty  steep  ascent,  with  a  well- 
marked  track,  and,  as  soon  as  we  began  to 
pant,  and  to  complain  of  the  heat,  a  breath  of 
cool  air  came  to  us  over  the  ridge,  warning  us 
to  turn  and  bid  farewell  to  the  scene  behind  us 
before  a  new  one  was  disclosed. 

What  a  disclosure  it  was  when  we  had  gone 
a  few  steps  further  I  There  were  the  highest 
summits  of  the  district,  Scawfell  and  Bowfell, 
with  craggy  steeps  interposed  between  them 
and  the  eye.  There  was  the  sea,  over  the 
ridge,  and  with  a  high  horizon-line,  blue  in  the 
light  of  noon ;  and  faint  and  far  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  outline  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  All 
around  us  were  fells,  sloping  down  to  the  Dud- 
don,  and  completely  inclosing  the  little  circu- 
lar vale  of  Seathwaite,  into  which  we  were  now 
to  descend.  These  fells  were,  some  of  them, 
and  especially  the  one  on  which  we  stood, 
green  and  smooth ;  others  were  brown  with 
heather,  or  half-covered  with  wood,  or  broken 
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up  with  gray  rocks.  Below  iw  we  saw, — ^not 
the  Duddoa,  for  it  is  hidden  in  a  deep,  rocky 
channel, — ^but  the  Tale  so  well  known  through 
Wordsworth's  description  of  it,  in  his  notes  to 
his  Duddon  sonnets.  Down  we  went  into  it, 
first  by  the  green  track  across  the  fell,  and 
then  by  a  steep,  stony  road,  which  landed  us 
at  last  among  the  farmsteads  of  the  vale,  and 
the  gray  stone  cottages,  each  overshadowed  by 
its  massive  sycamores  or  light  birch,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  field-plots. 

Of  coarse,  our  first  inquiry  was  for  the 
church  and  Robert  Walker's  tomb ;  and  we 
were  told  to  follow  the  road  above  the  brook  till 
we  came  to  Newfield.  A  sweeter  walk  than 
this, — the  two  miles  from  the  ridge  of  Walna 
Scar  to  Seathwaite  Dhurch, — can  scarcely  be 
found ;  nor  a  more  complete  contrast  than  be- 
tween the  wildness  of  the  moor,  and  the  rich, 
broken  ground  of  the  vale,  with  its  wooded  and 
rocky  knolls,  its  full  stream,  prosperous  home- 
steads, and  fertile  fields.  When  we  reached 
the  church,  we  found  it  little  loftier  or  larger 
than  the  houses  near.  But  for  the  bell,  we 
should  hardly  have  noticed  it  for  a  church  on 
approaching;  but  when  we  had  reached  it, 
there  were  the  porch,  and  the  little  graveyard, 
with  its  few  tombs,  and  a  spreading  yew,  en- 
circled by  the  seat  of  stones  and  turf,  where 
the  early  comers  sit  and  rest  till  the  bell  calls 
them  in.  Here  we  now  sat  and  rested,  looking, 
as  it  were,  into  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  the 
last  century,  occupied  the  same  spot,  and  looked 
upon  the  same  scene,  although  listening  for  a 
voice  long  since  hushed.  It  was  in  1785,  or 
1736,  that  the  wonderful  pastor  entered  upon 
this  cure ;  and  he  left  the  world  just  as  I  was 
entering  it, — in  1802 ; — a  link  sufficient  to  make 
me  feel  the  interest  of  a  contemporary  mingled 
with  that  of  a  retrospect  into  a  past  century. 
His  tomb  was  before  us  as  we  sat;  and  the 
grave  of  his  wife,  which,  as  a  descendant  tells 
us,  "he  could  never  pass  without  tears."  The 
loss  of  his  aged  partner  was  the  blow  which 
shattered  him  at  last.  "He  never  preached 
with  steadiness  after  his  wife's  death.  His 
voice  faltered.  He  always  looked  at  the  seat 
she  had  used.  He  became,  when  alone,  sad 
and  melancholy,  though  still,  among  his  friends, 
kind  and  good-humoured."  Close  by  their 
tomb  stands  a  little  dial,  on  a  whitened  post. 


to  tell  the  time  to  the  neighbours  who  have  no 
clocks ;  but  it  looks  very  like  a  monument  to 
the  diligent  pair  who  worked  while  it  was  day, 
and  have  been  removed,  like  all  else,  by  time. 
Just  outside  the  churchyard  wall  is  a  white 
cottage,  so  humble,  that  we  doubted  whether 
it  could  be  the  parsonage;  yet  the  climbing 
roses,  and  glittering  evergreens,  and  dear  lat- 
tices, and  pure,  uncracked  walls,  looked  as  if 
it  might  be.  We  walked  slowly  past  the  porch, 
and  saw  a  kind-looking,  elderly  woman,  who 
told  us  that  it  was  indeed  Robert  Walker's 
dwelling,  and  invited  us  in  to  see  the  scene  of 
those  marvellous  charities  of  sixty-six  years. 
Here  it  was  that  the  Sunday  messes  of  broth 
were  served.  Hither  it  was  that,  in  winter,  fie 
sent  the  benumbed  children  in  companies  from 
the  school  in  the  church,  to  warm  themselves 
at  the  single  household  fire,  while  he  sat  by  the 
altar  during  all  the  school  hours,  keeping 
warmth  in  him  by  the  exercise  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Looking  abroad,  we  saw  that  there  is 
a  schoolhouse  now ;  and  we  admired  the  healthy  * 
looks  of  the  children  about  the  doors.  While 
examining  the  gravestone  of  the  pastor,  we 
were  accosted  by  an  elderly  man,  who  told  us 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Walker's 
sister.  This,  the  present  pastor,  mourns  over 
the  change  of  times,  and  is  oifended  at  it.  Mr. 
Walker's  pride  was  in  allowing  no  dissenter  to 
meddle  with  his  people,  and  in  being  able  to 
say  that  "  he  had  not  one  dissenter  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever  in  the  whole  parish." 
Now,  the  Wesley ans  have  opened  a  chapel  at 
Ulpha,  which  draws  away  some  of  the  flock ; 
and  others  have  ceased  to  come  to  church 
since  the  attempts  to  get  copper  from  the 
neighbouring  hills, — ^the  miners  enticing  the 
people  to  diversion  on  Sundays.  The  old  stocks 
are  gone,  the  present  curate  observes ;  and  the 
new  families  are  diiTerent.  There  used  to  be 
from  seventy  to  ninety  worshippers  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  the  evenings ; 
and  now  there  are  seldom  more  than  seventy. 
Thus  do  "  possessions  vanish,  and  opinions 
change,"  even  in  this  stronghold  of  the  parish 
priest !  It  is  a  blessing  to  us  that  he  has  be- 
queathed an  example  which  teaches  us  the 
insignificance  of  possessions,  and  unites,  with 
regard  to  itself,  all  opinions. 
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A  SABBATH  THOUGHT. 
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AiroTRXR  Sabbath  dawiu-«U  calm  and  bright  i 

Are  earth  and  sky,  and  Peace  on  snow-white  wings 
Floats  down,  and  by  her  8a{nt>like  influence  brings 

To  hallowed  rest  the  storms  and  fears  of  night, 

Hushing  our  hearts  in  unison  with  Light, 
And  Love,  and  Happiness,  till  the  spirit  springs 
In  adoration  to  the  King  of  kings, 


Its  Father  and  its  God,  for  Best  and  Light : 
fiest  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  daily  life. 

Light  fh>m  the  Spirit  and  His  written  will,— 
A  day  when  we  mny  pause  from  earthly  strife. 

And  gain  a  sense  of  blessedney  to  fill 
Our  hearts  with  praise,  for  means  and  merdes  glTen, 
Hero  to  prepare  our  souls  tat  endless  life  in  Heaven. 


THE   RETURN, 

* 

OR   INCIDENTS   IN   THE   REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  01  "  THI  DOCTOR'S  THIRD  PATIENT,"  ETC. 

(See  EngrsTing.) 


The  journey  from  Albany  to  Boston  in  those 
days,  was  on  horseback.  The  long  ranges  of 
the  Taghcanic  and  the  Hooslc  Mountains,  now 
Burmonnted  a  dozen  times  every  day  by  the 
iron  horse,  had  not  then  even  a  stage  road  over 
them.  Our  travellers  arrived  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Pontoosuc,  (the  Deer-runway,)  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  day's  ride. .  It  was  already 
dark  before  they  descended  the  rugged  sides  of 
the  Taghcanic.  Not  a  house  was  to  be  seen, 
nor  a  light  within  the  vision,  save  one  in  the 
distance,  which  seemed  to  be  moving.  They 
still  went  onward  till  they  reached  the  margin 
of  a  small,  but  most  beautiful  lake,  on  the  east 
shore  of  which  was  a  thick  growth  of  large 
hemlocks  and  pines.  The  waters  were  pure 
and  bright,  seeming  to  rejoice  to  receive  the 
stars  and  the  heavens,  and  to  reflect  them  back, 
true  as  a  mirror.  The  young  officer  stopped 
here,  and  told  his  fair  companion  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  go  further.  He  could  not 
be  sure  of  finding  Uie  path,  or  if  he  did,  of 
finding  any  human  habitation.  The  weary 
girl  heard  him  with  the  same  confidence  that 
she  would  a  brother,  and  merely  said,  that  she 
should  soon  sleep  on  horseback,  unless  they 
did  stop  somewhere.  After  tying  the  horses, 
Buel  struck  a  light,  kindled  a  camp-fire,  and 
then  selected  a  spot,  dry  and  warm,  between 
the  trees,  for  a  sleeping-place  for  the  lady.  It 
was  to  him  a  short  work  to  cut  crotched  sticks, 
cover  them  with  hemlock  boughs,  like  a  tent, 
and  strew  the  ground  over  thickly  with  the 
same.  Then  spreading  his  camp-cloak  on  the 
boughs  for  a  bed,  told  the  young  lady  he  con- 
sidered that  good  enough  for  a  princess.  She 
duly  admired  it,  protested  against  taking  the 
cloak  from  him,  and  inquired  what  he  was  to 
do. 

"Do?  Why,  Miss  Hamilton,  I  must  keep 
sentry,  partly  to  feed  the  horses  with  the  few 
oat^I  have  with  me,  partly  to  keep  the  fire 
agoing,  and  partly  to  watch  against  all  in- 
truders, and  peradventure  to  '  thinks  I  to  my- 
self.' But  what  in  th&  world  are  we  to  do  for 
supper?" 

"  Are  yon  hungry  ?" 

'<Why,  as  to  that  I  could  eat;  but  I  am  an 
old  woodsman.     But  you,  what  will  you  do  ?" 


"Oh I  I  am  not  hungry.  You  know  how. I 
ate  your  lunch  at  noon." 

"  I  wish  I  had  more  of  the  same, — but  hold ! 
what  comes  there  ?" 

Around  the  point  of  land  which  projected  far 
into  the  lake,  came  a  bright  light,  seemingly 
dancing  on  the  waters,  and  suspended  by 
nothing.  Buel  knew  instantly  that  it  was  a 
canoe,  and  that  behind  that  blazing  torch  must 
be  an  Indian,  spearing  fish.  In  an  instant,  for 
the  canoe  had  not  evidently  seen  the  fire  on 
the  shore  before,  the  torch  was  extinguished. 
Quite  as  quickly  did  Buel  snatch  his  hat,  and 
with  it  pour  water  on  his  camp-fire,  so  that 
the  grove  and  the  lake  were  again  in  total 
darkness.  The  canoe  lay  motionless  on  the 
water,  its  dark  outlines  barely  visible.  Not  a 
word  was  now  spoken.  In  a  whisper,  Kate  was 
told  to  lie  down  out  of  the  way,  should  a  bullet 
chance  to  come  in  the  dark.  But  Buel  stepped 
noiselessly  behind  a  large  hemlock,  and  was 
still.  The  canoe  moved  along,  but  no  paddle 
was  taken  out  of  the  water  to  show  its  flash. 
Again  it  stopped,  and  Buel  started— for  he 
thought  he  could  just  discern  the  rattle  of  a 
rattlesnake.  With  equal  caution  he  gave  three 
very  low  whistles.  The  paddle  was  instantly 
in  motion,  and  the  canoe  shot  towards  him. 

"Me  know  'em  whistle,"  said  the  Indian, 
but  in  a  low  voice. 

"Why,  Cassiheeno,  my  good  fellow,  I  thought 
I  left  you  wounded  and  sick.  How  came  yon 
here?" 

"  Come  cross  through  woods." 

"  That's  very  plain.  But  come  ashore.  We 
must  talk." 

"  Indian  must  eat  first." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  have  not  a  mouthful  to  give 
you." 

"You 'lone?" 

"No.  I  have  Miss  Hamilton,  whom  you  call 
the  White  Fawn,  with  me — going  east.  You 
know  my  business." 

"  Me  know.  Don't  know,  but  may  be  he 
left  at  some  house.    Plenty  fish  in  the  canoe." 

With  that  the  Indian  came  ashore.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  new  fire  was  blazing,  the  fish  were 
stuck  up  on  sticks  to  roast,  and  a  supper  was 
prepared  that  an  epicure  might  envy.     The 
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fish  were  the  best,  and  cooked  by  a  camp-fire, 
and  eaten  under  the  open  heavens,  even  Kate 
acknowledged  that  her  appetite  came  to  her 
marvelloasly.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
Cassiheeno,  and  felt  that  when  he  was  near, 
she  had  a  friend  to  be  relied  on.  It  did  not 
surprise  Buel  in  the  least,  that  his  Indian 
friend  ate  in  perfect  silence.  It  was  their  way. 
But  when  after  supper,  the  Indian,  in  the  most 
indifferent  tone  possible,  said — 

"  Maybe,  while  White  Fawn  go  his  bed,  you 
like  go  out  yonder  and  smoke,"  he  knew  that 
he  had  something  of  importance  to  say.  Fol- 
lowing him  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  till 
they  reached  the  outlet,  and  where  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waters  over  the  stones,  made  a  noise 
sufficient  to  drown  their  voices,  the  Indian 
stopped,  and  sat  down.  The  young  officer  did 
the  same. 

"What  for  you  three  day  *fore  you  come  so 
far  as  this?" 

"  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  horse, 
suitable  for  a  lady  to  ride  on.  It  took  me  more 
than  a  day  to  do  it." 

<'Big  officer  say  he  want  me  run  through 
woods,  get  'fore  you,  and  give  you  that  letter," 
at  the  same  time  handing  out  a  small  letter. 
Lighting  a  small  piece  of  bark,  Buel  opened 
and  read  the  letter.  It  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  had  made  a  decided  movement,  and 
things  were  shaping  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
battle  must  soon  be  fought;  that  he  must  hasten 
his  journey,  and  be  back  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment possible,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to 
the  responsibility  of  his  duties  at  Boston.  From 
the  Indian  he  learned  that  as  soon  as  old  Mr. 
Hamilton  found  his  daughter  was  gone,  and 
run  away,  too,  as  he  supposed,  to  form  a  match 
with  a  rebel  officer,  his  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  anger,  were  unbounded.  There  was 
no  possible  way  of  undeceiving  him,  and  in  a 
few  hours  his  cottage  was  empty,  and  he  gone, 
no  one  knew  whither,  under  the  full  impression 
that  his  beloved  child  had  deceived  him,  written 
what  was  false,  and  thrown  herself  away,  if 
not  to  be  ruined,  to  be  degraded  for  life.  After 
musing  over  the  tidings  awhile,  Buel  concluded 
it  could  do  no  good  to  tell  the  news  to  Kate. 
It  would  worry  her  exceedingly,  and  he  could 
see  no  possible  benefit  to  accrue  from  it.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Indian,  he  said, 

*' Cassiheeno,  how  came  you  on  this  pond, 
fishing?" 

"  Me  come  to  road, — see  no  horses  be  gone 
'long — ^no  track.  Me  hungry,  and  find  canoe, 
and  spear  in  him.  Besides,  me  'fraid;  was 
going  spend  all  night  on  water." 

"Ah!  and  what  was  you  afraid  of?" 

"  Me  set  out  yesterday — run  some  miles,  stop 
on  hill  and  look  back,  and  see  Canada  Indian 
on  trail.     He  have  gun.     He  tread  soft.     He 


have  girdle  tight,  so  much  run.  Same  Indimn 
shoot  me,  when  wounded  before.  He  know  I 
scout,  and  British  officer  give  him  much  money 
get  my  scalp.  He  somewhere  near  now.  May 
be  shoot  me  any  moment;  no  can  help  it." 

"I  hope  better  than  that,  my  ^ood  fellow. 
But  now  you  have  done  your  errand,  you  must 
go  back  to  the  camp.  There  he  can't  follow 
you.  I  will  write  a  little  letter  to  the  Colonel. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  go  back  to  the  camp- 
fire,  and  say  nothing  about  this,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  young  lady.  When  she  gets  fast  asleep, 
and  she  is  so  tired  she  will  sleep  soundly,  then 
we  will  take  the  horses,  and  ride  over  the 
mountain,  towards  Albany.  Your  enemy  is 
probably  between  this  and  the  mountain.  He 
will  thus  lose  your  trail,  and  I  will  get  back 
here  before  daylight,  and  start  very  early. 
What  say  you  to  that  plan  ?" 
"He  very  good." 

As  they  went  back,  the  Indian  said,  "  'Spose 
no  make  up  any  more  fire.  Let  him  all  go 
out." 

"  0  but  I'm  cold,  and  I  am  afraid  Miss  Kate 
will  be  BO  also." 

With  that  he  gathered  the  brands  together, 
piled  on  more  wood,  and  soon  had  a  cheerful 
blaze.     The  light  shot  up  among  the  tall  trees, 
turning  them  into  stately  pillars,  upholding  a 
magnificent  and  interminable  dome.     All  be- 
yond the  immediate  circle  was  intensely  dark. 
The  Indian  sat  down  between  the  fire  and  the 
lake.     Miss  Hamilton  was  already  in  her  nest, 
wrapped  in  the  military  cloak,  and  fast  asleep. 
Buel  was  silent,  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the 
peril  in  which  the  Indian,  so  faithful  to  him 
and   his    country,   now    stood,   when   a   bold 
whistle  on  the  lake,  and  close  at  hand,  was 
heard.     In   an   instant  the  Indian  stood   up 
straight,  turning  his  face  towards  the  water, 
and  in  another  instant  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the 
Indian  fell.    Buel  snatched  his  rifle,  from  which 
he  seldom  separated,  and  rushed  down  to  the 
water's  edge.     In  the  darkness  of  the  night  he 
could  just  see  a  canoe  moving  rapidly  off  upon 
the  lake.     A  shriek  from  the  poor  girl,  who 
had  been  suddenly  awaked  by  the  report  of  the 
gun,  recalled  his  thoughts,   and  he  hastened 
back  to  the  wounded  man.     He  then  threw  a 
quantity  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fire,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  hoped  to  examine  the  wound 
of  the  poor  Indian.     The  blood  was  streaming 
from  his  bosom,  and  a  single  look  showed^he 
young  Lieutenant  that  the  wound  was  a  deadly 
one.     Gently  raising  his  head,  and  drawing 
aside  his  clothing,  he  applied  the  handkerchief 
which  Kate  had  already  dipped  in  the  lake  to 
the  wound,  and  by  pressing  hard  upon  it,  was 
enabled  to  keep  the  blood  from  coming  out. 
But  the  pale  face,   and   the  flagging  limbs, 
showed  plainly  that  little  could  be  done. 
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"  Oh !  how  I  wish  there  was  a  doctor,  or  eyen 
a  house  near,  that  we  might  have  some  aid  for 
this  faithfdl  friend!  Oh  1  moat  he  die ?"  said 
Rate. 

'*  White  Fawn  sees  that  I  most  die.  He 
Canada  Indian.  Me  'speot  he  kill  me  one  day. 
He  never  tire  on  the  trail." 

It  wonld  have  made  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  poor  Indian  lay  on  the  ground  at  full 
length,  his  head  resting  in  the  lap  of  Kate,  his 
bosom  heaving  with  the  effort  to  breathe,  while 
the  blood,  despite  the  appliances,  ever  and 
anon,  silently  flowed  frdm  the  breast,  or  rattled 
and  gurgled  within,  at  every  breathing.  Henry 
Buel  bent  over  him  as  tenderly  as  a  brother, 
wiping  his  brow,  and  frequently  applying  cold 
water  to  his  lips,  and  washing  his  face  with 
the  same.  The  bright  glare  of  the  fire  showed 
every  change  in  his  face. 

"  Cassiheeno,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
''you  are  badly  wounded,  and  you  know  too 
much  about  gun-shot  wounds,  not  to  know  that 
you  are  dangerously  hurt,  and  I  greatly  fear, 
though  I  hope  and  pray  differently,  that  you 
may  die  soon.     I  greatly  fear'^ — 

'*  That  me  die  any  moment !  Me  know,  'fore 
sun  rise — never  see  him  face  again,  me  dead. 
You  good  friend  to  me  always,  now  want  ask 
you  questions  which  trouble  me." 

<*Do  so,  dear  Cassiheeno,  and  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  now,  or  after  you  are  gone,  I 
will  promise  to  do  most  faithfully." 

**  Well,  you  know  me  friend  to  Americans, 
me  scout,  fight,  get  wounded,  and  now  be  killed, 
'cause  friend  to  your  people.  Canada  Indian 
say  you  all  thief.  Great  while  ago  you  come 
over  great  water.  Indian  then  own  all.  White 
man  take  land.  Indian  move  further  off.  Was 
that  right  ?  What  say  you  ?  Me  much  troubled 
about  it." 

<*  It  is  true,  that  we  have  got  your  lands  and 
your  rivers ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  we  paid 
you  for  them." 

**That  no  seem  pay.  'Spose  now  you  be 
Bost«>n.  You  buy  him  all  for  few  dollar,  and 
now  you  take  great  price  for  little  piece — just 
so  much  cow  eat  one  morning.  You  no  pay 
Indian  so  much !     You  no  say  that  right?" 

"Cassiheeno,  I  want  you  to  look  straight, 
and  have  your  eyes  wide  open.  IK>  you  re- 
member my  meeting  you  one  day  with  a  dry 
root  4k  your  hand, — and  what  I  said  to  you  ?" 

**  Yes.  You  take  him,  look  at  him,  ask  me 
what  do  with  him.  Me  say,  ^ing  bum  him. 
You  say  give  him  me,  and  I  give  you  piece  of 
tobacco.     Me  say  yes,  and  sell  him." 

**  Well,  did  I  not  give  you  all  the  root  was 
worth  to  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  plenty  much." 

**  And  how  much  do  you  suppose  this  beauti- 
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ful  rifle  is  worth, — ^this— which  you  have  often 
admired?" 

"Why,  'spose  him  worth  fifty  silver  dollar." 

"Very  well.  Now  the  stock  which  you  so 
much  admire,  was  made  of  that  root  which  you 
sold  me  for  the  tobacco.  By  adding  a  barrel, 
lock,  trimmings,  and  working  it,  the  root  is 
now  come  to  be  worth  fifty  dollars.  But  when 
I  bought  it,  I  gave  you  all  it  was  worth  at  that 
time  I  Just  so  we,  when  we  bought  your  lands, 
— gave  you  all  they  were  worth.  They  were 
worth  no  more  to  you  than  any  piece  of  hunt- 
ing ground.  By  our  working  on  them,  build- 
ing roads,  and  bridges,  houses,  and  stores,  and 
streets,  like  my  rifle,  they  are  now  worth  a 
gpreat  deal.  You  see  it  would  be  wrong  to  come 
to  me  now  and  demand  that  I  pay  you  for  the 
root  all  that  my  rifle  is  now  worth.  Don't  you 
see  that,  Cassiheeno  ?" 

"Yes,  me  see  him  plain  now." 

"  How  much  did  you  get  for  that  deer  which 
you  tamed,  and  sold  at  Boston  last  summer  T" 

"  Ten  dollar." 

"  What  was  he  worth  when  wild,  at  the  time 
you  caught  him  ?" 

"He  worth  nothing.  Me  sell  him  for  two 
mouthfuls  tobacco." 

"  Very  well.  You  see  it  is  labour  and  skill 
bestowed  on  anything  that  makes  it  valuable. 
My  fathers  did  not  give  the  Indians  much  for 
their  wild  lands,  because  they  were  not  worth 
much." 

"  Me  see  it  all  now — all  plain.  My  eyes 
wide  open — see  straight.  Thank  God,  no  more 
wicked  feeling  come  up  in  my  heart  about  it. 
White  man  work  tike  horse,  and  grow  great — 
Indian  no  work,  grow  small." 

"  If  I  am  not  right,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  un- 
intentional. I  have  answered  you  as  a  child 
would  about  a  father,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
honest  and  true-hearted.  But  now,  Cassiheeno, 
there  is  a  more  important  question  which  I 
wish  to  ask  you." 

"Me  answer  straight  and  plain  and'^true." 

"You  are  a  dying  man.  before  the  sun 
rises,  you  think  you  will  be  dead.  I  want  to 
know  where  you  think  you  will  go  then  T" 

"  What  for  you  ask  t    You  curiosity  T" 

"No.  But  as  a  Christian,  and  a  believer  in 
the  Bible,  I  feel  anxious  about  your  spirit. 
Oh  I  why  didn*t  I  talk  with  you  about  it  before, 
when  you  were  well !  Do  you  know  anything 
about  Jesus  Christ!  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
mercy  through  him  ?" 

"Me  know  much  about  that  Long,  long 
time  ago,  me  very  young,  go  east  of  Albany 
to  see  Indians  at  Kaunaumeek  (Nassau).  In 
little  log  house,  in  green  wood,  live  *pale  man, 
all  'lone — ^nobody  but  Indian  near  him.  He 
send  ten,  twenty  mile  for  bread.  He  look  sick, 
but  meet  Indian,  talk  to  them  out  of  the  Spirit- 
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Book,  he  pny  with  them.  Make  mnoh  prayer, 
and  many  times  look  on  Indian,  and  say  <  poor 
friends  I'  and  his  eyes  all  mn  down  with  tears. 
Me  stay  many  months,  and  learn  much  from 
him." 

<« But  oould  he  speak  the  Indian  language?" 

"  No ;  but  he  have  yonng  Indian,  John  Wau- 
waampeqnannannt — ^who  take  what  he  say  and 
make  him  into  Indian." 

**  What  oan  yon  remember  aboat  his  teach- 
ing T" 

**  Remember  Son  of  0od  came  down  to  earth, 
look  like  man,  he  preach,  make  miracle,  same 
as  make  sick  man  well,  blind  man  see,  broken- 
bone  man  jump  np  and  run  like  deer.  He  die 
for  sinner;  wMte  man  sinner,  Indian  sinner. 
He  in  heayen  now,  and  love  poor  sinner  who 
pray  to  him  with  sorry  for  sin.  He  send  good 
heart  and  spirit,  make  heart  sick,  and  then 
well  and  glad  with  joy,  and  make  sinner  no 
want  to  sin  any  more." 

<*  HaTC  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  praying,  my 
friend?" 

<* Always;   oyer  since  be  with  pale  white 


man. 
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"  But  how  can  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  save 
so  many  sinners  T" 

**  Just  same  little  piece  gold  buy  very  much 
thing.  He  worth  so  much  more — He  Son  of 
Ood,  He  all  good.  He  all  beautiful." 

"  Do  you  feel  that  you  shall  go  to  Him  when 
you  die  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes.  Me  certain  Jesus  Christ  no  for- 
get poor  Indian.  Me  never  forget  him  one 
day.  Me  hope  see  Him,  hope  see  pale  mis- 
sionary-man, hope  see  John  Wauwaumpequun- 
naunt  'fore  morning.  Have  no  fear,  inside 
eyes  all  open,  inside  heart  all  still  and  smooth 
like  Lake  Sanhellon,  which  you  call '  The  Beau- 
tiful.' I  very  weak  now,  'spose  Canada  Indian 
come  get  scalp  now." 

**  No,  not  till  he  gets  my  life  first,  my  dear 
brother!" 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  thank  you.  Now  put  my 
hands  on  my  breast,  there,  me  never  move 
again  till  angel-trumpet  awake  me.  O  Lord 
Jesus,  pity  poor  ignorant  and  simple  Indian  I 
Make  him  white  like  snow,  make  him  bright 
like  sun,  make  him  beautiAil  like  rainbow, 
make  him  all  good  like  thy  own  self,  and  let 
him  live  with  thee  for  ever,  so  longer  sun  and 
moon  shine. — ^Amen." 

The  tears  of  beautiAil  Kate  fell  fast  upon  the 
face  of  the  dying  man.  She  gently  called  him 
**  brother,"  but  he  could  speak  no  longer.  The 
young  officer  took  his  hand,  but  it  was  cold. 
The  bosofti  heaved  gentiy  a  few  times  and  was 
still.  Not  a  finger  straightened  or  moved  as 
his  spirit  left  the  body. 

**  Who  would  have  expected  a  poor  Indian  to  I 


utter  sentiments  so  sublime,  and  to  die  a  death 
so  beautlftil !"  said  Kate. 

'<  He  has  been  taught  of  heaven,"  said  Bud. 

When  the  morning  light  had  returned,  Kate 
came  oat  of  her  bed  of  hemlock  boughs,  and 
found  Bud  sitting  over  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
not  having  dared  to  kindle  it  enough  to  create 
aUght. 

''  Are  you  able  to  ride,  Bfiss  Hamilton  ?  I 
trust  we  shall  find  a  house  and  some  breakfast 
within  a  few  miles." 

**  Tes ;  but  where  is  the  body  of  our  poor 
Indian  friend  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  that.  I  have  depodted 
it  where  his  bitterest  foes  cannot  find  it,  to  get 
his  scalp." 

<* Buried  him?" 

'*  Tes ;  but  so  deep  in  the  lake  that  no  one 
will  find  the  body.  I  do  not  believe  I  oould 
myself  find  it  in  a  week.  I  sewed  him  up  in 
his  own  blanket,  and  then  in  birch  bark,  for  a 
coffin ;  I  put  in  stones  enough  to  sink  and  keep 
it  down.  The  fidthfal  creature  wiU  there  deep 
till  the  resurrection.    We  must  go." 

"  Ton  look  tired,  Henry !" 

"I  am;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  here, 
even  if  my  business  were  not  most  urgent" 

Kate  cast  a  mournful  look  on  the  beautiful 
lake,  now  turning  to  silver  under  the  light  of 
morning.     The  loon  sent  up  his  mournful  cry 
— ^the  only  watcher  left  to  guard  the  dead.   * 
The  travellers  mounted,  and  went  onwards. 

A  short  time  after  the  important  battles 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  and  which  will  render  the  name  of 
Saratoga  memorable  for  ever,  just  at  evening, 
while  the  gana  which  were  fired  over  the  grave 
of  the  brave  Fraser  were  booming  over  the 
vdley  of  the  Hudson,  a  solitary  horseman  was 
seen  approaching  the  head-quarters  of  Generd 
Washington.  His  horse,  jaded  and  drooping, 
showed  that  he  had  been  hard  ridden.  The 
rider  was  pale  and  haggard,  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling.  His  officer's  uniform  was  soiled  and 
worn.  The  sentinel  at  the  outpost  hailed  him, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  the  proper  officer; 
by  whom,  in  turn,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  On  dismount- 
ing, and  entering,  this  great  nobleman  of  na- 
ture aros^  and  received  him,  in  a  kind  tone  of 
voice,  though  without  a  smile,  and  inqi^ed  if 
he  had  communications  for  him. 

**  A  despatch  from  General  Gates,  sir." 

Washington  %a8tily  took  the  papers, — asked 
the  messenger  to  be, seated, — and  in  a  moment 
was  buried  ip  their  contents.  As  he  read,  his 
coimteiianoe  lighted  up,  a  smile  played  around 
his  mouth,  and  once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if  s 
tear  would  drop  from  his  eyes. 

"You  bring  good,  great,  joyful  news,  sir. 
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Proridenee  has  indeed  smiled  upon  our  oanse 
once  more.  The  resnlt,  of  all  others,  which 
ftt  the  present  moment  I  coold  haTe  desired. 
It  will  cheer  and  send  courage  and  hope  throng 
the  country.  Tou  must  have  riddea  hard  to 
reach  me  so  quickly,  sir.'' 

"  My  horse  is  much  jaded,  sir." 

"  And  your  arm  T" 

*' Was  marked  by  an  ugly  customer  from  the 
enemy." 

''Is  it  not  painfVil  ?" 

**  I  am  so  much  delighted,  sir,  to  have  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  despatch,  and  of  seeing 
your  face,  sir,  that  I  do  not  notice  my  pain— 
or  not  very  much." 

"  Best  to-night,  sir,  and  in  the  morning,  with 
ft  fresh  horse,  I  shall  want  you  to  return  with 
oommunlcations.     But,  Major  Buel" — 

"  Lieutenant  Buel,  sir,  if  you  please.  I  haye 
the  honour  to  be  Lieutenant" — 

"Very  well,  sir,  that  will  do  for  to-night 
But  the  terms  in  which  your  General  speaks  of 
your  serYices,  in  times  past,  as  well  as  in  the 
Iftte  battles  are  such,  that  when  you  call  at 
my  tent  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  receive  a 
commission  as  Mijor." 

The  young  officer  blushed  and  bowed,  but 
was  too  much  surprised  to  make  any  reply. 
Washington  instantly  saw  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  at  once  entered  into  long  and  minute  in^- 
quiries  as  to  the  battles,  their  order,  commence- 
ment, termination,  and  the  like.  He  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  whole  at  once.  After  a 
protracted  conyersation  he  said,  *'  Major,  you 
must  need  rest,  and  your  arm  must  need  atten- 
tion. At  sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  all  shall 
be  ready  for  you."  Then  calling  an  officer,  he 
said,  ''Conduct  Migor  Buel  to  his  quarters. 
He  is  to  rest  undisturbed  by  company,  and  be 
ready  for  an  early  start :  and  as  his  horse  is 
jaded,  he  will  take  Hawk-eye  instead.  Call  in 
my  aids." 

With  his  commission,  Major  Buel  returned  to 
his  own  standard ;  but  his  arm  was  so  shat- 
tered that  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  must 
either  lose  the  limb,  or  leaye  the  army  for  the 
present.  The  latter  altematiTe  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  his  General,  and  with  great  reluc- 
tance he  consented  to  receive  a  blank  furlough, 
at  a  time  when  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of 
his  country  were  becoming  brighter  and  more 
sure  of  success. 

Once  more  the  young  Major  found  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  in  his  own 
humble  home,  with  his  own  kind  sister  to  nurse 
him.  He  had  time  to  look  over  the  past,  to 
recruit  his  strength,  and  to  tak^  care  of  his 
arm,  which,  owing  to  neglect,  or  want  of  proper 
management,  threatened  to  take  its  own  time 
to  get  well.  It  must  be  told,  too,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  have  some  conversations  with  Kate 


Hamilton,~the  same  beautiftU  girl  whom  he 
had  conducted  out  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  placed  with  his  sister,  till  such  a  time  as 
she  could  discover  her  fSsther's  residence.  By 
an  unexpected  legacy.  Major  Buel  had  come  in 
possession  of  a  pretty  property,  and  for  the 
times,  was  comparatively  wealthy.  One  would 
think  he  might  now  have  been  contented  and 
happy.  But  no  I  the  fellow  must  tease  Kate, 
and  make  her  flutter  and  blush,  and  declare 
that  she  never  could  think  of  it  without  her 
fSsther's  knowledge  and  blessing,  till,  in  order 
to  have  the  right  to  be  near  him,  and  nurse 
him,  she  did  consent— to  marry  him !  How  can 
it  be  wondered  at?  She  knew  not  that  she 
had  a  father  or  a  friend  in  the  world.  They 
took  a  house,  and  a  happy  home  it  was. 

For  three  years  subsequent  to  their  mar- 
riage. Major  Buel  was  the  Government  Agent 
for  the  troops  and  forts  in  that  region,  and  had 
spared  no  time  or  expense  in  trying  to  discover 
the  father  of  his  wife,  if,  indeed,  he  was  living; 
but  all  in  vain.  He  had  written  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  inquired  of  every  Indian  whom  he 
met.  They  had  about  given  up  all  search, 
when,  meeting  with  a  Mic-Mac  Indian,  the 
Major  received  information  that  excited  at- 
tention. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  I  beg  you 
will  not  have  your  expectations  too  much  jaised ; 
but  Keelo,  a  Mic-Mac,  has  described  a  man 
who,  as  I  hope,  may  prove  to  be  your  father." 

"  Oh  I  that  it  may  be  as  I  wish  and  pray  I" 
and  the  tears  fell  fast.  **  I  must  go  with  you 
in  the  search,  and  so  must  Annette." 


(( 


Annette!  why,  it  is  far  off  through  the 
deep,  howling  wilderness !  You  would  not  take 
our  child,  but  two  years  old,  through  these 
perils  ?" 

**  I  can  surely  go  where  my  husband  can  go ; 
and  he  is  too  good  a  woodsman  to  let  either  of 
us  suffer.  We  may  need— or  I  may  need — ^the 
child  as  a  mediator,  should  we  even  find  my 
father." 

The  Major  was  nonplussed.  But  like  all 
good  husbands,  he  soon  saw  something  wise 
in  the  plan  of  his  wife,  and  concluded  to  do  as 
she  said. 


The  Miramichi,  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  is  a  noble  river,  heading  far  up 
the  forest,  where  none  but  the  hunter's  foot 
had  ever  trod.  The  tall  pines  that  lined  its 
banks  were  untouched  by  the  feller's  axe,  and 
lifted  themselves  up  to  a  magnificent  height. 
Far  up  among  these  pines,  by  itself  alone, 
stood  a  cottage — as  if  declining  all  ifitercourse 
with  men.  Its  only  inhabitant  was  an  aged 
man,  who  lived  solitarily  enough.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  means  enough,  for  the  forest-men 
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brought  for  Ms  use  fnmitare  and  Inxories 
to  whioh  they  were  Btrangers.  The  old  man 
seemed  to  hold  little  or  no  interooarse  with  the 
world.  His  amnsement  was  in  reading  a  fine 
ooUeotion  of  books,  and  now  and  then  in  taking 
a  fine  salmon  from  the  river,  on  whose  banks 
his  dwelling  stood,  or  shooting  a  deer  as  he 
came  into  his  little  cloTer-field  back  of  his 
honse.  The  forest-men  said  he  had  been  there 
some  years,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing about  him. 

The  old  man  kept  his  house,  garden,  and 
premises  verj  neat.  Every  day  he  would  go 
out  and  take  exercise,  and  then  sit  down  and 
read,  or  live  over  the  past,  and  have  the  reve- 
ries of  age — ^what  he  might,  and  would  do,  if 
he  could  be  young  again.  At  his  window  was 
a  beautiful  rose-bush  in  full  blossom,  and  the 
inside  of  the  cottage  was  tastefully  arranged. 
One  day  he  sat  down  to  his  books,  and,  after 
reading  for  a  time,  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 
He  was  carried  back  for  years,  to  the  time 
when  Kate  was  a  bright  little  child,  and  danced 
around  him  like  a  sunbeam  in  his  dwelling. 
He  dreamed  that  she  stood  before  him  in  all 
the  joyousness  of  childhood,  making  her  ring- 
ing notes  to  thrill  upon  his  heartstrings.  He 
awoke — ^for  he  heard  her  utter  the  name  of 


« Father!"  What  waahis  amaiementl  There 
stood  a  little  girl,  resting  her  beautiful  head 
on  his  knee,  in  all  the  confidence  and  loveliness 
of  childhood — the  very  image  of  Kate  I  And 
there  knelt  Kate  herself,  with  her  hands  on  his 
arm  and  shoulder,  while  a  fine-looking  man 
stood  near  to  support  her!  Convulsively  he 
clenched  his  fist,  and  turned  away  his  head. 
Oh  I  that  was  the  child  who  had  deceived  him, 
as  he  thought,  and  ran  off  and  married  a  rebel 
soldier !  And  that  was  the  man  who  had  in- 
flicted a  wound  so  cruel!  But,  though  he 
averted  his  face,  and  shut  his  fist,  the  father 
struggled  hard.  He  did  not  repel  the  dear 
littie  Annette.  He  did  not  shake  off  his  child  I 
He  said  not  a  word;  but  when  his  daughter 
could  command  herself  so  as  to  relate  the  whole 
circumstances  of  her  departure,  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  of  her  history,  the  tears  fell  fast  and 
scalding.  He  clasped  his  daughter  to  his  heart, 
and,  sobbing  like  a  child,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my 
child!  my  child!  what  a  long  dream  of  sorrow 
I  have  had !  I  have  prayed  often  and  much, 
that  my  sorrows  might  do  me  good,  but  never 
expected  to  have  them  turned  into  joy !  What 
sorrows  came  on  me  on  your  Vkfxbtvbm — " 

'*Tes,  dear  father;  but  what  joys  will  fol- 
low—Thb  Rktubn  !" 
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It  was  long  past  midnight.  Alone  in  his 
silent  chamber  sat  the  old  master  Octavian 
Falkner,  busily  engaged  upon  draughts  and 
plans;  the  councilmen  of  the  city  of  Vienna 
had  entrusted  a  most  important  and  difficult 
work  to  his  skill, — ^the  building  of  St.  Stephen's 
Cathedral.  Falkner  was  known  near  and  far 
as  the  most  skilful  of  architects,  and  many  a 
town  and  city  owed  much  of  its  splendour  and 
beauty  to  his  taste  and  talent ;  but  this  time 
he  could  hit  upon  no  plan  that  satisfied  his 
ambition.  It  was  his  wish  and  desire  to  make 
this,  his  last  work,  a  building  truly  worthy  to 
be  called*  the  house  of  the  Lord,  a  fit  temple 
for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High ;  for  Falkner 
was  already  much  advanced  in  years,  and  had 
daily  to  expect  that  the  great  Architect  of  the 


upiverse  would  recall  him  from  his  earthly 
labours. 

Thus  he  had  already  passed  many  a  night  in 
thought  and  study,  had  drawn  many  a 
plan,  but  had  still  found  none  to  satisfy  the 
elevated  ideas  of  grandeur  which  possessed  his 
soul.  And  even  now,  when  the  first  gray  dawn 
of  day  peeped  through  his  window,  and 
his  lamp  flickered  dimly,  Master  Falkner  still 
held  in  his  hand  the  drawing-pencil  with 
which  he  had  already  sketched  so  many  plans, 
■only  to  reject  them  all  again. 

A  gentle  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  young'  man,  strongly  and  well  built,  but 
of  exceeding  personal  beauty  and  gentleness  of 
features,  entered  the  room.  Respectfully  he 
bowed,  holding  his  black  velvet  cap  in   his 
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hand,  as  he  asked  in  a  sonorons  and  gentle 
▼oice,  <' Whether  Master  Falkner  wanted  a 
workman  ?" 

The  old  man's  penetrating  look  rested  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  youth ;  it  seemed  strange 
that  a  workman  should  come  to  seek  employ 
at  so  early  an  hour — but  the  longer  the  master 
looked  upon  his  yisiter,  the  more  he  feltfayour- 
ably  inclined  towards  him ;  and  suddenly  a  new 
light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  his  senses — the  plan 
which,  80  long,  he  had  sought  in  yain,  was  at 
once  dearly  and  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
soul.  The  whole  grand  structure  of  the  Ca- 
thedral was  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  quickly, 
with  firm  and  experienced  hand,  he  sketched 
the  single  sections  of  the  magnificent  plan. 
As,  with  a  happy  face  and  thankful  heart, 
he  OTcrlooked  the  whole,  he  again  perceived 
the  stranger,  who  still  stood  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance modestly  awaiting  a  reply. 

"Thou  art  most  welcome,"  exclaimed  the 
master,  proffering  his  hand ;  **  your  appearance 
was  well-timed,  and  now  you  shall  steadily 
assist  me  at  this  building,  the  plan  of  which 
became  clear  and  distinct  to  my  mind  the  in- 
stant I  beheld  you.  And  should  my  strength 
fail  me  before  my  great  plan  is  accomplished, 
you  shall  finish  the  edifice  in  my  stead,  for  you 
seem  to  haye  appeared  to  me  like  a  messenger 
from  my  Lord  and  Master,  to  whose  honour 
and  glory  I  haye  already  built  many  a  temple, 
and  am  now  about  to  build  the  last.  Enough, 
we  shall  remain  together." 

The  youth  shook  hands  with  the  old  master, 
to  confirm  the  bargain,  and  that  day  the  foun- 
dation of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  was  laid. 
Eyerywhere  was  Angelo  —  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  strange  workman — at  hand,  in 
erery  place  was  he  ready  with  adyice  and 
counsel,  and  although  the  old  master  had  not 
communicated  his  plans  to  him,  yet  he  seemed 
to  know  eyery  line  of  his  design,  to  the  most 
minute  particulars;  for  whereyer  old  Falkner 
could  not  be  present  and  direct  the  building 
himself,  Angelo  did  so  in  his  stead,  and  the 
master  was  often  no  little  astonished,  when  he 
came  and  found  his  plans  executed  eyen  with- 
out his  own  direction. 

Besides  Angelo,  there  were  of  course  a  great 
number  of  other  strange  workmen  employed  at 
the  building ;  all  of  these  were  much  attached 
to  Angelo,  and  a  friendly  word  from  him  would 
at  all  times  induce  them  to  work  cheerfully 
even  beyond  the  working  hours.  For  the  old 
master,  who  feared  that  he  would  not  liye  to 
see  the  completion  of  his  work,  hurried  them, 
and  his  young  friend  aided  his  endeayours. 
By  these  means  the  affection  of  Octayian  Falk- 
ner towards  Angelo  increased  daily,  and  often 
he  confided  to  his  skill  the  execution  of  a  task 
such  as  is  usually  only  giyen  to  the  foreman. 


The  foreman,  whose  name  was  Piedro,  was  a 
man  of  most  repulsiye  personal  appearance; 
his  hair  and  beard  were  coarse  and  red,  his 
small  gray  eyes  lay  deep  beneath  a  sharply 
projecting  forehead,  and  the  malicious  expres- 
sion of  his  ugly  face  was  positiyely  fiendish. 
The  master  himself  could  gain  no  proper  confi- 
dence in  this  man,  and  would  much  rather 
haye  confided  the  superyision  of  his  workmen 
and  apprentices  to  Angelo,  if  the  latter  had 
only  been  a  little  older. 

Piedro  obseryed  this  well,  and  from  that 
hour  persecuted  the  young  man  with  all  the 
hatred  and  enyy  of  his  nature.  Wherever  he 
could  ii^ure  him,  or  could  balk  his  good  in- 
tentions, he  never  missed  a  chance,  and  never 
failed  to  excite  the  iU  feelings  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  against  Angelo. 

One  morning,  whilst  Angelo,  with  mai^ 
others,  was  working  upon  a  staging  at  some 
distance  ftrom  the  foreman,  he  observed  that 
the  staging  was  but  slightly  secured,  and  in 
danger  of  breaking  down.  As  the  erection 
and  supervision  of  the  staging^  was  solely  the 
business  of  the  foreman,  Angelo  called  the 
workmen  down  from  their  dangerous  position, 
and  went  to  Piedro  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fault  in  the  staging.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  foreman  was  working  with 
about  twenty  men,  he  overheard  the  following 
conversation. 

'*  But  why,"  began  Piedro,  **  should  the  good 
city  of  Vienna  erect  such  a  costly  building? 
Are  there  not  churches  enough  already  with- 
out this,  and  is  it  not  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  build  one  so  very  magnificent  as 
this  ?  In  olden  times  they  had  no  churches  at 
all,  and  people  were  no  worse  then  than  now ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  richer  and  happier, 
because  they  did  not  feed  a  pack  of  lasy  par- 
sons and  priests  upon  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try, nor  build  stone  churches  with  them.  We 
are  positive  fools  to  work  with  so  much  indus- 
try and  energy  upon  this  building!  What, 
after  all,  is  the  difference  whether  it  is  com- 
pleted one  year  sooner  or  later  ?  Let  us  take 
•it  easy,  boys." 

<' Piedro  speaks  wisely,"  commenced  ano- 
ther. '*  The  large  sums  of  money  whi6h  are 
expended  on  this  building  might  help  the  poor 
of  the  good  city  of  Vienna  out  of  all  sorts  of 
trouble  and  need.  And  that  would  be  serving 
the  Lord  much  better,  and  in  a  more  reasona- 
ble way,  than  by  building  expensive  churches. 
Come,  let  us  have  a  holiday  for  to-day." 

**I  know,"  said  a  third,  ''that  building  is 
necessary ;  for  how  else  should  we  get  work  and 
the  means  of  living?  but  why  should  they 
always  build  churches,  where  painters  and 
sculptors  always  get  as  much,  or  even  more 
money  than  we?    Why  don't  they  build  fine 
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hooBM  and  manufactories  T  I  say  we  are  fools 
if  ^e  work  a  bit  more  at  this  building  than  our 
regular  hours.*' 

«  Bat  our  master  says  that  this  boilding  is 
to  the  greater  honour  and  glory  of  God,"  ob- 
serred  a  fourth;  <*and  Angelo  says,  that  a 
tme  man  takes  more  pleasure  and  delight  in 
seeing  his  work  well  and  nioely  done,  than  in 
the  wages  he  reoeiTes  for  it" 

*^  ^gelo  is  a  greenhorn,  who  has  bewildered 
your  senses  with  his  fantastic  ideas  T'  growled 
Piedro,  at  the  moment  when  the  subject  of  his 
remark  joined  the  group. 

<«  It  is  not  well,  Piedro,"  said  Angelo,  in  a 
quiet  and  modest  tone,  **to  dampen  the  energy 
and  industry  of  the  workmen  by  such  speeches 
as  yours.  How  Master  Falkner  would  grieye 
to  hear  you  speak  thus,  for  the  desire  to  see 
the  edifice  quickly  completed  giyes  him  no  rest, 
neither  night  or  day.  He  is  an  old  man,  and 
his  days  are  numbered;  for  Ioto  of  him,  my 
friends,  if  you  will  not  for  the  glory  of  your 
Great  Master  in  heaTen,  bo  industrious  and 
perseyering  in  your  work." 

*<  Angelo  is  right,  and  we  have  spoken  very 
wrongly  and  stupidly  just  now,"  sud  a  young 
workman,  as,  with  a  blush  of  shame  upon  his 
cheeks,  he  resumed  his  labour.  Most  of  the 
other  workmen  followed  his  example,  with  the 
exception  of  Piedro,  who  gruffly  exclaimed, 
«  Hold  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  wisdom  to 
yourself,  or  else  run  and  carry  tales  to  the 
master,  and  tell  him  what  you  have  been  lis- 
tening to." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  answer  your  unjust 
speech,"  replied  Angelo,  **but  only  wish  you 
to  come  with  me,  for  the  staging  upon  which 
we  are  to  work  threatens  to  break  down." 

The  foreman  muttered  a  curse  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  furious  look  rested  upon  the 
youth,  who  silently  walked  before  him.  He 
had  maliciously  laid  the  plan  to  kill  or  disable 
Angelo  for  a  long  time ;  as  he  knew  that  the 
latter  was  always  the  first  to  mount  and 
examine  a  staging,  he  had  purposely  con- 
structed it  badly.  For  he  hated  Angelo,  and 
hoped  easily  to  seduce  all  the  labourers  to  his 
eril  ways,  if  Angelo,  in  whom  they  all  had  con- 
fidence, and  whom  they  loved,  was  no  longer 
among  them. 

Angelo  did  not  speak  to  his  masted  of  what 
had  happened,  but  kept  quietly  on  in  his  correct 
course.  By  his  indefatigable  industry  and  his 
friendly  admonitions,  he  advanced  the  edifice 
as  much  as  possible,  and  foiled  every  bad  in- 
tention of  the  foreman. 

One  evening  Angelo  lay  restlessly  upon  his 
couch ;  the  building  of  the  cathedral  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  erection  of  the  steeple, 
and  Angelo,  who  lived  in  a  little  attie  room  very 


near  by,  felt  a  desire  to  look  at  the  beautiAil 
struotore.  He  dressed  himself  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  for  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
bright.  He  had  not  looked  long  at  the  un- 
finished steeple,  when  he  thought  he  saw  a 
figure  moving  about  among  the  boards  and 
rafters  of  a  high  staging. 

«  Can  Piedro  again  be  working  mischief !"  he 
said  to  himself.  **  I  must  at  once  see  what  this 


>» 


means. 

Hastily  he  drew  his  cloak  around  him,  left 
the  house,  and  as  he  well  -knew  every  nook  and 
comer  of  that  large  buUding,  he  soon  reached 
a  place  whence  he  could  overlook  the  steeple. 
He  was  not  mistaken ;  upon  the  highest  staging 
stood  the  foreman ;  Angelo  at  once  recognised 
his  short,  broad-shouldered  figure. 

'*  What  can  he  be  doing  up  there  so  late  as 
this?"  thought  Angelo;  *' surely  he  did  not 
ascend  that  place  at  midnight  from  love  for  the 
master  or  anxiety  for  the  edifice." 

Cautiously  he  approached  the  staging  upon 
which  he  had  seen  Piedro  a  moment  before ;  the 
latter,  however,  had  disappeared,  and  no  one 
was  upon  the  staging.  But  scarcely  had  An- 
gelo set  his  foot  upon  it,  when  with  a  fearfVil 
crash  it  broke  down,  and  the  youth  was  preci- 
pitated down  that  fearftil  height  In  falling, 
Angelo  saw  the  figure  of  the  wicked  foreman 
standing  securely  upon  one  of  the  rafters ;  but 
that  figure  was  twice  as  large  as  the  living 
Piedro,  and  a  fiery  red  apron  was  wrapped  like 
a  cloak  around  his  shoulders,  and  upon  his  red 
hat  he  wore  a  black  cook-plume. 

The  noise  of  the  falling  staging  quickly  awoke 
all  the  neighbours,  and  soon  people  were  at 
hand  to  extricate  Angelo  from  the  ruins.  Master 
Falkner  too  appeared,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  idea  that  evil  had  befallen  his 
young  friend;  but,  wonderful  to  relate,  the 
latter  had  not  received  the  least  iigury.  He 
had  fallen  upon  a  pile  of  straw  mattresses^ 
which  lay  on  the  lowest  staging,  and  which 
had  been  used  the  day  before,  to  protect  sta- 
tuary and  stone  basso-relief  work  against  in- 
jury on  hoisting.  On  the  following  day  already, 
he  again  appeared  at  his  work,  although  hia 
escape  from  injury  was  loehed  upon  by  all  as 
a  great  miracle;  the  furemui,  however,  had 
disappeared  that  night,  and  was  never  again 
seen  or  heard  from  afterwards. 

On  one  bright  day,  not  long  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  above  events,  the  city  of  Vienna 
exhibited  signs  of  great  excitement  and  com- 
motion. From  every  part  of  the  empire,  princes, 
nobles,  and  brave  knights,  fair  ladies,  yeomen 
and  their  wives  and  children,  had  come  to 
Vienna  to  see  the  magnificent  structure  of  St 
Stephen's  Cathedral,  which  was  now  completed, 
and  which  the  Pope  himself  was  to  dedicate  on 
this  day.    From  every  spire  in  the  city,  deep- 
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toned  ImUs  called  the  Christian  people  to  the 
solemn  ceremony,  and  few  who  could  possibly 
come  there,  stayed  away. 

Only  the  master,  whose  mind  had  created 
this  splendid  edifice,  the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
old  age,  only  he  lay  sick  and  exhansted  upon 
his  couch,  and  whilst  thousands  repaired  to 
the  cathedral,  he  alone  had  to  remain  behind. 
Since  the  day  when  the  eyergreen  wreath  had 
been  placed  by  the  workmen  upon  the  finished 
steeple,  he  had  notbeen  able  to  leave  his  house. 
As  he  heard  the  solemn  and  deep  call  of  the 
bells,  as  he  even  heard  the  sound  of  the  chorals 
through  the  lonely  stillness  around  him,  he 
folded  his  weary  hands  across  his  breast,  and 
said  sadly: 

'*  Then  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  that  edi- 
fice completed ;  the  house  that  I  build  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  my  Father  in  Heayen !  I 
am  not  permitted  to  kneel  and  pray  among  my 
fellow-men,  and  there  to  thank  the  Almighty 
for  the  strength  he  gave  me  to  complete  my 
last  work, — for  I  feel  it,  that  my  earthly  labour 
is  now  at  an  end !  Oh  it.  is  a  hard,  sad  fate, 
but  I  will  not  murmur  against  the  will  of  my 
Creator." 

And  he  lay  quietly  and  suffering,  but  from 
his  sunken  eyes  bitter  tears  course  slowly  down 
his  pale  cheeks.  Suddenly,  even  as  in  that 
night  when  he  found  the  plan  for  his  edifice, 
the  door  opened  and  Angelo  entered ;  his  figure 
appeared  to  the  old  master's  eyes  taller  and 


nobler  than  oyer  before,  and  his  face  had  a 
bright  transparent  appearance.  He  approached 
the  sick-bed,  and  with  a  Toice,  soft  and  gentle, 
but  whose  tones  directly  spoke  to  the  heart,  he 
said, 

"Arise,  your  faith  will  help  you,  and  the 
rich  fount  of  God's  mercy  will  again  make  you 
young  and  strong.  I  will  conduct  you  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  which  you  haye 
built" 

And  suddenly  the  old  master  feels  a  wonderful 
strength ;  he  feels  that  he  again  has  the  use  of 
stiffened  and  lame  limbs ;  he  rises  in  his  bed, 
his  eye  is  again  clear,  his  foot  strong,  and  he 
takes  the  hand  of  the  youth,  who  conducts  him 
to  the  open  portal  of  the  cathedral. 

There  the  congregation  is  kneeling,  while 
solemn  chorals  are  heard  from  the  deep-toned 
organ ;  and  Master  Falkner  as  he  beholds  the 
perfect  beauty  of  his  work,  sinks  upon  his 
knees,  and  in  pious  inspiration  exclaims : 

*<  Thou  hast  done  this,  oh  Lord,  my  Father, 
and  I  have  been  but  an  humble  instrument  in 
Thy  hands ;  but  now  I  will  gladly  die,  since  my 
eyes  hare  been  thus  blessed." 

Again  he  folded  his  hands  across  his  breast, 
a  blissful  smile  played  upon  his  lips,  and  he 
sank  dead  on  the  ground.  Those  who  stood 
around  him,  saw  a  handsome  youth  resem- 
bling Angelo,  but  standing  in  a  halo  of  light, 
bend  oyer  the  dead  master,  then  ascend  like  a 
cloud  of  incense  and  melt  into  air. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE 


Ii  modelled  alter  the  dty  of  it«  Urth,  being  made  np 
entixely  of  reetaaglea  and  plane  sufbcea.  It  is,  to  apeak 
geoDietrlcaUy,  »  rectangular  panJlelogram,  five  feet  long 
bj  three  and  a  half  wide,  and  standing  Jnat  two  Cset  ibnr 
Inches  firom  the  floor.  The  plane  superfldea,  thus  de- 
•eribed,  la  of  black  walnut,  ooTered  with  cloth,  and  nn- 
eneombered  except  with  the  ordinary  writing  implementa 
ttaading  in  the  centre;— for  however  lit(t)ez^ary  it  nmy 
feem  to  hare  a  table  itrewn  with  hooka  and  periodioala 
and  rolla  of  MBS.,  yet  in  truth  tha  "Editor,"  like  the 
gladiator,  wants  nothing  so  much  aa  a  dear  field.  He 
may  ha>Te  a  lounge  on  one  aide  of  the  auiotnm  fat  a  friend 
whecallatochat.  He  may  hare  hiadielTea  well  laden  with 
boolBk  He  may  have  hia  doaet^  with  pigeon-holes  unnum- 
binA,  wheM  in  weU-aaaorted  rows  the  **  prose  and  poetry" 
of  hanoured  contributors  await  their  turn,  in  tha  Tatious 
stagas  between  reedpft,  acceptmee^  printing,  and  publicsr 
tiOB.  He  may  eTen  Indulge  in  the  mystery  of  drawers  in 
Us  taMe,aiie,saj,  to  bold  his  PMier,  another  hia  portftUo, 
aaoOier  his  unanswered  letters,  another  his  manusorifita 
not  yet  disposed  a£  But  "the  table"  itself  must  be  dear 
of  all  obstmetlonB.  What  oceans  of  elbow-room  does  it 
not  gNe?  How  its  rectangles  help  ln-datect  eyery  deli- 
dent  or  b^penmeter  cyllable  in  the  **yew»s'*  so  often 
laid  out  upon  it  for  dlsseetionr  How  its  desfl  leTsl  har- 
moniies  with  but  too  many  of  the  artides  spread  out 
there  for  examination  f  When  a  new  book  is  to  be  eriti- 
dsed,  what  immense  ftdlitles  for  inspecting  it,  near  by  or 
at  a  distanae,  Inside  and  outsldi^  titlapage  and  binding, 


paper  and  typography,  letter-press  and  embelliahments 
and  all  tiie  varied  lights  and  shadows  of  literary  ex- 
cellence I 


Will  some  of  our  poetieal  correspondents  give  us  a 
translation  of  Lamartine's  Impromptu? 


Will  the  ingeaianBS  author  of  the  response  to  Du  Bone's 
Boet>lCartyr  have  the  goodneaa  to  communicate  her  fiome  ? 


GBORGB  K.  QRAHAM. 

It  la  with  much  gratlllcation  that  we  are  enabled  to 
wdcome  back  our  friend  Oeofge  R.  Graham,  Esq.,  to  his 
dd  podtion  in  the  Magadne  which  has  always  borne  his 
name.  To  know  him  intimately  is  to  esteem  him,  and 
none  haTe  had  better  opportunities  of  appredating  his 
worth  than  we.  The  business  relations  of  the  publishers 
of  Sartain'a  Magadne  with  him,  commenced  as  long  as 
vti^  years  ago,  one  in  the  eapadty  of  artist,  and  the  other 
as  eonftdential  derk,  and  this  continued  uninterruptedly 
during  the  whole  of  his  triumphant  career  as  Proprietor 
and  Bditor  of  "  Graham's  Magasine."  Ohanges  of  fortune 
had  scTered  his  connexion  with  it, as  to  ownership  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  our>ownTery  successAil 
enterprise,  and  the  editorahip  was  largely  shared  by  other 
hands ;  but  now  it  is  i^n  emphatically  *'  €hraham*t  Maga- 
zine,"  and  it  is  in  oordiid  dn<ftrity  we  say  to  him  **God 
Speed.** 


FASHIONS. 


■  vn«th  of  tfbllkgv  of 


de  jnpt  pluad  «t  tlM*M(i>a>mpoHd  of  follae*  like  tint 
atthecnllan.  Cona«>wlUib«Ftb«-cbU>uul«iiBndirlUi 
■wrrow  UoDdH.    toat  tow  al  •Imllu'  blondt  form  tht 


If  ttM  lancth  of  th*  ftm 


11  rilwUI  uTUiged  li 


«.— Ctp  of  rich  Imonui 
oping  tbi  buk  put  of  Uii 

,  rote,  vhlM.  u4  In  tha 


lciU>«*    Cam«a  blgh  and  cJii*B.fltUng,  und  trimimil  "llh  «> 

front.  I  eitnid  to  tb«  »«m  upon  U»  ihouliUr,  but  thi  ot 
il  tble    •DTHi  Id  ntunber.  dlmlDlib  In  l«vUi  fiwhuUT  ti 


■ith  wblM  Mtin  lUipoxd  In  toldi,  ud  (itandli^  b 


F  A  S  H  t  O  K  S. 


I  IbSTl,  mil  dnlihed   »llll  fl«  njwi  of  U»  1m 

9UU  4.  BaU  tbarUt.—Vroat  hilr  In  niDikitad  ps 
IMU,    npan  tlifl  btad,  •  lltUa  in  tta*  Maria  SI 


:— itutinK  (Tom  tlw 
ilmilur  nn  lUrting 


thenn,  ■Dd.  dImlnlibiDft  KHdiumr 
front,  Hmn  to  fr  point  kC  tho  right  ■] 


fth«aTTh«n-  T)m  flnt,  BtATtlni  from  lh«  wiJflt,  drtoatu 
VD  bUla,  uul,  pualoiE  fliitjnlj  nand,  Dumti  up  on  tt 
olhtr  lida  nau  tlw  ftutlog  jhHiiL    rfaa  aeeand  uut  thii 


brinchai  attaniktelj  i-MtaniJi  lovudi  the  right  and  h 
(DIU>wlnKt)ui»un>iaf>ham.    Theaa omameni* He ™ 
bnntlfal  ud  tulaTnl.  th>  llfht.  Bowing,  and  daliaa 

nSBOt  or  thaii  profoalon. 

^g  pivnlllbfi  fkocf  fM  rich  fbbrica  «&iuat  atulb  br^ 
*ta  to  bt  worn  lalai  than  nnu]  Ihia  iprlng.  Uasy 
«baa  prepmred  In  Paria,  and  Intended  Id  bo  worn  Teiy 
aU  In  the  aauoD,  mre  of  taffetu  1l(hll;r  bioch«,  aoma  on 


For  trimming  on  nbea  In  tba  Ipring,  nUTOW  Us 
matching  the  itnff  la  mndi  in  Togna,  placed  bttm  In 
nunj  rowB  and  mneh  gathand  or  tnmad  in  iplnia. 
Dreiaei  an  made  ahorter  In  rnmt  tLan  tbrmerlT,  aad, 
eoMatnentij,  altppen  take  tht  plaee  of  boota. 

For  fall  etanlnf  dreaa  oT  joung  ptnona  the  following 
ue  admlnd.  Tint :  Wnatb  of  red  eurranta  and  change- 
able (bllage,  &]llng  almoat  to  tha  ahoiildera.  Robe  of 
whlla  taSetai  with  two  plain  jnptai  bartbe  ent  elaiiliic 
upon  tha  ahonldare  and  boidand  beltm  with  ■  rathe  c^ 
riband.  CniKge  boaignet  Uk*  the  olirnro,  with  long  light 
(bllaga  UtlBg  enn  to  the  walat.  fleoood;  Oolirare  of 
beatb-Sowera  dlapoaad  In  a  lltt]*  foa,  fltBti  npon  the  top 

naa  lalle  with  two  aUrU  upon  an  nnderaklrt  of  aatln. 
BHh  ekilt  with  flra  or  alx  rather  wide  pUJta.  Oocaage 
bonqoet  of  haatb  with  large  looaa  branehea. 
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BRACEETT'S  WRECK. 


lUarbltniT  Uiliiou  sf  -i-%Firf  ■ 


H  Uie  Ifoorukt 


•Clbul  the/ni{K(  amtiaun  naU,  waaU 

tha  achDUr,v1iofiOftfld«illjGU^fl(utht 

OT  tbfl  floUftatnucL     Tha  ftdToeatcfl  of  Uth  uid  inortU 

wonld  bg  pnnu  to  (dopt  ■  »rj  dUfcmt  lUodud  from 

that  of  thA  Haphifltopbellui  nmopDlits,  wbcMs  uuljaU 

lattBT,  Indeed,  Md^  hkin  in  Bbanrdltj  to  the  unftirCnDiLte 
being  who,  itmrk  b;  the  hjpoattj  dT  Ihli  world,  diildKl 
Itf  bibabltuti  into  "  the  fbimd  oni"  ud  the  "  not  found 
mtf  or  the  Lynn  ndor  who  recogntaod  onlj  the  >hoe- 
Di»llDg  itnd  non-ehoenuUng  nnJte  of  baounlty. 

Bat  though  inch  -''— ■«-rf"ii  an  lUTer  be  eatibliduid 
>ir  mxnklnd  It  luge,  TO  nut  jet  Heert  thftt  thejr  ue 
■iwlatelT  trne  iind  ntiiiiiy  Then  ^pUed  to  tboee  >ub- 


dlTUoni  of  the  atlUtailui  orBholu  ■»  tbiuided  [u  >nm 
'  udju(lae,uid  BO  ntlDnal  mind  will  STll  at  them. 

apeUe  of  moh  k  iepuxtJon,  II  li  that  of  erlClelim,  or  tha 
appnicdatlon  and  JndgDHnt  of  tioillena  In  Ularatora  and 
ait.  Ai  long  u  Nature  ihall  abetaln  fhu  enatjng  nun 
tBlittAj/m  tna  pndndlea,  or  efiul  In  mental  abUitfM. 
■0  lonf  irt[I  there  ailit  In  oiaiiina  (hoae  jHeltln  and 
u  of  Jndgaa,  whoea  appredathm  of  merit 

cbotn,  and  on  the  other,  hj  th« 


mtbnn  pnahsd  to  eitnmee,  will  pnbablraBmt,  adding 

to  iMa  with  nallhn,  bat  to  (trin  to  )lDd  the  >hj«  ■HUw 
batweeni"  To  whMi  we  replr, — " Bj  DO  nie«a> :  examine 

be  whiiea  Jndgnwnt  li  lnfln«ioed  rather  bj  the  eieellen- 
elea  than  the  daiieta  of  a  work,  aod  who  eritkiiea  that 
which  waisreatedeipraial/thradmlratloB&ir  1*<  d^ne 
^  aJmlratkH  wUeh  U  udle^  It  tnllll^  nam  the 


Fho,  lufaUa  ««Uw  ^brl  ^ 


earraHoiia — barring  only  the  eopclnaton  asd  appUcmtion. 

Thll  1>  the  tnerltaUe  cliKlkatkin    to   whkh   we    an 
lad.  if  we  adcqit  with  Qnilremtre  da  Qnln<7  the  prlnelplo 

of  art,  which  la,  In  hd,  limplr  a  nqnliitiao 
work  bajadgad,  not  aaordlng  to 
Id  oat  CiBdnMa  Ijr  the  lomaCLtle,  material,  a 
Int  that  It  ba  executed  noordiiv  lo '*"a4>i 
par*a(ten  ef  which  tha  aitiat  li  lapahle. 

BntltmaTbeaaked,— "Are  we  Ihaa  to 
to  aTerj  delect,  however  glaring  and  blindlj  open  the 
path  to  coDodtad  IgnoniHB  of  erery  description,  Hsndl- 
Honlng  crnly  that  It  tring  a  fewpearli  In  Ita  pack  of  traah !' 
Bjrnomeaoa: — nrtalnlj  not  There  are  two(!laacrlptl0nj 
of  holt  (apart  flrom  nndenloiid  oBmeei  againat  morale 
and  nllglon),  againat  which  tha  critic  ia  bound  (a  declare 

the  Bwoid  of  aaTarll)',  and  to  glra,  a>  he  would  aaanredlj 
iwelTI,  no  qnartar.  And  theae  fknlta  mar  all  ba  anmnud 
dp  1b  three  wanUt^Maanerlam,  and  Urchaalcal  dcfl- 
dency.     The  latter  of  theae  may  alwaja  be  cored  by 


Ignorance  ai 

Itaalf  Mt.    Bnt  for  their  nmtnaa— Uaaee  who,  la  aplle 

of  better  llghta,  hllndlj'  ^anlat  In  oopTtog  ema  their 
defcotM,oiinnilyerjahoBld  ba— "Awaiy  w ~ 


lesnth  oentnr;,  or  a  an 

claslDdaTl  Ts  «falcb  we  re|riT,thatw*kiBW<f  nobatlai 

cwltnloa  than  that  alraadr  giTan. 

It  mar  ba  ntjeetad  hj  Iba  IgDomrt  u 
tbia  la  aprlDctpleaaaleroreBBDdatlon  i 
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Tole  which  win  oiAbto  tboM  vaftinllter  with  art  to  appra- 
dste  it  in  all  it«  details.  He  who  would  Amow  Homer  or 
Dante  moft  atndy  them  in  the  orifiaal,  and  not  bj  meana 
of  traadatioafl  or  garbled  extracta.  He  who  would  fkilly 
nnderttand  the  lomanoe  and  beantj  of  a  Doric  temple  or  of 
a  Gothle  cathedral,  would  not  act  unwisely  in  first  learn- 
ing, not  only  a  little  aroliitectare,  but  somewhat  of  history 
and  rom»ntio  literature  to  boot.  To  which  some  one 
eriee,— "  But  must  we  then  turn  our  brains  to  encydopm- 
diaa,  before  we  can  be  permitted  to  admire  aught  in  art  or 
literature  ?"  By  no  means;— flMlmlz»—/ee{—U«e  in  the 
bsantiAil  as  much— asfkr  as  you  can.  It  was  chiefly  to 
gratuy  this  sense  that  sueh  works  were  produced.  But  if 
you  will  criticiae--^egc*  mn>  FAin.T— then  I  saj,  first  go 
learn  your  trade. 

There  is  a  certain  old-foshloned  style  of  French  and 
Bnglish  critidsm^would  that  it  were  in  ereiy  sense  old- 
Ihshloned  and  eztinet— which  regards  the  employment  of 
certain  rapid  words  and  phrases,  as  the  Shibboleth,  by 
wUeh  a  knowledge  of  Art  was  established  among  the  ele- 
gant Initiated.  This  was  the  dialect  of  the  Dilettanti—* 
seet  which  we  are  happy  to  say  has  partially  died  off  in 
France, — almost  entirely  so  in  Germany,— but  which  un- 
fortunately still  exhibits  a  tenacious  ritality  in  certain 
other  parts  of  tlie  world.  The  following  sentence,  inspired 
by  a  y  onus  of  Titian,  and  uttered,  we  presume,  by  one  of 
its  ad^pa,  was  recently  ftimlshed  us  by  a  flriend. 

«TitIanI  nxton//— truly  Titian ni  The  fooe  is  beau- 
tiful—the  Ibrm  mi^Mtic,— and  the  embenpoiiU  sufliciently 
nehaxhif  to  satisfy  the  most  fostidious  oofiftoiHeur  /" 

We  will  appeal  to  those  ikmiliar  with  the  literature  of 
the  present  day,  and  demand  if  this  be  not  foirly  in  the 
yeln  and  style  of  nine  tenths  of  the  critieigm  with  which 
we  are  deluged  by  foreigpi  tourists,  and  many  others  who, 
ignorant  of  the  principles,  and  unstudied  in  the  tlieory  or 
history  of  Art,  striTe,  hy  words  and  cant  phrases,  to 
Impoee  upon  others  their  knowledge,  or  rather  igno* 
ranee  of  all  thereto  relating.  Truth  is  great  and  must 
prerail,  but  would  that  this  rubbish  were  cleared  from 
her  trackl 

There  is  at  present  in  Philadelphia  a  group  entitled 
"TUB  Wbbok,»  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Bsaoxitt  of  Boston,  now  in 
plaster,  but  shortly  to  be  immortaliaed  in  omrble— > 
a  work,  we  Tcnture  to  assert,  so  remarkable  in  its 
originality,  that  were  it  eren  bristling  with  defects,  we 
should  deem  it  worthy  of  comment  and  preserratlon,  as  a 
memorial  of  that  which  Ittture  ages  will  probably  regard 
as  a  very  peculiar  **  moment"  in  the  histoiy  of  intellectual 
progress— we  mean  the  American  and  Bnglish  art  of  our 
present  century.  And  we  hnve  deemed  the  preceding  re- 
marks no  inappropriate  introducUon  to  a  notice  of  this 
group,  as  we  desire  to  apply  to  it  with  all  possible  strict- 
ness,  the  test  of  ezoellence  in  kind. 

The  Wreck  represents  the  dead  bodies  of  a  young 
mother  and  her  inftnt,  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  ap- 
pear immediately  after  tlie  extinction  of  the  rital  spark — 
a  nkliect,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  capable  of  a  wide  range  of 
thought— of  stirring  up  in  dUbrent  minds  extremely 
Taried  trains  of  thought— of  gentle  melancholy,  intensely 
painftil,  or  highly  beantlAil  associations,  and  consequent- 
ly pexmitting  a  wide  range  in  the  sphere  of  representation 
—a  subject,  moreorw,  which  could  not  Ml  to  intraest  the 
minority,  though  erer  so  lamely  treated,  and  against 
whose  first  impression  we  should,  in  a  certain  sense,  care- 
ftilly  guard,  lest  the  *<ldea,"  or  "motlTc,"  should  obscure 
our  appreciation  and  Judgment. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  en  patmiU,  that  the 
amateur  in  art  cannot  guard  too  strictly  against  the  in- 
fiuence  which  an  attraetive  idea  or  sul^eet  is  apt  to  exert, 
when  ewer  so  wretchedly  handled.  We  haTC  more  than 
once  seen  works  of  thA  (east  possOIe  merit  acquire  both  for 
themselves  and  their  manufocturer  a  high  reputation, 
rimply  because  an  attraetlTe  or  popular  sulject  formed 
their  theme.  More  than  one  opera  owes  its  success  with 
the  multitude  quite  as  much  to  the  plot  and  other  melo-dra- 
natle  associations,  as  to  the  merit  of  the  muslo;  and  tlie 
sntin  hirtory  of  art  Is  lamentably  ftill  of  instances  where 


eren  good  eritios  hnre  been  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  led 
away  by  popular  opinion  into  views  which  their  better 
Judgment  would  assuredly  hare  condemned.  That  this 
is  natural  no  one  will  deny,  but  it  is  also  true,  as  has 
been  remarked,  that  all  which  is  natural  Is  not  in  every 
instance  equally  creditable.  Olueots  which  recall  touchr 
ing  associations,  or,  as  Kugler  remarks,  suggest  those 
ideas  which  we  would  not  willingly  impart  to  ev^ry  one, 
will  naturally  interest  even  the  strictest  critic,  and  induce 
him  to  gase  with  a  lenient  eye  upon  the  worst  foults  of 
execution.  The  true  ground  upon  which  this  rests  is  the 
abmte  of  the  romantfc)  principle,  and  it  has  occasionally 
done  quite  as  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  art  as  the 
vilest  mannerism. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Braekett's  Group.  We  have  r»> 
marked  that  it  embodiw  a  sul^ect  capable  of  a  great 
variety  of  development,  a  sul^ect,  indeed,  which  may  be 
treated  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  artist,  in  every 
method,  and  involving  every  characteristic  from  the  low- 
est materialism  to  the  most  refined  and  elevating  q)iri- 
tuality.  Yet  as  a  suluect  of  art  in  itself;  divested  as  for 
as  possible  of  extraneous  attribute,  we  are  oonvlnoed  that 
the  patheUo,  as  for  as  compatible  with  Hw  awftal  dream- 
like i^ystery  of  death,  should  be  its  leading  characteristic 
or  predominant  motive.  And  in  Insisting  upon  an  absence 
of  varied  attribute  and  detaU,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  by  peOhetie  we  by  no  means  imply  that  theatrical,  sen- 
timental quality  which  obtains  so  largely  in  the  French 
school,  and  which  has  transmuted  Into  trash  numbers  of 
otherwise  excellent  productions  of  French  art. 

But  simple  as  the  correct  and  natural  mode  of  carrying 
out  this  idea  appears,  we  doubt  whether  one  artist  in 
twenty  would  hit  upon  it.  We  have  heard  a  celebrated 
Professor  of  Natural  PhUosophy  remark,  that  as  long  as 
a  road  to  folse  theory  and  error  remained  open,  though 
never  so  careftdly  hidden,  men  never  foiled  to  follow  it 
in  preference  to  the  right  way,  which  (unaccountably 
enough)  is  generally  the  very  last  discovered,  though 
staring  them  all  the  while  in  full  view.  Goethe  has  in- 
deed remarked  on  this  very  sul^ect  of  the  Pathetic  in  Art, 
that  "It  has  been  the  usual  fate  of  artists  to  blander  In 
their  choice  of  sulQects  of  this  sort;"  and  Goethe  might 
have  added,  that,  even  when  the  sul^Ject  is  well  chosen,  it 
has  been  quite  as  usual  for  them  to  blunder  (as  not  un- 
frequently  happens  even  with  very  skilful  operators)  in 
the  <^/ter4realmenL 

We  have  remarked  that  the  sul]!ject  of  a  dead  mother 
and  in&nt,  may  be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  the  vilest  mate- 
rialism, which  iR  the  literal  imitation  of  Nature  in  her 
lowest  and  most  revolting  forms.  Those  who  have  seen 
at  Florence,  in  the  Miueo  di  Stori6  NaturaXe,  the  infiunous 
statuettes  of  the  Sicilian  monk  Zumbo,  In  which  human 
ingenuity  appears  to  have  exhausted  every  resoxtroe 
"which  could  render  death  terrible  and  the  grave  loath- 
some," will  recall  the  mother  Just  dead  of  the  plague, 
holding  in  her  arms  a  bloated  little  corpse,  which  has 
already  attracted  the  fly  and  tarantula.  And  yet  these 
preparations  of  Zumbo  are  executed  with  an  almost  in- 
credible degree  of  artistic  skill,  in  the  mere  mechanical 
branches.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  wont  pervertfcm 
known  in  Art,  of  this  sul^leet,  though  In  **F!re,  ftrnku, 
and  StaMffhter,"  a  sketeh  somewhat  allied  to  it,  may  be 
Ibnnd — 

"  A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother ; 
I  had  starved  one,  and  was  starving  the  other.** 

A  folnt  excuse  for  the  statuettes  of  Zumbo  may  be  found 
in  the  foct  that  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate,  for 
llglous  purposes,  the  sufferings  whkh  Florence  had 
dured  during  the  Great  Plague.  A  for  better  Justification 
of  the  poem  rests  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Intended  to  set 
forth,  like  Callot's  inimitable  series  of  engravings,  "The 
Bdrrort  of  W&r." 

In  the  "  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  and  Wastes  «  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,"  we  have  this  suljeot  again,  elevated,  it  Is 
true,  to  the  hightf  region  of  "Ms  romantic,"  whose  pecu- 
liar property  Is  that  it  induces  the  observer  tocontinus 
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or  derelope  In  his  own  mind,  impresBiouB  whieh  the  work 
of  art  merely  awmkens,  or  but  iwrUally  oonolndea ;  hut  it 
is  almost  ezduslTely  the  rosiaiifie,  fbr  the  scenes  of 
slaughter  and  tenor  by  whieh  they  are  in  both  instances 
surrounded,  naturally  awake  in  the  mind  asioolations 
widely  remote  fSrom  the  calm  and  majesty  of  death.  Yiew- 
od  by  themselTe»— each  as  a  whole— we  admit  that  we 
should  regard  them  in  an  extremely  dilforent  light.  But 
as  this  eridently  ibrmed  no  part  ot  the  original  design  of 
the  artists— «8  they  have  pressed  them  upon  us  as  aeoes- 
sories  to  another  idea,  we  can  bf  no  means  judge  of  them 
aooordlng  to  the  ideal  whieh  such  a  sultfeet  by  itself 
requires. 

But  when  a  work  of  art  lifts  us,  eren  abore  the  highest 
romantic  assodationi^  into  the  sphere  of  absolute  purity 
and  goodness — when  the  discords  inseparable  from  every- 
thing worldly  are  as  Ikr  as  possible  softened  down  or 
banished— when  we  rise  as  &r  as  we  can  abore  the  objeo- 
tiTe  necessities  of  shadow,  darkness,  and  relief;  into  the 
pure  lift  of  light  and  feeling,  or  in  defkult  thereof;  adTanoe 
as  Ikr  as  possible  into  those  ideas  which  conduce  thereto, 
then  we  approach,  be  it  in  life  or  art,  to  the  BPnuTUAU 
This  is  indeed  done  whenerer  we  indulge  in  the  better 
emotions  of  our  nature ;  and  what  emotion,  would  we 
ask,  is  better,  purer,  or  holier  than  the  lore  of  a  mother 
ibr  her  child  f  'Bo  generally  understood,  is  this, — so  deeply 
is  it  impressed  by  instinct  and  every  imaginable  assoda- 
tion,  that  there  is  no  question,  in  beholding  this  subject, 
as  to  its  existence.  As  truly  as  the  mother  lived,  even  so 
truly  do  we  know  that  her  last  effort  and  thought  was  for 
her  infknt. 

Mr.  Braekett's  iuhject  is  ensnaring  and  fiiseinating— it 
is  highly  spiritual.  Divested  of  all  nnnecessaxy  attribute, 
our  attention  is  directed  simply  to  the  mother  and  child. 
But  the  entire  history  of  religious  art  abounds  in  proofii 
that  the  highest  possible  degree  of  spiritualism  may  be 
found  united  with  defects  of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  mar 
its  excellence  and  even  defeat  its  aim.  The  question 
therefore  now  is, — "Granting  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the 
conception,  is  it  in  any  degree  amenable  to  the  charges  of 
mechanical  deficiency,  or  mannerism  7" 

As  regards  the  anatomy  of  the  figures,  in  which  we  In- 
clude the  position  and  expression '  which  bodies  may 
assume  subsequent  to  death,  we  believe  the  work  to  be 
fikultless.  Mr.  Braekett  is  himself  an  excellent  anatomist, 
having,  as  we  are  informed,  carried  his  studies  in  this 
branch  to  a  degree  seldom  attained  by  American  artists 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  further  learned  that  the 
principal  anatomists  and  medical  men  in  Boston  have 
more  than  admired  it  as  a  singular  specimen  of  accuracy 
in  this  particular— they  have  recommended  it  as  a  study. 
A  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  in  a  long 
article^  in  which  this  group  is  treated  solely  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  advises  his  readers  to  pay  attention  to  it, 
as  a  work  capable  of  imparting,  in  this  particular,  valuable 
information. 

Mbcsanigal  raraonrs  may  be  in  painting  almost  infinite 
in  their  number.  But  in  sculpture  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  inlUngements  of  the 
laws  of  anatomy,  that  is,  when  the  human  body  alone^ 
devoid  of  all  atbibute,  forms  the  subject.  But  even  when 
attributes  are  coucemed,  our  theory  still  holds  good.  A 
different  wound  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  occasion 
of  different  attitudes,  both  in  the  Laoooon  and  the  Dying 
Qladiator;  but  is  it  not  within  the  province  of  the  anato- 
mist to  decide  the  position  which  the  irritation  of  certain 
nerves  would  induce  t 

Maricxxisic  is  a  charge  not  only  graver  in  its  nature,  but 
also  more  uncertain  of  application.  We  have  generally 
oottsidered  that  artist  as  a  mannerist  who  blindly  follows 
a  certain  style  or  school,  or  is  slavishly  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  others.  Goetlie  has  well  said,  that  the  man 
who  copies  even  nature  without  thoroughness,  endea- 
vouring to  give  only  the  striking  and  brilliant,  will  soon 
pass  into  manneiism— a  remark  so  much  more  applicable 
to  the  Amwioan  and  KngUah  p^^tirngt  of  the  present  day 


than  the  flerman,  that  we  eaanot  too  strangly  inaisi  npoa 
its  pnblidty.     • 

We  eannot  bf  any  means  condemn  those  minds  who, 
incapable  of  forming  an  original  style,  have  bant  all  thetr 
energies  to  aequire  the  style  of  some  great  master.  Of 
such  was  BnurutDO  Lunn,  whose  paintings  are  not  unflre- 
quently  confounded  with  those  of  his  mMter,  Leonardo 
da  Tind,and  Jobxs  vait  Yur,  a  snooeasfhl  imitator  of 
Rembrandt  But  we  have  still  always  been  inclined  to 
believe  with  Saint  Menriee,  that  it  Is  generally  easier  to 
make  a  ^ood  original  than  a  bad  copy,  out  of  minds  whieh 
show  extraordinary  talent  even  tn  imitating. 

It  may  be  groundless  theory-~it  may  be  a  rain  mlslaad- 
Ing,  but  judging  flrom  our  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  American  art,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
surmise  that  in  the  elevated  naturalism  of  this  work, 
which  is  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  the  average  type  of 
the  Bnglish  school,  we  see  Ae  pre$aUimemi  of  a  coming 
school  of  American  art,  which  shall  be  something  new, 
glorious,  and  beauttfU.    We  amfbas  that  we  were  at  one 
time  slightly  fbarftil  that  if  in  these  edeetic  times  It  were 
poadble  for  any  one  type  to  predominate,  it  would  be  that 
of  a  literal  reproduction  of  nature— in  a  beautiful  form  it 
might  be— as  in  the  Greek  Slave,  but  wanting  both  tn  the 
truly  romantic  and  spiritual.    But  we  are  now  firmly 
convinoed  that  the  exeen  ci  the  praetioal  in  our  country 
has  met  with  its  necessary  consequence,  and  a  reaction 
has  of  late  years  manifiisted  itself  in  art  and  literature 
(more  particularly  the  latter),  which  only  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  has  begun  to  assume  form  and 
stability.     The  present  tendency  of  literature  in  our 
country  is  decidedly  more  towards  the  ideal  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  we  Judge  by  the  general  sense  of  the  peoi^e, 
in  spite  of  an  array  of  great  and  powerful  names,  we 
might  add,  than  in  France.    There  is,  in  foot,  no  reason 
why  a  new  Mehool  of  art  should  not  (we  speak  with  every 
possible  allowanoe  and  qualiflcation)  spring  up  and  flourish 
among  us. 

After  such  an  admission,  with  sueh  a  reforenoe  to  the 
group  in  question,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  if  we 
assert  that  we  consider  this  work  as  remartaUy  fkve  flrom 
mannerism  of  any  description  whatever.  And  we  ground 
our  opinlcm,  not  upon  a  vague  impression  of  originality 
or  force,  but  flrom  the  evident  manifestation  therein  of 
two  elements,  either  of  whioh  would  be  sufBeient  to  re- 
deem any  work  whatever  Ikom  sueh  a  eharge. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  evident  oonfideMot  of  the  artist 
in  every  efleet  which  he  produces.  Those  who  have  earo- 
fhlly  compared  the  best  landsoapes  of  the  Munidi  school 
with  similar  French  and  Bnglish  prodnotions,  must  have 
noticed  the  great  rdiance  whieh  the  latter  place,  in  fortu- 
nate 9^-9Uifgtdiing  accidents.  This  is  particularly  manft- 
fbsted  in  their  treatment  of  clouds  ot  U^t,  and  in  atmo- 
spheric effects  generally.  But  the  German  artist  never 
wins  Ait  game  by  terakhiaitg.  In  his  most  mysterious 
shades,  his  dimmest  douds,  his  most  Impalpable  halos  and 
reflexes,  we  can  always  feel  that  everything  existed  legibly 
In  the  mind  of  the  painter  before  he  transferred  it  to 
canvass.  He  never  hurls  his  sponge  at  the  picture,  that  it 
may  create  for  him  an  idea.  And  taken  in  detoO,  this 
work  of  Braeketf  s  presents  in  every  part  (we  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  figure  of  the  mother)  an  ineredihle 
assemblage  of  bold  and  beanttftil  lines,  evezy  one  of  whieh 
was  the  elfoet  of  deliberate  study. 

The  other  element  to  which  we  refer  is,  indeed,  of  a  more 
vague  dMcription,  but  not  less  real  and  palpable  to 
the  true  critia  We  refer  to  the  prindple  of  prognuw- 
nut,  which  Is  the  un£ailing  indication  of  every  mind, 
which  to  subjective  and  ideal  tendendes  joins  the  fiiculty 
of  labour,  and  a  ftill  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
real  or  material.  There  are  certain  artists  who  form  for 
themsdves  an  Ideal— perhaps  the  literal  imitation  of 
nature.  They  work  on  until  the  crowd  ory  "  Natural  as 
lifel"  or  perhaps  nntU  birds  peck  at  thdr  tnii,  and  then 
rvtire,  satisfied  with  having  fhlfllled  thdr  mission.  But 
we  find  in  this  work  indications  of  adifferent  nature.  Mr. 
BrMkett*s  genius  is,  we  coneeive,  of  that  order  whose 
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mwnf  work  Itdflls  »  pTomiae  of  Airther  d«T«lopiiieiit|  giT^n 
in  the  past,  and  renewed  for  the  future.  Were  the  group 
of  the  Wreek  fiur  In&riOT  lo  what  it  now  i»— inferior  in 
poLni  of  snl^eot — InlSurior  eren  in  mechanical  detail,  we 
■honld  still  prise  it  as  indicating,  like  the  productions  of 
the  early  Eg^etio  school  of  soulptare^  a  certain  sul^ectiTC 
power  inHnitely  more  pleasing  to  the  true  critic  than  the 
elaborate  works  of  a  Bexaiinl,  which  exhibit  indeed  the 
perfiBction  of  materialism,  but  where  soul  is  wanting. 

That  which  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  upon  whleh 
the  eritio  may  well  remark  we  hare  not  as  yet  touched, 
is  the  degree  to  which  this  work,  apart  from  association 
and  material  exceUenoe,  i^peals  to  our  abstract  sense  of 
the  beantifnl,  or  issthetio  perception.  Many  an  artist, 
CTen  when  his  mind  is  of  a  highly  suttjectire  order,  ima- 
f^es  that  when  to  an  intensely  interesting  sul^ect  he  has 
Joined  the  perfbction  of  mechanical  detidl,  he  hM  attained 
to  the  Ideal— the  elerated  and  spiritual.  He  Ikncies  that 
ha  has  done  for  his  work  what  a  happy  idea  orsuljeet 
has  done  for  liim.  But  neither  the  beautiful  In  association 
nor  the  perfect  in  mechanical  detail,  or  even  Uie  two  com- 
bined, form  that  higher  absolute  beauty,  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  our  intuitive  perception  of  the  beautlftil 
la  itself;  the  liighest  exponent  of  which  in  sculpture  is 


To  say  that  Mr.  Braekett  or  any  other  artist  has  attained 
in  his  works  the  acme  of  grace  were  an  absurdity.  To 
■aj  eren  that  the  artist  himself  is  incapable  of  improring 
upon  it  in  this  respect,  were  to  contradict  our  statement 
of  tlie  existence  in  him  (or  it)  of  the  element  of  progres- 
•iTeness;  but  to  deny  that  grace  exists  in  it  were  also 
to  contradict  our  pxerious  assertion  of  the  number  of 
lines  of  beauty  in  which  it  abounds. 

To  admit  that  an  artist  has  produced  something  *'  natu- 
ral as  life,"  or  eyen  in  a  somewhat  higher  sense,  fltultless, 
la  to  admit  that  he  has  created  a  work  of  art  in  a  fbll 
tense.  It  is  excellent  in  kind.  To  assert  that  he  has 
produced  a  work  which,  in  addition  to  this,  awakes 
within  us  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  though  naoer  so 
/amUw,  is  to  admit  the  existence  of  something  great  and 
good,  well  worthy  of  preservation  and  regard.  But  we 
kj  no  means  blame  those  who^  in  addition  to  these  all- 
snilldent  requisites,  demand  (unreasonably,  it  may  be)  a 
greater  degree  of  grace,  for  it  is  merely  an  indication  of 
the  refinement  of  their  SBSthetio  sense. 

Tiie  very  indication  of  Uie  existence  of  the  progreasiTe 
element  in  a  work  of  art,  is  not  unflrequently  of  itself 
aufldent  to  stimulate  our  demand  for  grace.  The  con- 
sdonsness  of  the  power  of  the  artist  impels  us  to  crave 
for  more.  Whence  it  comes  that  we  are  often  better 
■atlsflM  with  an  actually  inferior  production. 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Braekett  has  in  this  work  come  fully 
up  to  the  test  originally  proposed.  More  than  this,  he 
has  to  a  degree  superadded  grace.  Yet  we  honestly  wish 
that  be  had  given  us  more  of  this  latter  quality,  what 
there  is,  is  barely  oommensurate  to  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  idea,  and  the  reoiarkable  excellence  of  its 
meebanleal  execution.  We  think  that  we  can  partly 
indicate  the  cause  of  this  apparent  deficiency,  and  to  a 
degree  palliate  it  We  have,  it  will  be  remembered, 
spoken  of  the  Hues  of  beauty  as  chiefly  abounding  in  the 
figure  of  the  mother.  To  those  unfiuniliar  with  anatomy, 
or  the  peculiar  appearaooe  of  corpses,  there  is  much  in 
the  inlknt  which  appears  unnatural,  and  consequently 
Jars  upon  their  sense  of  the  fit  and  beautiful.  We  may 
pardon  the  arm  of  the  mother's  being  clasped  about  her 
child,  but  that  the  child  sliould  to  a  certain  decree  re- 
ciprocate the  position  by  clasping  the  arm  of  the  mother, 
appears  as  if  the  artist  had  striven  to  give  to  death  some 
of  that  grace  which  l^longs  solely  to  life.  Nor  does  it 
help  to  tell  us  that  life  is  but  recently  extinct.  The  idea 
of  the  work  in  all  its  beauty  demands  that  we  be  im- 
pressed by  the  solemn  mystery  of  death  alone. 

And  yet  to  those  familiar  with  such  sutjccts,  there  Is, 
literally,  nothing  incorrect  in  either  of  these  attitudes. 
An  intant,  we  are  told,  never  appears  so  dead  as  a  grown 
person,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  a  correction  of  this, 


which  to  many  appears  an  error,  would  in  reallfy  vitlata 
its  truth  as  a  representation.  It  is  an  oldection  which  dla- 
appean  on  an  t^fterthought,  and  compels  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of,  if  not  more  grace  and  beaufy,  at  least  a 
greater  fidelity  to  nature  than  we  had  at  first  surmised. 

But  in  art  tiiere  should  be  no  afterihomghts.  The  world 
1^  large  knows  very  little  of  the  true  position  of  dead 
infftnts.  A  work  of  art  may  have— mtMC  have  many  points 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  learned,  but  there  " 
should  at  the  same  time  be  in  it  as  little  as  possible  to 
perplex  or  repel  the  uninitiated. 

The  artist  should  endeavour  as  for  as  possible  to  recon- 
cile that  which  is  positively  true  in  art,  with  the  average 
sense  of  the  beanUAil,  as  entertained  by  the  world  at 
large.  He  should  never  trudde  to  the  latter— never,  as  he 
bears  a  conscience,  sacrifice  the  former.  As  we  proceed 
in  a  knowledge  of  art,  much  that  once  Jarred  our  sensi- 
bilities disappears  in  an  appreciation  of  the  true ;  but  how 
much  better  is  it,  when  with  nothing  at  the  outset  to  un- 
learn, we  simply  keep  onward  in  admiration.  This  Is  one 
of  the  great  diffloulties  in  art— one  which  many  great 
souls  have  despised,  but  which  we  would  in  no  wise  con- 
demn ;  nature  throws  no  obetade  before  any  mind  to  an 
appreciation  of  her  beauties,  tiiongh  a  rdined  taste  ever 
detects  therein  somewhat  more  than  the  careless  and  un- 
thinking remark.  Many  an  artist  has  died  unknown — 
many  a  glorious  work  foUen  still-bom  from  the  press  from 
this  neglect  to  combine  that  which  the  multitude  can 
appreciate  with  the  requisitions  of  high  art.  And  yet  this 
is  a  thing  which  every  mind  can  compass,  for  myriads 
have  done  it — ^If  not  in  one  branch  at  least  in  another. 
Let  the  artist  remember  that  his  evezy  work — like  the 
Bible— should,  figuratively,  "be  a  stream  in  which  the 
lamb  can  wade  and  the  leviathan  swim." 

We  liave  already  asserted  that  all  which  is  natural  is 
not  equally  creditable,  and  we  may  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain points  in  the  group  also  remark,  that  all  which  is 
natural  is  not  on  that  account  graceful..  But  we  have 
also  insisted— and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings 
In  existence  bear  us  out— that  great  defects  may  exist  in 
very  great  works,  when  they — ^the  defects— do  not  predo- 
minate to  that  degree  whidi  Jars  upon  our  feelings  and 
compel  us  to  foiget  in  them  its  higher  merits.  The  defi- 
deney  as  to  grace  in  this  production  is  not  of  that  grave 
nature  which  would  seriously  interfere,  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  with  the  ei^oyment  of  its  greater  beauties. 

Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  both  artist  and  ob- 
server, that  the  slightest  deficiency  of  grace  in  a  work, 
which  fkom  its  very  sul^ect  and  style  Is  eminently  spiritual, 
is  a  defect  of  far  greater  importance  than  it  would  have 
been  in  a  more  romantic  or  material  production.  Be  it 
remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  qualifications  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  work  of  Art,  we  have  employed  the 
term  without  any  adjective  whatever.  But  when  we 
speak  of  Spiritual  Art,  we  of  course  include  that  which 
forms  it,  the  principal  element  of  which,  in  an  otjective 
sense,  is  the  abstractly  beautlfril. 

It  is  a  common  error,  that  of  considering  the  Beautifril 
and  ArUfftic  as  synonymous  terms.  The  former  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  element  in  Romantic  or  Material  pro- 
ductions, either  of  which  may  embody  the  Beautlftil  or  its 
oppojiitc,  in  greater  or  lesser  proportions,  to  give  relief  and 
character  to  the  opposing  force.  The  spirit  of  Rembrandt's 
paintings,  or  Rabelais'  writings,  is  not  as  a  whole  towards 
the  Beautlftil,  though  both  are  highly  Artistic.  Nor  la 
the  JMls  of  Jerome  Bosch  and  Breughel,  of  Orcagna  and 
Quevedo,  or  even  Oante,  is  this  the  prevailing  element. 
Our  perception  of  it  can  only  bo  touched  by  the  most  evi- 
dent manifestations  of  order,  harmony,  and  symmetry. 
It  shuns  all  discord,  all  shadow,  all  relief,  Nor  should  it 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  which  should  as  for 
as  possible  predominate  in  all  art  whatever.  It  is  too  good 
to  govern  a  world  by  far  too  Manichaoan  for  it.  As  long 
as  pain  and  suffering,  sin  and  sorrow  exist,  so  long  will 
shadows  and  discords  retain  their  sway.  As  long  as  the 
grotesque,  the  fontastic,  or  the  irregular,  in  any  form 
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perltctloiiliit  waa)d  oljict  u  anr  uhi 

Tlawa  npon  tbs  kbaolDtfl  ifinptllor  vifl  bLmdvd  nmtDTv  of 

thi  fDod  ud  tlu  ln»— wid  sot  onJ;  t)»  psrbctioalit,  bul 

aned*  wuk  phllcwDphlfl*.  Thej  will  ferj^u,  Uut  u  It  li  oar 
datj  In  thia  world  ud  Id  un  to  Mlow  IhariUctaUior  ■  pn- 
fBaU]>pnre,aiunliedUor>lltT,Kliiiu*sihaiild«nrnIl7 
■UmiiuM  ill  lb>t  pvUkfsDrihc  ulld.  tba  duk,  tta«  pain- 
ftil,  or  pvrhapfl  itbd  ths  bomoToiu-  GruUng  otwarfallf 
ths  lint  poiltMi,  wa  ttlll  b;  DO  mwu  admit  th*  mmd. 
Tbg  Oo«t  ud  BauUfol  an  Indod  Manlkkl— but  aolj 
tb^  primitln  ardMtTp*— tbi  Inflnlls,  «blcti  llta  Oi  t 
jand  tht  din,  tnd  roar,  ud  astkia,  of  tlw  0<IJhUt(  « 


udlber  good  oor  bad,    Onlf  tba  moat  Inlnnaalf  rafln 
IBlDda  experlaim  (or  ftinfy  parbapa  tbat  th*)'  exp«rteDr 
In  babolding  it,  emoUoni  of  thia  uton.    Tha  ixry  grot 
m^orlt^  of  m^nVtw^  Tootd  DaTBT  Iw  tratTAlbad 
vurld  froED  eonmlttliif  a  bad  aetlon,  bj  tba  praai 
InBuanai  of  ■  huaUfal  oUecb     Tba  uan  Int 
vooldi  wa  har.  Bad  In  tba  '■k*'*''>B  iDCODgmltr 
I»nt  and  Inoaotln. 
Bat  [baagb  tba  0«od  sDd  tha  Bacatimi  >n  Id  tt 

•ble  DOBbar  of  pblloiophaTi  to  U»  ooatnrT  DotirKb- 
■tandlDgl,  wi  bj  DO  maHU  uaart  tbU  tba  allgbtaat  uit 

itaoald  Dot  b*  (obordluted  to  tba  otb«r,  Aad  not  odIt 
aobndlutad,  but  Id  wnrka  of  >  aplrlliul  lutiin— aa  Id 
thia  of  Bnekttl'a,  whan  «a  an  b^  tha  lubtact  Ufted  abora 
tba  ordlnuT  bragnlarltlaa  aad  oppoaiUoaj  of  life,  thay 
ahottld  t«  aa  hr  ai  poaalblo  aaalmllattd  aad  ralaad  lo  thalr 
oiigiDaJ  prlmltlTn  IdaDtl^. 

fiplrl  tuAllam  bai  b««i  too  maeh  DaglactHt  bj  anr  artlati- 
niiaa  vbD  bara  atrlian  to  tmbod;  It  Id  ana  or  tba  olbar 
«|uaDt]f  diagraoed  their  aflorta  bj  mao- 
Mf  iDDDiteLj 


•  ilBdr  bit«  maMia  acbonU 

fcaaadljautkiDof  Dtmtartaiu;  and  rat  oo  aatioD  Mm 
RraBgelj  onrlooki.  In  Iti  tftimm  of  popular  adneatioa, 
bianehiaoritiidjafdlraetpraeiiealadTaDtag*.   Dtnwtac 

tkal  aia  tbaa  laograpbj  or  blitor;.  Tat,  untU  nrr 
Ut«l7,  It  baa  baaD  nantad  aa  ona  of  tba  blgbct  Hsoaa- 


to  tba  frv,  and  be  made  aa  aipeoalTe  aa  poaalbla.  We 
bopa  Mr.  MlDlfla,  iBl  aU  otban  who  an  laboorlBC  Id 
fkdlllata  tba  aoqaliltloa  o(  tba  art  bf  maklog  It  ebaap, 
win  hiTi  all  (ba  ansEMa  tbM  tfaak  (Om  daanrai. 

Huona  01  THii  Lin  in  WairtBiii  oi  Da.  Cauinu. 
^  tht  Ra.  WUiiawi  Banna-  Haj^trt.  Pr-  Uaniia  baa 
bad  a  din«ult  taak,  to  prepare  aocb  a  lUa  of  Dr.  Cfaalnen 
ai  WDDld  glra  ganenl  (aUaCactkiD.  In  the  Tolume  now 
pimnled,  ha  has  met  thia  dlflcullj  (n  tba  obIj  wij 
practicable,  tIb.,  bj  making  Cbalmen  to  a  great  extant 
hlaowD  btoffrapber.  Happllj,  Ibere  were  abundant  ma- 
teriaU  tor  Ibla  In  tha  great  Diaw  of  letl*ra,  CUarwa,  Ac,  left 
Id  mauoarrlpt  bj  tha  antbor.    Tlie  work  Mil  be  completad 

Tn  AamaL  or  Bumifio  DDOsnat.  Bt  Omii  A. 
KJll,  mi  Oetrgt  aUit.  BaUcn:  OnmU,  Sjniaa,  S  Urn- 
aln.  ff  e  ipprore  Boel  baamtj  of  tbta  work,  both  h  Id 
Itiptan,  aDd  (ha  manner  In  vhlafa  It  la  auanted.  It  k 
exaotlT  wbat  It  profaaiei  to  b«,  and  we  eauut  batter  a^ 


PelofTi  |aocTaphr,aDliqaltlea,alc,  logelhar  with  a  llat  of 
recent  adanlUlc  pabllialiDni,  aolailUlad  UM  of  patent^  abi- 
tnarlaa  of  emlDenl  adantlflo  men,  aD  Indei  of  Important 


annual 

andanaed 

Ttewof 

and  art,  being,  In  fMV««iI»nl  0/ lU  K,^ 

fc^Minwta 

prennt  al 

prored 

rooeiaea  of  the  paet  T«ar,  man  be  a  n 

loatanpl- 

nme  to  e.arj  on.,  and  grratl,  licllltal 

tbedlB^ 

uaetDl  knowledge.    Aa  tbia  wort  will 

T,  tb.  r«dlng  pablk.  mar  a-allj  and 

prompIlT 

dlamrmd 

Dan  llTlDg,  probablj,  la  better  qoallfled  tban 
ef  tbta  work  Ici  aketcb  a  pb^alal  dtKriptloB 

■d  llgbt  la  iFlense  tbr  Blitx  yrart,  bla  Drat 
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iBeed  to  Bake  the  abrldgmant  with  a 


trcbei,  aad  baa  made  1 


'1.  tbit  ttae  Idea  of  a  ptarekal  deaerlptton  of  the  nnt- 
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baa  ooenpied  his  thoughts  Ibr  almoet  half  s  eentary.  At 
length,  in  the  erening  of  lllb,  he  hae  felt  himself  rldi 
enough  in  the  aoeamalatlon  of  thought,  traTel,  reading 
and  experimental  research,  to  rednoe  into  ibrm  and 
reality  the  undefined  rision  that  through  so  many  long 
years  had  floated  before  him. 

HuMi*B  mnujn,  Ntm  Tork  EHUon,  The  Harpers 
ha?e  just  brought  out  the  first  Tolume  of  Hume  in  a  style 
oorresponding  in  all  respects  to  the  Boston  edition— whioh 
means,  we  suppose,  that  the  publie  are  to  haye  the  work 
at  rdaUalorg  rather  than  rssMmeroMi^  prioes. 

OuBA  Ain>  ffSB  OuBAin.  New  Tork:  Sammel  ButtUm, 
This  Tolume  professss  to  gi?e  a  sketeh  of  the  history  of 
Ouba ;  its  present  social,  political,  and  domestto  condition ; 
also,  its  relations  to  Ingland  and  the  United  States.  It 
contains  a  map  of  the  island,  and  a  Taluable  digest  of 
eommerrial  and  other  statistics.  The  work  is  prepared 
with  cTident  reference  to  *'  the  Cuban  question."  Jbr  sole 

Oy  Jm     TV.   JtOOttm 

Ohalmibs'  PosTHUMons  Works.  Starperg,  The  ninth 
volume  of  this  inestimable  aeries  has  been  receired  from 
the  publishers.  It  oontidns  his  prelections  on  Butler's 
Analogy,  Palsy's  Bridences,  Hill's  DiTinity,  with  several 
spedal  addrewes  and  lectures.  Every  additional  Tolnme 
of  Chalmers'  posthumous  works  increases  our  wonder, 
amounting  at  times  to  amassment  at  the  productive 
energies  of  this  great  man. 

Bill's  Dibtbtioal  and  M idioal  Htdboloot.  PhUadel- 
pkia:  Barrington  d  Hanedl.  This  work  la  a  complete  trea- 
tiae  of  baths  and  bathing,  including  cold,  sea,  warm,  hot, 
vapour,  gas,  and  mud  (7)  hatha,  the  watery  regimen  gene- 
rally,  hydropathy,  and  pulmonary  inhalation,  with  a 
sketeh  ^so  of  the  history  of  bathing.  While  the  work  is, 
to  some  extent,  scientific  and  professional,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  common  com* 
prehension,  and  on  a  sul^ect  of  universal  Interest.  Let 
not  the  unlettered  reader  be  deterred  from  buying  the 
book  by  the  Doctor's  uninviting  and  most  formidable 
title.  The  work  ought  to  have  been  called  **  Bathi  and 
Bathing,**  for  that  Is,  in  two  words,  a  description  of  the 
book,  and  it  ought  to  be  In  the  hands  of  eveiy  one  who 
regards  his  own  health,  comfort,  or  decency. 

SoKirBB  OF  TBI  CtviL  Wab  IN  HnNOABT.  PkOadOphia: 
B.  a.  Butler  dtCb.  The  writer  of  this  book  Is  an  Austrian 
sAoer.  HesympathiseSjOfcourse,  with  the  government 
that  employs  him,  and  feels  towards  the  Hagyars  as  the 
loyalists  of  76  felt  towards  the  American  rebels.  He 
worships  the  Ban  Jellaohich,  and  devoutiy  believes  that 
Kossuth  is— no  better  than  he  should  be.  Still,  with  all 
Us  pnijudioes,  he  is  a  brave,  dashing  soldier,  and  a  re- 
■mrkably  brilliant  writer.  His  book  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  personal  adventures,  which  are  told  with 
great  spirit  and  freedom,  and  which  give  altogether  the 
BMMt  lively  idea  of  the  real  character  of  the  Hungarian 
straggle  Uiat  we  have  yet  seen. 

Skbtohbs  or  MiirirBsoTA.  Bjf  E.  S.  Seymour.  Bdrpert. 
Mr.  Seymour  very  significantly  styles  Minnesota  **the 
New  England  of  the  West."  This  great  territory  is  des- 
tined soon  to  be  filled  up— it  is  even  now  filling  up— with 
adventurers  firom  that  "hive"  of  states,  from  which  have 
already  swarmed  so  many  thriving  communities.  Mr. 
Seymour's  book  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  history 
of  the  territory,  or  a  brief  d^est  of  all  thi^  has  been 
known  of  it  flrem  the  first  visits  of  the  early  missionaries, 
and  the  fur  traders^  to  the  organisation  of  the  territorial 
government  in  1640.  The  second  and  larger  portion  of 
his  book  consists  of  Incidents  of  travel  in  the  territory  in 
IStf.  The  materials  are  all  firesh,  and  the  book  is  one  of 
•xtnordinary  interest. 

TOB  Ambbioak  QoAnnBLT  Rmistcb.  By  Jamet  Stfyker. 
II  aseras  to  be  a  growing  opinion  that  this  periodical,  pro- 
fessedly modelled  after  the  British  Annual  Register,  is 
superior  to  that  celebrated  work.  Its  statistics,  and  its 
digests  of  puUlc  allisixs  are  prepared  with  admirable 
judgment,  and  with  an  industry  and  a  candour  worthy 


of  all  praise.  The  volumes,  unlike  most  works,  fncraase 
in  value  as  they  increase  in  age.  Bach  volume  is  valuable 
on  the  year  of  its  delivery,  for  ft  is  only  by  seeing  at  a 
glance  the  whole  aflairs  of  the  year  brought  together  that 
we  get  a  correct  impression  of  the  whole.  But  twenty 
yean  henee^  when  particular  oconrrSnces  shall  have  feded 
from  the  memory,  and  documents  shall  have  been  mislaid 
or  lost,  how  much  more  valuable  will  he  this  contempo- 
raneous and  lUthfhl  record  of  public  aflhlrs,«enriched  as 
it  is  with  all  the  most  Important  state  papers,  and  with 
eomprohensive  statistical  tables  of  every  description. 

Btbnb'b  DtcnoBABr  or  Mboharics  ajto  EiranrsBBiiro. 
Jppktont.  Nob.  Y.  and  YI.  are  received.  Every  intelli- 
gent mechanic,  or  rather  every  well-informed  person  of 
whatever  profeasion,  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  thia  work. 

Sbakbsfbabb's  Wobkb.  The  Boston  edition  of  Shake- 
spearo  is  proceeding  with  uninterrupted  punctuality.  Part 
Xn.,  the  pUy  of  *<  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  is  received. 
The  engraving  of  the  heroine,  Helena,  is  very  beantUVil. 
As  the  edition  will  probably  have  an  img»^»"w»  sale,  those 
purchasers  who  take  the  numbers  as  they  come  out»  will 
have  the  advantage  of  early  im^nssions  of  the  plates. 

MoiTBT  Baob  AND  Tnrus.  li^pineottfOrawtbodiCh.  This 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  *<hit8"  i^  the  fi>llies  of  the  age  that 
we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Thb  PBoroBTOif  Rbvibw.  Fhiiadaphia:  J.  W,  MitckOi. 
—This  sterling  periodical  Is  always  welcome  to  our  table. 
We  feel  sure,  on  opening  its  pages,  of  finding  at  least 
something  original  and  Instructive.  In  the  number  now 
before  us,  thero  is  a  review  of  Macaulay's  England, 
written  with  marked  ability ;  another,  on  the  relations  of 
roligion  to  what  aro  called  diseases  of  the  mind,  in  which 
the  fUlacies  of  certain  recent  sophistries  on  this  sutdect 
are  pureued  with  a  calm  and  steady  logic  that  makes  its 
perusal  quite  a  refreshing  intellectual  exerdse.  Of  the 
article  on  "English  Diction," however,  we  feel  oonstr^ned 
to  say,  we  wish  the  author  would  practise  better  his  own 
precepts.  He  argues  very  stronuously  and  very  Justly 
for  the  rights  of  Saxon  vocables  and  idioms,  whUe  his  own 
pages  are  crowded  with  words  of  Latin  stock,  and  with 
syntax,  we  aro  sorry  to  say,  neither  Latin  nor  Saxon. 
Such  an  article  is  out  of  plaes  in  the  Princeton  Review. 

Thb  Advbntvbbs  or  DAvm  CopnarxxLo.  By  Bickens. 
-~Part  I.,  including  one-half  of  this  work,  is  now  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  form  by  Xiea  d  BUmehardt  for  26  ots. 

Tbb  WiuciiroTOirs.      By   the   author   of  **  Norman's 
Bridge,"  Ac,  Ac.    Harpers.     No.  137  of  the  Library  of 
select  novels.    Price,  2fi  cents. 

Tbb   Histobt  or  Pbndbniob.     By   W.  M.  Thadceray. 
Harperi.—Vmn  IV.  of  this  work  is  received.    It  Is  pub- 
lished in  handsome  style,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
on  good  paper,  and  In  a  readable  type. 

Thb  Dbbtob's  DAnoBTBB.  By  T,  S.  Arthur.  Ate-son. 
—Complete  in  one  volume.    Price,  25  cents. 

Thb  Lit b  Aih>  poBBBSPOimBircB  of  Robbrt  Soothxt.  This 
publication.  Just  commenced  by  the  Etarpere,  and  to  be 
completed  in  six  parts,  will  be  a  most  acceptable  accession 
to  our  literary  hlatory.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  now  received, 
carry  the  life  of  Southey  forward  to  his  thirty-first  year. 
It  is  thus  fkr  chiefly  autobiographical. 

Thb  Ooiltibs.  New  Tork.  Harper  <i  Brothers.  Price 
25  cents,  in  paper  covers.  Unabridged  tnm  the  original 
edition. 

Thb  Lira  or  Jomr  Calvin.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyer.  Ebr- 
pers.  A  Life  of  Calvin  has  certainly  been  a  want  in  theo- 
logical literature.  Whether  Mr.  Dyer's  work  will  fill  this 
want,  romalns  to  be  seen.  It  shows  mudi  learning,  and 
a  certain  earnestness  of  manner  which  carries  the  reader 
along  despite  the  somewhat  rugged  character  of  the  style. 
The  conduct  of  the  great  theologian  in  the  matter  of 
Servetus  is  handled  in  a  way  that  will  probably  offend 
some  of  his  admirers.  The  volume  is  adorned  with  an 
admirable  messotint  likeness  of  Calvin,  by  W.  G.  Jack- 
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WsBsna*s  Quakio  DionoMABT.  This  work  hM  Mrwntfl 
st  length  a  permanent  Ibrm.  WUlst  the  great  lezioogrfr- 
pher  liTed,  be  oonthraed  i^  raooesslTe  editlmu,  to  intro* 
dnee  additions.  After  hia  death,  the  whole  work  with  hia 
lateet  improTementa  underwent  reTiaion  at  the  handa  of 
his  legal  and  literary  execntora*  and  aamimed  the  shape 
in  which  it  ia  now  offered  to  the  public.  Thoee  who  bay 
the  work  now,  haTe  no  fear  of  it«  being  supeneded  and 
left  oompa^tiTely  uaeleaB  on  their  haoda  by  a  new  edi- 
tion. As  it  ia,  it  la  likely  to  oontlnae,  without  material 
diange.  We  purpoaely  eay  nothing  of  the  general  marita 
of  Dr.  Webster  as  a  lexicographer.  No  scholar,  whaterer 
may  be  his  opinion  on  this  point,  would  feel  his  library  to 
be  complete  without  a  copy  of  **  The  American  Dictionaiy" 

unabridffed. 

— _« 

AGAIN. 
Wi  hare  been  compelled,  Ibr  a  third  tioM,  to  reprint  the 
early  numbers  of  the  present  Tolume.  We  feel  certain 
DOW  that  we  hare  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Those 
persona,  therefore,  who  are  BtHl  unsupplied,  may  send  on 
their  orders.  The  present  Tolume,  ending  with  the  June 
number,  will  eontaia  the  whole  of  Haidacrabble. 


SUUM  GUIQUB 

Is  Oloero's  most  general  formula  fl»  the  expression  of 
that  great  principle  of  Justice^  which  consists  in  giring 
to  each  his  own.  Our  purpose  in  the  present  para- 
graph,  howerer,  Is  not  so  general,  being  limited  in  fact  to 
the  ringle  object  of  "giring  the  deril  his  due"— the  prith 
ter*t  doTil,  we  mean.  A  part,  certainly,  of  the  praise 
awarded  to  our  Magasine  for  the  beauty  of  its  appearance 
Is  due  to  ike  tuparior  manner  in  whidt  it  is  printed.  Let 
any  one  scrutiniae  carefully  the  pagea  of  the  Magasine, 
and  obserre  the  clearness  and  uniformity  of  the  imprea- 
sion,  the  exactness  of  the  registerlni^  the  judiciousness 
and  good  taste  displayed  in  the  spaaing  and  title-matter, 
and— wliat  to  authors  and  editors  is  still  more  highly 
prised— the  rare  accuracy  of  the  proof-reading.  As  editor, 
we  daim  some  credit  for  the  appearance  of  the  Magasine 
te  these  respects.  Tet  much  is  due  also  to  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Sherman's  printing-ofBoe— an  office 
in  which  erery  department  of  the  business,  ftom  the  deli- 
very of  the  copy  to  the  handing  OTer  of  tlie  pressed  sheets 
to  Uie  binder,  is  under  an  exact  system— where,  without 
confusion  or  the  slightest  appearance  of  huny,  about  fifty 
hands  are  permanently  employed,  and  more  than  forty 
reams  of  paper  are  printed  daily,  chiefly  on  the  finer 
descriptions  of  work,  such  as  the  Tolnmes  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  the  Annuals,  the  Magsr 
sine,  Ac.  Among  the  achierements  of  tliis  office,  we 
may  mention  the  beautiful  tinted  engravings,  such  as 
"Spring,"  in  the  last  number,  and  the  "Washington 
Monument*'  in  the  present,  whidi  am  printed  by  Mr. 
Sherman  on  a  power  press  propdUd  hy  «toam--the  first 
time,  in  the  history  of  the  art,  in  any  part  ot  the 
world,  that  such  a  thing  has  been  accomplished.  But 
a  few  years  since  the  proprietor  of  this  establiAhment  was 
a  Journeyman  printer,  satisfied  if  he  could  earn  his  eight 
dollars  a  week.  Skill,  fidelity  in  all  his  engagements, 
and  untiring  industry,  have  placed  bim  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  His  office,  though  not  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  perfect  model  in  all  its  departments. 


CHEAP  POSTAGE. 

This  subiect  is  again  agitating  the  public  mind.  The 
newspaper  press  in  eTery  part  oi  the  country  is  urging  the 
propriety  of  reducing  letter  postage  to  a  unilbrm  rate  of 
two  cents,  and  other  postage  in  a  like  ratio.  We  do 
earnestly  hope  the  public  opinion  on  this  subiect  may  be 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed,  that  Congress  will  be 
induced  to  pass  a  new  postage  law  during  the  present 
session.  No  class  of  the  community  suffer  such  an  un- 
equal and  oppressire  taxation  in  this  respect,  as  the  mail- 
■ubscriban  of  the  monthly  periodicals.     We  hope  OTsiy 


one  of  our  svbseribecs,  who  reoeiTea  hit  M^aatne  by 
mail,  will  take  the  opportunity  to  let  his  wishes  and 
opinions  be  knowB  te  the  right  quartar.  In  regard  to  the 
general  argument,  we  find  the  question  well  put  in  the 
following  paragf^di  by  our  Mend,  tlie  Bdilor  of  tha 
Satorday  Courier. 

"OAH  posTAai  n  mxDuoKD  to  TWO  dars? 
*<This  is  a  question  whidi  is  ftvquentiy  asked  by  those 


who  have  not  studied  the  sub|eet ;  and  it  giTOS  us  pl< 
to  reply  in  the  afflrmatiye.  nie  old  rates  of  poatageik  prioir 
to  the  law  of  1846,  were  so  high  that  the  people,  nfta^ng 
to  send  their  letters  by  the  maila,  employed  pritmte  ex- 
presses, which  carried  them  much  dieaper ;  and  the 
sequences  were,  that  the  letters  had  decrasM 
twenty-aeven  to  twenty-four  millions,  and  the  reroBue  te 
the  same  proportion.  But,  under  the  present  ratfea,  the 
number  of  letters  has  tocreaaed  to  tiaigAwo  wUSieme  the 
past  year,  and  the  reyenue  of  the  Poat^MBee,  after  paying 
all  its  expenses,  has  a  surplus  on  hand  of  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  doUan^  and,  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Postmaster^Oeneral  says  there  will  be  over 
a  million  of  dollars  to  tlie  credit  of  the  PostOfikse  Depart- 
manti  So  much,  than,  for  the  result  of  the  present  rates 
of  postage. 

'*  But  some  of  our  readers  may  still  ask.  Will  a  farther 
reduction  of  two  cents  pay  \  We  answer  that  thia  rate 
has  been  tried  te  Great  Britate  the  last  ten  yeara,  and 
the  result  has  shown  most  oonclusiyely  that  it  not  only 
paid  the  heavy  cost  of  managii^  their  PostrOffice,  but 
yielded  a  revenue  to  the  Grown  ot four  and  aha^fmSOione 
of  dcOars  the  last  year.'  A  population  of  twenty-aeven 
millions  sent  through  the  Post-Office  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  millions  of  letters,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of 
upwards  often  millionB  of  dollars. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  stUl  be  objected  that  the  population  of 
Great  Britate  is  more  dense  and  compact,  and  their  terri- 
tory small,  compared  with  ours,  and  consequently  the 
transportation  of  their  mails  cannot  cost  as  much  as  in 
the  United  States,  which  has  a  sparse  population,  and  a 
Tast  extent  of  territozy.  In  reply  to  this,  we  have  it  firom 
good  authority  that  the  transportation  of  the  m^s  in  the 
United  States  costs  only  ten  per  cent,  more  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cost  of  the  management  of  our  PoetrOffiee 
Department  leu  than  theirs  by  twoanduiiaHf  ajflWoiit  qf 
ddUan! 

**  Hence  we  coma  to  theae  oonelaalo«%ihat  if  wa  have 
as  che^  postage— say  two  oen^s— the  population  of  oar 
country,  which  is  about  twenty  millions,  wf)l  write  aa 
many  letters  as  the  people  of  Great  Britate,  if  not  more, 
Mid  that  we  will  have  te  a  short  period  not  leas 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  letters  per  annum  passing 
throng  our  Post4)ffloe.  This  will  yield  a  revenoe  of  foor 
millions  of  dollars.  Then,  if  Congress  pays  the  Post- 
Office,  as  it  should,  the  postage  on  franked  matter,  this, 
together  with  a  reduced  rate  of  poitago  on  newapapera 
and  periodicals,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  mH  the 
expenses  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  and  to  afford 
greater  pcutal  facilities  to  the  people." 


A   CARD. 

The  undendgned.  Agent  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  Society,  for  the  dty  and  county  ot  Philadel- 
phia, has  the  honour  to  announee  to  his  feUow-dtlaena^ 
that,  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  him,  he  pro- 
poses soon  to  call  on  them,  either  personally  or  by  hia 
anthoriied  agents,  that  all  may  ei^oy  ihe  grateftil  privi- 
lege of  contributing,  according  to  their  means  and  dispo- 
sition, to  ttiis  magnifloent  work,  the  enduring  emblem  of 
a  nation's  gratitude. 

The  firiends  of  Constitutional  Liberty  w^ll  assoredly 
r^oice  in  this  opportunity  to  inscribe  their  namea  on  the 
tablets  to  be  preserved  in  the  monument,  that  after  agaa 
may  know  how  universal  was  the  veneration  of  the  Am»> 
rican  people  for  the  illustrious  founder  of  their  National 
Independence.  JoHH  0.  MoMMomaT. 

PhiUuk^pMa,  JprH  10^  1800. 
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A  YEAR  AT  AMBLESIDE. 


JUNE. 


BT  HABBIET  MABTIMBAU. 


JuNi  2l8t:  the  longest  daj.  Of  all  days 
of  the  year,  that  the  longest  should  be  that  on 
which  I  must  forego  my  early  walk !  But  there 
is  so  much  before  me  to-day,  that  I  must  hus- 
band my  strength.  There  is  the  walk  to  Bow- 
ness ;  and  rowing  and  fishing  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  As  I  throw  up  the  sash  at  six  o'clock, 
and  see  how  cool  the  shadows  lie  under  the 
eastern  heights,  and  how  dewy  the  garden  is, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  I  cannot  start  off  at  once, 
and  accomplish  the  walk  before  the  sun  grows 
too  tyrannical.  But  the  mail  will  not  pass  for 
three  hours  yet;  and  I  must  not  go  without 
my  letters.  It  does  not  follow  that  I  must 
remain  within  doors.  I  will  gather  a  glorious 
bouquet  for  F.  M. 

The  grass  is  dewy.  What  a  pity  not  to  mow 
the  two  pieces  that  want  it  so  much, — the  plot 
at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  that  in  the 
quarry  I  J.  brings  me  the  scythe  and  whet- 
stone, and  says  she  thinks  there  are  green  peas 
enough  for  a  small  dish,  if  I  like  to  carry  some 
to  Miss  M.  So,  off  she  goes  to  gather  them, 
and  such  gooseberries  as  she  can  find,  while  I 
mow  my  grass.  The  harebells  waye  so  prettily 
on  the  little  bank  under  the  oaks,  that  it 
grieves  me  to  cut  them  down ;  but  that  slope 
must  be  kept  sunny  and  warm ;  and  the  grass 
is  too  tall.  Down  they  all  come !  The  crisp  fall 
of  the  grass  under  the  scythe  in  the  dewy 
morning,  is  as  sweet  a  sensation  as  the  sweep- 
ing sound.  There  Is  a  heap  of  fresh  food  for 
my  tenant's  cow ;  and  the  quarry  will  presently 
yield  another.  What  a  sweet  place  this  quarry 
is, — ^the  honeysuckle  climbing  up  by  the  jutting 
roots  of  the  oak,  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
ferns  and  rock-weeds  sprouting  out  of  every 


crevice,  and  heaths  tufting  the  ledges !  And 
what  wealth  of  roses  in  the  parterre  in  the 
middle  I  Few  are  full  blown  yet ;  but  nothing 
is  prettier  than  a  bouquet  of  buds.  Ah!  J. 
has  left  me  little  to  do  by  the  time  the  mowing 
is  finished.  She  says  there  is  such  a  basket- 
full  that,  if  I  please,  she  must  go  with  me  to 
carry  some  of  my  load.  Well;  she  may  go 
half-way.  She  may  go  as  far  as  Calgarth.  I 
must  call  on  the  L.'s,  and  we  shall  have  a  rest 
there.    And  now  to  breakfast  I 

Not  yet !  As  I  am  wiping  the  scythe  at  the 
tool-house  door,  I  see  a  great  commotion  in  my 
neighbour  W.'s  garden;  and  M.  comes  to  tell 
me  that  his  bees  are  swarming  with  the  swarm 
that  we  are  to  have.  Our  bee-house  has  long 
been  ready,  and  the  smell  of  paint  quite  gone ; 
and  now  J.  is  rubbing  our  new  hive  with  sweet 
herbs  and  honey.  There  it  goes,  with  its  clean 
white  cloth ;  and  before  I  have  done  breakfast, 
it  is  properly  placed  on  its  stand  in  the  bee- 
house,  and  all  alive  with  inhabitants.  I  hope 
they  will  have  a  happy  life.  We  have  done 
what  we  can  for  them  in  surrounding  them 
with  flowers,  and  beds  of  sweet  herbs;  but 
there  is  a  better  resource  for  them  in  the 
mountain  heather.  In  six  weeks'  time,  Lough- 
rigg  will  be  growing  crimson  and  purple  with 
heather  blossom;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
bees  do  stretch  their  flight  that  far,  and  some 
say,  even  to  the  higher  slopes  of  Wansfell, — 
which  is  a  long  flight  for  them.  I  wonder  bees 
are  not  universally  kept  in  such  a  district.  As 
I  have  to  pay  £1  for  this  swarm,  they  must 
be  less  common  than  they  need  be.  My 
hive  must  swarm  well  next  year,  that  I  may 
give  my  maids  a  stock  of  bees.     It  will  be 
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a  pretty  sonrce  of  interest  and  of  profit  to 
them. 

«The  mail  is  in  sight,  ma'am."  Then  we 
may  go  in  fiye  minutes.  We  must  giye  the  H.'s 
that  much  time  to  sort  the  letters.  It  is  still 
early  enough  for  pleasure  in  our  walk,  we  find 
when  we  reach  the  road,  and  see  that  the  dust 
is  still  damped  down  by  the  dew.  My  letters 
and  newspapers  are  ready  for  me ;  and  there  is 
no  proof-sheet,  or  other  business  which  need 
spoil  the  completeness  of  my  holiday.  Here  is 
a  whole  day  to  be  passed  without  touching  pen, 
book,  or  thimble  I  It  now  occurs  to  J.  and  me 
that  the  walk  will  not  be  half  a  mile  further, 
and  that  it  will  be  much  pleasanter,  if  we  leave 
the  highroad,  and  go  up  Wansfell,  to  follow 
the  track  through  its  wood  to  the  lane  above 
Low-wood.  It  is  a  toilsome  ascent  at  first, — 
stony  and  hot  and  dose ;  but  by  the  time  that 
we  come  out  upon  the  brook,  a  sweet  air  blows 
upon  us  from  the  lake.  We  sit  down  on  the 
low  wall  above  the  clear  pool,  and  enjoy  the 
dash  of  the  little  fall,  ai^l  remind  each  other 
that  for  a  long  way  now,  our  path  lies  under 
the  trees.  Between  the  trees,  as  we  proceed, 
noble  views  open  upon  us  of  the  two  valleys  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,— now  reeking  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  air  flickers  between  our 
eyes  and  the  pale  Langdale  Pikes,  now  stand- 
ing out  clear  and  sultry,  under  a  sky  from 
which  every  remnant  of  mist  seems  melted 
away. 

At  the  end  of  our  shaded  path  there  is  a 
gate,  and  we  come  out  upon  the  bare  heath ; 
but  the  breeze  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
sun,  and  we  grow  cooler  as  we  advance.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  finding  a  spring  and 
cistern,  hung  with  water-weeds  and  half  hid- 
den by  ferns,  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  It  seems 
more  appropriate  to  some  retired  lane,  than 
to  a  bare  mountain  slope.  Now  we  begin  to 
descend, — into  the  field,  through  the  paddock, 
past  the  old-fashioned  farm-house,  down  and 
down  into  Trout-beck  lane,  and  down  again 
into  the  highroad. 

After  another  mile,  we  are  at  Calgarth  gate. 
How  could  Bishop  Watson  contrive  to  be  other- 
wise than  happy  here  ?  He  built  the  house,  he 
planted  the  woods,  and  he  blessed  the  whole 
neighbourhood  by  planting  the  hills  around,  so 
that  the  CalgarUi  woods  are  the  glory  of  the 
district.  Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  midst  of 
such  privileges,  a  man  and  a  clergyman  should 
be  disturbed  and  querulous,  because  he  was 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  not  Bishop  of  some 
higher  and  richer  see?  Far  happier  is  the 
present  tenant  of  the  mansion,  who  desires 
nothing  more  than  to  spend  his  life  in  rowing 
about  the  lake.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed to  a  baronetcy.  His  station,  and  its  re- 
quirements, will  be  purely  embarrassing  and 


irksome  to  him.    As  long  as  he  can  carry  out 
his  pet  theory,  that  twelve  o'clock  is  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  have  his  breakfast,  with  his 
children  round  him,  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  his  dinner  at  ten,  and  his  supper  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  be  in  bed  at  eight;  and 
hammer  away  at  his  boats,  and  spend  all  his 
fair  weather  on  the  water,  and  not  be  required 
to  wear  stock  or  cravat  except  at  church,  he  is 
happy ;  and,  in  as  far  as  his  inheritance  of  a 
baronetcy  interferes  with  all  this,  it  win  be  a 
misfortune  to  him.    Here  he  comes,  under  the 
trees,  bareheaded,  his  coat  hanging  on  his  arm, 
his  shirt  open  to  the  waist,  and  the  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  the  shoulders;  his  plush  panta- 
loons  half-covered  with   square   patches,   so 
clumsy  that  no  tailor  could  have  put  them  on. 
It  must  be  a  specimen  of  his  own  mending. 
What  a  good  face  it  is,  amidst  all  this  oddity ! 
And  what  a  charming  voice  and  address  and 
tone  of  conversation!     How  strangely  come 
such  a  voice  and  address  from  one  with  such  a 
weather-beaten  face,  and  such  a  mop  of  grixEled 
hair !     He  told  me  once  that  one  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  his  boating-life  is,  that  sounds  come 
so  far  and  so  clear  as  they  do  over  calm  water. 
He  hears  conversation  in  boats  distant  from 
him  half  the  width  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes 
such  conversation  is  about  himself; — about  who 
he  is,  and  where  he  came  from,  and  what  a 
queer  fellow  he  is.     He  often  has  to  row  him- 
self out  of  earshot.   And  F.  M.  makes  the  same 
complaint, — Shears  herself  pointed  out  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake, — a  foreign  lady,  who  fishes 
and  shoots,  and  the  like.     What  could  possess 
the  Bishop  to  build  his  house  down  in  a  hollow, 
and  with  its  back  to  the  lake  ?    How  its  pink 
plastered  walls  are  discoloured  by  damp ;  and 
how  much  one  hears  of  rheumatism  from  the 
inmates !    And  here,  where  one  would  think  it 
hardly  possible  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  noble 
view,  the  front  windows  command  little  more 
than  a  sloping  field ! 

Here  J.  may  rest  herself  before  returning 
home ;  and,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  is  absent, 
I  ask  leave  to  show  J.  the  portrait  of  Bishop 
Watson,  and  his  celebrated  library.  She  never 
saw  so  many  books  in  one  collection  before, 
and  will  never  again  think  so  much  of  our 
library  at  home.  Here  come  the  children! 
They  desire  me  to  go  to  Bowness  by  the  short 
cut  through  their  field  and  the  woods,  and  say 
they  will  go  with  me  and  carry  my  basket  and 
bring  me  out  at  Hayrigg,  within  a  mile  of  Bow- 
ness. Away  we  go,  therefore,  walking  between 
hedges  of  tall  grass,  nearly  ready  for  the 
mowers,  and  then  winding  through  the  woods 
where  the  wood-sorrel  clusters  about  the  roots 
of  the  old  oaks,  and  blue-bells  dye  all  the 
shadows,  while  a  few  daffodils  remain  in  the 
sunny  places.    How  cool  is  the  pale-green  light 
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under  the  young  beeches ;  and  how  the  white 
batterflies  plaj  about  their  smooth  stems,  and 
follow  one  another  up  among  the  branches  1 
b  this  the  path, — almost  in  the  water  ?  Tes ; 
but  it  is  firm  white  shingle,  and  will  not  wet 
our  feet.  This  must  be  charming  after  sunset; 
but  the  sun  beats  hot  from  the  lake  at  present, 
and  we  are  glad  to  turn  up  the  rayine  behind 
the  boat-house.  A  steep  ascent,  beside  the 
tumbling  brook,  brings  us  out  upon  the  road. 

This  if,  after  all,  the  finest  Tiew  in  our  whole 
neighbourhood, — ^firom  the  lof tj  mountain-peaks 
in  the  north,  down  over  the  yalleys,  down  oyer 
the  spreading  Galgarth  woods,  and  along  the 
whole  lake,  from  end  to  end,  with  aU  its  bays 
and  promontories,  and  alluyial  bottoms,  and 
steep  skirting  sides,  and  wooded  islands,  and 
seats  of  the  gentry,  and  farmsteads  of  the 
statesmen, — ^with  the  white  sails  of  pleasure- 
boats  gliding  hither  and  thither,  and  the  plod- 
ding steamer  seen  far  off  beyond  the  Ferry 
House.  Is  it  most  beautiful  now, — all  yerdure 
and  gleams  and  deep  shadows,— or  as  I  haye 
■een  it  in  January,  when,  at  sunset,  there  was 
a  bar  of  red-hot  snow  on  the  ridge  of  Wansfell, 
■nd  the  islands  lay  purple  in  the  crimson  lake, 
the  Galgarth  woods  standing  so  still  as  that 
not  a  single  twig  let  fall  its  burden  of  snow  ? 
Each  season  decides  in  fayour  of  itself. 

And  now,  to  BownessI  After  passing  the 
hotel  and  shops,  I  must  take  my  way  through 
the  churchyard,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  yews 
and  firs,  all  garlanded  with  iyy.  I  know  of  no 
churchyard  more  distinguished  by  its  growth 
of  funereal  trees,  and  their  black  shade  is  emi- 
nently welcome  on  a  hot  day  like  this.  The 
square  tower  and  long  naye  of  the  church  seem 
to  tell  of  its  age.  So  this  is  one  of  the  good 
works  of  the  supposed  murderer.  King  Richard 
ni.  I  In  1486  he  granted  a  warrant  for  fiye 
marks  (£8  6t.  Sd,)  towards  building  this  church, 
and  its  style  is  Norman  accordingly.  Now,  a 
few  yards  more  f^om  the  gate  under  the  yews, 
past  the  great  ash,  which  is  the  adyertising 
station  of  Bowness  (how  its  trunk  is  stuck 
oyer  with  handbills!),  and  I  am  at  my  friend's 
door.  There  is  Carlo's  bark!  He  and  his 
mistress  are  on  the  watch  for  me. 

There  is  claret  and  water  on  the  table. 
While  I  am  resting  and  refreshing,  we  lay 
our  scheme  for  the  day.  I  meant  to  call  at 
the  parsonage,  where  one  may  always  hear 
something  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (who  was  guide 
and  friend  to  the  curate  in  his  youth),  and 
where  I  loye  to  see  the  most  old-fashioned 
parsonage  I  know  of;  and  I  wished  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  aged  daughters  of  Bishop 
Watson,  who  are  curious  and  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  literary  ladies  of  the  last  century, 
of  whom  we  haye  yery  few  left :  but  F.  M.  tells 
me  I  shall  not  go  to-day.    It  is  too  hot,  and 


both  houses  are  too  far  off ;  I  must  come  an- 
other day  for  these  purposes.  One  yisit,  how- 
eyer,  she  does  not  oppose  my  making,  but 
flushes  with  pleasure  at  the  proposal ; — to  her 
landlord's  shed,  to  see  how  her  new  boat  gets 
on.  It  is  just  ^t  hand,  and  a  cool  place.  So 
we  go,  after  desiring  to  haye  dinner  at  two 
o'clock.  Carlo  runs  before  us,  to  see  the 
curious  boat  in  which  he  will  haye  to  sit  so 
still,  that  he  may  not  turn  his  mistress  and 
himself  oyer  into  the  water.  It  is  a  curiosity 
— this  new  boat,— of  mahogany,  thirty-three 
feet  long,  and  only  twenty-six  inches  wide  in 
the  middle.  It  will  be  a  pretty  sight — the 
shooting  of  this  arrow-like  skiff  oyer  the  smooth 
lake,— with  the  one  graceful  rower  and  her 
demure  friend  Carlo  seated  in  front  of  her. 
She  yows  I  shall  neyer  set  foot  in  it.  She  is 
not  a  whit  afraid  for  herself;  but  she  will 
admit  no  one  but  Carlo  into  so  nicely  balanced 
an  affair.  What  grace  there  is  in  her  freedom 
of  action !  Who  would  haye  thought  of  boat- 
building being  a  graceful  operation  7  Tet  now, 
when  she  cannot  hold  her  hand  off  the  work, 
how  beautifully  she  uses  the  hammer,  and 
rapidly  makes  a  row  of  copper-headed  nails 
shine  along  the  side ! 

While  waiting  for  dinner,  and  haying  taken 
note  of  any  new  fishing-rod,  boat-model,  or 
fowling-piece  hung  against  the  wall,  or  any 
new  miniature  of  my  friend's  painting,  or  work- 
box  of  her  construction,  I  get  her  to  giye  me 
the  literal  English  of  some  passages  of  Hum- 
boldt's EosHos,  which  seem  to  me  wrongly 
rendered  in  all  our  published  translations.  She 
confirms  me,  and  I  am  truly  glad;  for  it  is 
painful  to  suppose  Humboldt  inconsistent  with 
himself,  or  timidly  complying  with  popular 
prejudice.  Meantime,  Carlo  waits  upon  us, — 
opens  or  shuts  the  door,  rings  the  bell,  and 
eyen  sings  when  desired,  or  when  bribed  by  a 
mouthful  of  our  dinner.  Was  eyer  anything 
more  ridiculous  than  a  handsome  dog  on  his 
hind  legs,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  modu- 
lating his  whine  and  howl  into  a  doleful  song  ? 
Dinner  done,  and  the  young  peas  much  praised, 
down  we  go  to  the  boat,  not  to  return  till,  per- 
haps, midnight;  and,  therefore,  carrying  with 
us  biscuits,  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  glasses.  F. 
M.  takes  the  oars  first,  as  I  shall  haye  my  turn 
by-and-by.  We  wander  for  an  hour  down  and 
across  the  lake,  risiting  particular  points  of 
riew, — passing  Storr's  Hall,  putting  in  near 
the  Ferry,  and  then  betaking  ourselyes  to  the 
shades  of  Curwen's  Island,  till  the  sun  shall 
haye  sunk  lower.  And  what  could  we  do  better 
than  moor  our  boat  in  this  little  cool  coye, 
where  the  birch  and  ash  hang  oyer  almost  into 
the  water?  '  In  such  a  place  as  this  it  was 
that  Wordsworth,  being  hoaxed  by  a  wag,  ac- 
costed my  friend  in  a  way  which  somewhat 
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ftstonisbed  her.  Haying  been  assured  that  she 
was  a  gipsy,  he  naturally  felt  some  cariosity 
about  her;  and,  one  hot  day,  when  she  was 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  her  boat  reading,  in  one 
of  these  coyes,  he  came  up,  and  asked  questions 
about  her  origin  and  supposed  wanderings. 
Her  replies  did  not  remove  his  fixed  impres- 
sion; and  it  was  with  extreme  surprise  that  he 
soon  after  met  and  recognised  her  in  an  eyen- 
ing  party. 

The  hours  slip  away  as  we  lie  couched  among 
the  ferns,  reading  our  newspapers,  or  amusing 
each  other  by  narratives  of  our  wide  travels. 
If  F.  M.  tells  me  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the 
Danube,  I  tell  her  of  the  Mississippi,  or  Pharpar 
and  Abana,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  or  of  ad- 
ventures in  Nubia.  And  then  we  walk  round 
the  island,  which  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  or  play 
duck  and  drake  from  the  white  pebbly  beaches, 
on  the  still  waters.  At  length,  we  agree  that 
the  shadows  are  deep  enough  under  the  wooded 
steep  to  the  west ;  and,  as  in  another  hour  it 
will  be  moonlight,  we  mf  y  now  set  about  our 
fishing. 

Carlo  looks  on  demurely  while  F.  M.  ar- 
ranges her  lines,  and  I  take  charge  of  the  oars. 
We  first  go  under  the  western  shore,  and  float 
among  the  islands,  where  we  have  the  waters 
pretty  much  to  ourselves.  For  two  hours  we 
hardly  speak.  I  row  gently,  dipping  as  softly 
as  I  may;  and  F.  M.  starts  with  delight  at 
•very  pull  at  her  trolling  lines.    It  is  not  with 


her  as  with  a  man  of  eminent  name  who  was 
one  of  our  party  on  such  a  night  as  this.  After 
long  expectation,  he  cried  **  Halloo!"  and  drew 
in  his  line  with  an  anxious  smile,  finding  on 
his  hook  only  ray  glove,  which  he  had  somehow 
conveyed  overboard  with  his  line.  Instead  of 
this,  F.  M.  draws  in  trout  upon  trout,  till  the 
silver  store  gleams  in  her  basket  in  the  rays  of 
the  moon.  How  she  loves  to  see  pencils  of 
white  light  breaking  along  these  shadowy  struts 
between  the  islands!  Her  spirits  rise  as  the 
air  becomes  balmier,  and  the  lake  more  still ; 
so  that  we  seem  to  have  it  to  ourselves  I  And 
when  we  emerge  into  the  full  moonlight,  and 
put  out  into  the  wide  expanse,  her  joy  breaks 
into  music.  Leaning  baok,  with  her  hands 
behind  her  head,  and  looking  up  into  the  oky, 
she  pours  forth  (German  songs,  one  upon  another 
— ^never  for  a  moment,  however,  fbrgetting  her 
lines,  but  starting  up  at  every  pull,  and  being 
still  capable  of  some  regret  when  she  finds  her 
prey  to  be  a  pike  and  not  a  trout.  At  length, 
it  is  long  past  eleven,  and  we  must  go  home. 
Her  kindhearted  landlady  hae  a  litUe  dear 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  broils  us  a  sni- 
per of  trout  in  a  trice.  And  then  the  moon- 
light is  so  bright  in  my  chamber  that  I  decline 
a  candle. 

There  would  be  no  excuse  for  idleness  for  me, 
or  any  one  living  in  a  region  where  my  occa- 
sional holidays  can  be  such  as  I  have  enjoyed 
this  day. 


THEODORA. 


BT  KDITH  MAT. 


Bora  we  know  her  for  ma  angel. 

Bearing  meek  the  common  load. 
Let  us  call  her  Theodora, 

QiftofOodt 

Still  so  young,  that  erory  summer 

Ib  a  rose  upon  her  hrow, 
All  her  daye  are  bloomi  detaehing 
From  a  bough. 

She  is  rery  slight,  and  graoeftal 

As  the  bending  of  a  fern ; 
As  the  marble  figure  drooping 
O'er  an  urn. 

In  her  eyes  are  tranquil  shadows 
Lofty  thoughts  alone  can  make. 
Like  the  darlmess  thrown  by  mountains 
O'er  a  lake. 

If  you  speak,  the  slow  returning 

Of  her  spirit  from  afkr 
Tb  their  depths,  is  like  the  advent 
Of  a  star. 

No  one  marrels  at  her  beauty ; 
Blended  with  a  perfect  whole. 
Beauty  seems  the  Just  expression 
Of  her  soul. 


For  her  lightest  word,  or  frn^, 

Unarrayed  for  human  ear, 

Might  be  echoed  by  an  angel 

Watching 


Be  a  theme  however  homely, 

It  is  glorious  at  her  will, 
Like  a  conunon  air  tranaflgnred 

By  a  master's  skill. 

And  her  words,  severely  simple, 
As  a  drapery  Grecian-wrought, 
Show  the  clear,  symmetric  outline 
Of  her  thought. 

To  disguise  her  limbs  with  grandeur. 

Would  seem  strange  as  to  dispoee 
Qold  and  velvet  round  a  statue's 
Pale  repose. 

But  a  robe  of  simplest  texture 

Should  be  gathered  to  her  throat, 
And  her  rippled  locks,  part  braided. 
Part  afloat. 

While  a  pendent  spray  of  lilies 

In  thoir  folds  should  be  arrayed. 
Or  a  waxen  white  camelia 

Lamp  their  shaia. 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIK. 
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And  la  th*  *t«d  of  hirpi,  ilcmr'!  luU: 
And  br  ;oiir  wgrli.  ilie  mt  only  notncn : 
They  ue  ill  tatftU,  M«oupl-wliiglcM  sdkpIi, 
Aod  btlMT  K.  bcnuiH  tta*yiuinDI  Hyi 


Wi  luTe  tvo  llTH  about  at. 

WimiB  Di,  and  wllbool  <u  ;— 
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And  brighttr  worlds. p.rt 
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1  11«E>r  on  th.  tbr»faold>  of  the  t-o, 
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1  wrllbo  and  tgonia-but  all  In  ..in: 
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Tba  nariT  poiUla  of  Uio  nalma  of  blUa, 

And  tbtn  I  and  wbat  lale  denlei  In  U)i»— 

From  Kulptond  U 


TrHirehtd.an 
All  bnaa  and 

Ukt  ralnboiri 
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What  Bno  and  ran 
Unfold  Ibr  leagupa 


And  book  J  voodfl  profouDd 
A  nalm  of  loaHnMi  and  iit«l  onchai 

aiopliic  and  1111010(10  tbi  dm  of 
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With  torff  terraoet  and  garden  plots, 
And  rows  of  slender  urns,  and  mossy  pots, 
Laden  with  budding  flowers,  whose  odours  rise, 
And  tempt  the  plundering  bees  and  batterflies; 
Vistas  of  lofty,  bongh-inladng  trees, 
Wittd-toiised  and  murmurous  as  the  sniiy  8ea% 
O'erareb  the  gravelled,  winding  arennes. 
Edged  round  with  erergreens  of  fadeless  bloom, 
Pouring  a  thousand  Intermingling  hues. 
From  Hearen's  o'erflowing  goblet  through  the  leares, 
A  many-tinted  flood  of  rerdurous  gloom; 
And  fountains  gush  aloft,  like  sUtst  sheares. 
Drooping  with  shining  ears,  and  plumes  of  spray, 
And  foamy  tassels  blowing  erery  way, 
Shaking  in  marble  basins  white  and  oold, 
A  drainloss  shower  of  diamond-beaded  grain, 
Which  winnows  off,  in  sun-illumined  rain, 
The  dusty  chaff,  a  cloud  of  misty  gold; 
And  swans,  superbly^necked.  In  stately  pride, 
Brushing  with  trailing  waves  the  lUies  white, 
Sail  slowly  up  and  down  the  plashy  tide, 
Like  peerless  queens  In  beautiful  disdain, 
Sweeping  amid  their  maids  with  trains  of  light; 
And  slim  and  graceful  deer  with  startled  looks, 
Beneath  the  mimlo  forest  where  they  browse, 
Head-down  are  drinking  at  the  lucid  brooks, 
Their  antlers  mirrored  with  the  swaying  boughs; 
An  obelisk  enrailed  upon  a  mound. 
In  a  green  opening  where  the  morning  shines. 
And  woodland  deities  are  ranged  around, 
In  rural  temples  orer  flowery  shrines ; 
And  here  and  there  are  seats  with  lattice  bs«ks 
Smiling  in  shadow,  painted  screens,  and  racks. 
And  summer-houses  wreathed  with  iry  twines. 
And  trimmest  arbours  bent  with  hanging  Tines, 
Whose  qulTering  leares  and  dusters  checker  o'er 
The  eanren  benches  and  the  grassy  floor ; 
My  rirerf  flow  beyond,  with  guardant  ranks 
Of  silTer-llTeried  poplars  on  their  banks; 
Barges  are  firettlng  at  the  castle  piers, 
MoTlng  with  every  ripple  In  the  tide. 
And  bridges  span  the  stream  with  arches  wide. 
Their  stony  'hutments  mossed  and  gray  with  years ; 
An  undulating  range  of  vales,  and  hills 
Tree-girt,  and  spots  of  meadow-land  serene. 
Thick-starred  with  lushest  blooms,  and  silver  rills 
Stealing  along  through  streaks  of  freshest  green; 
Sweet  lanes  and  pastures,  swarded  glades  and  bowers. 
And  columned  palaces  and  distant  towers; 
And  on  the  welkin  mountains  bar  the  view. 
Shooting  their  jagged  peaks  sublimely  up  the  blue  I 

nr. 

I  saunter  up  the  walks. 

The  great  main  avenue ; 

Hy  sandals  wetted  through, 

With  dripping  flowers  and  stalks, 

(Roses,  violets  blue  I) 
Mylxrvidered  mantle  all  bedabbled  with  the  dew; 
I  cUasb  a  flight  of  steps,  in  regal  pride. 
And  stroll  along  an  echoing  colonnade, 
-Sweeping  against  its  pillared  balustrade, 
Adown  «  porch,  and  through  a  portal  wide. 
And  I -an  in  my  castle,  Iiord  of  all; 
My  fUU&ful  groom  is  standing  in  the  hall 
To  doff  my  shining  robe,  and  servitors 
And  erlnging  chamberlains  at  opexi  doors. 
Waving  their  gilded  wands,  obsequious  wait, 
And  bow  ue  on  my  way,  in  royal  pomp  and  state  I 

v. 

My  ehamber  lies  apart, 
The  castle's  very  heart. 
And  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
From  earth,  and  sea,  and  air. 


Are  lavished  with  a  wild  and  waste  profusion  then  I 
The  carpeting  was  woven  in  Turkish  loom% 
From  softest  wool  of  flne  Circassian  sheep^ 
Tufted,  like  springy  moss  in  forests  deep, 
Illuminate  with  all  its  autumn  blooms ; 
The  antique  chairs  are  made  of  cedar  trees. 
Felled  on  the  lofty  peaks  of  Lebanon, 
Yeined  with  the  rings  of  vanished  oentories. 
And  crisped  with  winter's  ftDst  and  summer's  son; 
And  ivory-topped,  mosaic,  rosewood  stands. 
And  downy  couches,  stuffed  with  cygoeVB  fleece, 
With  silken  coverlets,  and  velvet  bands 
Loll  round.  Inviting  dreaminess  and  ease;      * 
The  gorgeous  window-curtains,  damask  red. 
Suspended,  rilver>ringed,  f^tMn  bars  of  gold 
Droop  heavily  in  many  a  fluted  fold. 
And  rounding  outward,  intercept  and  shed 
The  prisoned  daylight  o'er  the  slumberous  room. 
In  streams  of  rosy  dimness,  purple  gloom ; 
The  mantel-piece  is  heaped  with  enxions  shells 
From  loneliest  islands,  where  the  ocean  swells. 
Shaking  his  whited  mane  lil(e  Death's  pale  steed ; 
Shells  twisted,  jointed,  hom6d,  wreathed  and  curled. 
And  some  like  mimic,  misty  moons  impearled 
In  vaporous  rainbows,  many  a  coral  weed. 
Unvalued  jewels,  costly  precious  stones, 
And  diamonds  in  the  rough,  Uke  flakes  of  Ught, 
Around  a  dock  of  alabaster  whlte^ 
Hailing  the  happy  hours  with  sUver  tones; 
Gases  of  rare  medallions,  coins  antique. 
Effaced  with  age,  obliterate  with  rust, 
Found  in  the  wrecks  of  cities,  Bnman,  Qreek, 
Af»4  realms  whose  memories  perished  with  theiz dust ; 
Etruscan  urns,  transparent,  softly  bright. 
With  bas-relievo  figures  on  their  sides. 
And  streaky  marble  vases,  dug  from  night 
In  Pompeii,  beneath  its  lava  tides; 
Clusters  of  sheeny  weapons,  sdmetars 
Whose  steel  is  of  the  true  Damascus  brand. 
Short  swords  with  basket  hilts  to  guatd  the  hand. 
Helmets,  and  casques,  and  rusty  visor-bars, 
Tbledo  blades,  and  creases  from  Malay, 
Lanoos,  and  peakM  pennons  torn  in  f^y. 
And  jousting  spears,  and  battl»axes  keen 
With  crescent  edges,  shields  with  studded  thorns. 
Tew  bows  and  shafts,  and  curved  hunting  homa. 
With  tasseled  baldricks  of  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And  on  the  walls  with  lofted  curtains,  seel 
The  portraits  of  my  noble  ancestry, 
Thln-featnred  statdy  dames  with  powdered  locks, 
And  courtly  shepherdesses  tending  flocks^ 
Stiff  lords  in  wigs  and  ruflles  white  as  snow, 
Haught  peers,  and  princes  centuries  ago, 
And  brave  Sir  Hugh,  the  founder  of  the  lino. 

With  all  the  knightly  stars  be  won  in  P»le«tfaia. 

VL 

My  gallery  sleeps  alool^ 
A  drean^  little  nom. 
Dim-lighted  through  the  roof; 
And  bathed  in  pleasant  gloom, 
Enshrining  pictures  (4d, 
And  groups  of  statues  cold. 
Of  wealth  immense,  untold, 
The  gems  of  art,  when  art  was  in  her  age  of  gold. 


THE    PICTURES. 

1. 

Hklkv  and  Pakis  on  their  bridal  night, 
Feasting,  in  all  thdr  loveliness  and  bloom, 
Under  the  swinging  cressets'  starry  light, 
With  Priam  and  his  Uttj  sons  around, 
Filling  their  shining  cups  with  eager  hands, 
Drinking  a  health,  while  pale  Cassandra  standi^ 
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WDd  eyed,  her  rairen  ttegii  all  nnboand. 
Her  eottl  o'enbafdowed  by  »  ooming  doom  1 


AmttOKACHB  with  all  her  tearful  charma, 
Cloee>folded  on  the  mighty  Hector's  breast, 
And  the  babe  fhrinking  in  ita  nurse's  arms, 
AJtHghtened  by  the  nodding  of  his  crest 

8. 

The  towers  of  Iuon  girt  by  warring  hosta, 
Bword  crossing  sword,  and  shield  opposed  to  shield, 
And  steeds  and  chariots  plunging  o'er  the  Held, 
And  tenta,  and  masted  ships  along  the  coast. 


The  gimt  Otolops  sitting  in  his  eare, 
Helped  by  the  sage  Ulysses,  deep  and  wise, 
Spilling  the  wine  in  rirert  down  his  beardi 
Shaggy  and  grim,  his  shoolder  OTep>leered 
By  swart  SUenus,  sly  and  canning  knaTe, 
filching  a  pvlfy  skin  with  twinkling  eyea. 

6. 

AvAcnuoii  eooehant  in  the  myrtle  shadea, 
BIbMng  his  Teton  draughts  with  rieh  delight, 
Pledging  the  dandng  girls  and  Cyprian  maids, 
Pinching  their  little  ears  and  shoalders  white. 


An  Orient  Soiraiai  on  the  slaggish  Nile, 
A  bronsM  sphynx  and  temple  on  the  shore, 
And  K>b6d  priests  that  toM  their  censers,  while 
Abased  in  dost  the  populace  adore, 
A  beakdd  galley  fretting  at  its  enrb. 
With  reedy  oars  and  masts  and  silken  sails, 
And  Cleopatra  walks  the  deck  superb, 
8]ow*fbllowed  by  her  court  in  spangled  Tells. 

7. 
The  Virgin  Mothib  and  the  Holy  Child, 
Holding  a  globe  and  sceptre,  sweet  and  mild; 
The  magi  bring  their  gifts  with  reverent  looks, 
And  the  rvpt  shepherds  lean  upon  their  crooks  I 

8. 

A  Snmmer  Fits,  a  party  on  a  lawn, 
BraTe  gallants,  with  their  plumed  caps  in  hand, 
Ladies  with  sweeping  trails,  and,  far  withdrawn. 
The  rustic  people  dancing  in  a  band. 

9. 

A  bleak  Difiub,  a  pass  in  mountains  deep, 
Whose  whitened  summits  in  the  morning  glow; 
And  dark  banditti  winding  down  the  steep 
Of  sheWy  rooks,  pointing  their  guns  below. 

10. 

A  Haktkbt  scene,  a  rineyard  on  the  Rhine, 
Arbours  and  wreathed  pales,  and  laughing  swains. 
Pouring  their  crowded  baskets  in  the  wains, 
And  trodden  presses,  Tats,  and  gushing  wine. 

U. 

A  flemish  Tatxbh,  boors  and  burghers  hale. 
Drawn  round  a  table  o'er  a  board  of  chess, 
Smoking  their  heaTy  pipes  and  drinking  ale. 
Blowing  from  tankard  brims  tfa*  frothiness. 

12. 

A  picture  of  Catbat,  a  justice  scene, 
Pagodas,  statues,  and  a  group  around, 
And  in  his  sedan  chair  the  Mandarin 
Reading  th^  scroll  of  laws  to  prisoners  bound, 
Bambooed  with  rods,  and  writhing  on  the  ground. 

And  many  more  that  fancy  lUls  to  draw, 
***fHiffC  glntoua,  beMitifti]»  and  flne^ 


And  statues  of  the  Grecian  gods  dlTine, 
In  all  their  Tarious  moods  of  Iotc  and  awe ; 
The  Phidian  Jotc,  with  calm  creatlTe  fiiee. 
Like  HeaTon  brooding  o'er  the  deeps  of  space; 
Imperial  Juno,  Mercury  wingdd-heeled, 
lAt  with  a  message,  Mars  with  heaTy  shield, 
Apollo  with  the  discus  bent  to  throw; 
The  piping  Pan,  and  Dian  with  her  bow, 
And  Cytherea  just  risen  firom  the  swell 
Of  crudded  foam,  half-stooping  on  her  knee, 
Wringing  her  dripping  tresses  in  the  sea, 
Whose  tam^d  billows  climb  the  currM  shell, 
E^fsing  with  pallid  lips  her  nakedness  of  snow  I 


Tn. 


Uj  study  walls  are  niched, 

And  full  of  busts  sublime. 

And  cabinets  enriched 

With  books  fitun  cTery  clime^ 
A  harrestlng  of  lore  from  out  the  fields  of  Time ; 
I  throw  the  portals  wide  uid  stand  before 
A  pyramid,  where  mighty  souls  are  shrined, 
Embalmed  for  ages  in  their  robes  of  mind, 
Thought-Boeptered  kings  of  earth  for  cTcr  more ; 
Here  slumbers  Homer,  with  his  world-wide  story, 
Simple  in  tongue  and  heart,  a  poef  s  glory ; 
Euripides  and  .Achylus  seTere^ 
Statues  of  Tragedy  around  her  bier; 
And  eager  Pindar  with  his  fiery  soul, 
Hailing  the  chariots  dashing  to  the  goal; 
Theocritus  with  dioicest  pastorals, 
Mellifluous  Virgil  with  his  polished  llne^ 
And  grimmest  I>ante,  scowling  Florentine^ 
And  Tasso  sighing  o'er  the  Holy  Walls; 
And  here  are  hieroglyphics— crumbling  rolls 
Of  papyrus,  discoloured  TcUum  scrolls, 
Scribe-written  tomes,  and  saintly  manuscripts, 
from  oonTent  libraries  and  cloister  crypts. 
And  monkish  missals  with  emblaioned  stains. 
Like  sunset  clouds,  enclasped  with  argent  chains. 
The  bards  of  Albion :  Chaucer,  blithe  and  gay, 
fresh  as  the  dewiest  morning  in  the  Mayj 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare— nature's  paragon, 
Her  first,  her  last— she  neTer  had  but  one— 
The  monarch  of  the  realm  of  poesy, 
With  coffers  OTerbeaped  with  richest  rime, 
Ezhaustloss,  Croesus  of  the  world  and  Time, 
The  heir  of  ages  and  Eternity ; 
Majestic,  sombre  Milton,  stem  and  strong,' 
The  Tastest  column  In  the  halls  of  song ; 
The  twins,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  happy  men. 
And  laboured  classic  Jonson,  rare  old  Ben; 
Bryden,  and  finished  Pope,  and  solemn  Toung, 
And  timid  Cowper  with  his  nameless  woes ; 
Impetuous  Byron,  with  his  passions  stung 
To  madness,  warring  with  his  petty  foes ; 
Wordsworth,  and  T)oleridge,  Shelley,  martyred  saint, 
Exuberant  Hunt,  and  careless,  boyish  Keats, 
A  prodigal  almoner  of  luscious  sweets, 
And  Tennyson,  delicious,  fine,  and  quaint. 
The  Priest  of  Luxury  In  her  liuie  apart. 
Like  a  soft  thought  in  Cytherea's  heart ; 
The  bards  of  Atalantis — scanty  band — 
OraTC-thinking  Bryant,  still,  and  deep^  and  grand, 
The  Nestor  of  our  poets,  gray  and  old, 
Horatian  Holmes,  and  Whittter  free  and  bold. 
And  lol  my  friends,  the  gifted,  gentle  Three, 
The  Doric  Read,  and  tragic  Boker  sweet. 
And  Bayard  Taylor,  f^sh  firom  Italic, 
Dear  heart  I  the  golden  dust  of  traTel  on  his  foetl 

▼ID. 

Away  with  books,  away— 
I  cannot  read  today; 
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I  tM  through  open  blindi 

The  HeftTen*8  olooded  tatit% 

I  annff  the  lainmer  wlnd% 

And  imeU  the  riolet  foents, 
Aiiii  ii^lt  upon  my  ooach  In  honied  indolenee ; 
Brimming  with  Helicon  I  dash  the  oup ; 
Why  thoold  I  spend  my  yean  in  hoarding  np 
The  learning  of  the  past?  let  duit  return 
To  duat,  my  heart  shall  never  be  its  urn; 
Why  should  I  sip  my  wine  from  little  flasks, 
Oobwebbed  and  dusted  o*er,  when  nature  yields 
And  earth  is  fbll  of  purpled  rlntage  fields? 
Why  strain  at  Beau^  dimmed  with  mortal  masks, 
When  I  at  will  may  have  them  all  withdrawn, 
And  freely  gase  on  her  transfigured  fiMM? 
Why  limp  in  fetters  in  a  weary  race, 
When  I  may  fly  unbound  like  Mercury's  fiiwn? 
Why  be  contented  with  the  sweets  of  old. 
Albeit  embalmed  in  nectar,  when  the  trees, 
The  Eden  bowers,  the  rich  Hesperides, 
Droop  all  around  with  liring  fruits  of  gold  ? 
]fan*s  heart  has  many  passions  deep  and  strong, 
A  thousand  feathers  in  his  spirits'  wings^ 
The  lote  of  woman,  ldlene«,  and  song, 
fiortune,  and  feme,  and  all  life's  little  things. 
It  Is  enough  ftir  us  to  lire  and  breathe, 
And  feel  our  hearts  at  ease,  and  think  no  more; 
The  flowers  that  Nature  binds,  her  simplest  wreath. 
Is  worth  the  proudest  crown  that  Wisdom  erer  wore. 


iz. 

Oh  I  what  a  life  is  mine, 

A  life  of  glee  and  mirth. 

The  sensuous  life  of  earth, 

For  cTer  frvsh  and  fine, 
A  hearenly  worldliness,  mortality  dirine  I 
When  Orient  skies,  the  sea  and  misty  plain, 
Illumined  slowly,  doff  their  nightly  shrouds, 
And  heaTen's  bright  archer,  mom,  begins  to  rain 
His  golden  arrows  through  the  banded  clouds, 
I  rise  and  tramp  away  the  Jocund  hours. 
Knee-deep  in  dewy  grass  and  beds  of  flowers ; 
I  race  my  eager  greyhound  on  the  hills, 
And  climb  with  bounding  feet  the  craggy  steeply 
Peak-lifted,  gasing  o*er  the  doTcn  deeps. 
Where  mighty  riTers  shrink  to  threaded  rills ; 
Tbe  ramparts  of  the  mountains  loom  around, 
.    Uke  splintery  fragments  of  a  ruined  world. 
The  dlff-bound,  dashing  cataracts,  downward  hurled 
In  thunderous  Tolumes  shake  the  chasms  prolbund ; 
The  imperial  eagle,  with  a  dauntless  eye 
Wheels  round  the  sun,  the  monarch  of  the  sky; 
I  pluck  his  eyrie  in  the  blasted  woods 
Of  ragged  pines,  and  when  the  rulture  screams, 
I  track  his  flight  along  the  solitudes. 
Like  some  dark  spirit  in  the  iiprld  of  dreams; 
Sometimos  I  rore  beside  the  lonely  shore. 
Margined  and  flanked  with  slanting,  shelry  ledges, 
BasUoned  by  grayest  rocks  with  dripping  edges, 
And  oarerns  echoing  Oceania  sullen  roar. 
Threading  the  bladdery  weeds  and  paren  shells. 
Beyond  the  line  of  foam,  the  Jewelled  chain. 
The  largesse  of  the  eyer-giring  main, 
Tossed  at  the  feet  of  Earth  with  surgy  swells ; 
I  plunge  and  grope  the  sand  for  lustrous  pearls, 
To  dock  my  ladye's  sone  and  shining  curls. 
And  when  my  hands  are  fbll,  I  rise  again, 
And  strow  them  on  the  beach,  and  swim  away, 
Breasting  the  billowyness  of  snowy  spray ; 
When  noon  in  fiery  armour,  travel-^pent, 
Glows  through  the  curtains  of  his  cloudy  tent, 
I  loose  my  little  shallop  from  its  pier, 
And  down  the  winding  river  slowly  fioat. 
Steering  in  cores  where  trees  are  mirrored  clear. 
And  birds  are  warbling  with  melodioua  throat; 


I  listen  to  the  humming  of  the  bees. 
The  water's  flow,  the  wind,  the  wavy  ttaes^ 
And  then  I  take  my  lyre  and  touch  the  tsbat&M, 
And  set  the  summer's  melody  to  words, 
Chanting  a  quiet  song,  a  fioiid  lay, 
As  rich  uid  gorgeous  as  the  pomp  of  Day  1 
Sometimes  I  lounge  in  arbours,  hung  witti  Tines, 
Pressing  the  bunchy  grapes  In  rosiest  wines, 
The  which  I  sip  and  sip  with  pleasure  mute, 
O'er  mouthful  bites  of  golden-rinded  fruit ; 
When  erening  comes,  I  lie  in  dreamy  rest. 
Where  lifted  casements  front  the  glowing  west, 
Watching  the  clouds  like  banners  wide  nnftirled. 
Hung  o'er  the  flaming  threshold  of  the  world ; 
Its  mission  o'er,  the  holy  day  recedes. 
Borne  heaTenward  In  its  car  with  fiery  steeds^ 
Learing  behind  a  lingering  flush  of  light, 
Shedding  its  manUe  at  the  feet  of  Nl|^t ; 
The  flocks  are  penned,  the  earth  is  growing  dim, 
The  moon  comes  rounding  up  the  welkin's  rim, 
O'ermisted,  rubious,  an  argent  shell. 
Washed  firom  the  caves  of  dariiness  on  a  swell ; 
And  one  by  one,  like  pearls  through  asure  brine. 
In  drIfUd  beds,  the  stars  begin  to  shine; 
And  lol  through  clouds  that  part  belbre  the  chase 
Of  silent  winds,  a  belt  of  mUky  white. 
The  galaxy,  a  crested  surge  of  light, 
A  reef  of  worlds  along  the  sea  of  space ; 
My  sweet  musicians  play,  in  distant  rale*, 
A  strain  that  wakes  the  chiding  nightlngalei, 
Who  strive  to  drown  the  envious  instruments; 
My  spirit  feints  in  n4>turous  ravishmenti^ 
Lost  in  a  flood  of  bliss,  voluptuous,  deep, 
Jf^-iiUoted  into  the  heavenly  ports  of  sleep. 


My  heart  is  like  a  vine, 

Full-fed  with  passlon-springi, 

And  all  its  budding  rings, 

And  tendrils  Interwine 

Around  my  ladye  dear, 
And  bear  their  lavlshness  of  vintage  all  the  year; 
I  bow,  obeisant  to  her  charmM  sway. 
The  sovereignty  that  won  my  soul  of  yore ; 
I  linger  in  her  presence  night  and  day. 
And  feel  a  heaven  around  her  evermore ; 
I  kneel  beside  her  couch  in  chambers  loiie^ 
And  soft  unbraid  and  lay  her  locks  apart, 
And  take  her  tapering  fingers  in  my  own. 
And  press  them  to  my  lips  with  leaps  of  heart; 
I  live  for  love,  for  love  alone,  and  who 
Dare  chids  me  for  it,  who  dare  call  it  fi>lly  f 
It  Is  a  holy  thing,  if  anght  is  hxAj, 
And  true,  if  spotless  Truth  herself  is  true ; 
Earth  deaves  to  earth,  and  sensuous  life  is  dear. 
Mortals  should  love  mortality  while  here, 
And  seise  the  glowing  moments  as  they  fly; 
Full  eyes  should  answer  eyes,  warm  lips  should  meet^ 
And  hearts  enlocked  to  kindred  hearts  should  beat, 
And  all  be  happy  in  their  Iovm  until  they  die. 


Zi. 

I  move  with  silent  feet^ 

Along  the  chamber  sweet. 

The  cage  that  holds  my  dove, 

The  palaoe  of  my  love, 

O'erhung  with  curtains  white, 

That  shed  a  chastened  light, 
Like  that  which  fllled  the  sky  on  Dian's  wedding  night 
The  windows  all  are  shadowed  o'er  with  vlnes^ 
Wreathing  their  lattices,  and  eglantines 
Full-blown  and  scanty-leaved,  and  basil  pots, 
And  mlgnonottes,  and  dear  IbzgetoeHMts; 


)  «  •  •  • 
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ilBd  glol^  yam  line  tliA  sUIb  without^ 
And  UtUe  golden  flahes  f  wim  aboat, 
Laahlng  the  mimlo  tea  in  bubbly  whlrli, 
looking  like  Ingots  on  a  bed  of  pearls ; 
Oanarlee  chirm  and  flnchee  draw  their  oars, 
And  peek  the  seeds  between  the  shining  bars, 
And  humming-birds,  and  yellow-girdled  bees^ 
Hoat  round  with  summer  scents  and  melodies; 
And  orerhead  a  glittering  chandelier, 
Swaying  on  slender  chains  of  silrer  br^ht, 
Hangs  like  a  bunch  Of  dripping  chrysoUts, 
In  iome  old  wood  in  moony  radiance  clear; 
A  frame  of  broidery  worked  with  flossy  thread, 
^e  needle  in  a  rcMe-bud  opening  red,) 
Lies  on  a  stand  beside  a  knot  of  fiowersb 
Its  counterfeit,  begemmed  with  dewy  showers; 
A  fitn  of  peacock  feathers,  drooping  soft, 
With  all  their  splendid  hues,  and  gorgeous  dyes, 
Sprinkled  with  spots  and  rary-ooloured  eyes, 
Glows  like  a  rainbow,  Pleiad-lit,  aloft 
After  a  Tcmal  storm,  in  twilight  skies; 
A  little  soilless  gloTe,  in  crumples  new, 
Amid  a  heap  of  Jewels  careless  tost, 
Lies  like  a  lily  in  the  summer's  dew, 
Or  like  a  snow-flake'  in  the  winter's  frost ; 
An  open-lidded  casket,  and  a  sone, 
Hy  ladye's  girdle,  and  a  shining  glass 
Upturned  to  mark  the  moments  as  they  passi 
Pouring  Its  sands  adown  a  crumbling  case ; 
A  silTer-chorded  lyre,  and  slender  lute. 
And  golden  salvers  fhll  of  luscious  fkuit, 
Vrom  sunny  gardens,  In  the  heavenly  South, 
Plums,  peabhes,  apricots,  and  nectarines, 
Pomegranates,  defied  like  an  Houri's  mouth. 
And  leafy-rounded  dusters  fi«sh  fh>m  rlnes 
Mistsd  with  ripeness,  sweet  Arahiaa  dates, 


And  all  Imaginable  dainty  eatss. 
And  delicacies,  drlnking-cnps  of  gold, 
Beakers  with  Jewelled  lips,  and  long^necked  tfasks 
In  wicker  mail,  uid  bottlM  broached  firom  easks 
In  eellars  delrM  deep  and  1^  cold, 
Select,  superlative^  and  centuries  old. 
Empurpled,  crimson  In  the  light  of  day, 
Its  pearls  dissolving  in  the  rubious  spray, 
Like  soft  aflTections,  ecstades  divine, 
In  spirits  burned  and  flushed  with  Love's  voluptnoos 
wine. 

zn. 

My  dear  and  gentle  wilii. 
The  angel  of  my  life, 
Oppressed  with  sweetest  things, 
Has  folded  up  her  wings  I 
She  lies  with  drooping  head 
In  beautiAxl  repose 
Upon  her  bridal  bed, 
Like  virgin  spring  bedrowsed  In  winter's  driven  snows  I 
e  •  •  •  • 

Away  I  my  ladje  wakes  in  deep  surprise^ 
And  starting  up,  half  rises  in  her  nest ; 
I  press  her,  heart  to  heart,  with  fluttering  breast. 
And  sink  in  ecstades  and  swoons  of  Paradise  I 


Alasl  my  dream  is  flown, 
And  I  am  all  alone, 
Alone  in  tears  and  grie( 
A  sere  and  withered  leaf, 
.  For  autamn  winds  to  blow, 
Wher^er  they  will,  around  this  wUdemess  below- 

Miserere  mei— 

Alone  in  utter  wot 
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Tm  sunset  beamed  above  the  tropic  isle^ 
And  bathed  with  beauty  air  and  earth  and  sky ; 
No  fUntest  breeae  the  rich  banana  stirred, 
And  even  the  bamboo's  light  and  graoefbl  plumes. 
And  the  palm's  lofty  <70wn,  were  motionless ; 
When,  Arom  the  guava  grove,  a  stately  pair 
Game  forth,  the  beautiful  and  proud  young  queen 
Anacaona,  and  her  royal  child. 
The  Idols  of  their  tribe,  they  fearless  roamed, 
For,  breathed  upon  by  them,  a  simple  reed's 
Slight  melody  had  summoned  to  their  side, 
In  danger's  hour,  a  hundred  champions. 

They  left  the  sports,  they  left  the  fl*stal  rites, 
Turned  ft^m  thdr  noble  Andalwsian  guests,  • 
To  seek  the  casa  of  the  holy  man 
Las  Cases,  whom  disease  had  stricken  low ; 
And  dewy  flowers  they  brought,  and  tearihl  words 
Of  pity  and  of  love,  that  fell  like  Uoom 
And  baba  and  dew  upon  the  sufferer's  heart 

The  good  Las  Oasas  was  the  Indian's  fHend ; 
Of  noble  blood,  and  nobler  soul,  he  left 
His  Mr  Oastlle,  and  sought  the  western  land 
Where  late  Columbus  found  the  golden  shors^ 
And  gave  the  older  world  its  blooming  bride. 

Fall  oft  tiie  traU  of  the  dark  Indian  Uj 
Tbwaid  good  Las  Casa^  home,  for  counsel  wise, 
Or  Mendly  aid  and  eare^  and  ne'er  In  vain. 


Twilight  was  deepening  ere  the  royal  pair 
Retraced  the  homeward  trail,  and  on  the  air, 
Long  ere  they  reached  their  palace  gates,  they  hsaid 
The  bravas  of  the  gay  Castillan,  blent 
With  the  poor  unsuspecting  Indian's  shout 
Of  artless  pleasure.    In  her  generous  soul 
Anacaona  harboured  no  distrust, 
And,  wearied,  yet  in  tranquil  faith,  she  left 
The  sul\}eets  to  their  revel,  while  she  lought 
The  hammock  with  Monana.    Slumber  sweet 
Lulled  with  its  angel  wing  their  innocent  hearts. 

How  dread  the  waklngi    Roused  by  a  sudden  glass. 
By  dash  of  arms,  and  cries  of  pain,  and  rage. 
They  spring  in  horror  from  their  couch :— too  late  I 
The  casa  is  in  flamMl  the  treacherous  foe 
Surround  their  home^  and  the  young  Nonana  gives 
To  the  devouring  fires  her  beauteous  life, 
In  dread  of  a  worse  doom.    And  the  Island  queen    . 
Alone  esci^MS,  alasl  to  what  a  fote I— 
To  perish  on  the  cross! 

And  stfl],  above 
That  tropic  paradise,  the  sunny  skies 
Smile  tranquilly,  and  still  the  bay-tree  blooms. 
And  the  ridi  blossoms  of  the  burning  dime 
pnis  the  glad  air  with  fhigranee,— yet  throfogh  aU 
The  glory,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  calm. 
The  cry  of  the  betrayed  goes  up  to  Etoaven, 
Albeit,  unheard  of  men  I 
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OHAPTSB  Z. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May.  A  month 
had  elapsed  since  the  eyents  detailed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  recollection  of  the 
outrage  committed  early  in  April,  at  Heywood's 
farm,  was  fast  dying  away,  and  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
fate  of  its  master,  all  apprehension  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  atrocities,  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased.  A  better  understanding  between 
the  commanding  officer  and  his  subordinates 
had  arisen.  Corporal  Kixon  was  now  Sergeant 
Nixon.  Collins  had  succeeded  to  him.  Le  Koir 
and  the  boy,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  had  been 
buried  in  one  graye.  Ephraim  Giles  had  be- 
oome  a  sort  of  factotum  of  Yon  Vottenberg, 
whose  loTC  of  whiskey  punch  was,  if  possible, 
on  the  increase.  Winnebeg,  the  bearer  of  con- 
fidential despatches  to  Colonel  Miller,  at  De- 
troit, announcing  the  hostile  disposition  of 
certain  Winnebagoes,  ha4  not  returned.  Har- 
mony, in  a  word,  had  been  restored  in  the  Fort, 
when  one  eyening,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  his  friend,  Renayne  thus  explained 
the  facts  of  his  absence,  on  the  memorable 
night  of  the  massacre. 

<<  Tou  Tunkee  I  stop  Ingin  when  him  go  wig- 
wam!*' commenced  Benayne,  rising  and  imi- 
tating the  action  of  one  unsteady  from  intoxi- 
eation.     "  Spose  him  tell*  em  Gubbemer  ?" 

"Oh  you  horrid  wretch  I  I  see  it  all  now. 
How  could  I  haye  been  so  imposed  upon?  Tou 
then  were  the  drunken  Indian  I  let  out  that 
night  Upon  my  word,  Master  Renayne,  I  will 
neyer  forgiye  you  for  that  trick.** 

*<Tes  you  will,  old  fellow.  It  was  the  only 
way  to  saye  you  from  the  scrape,  but  I  confess 
I  haye  often  laughed  in  my  sleeye  since,  when 
I  reflected  how  completely  I  had  deceiyed 
you.** 

<<  Hang  me  if  you  did  not  play  your  part  to 
admiration ;  but  the  best  of  the  jest  is,  that  on 
reporting  the  circumstance  to  the  commanding 
officer,  on  the  following  morning,  he  said  I  had 
aeted  perfectly  right :  so,  had  you  known  this, 


when  you  had  that  scene  on  the  parade,  yom 
might  haye  pleaded  his  sanction.  Howerer, 
all  that  is  oyer.    Let  us  hear  your  story." 

<<The  tale  is  soon  told,*'  began  Renayne. 
*<  On  that  eyening,  when  you  and  Van  Votten- 
berg were  so  busy — ^the  one  in  concocting  his 
whiskey  punch,  the  other  in  cutting  up  the  Vir- 
ginia, I  was  racking  my  brains  for  a  means 
to  accomplish  my  desire  to  reach  the  farm, 
where  I  had  a  strong  presentiment,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  without  bringing  any  tid- 
ings of  them,  the  fishing  party  were  with  Mr. 
Heywood,  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  I  at  length 
decided  on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only 
ayailable  plan.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  you 
leaye  after  taking  your  second  glass,  for  I 
knew  that  I  should  haye  little  difficulty  in  sew- 
ing up  the  Doctor,  whose  tumbler  I  repeatedly 
filled,  and  made  him  drink  olf,  after  sundry 
toasts,  while  he  did  not  perceiye— or  was  by 
no  means  sorry  if  he  did — ^that  I  merely  sipped 
from  my  own.  When  I  thought  he  had  swal- 
lowed enough  to  preyent  him  from  interfering 
with  my  project,  I  bade  him  good  night,  and 
left  him,  knowing  well  that  in  ten  minutes  he 
would  be  too  drunk  to  moye.  Instead,  how- 
eyer,  of  going  to  bed,  I  hastened  at  once  to 
preliminaries,  haying  first  got  rid  of  my  ser- 
yant,  whom  I  did  not  wish  to  implicate  by  mak- 
ing him  acquainted  with  my  intended  absence. 
But,  tell  me,  did  you  examine  my  room  the 
next  day  ?*' 

"  I  did.** 

*'  And  found  nothing  missing  T" 

"  Nothing.  I  searched  eyerywhere,  and  found 
only  yourself  wanting — ^the  bed  unmmpled, 
and  eyery thing  in  perfect  bachelor  order.*' 

*'And  that  leather  dress,  in  which  I  once 
paid  a  yisit  to  the  camp  of  Winnebeg,  from 
whose  squaw,  indeed,  I  had  bought  it,  and 
which  always  hangs  against  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed  7*' 

«<AhI  now  I  recoUeot,  that  was  certainly 
not  there,  although  I  did  not  notice  its  absence 
then.    So,  so,  that  was  the  dress  in  which  you 
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went  out,  and  I  saeh  ft  goose  fts  not  to  remark 
it!" 

**  Becaiue,  yon  know  I  had  had  the  preoau- 
tton  to  throw  a  blanket  OTor  it,  in  the  most  ap- 
proTod  Pottawatomie  style,  while  my  features 
were  ooTored  with  gamboge  and  Indian  ink." 

*  *  We'll  say  no  more  about  that — ^I  am  ashamed 
to  hare  been  so  taken  in  by  a  Johnny  Raw. 
We  will  now  suppose  you  kicked  out  of  the 
Fort  Did  I  not  kiok  you  out,"  he  added  hu- 
morously, **  and  say,  *  Begone,  you  drunken  dog 
— let  me  noTor  see  your  face  here  again  V  " 

**  On  the  contrary,"  returned  the  Ensign,  in 
the  same  mocking  roioe,  "you  were  but  too 
l^ad  to  be  oiTil»  when  I  threatened  you  with 
*  the  Qubbemer.' 

'*Once  out  of  the  Fort,"  he  grarely  oon- 
tinued,  '*  my  course  was  plain.  I  immediately 
hastened  to  the  tent  of  Winnebeg,  whom  I  found 
seated  with  his  toes  almost  in  the  embers  of  an 
expiring  fire,  and  smoking*  his  last  pipe,  pre- 
fious  to  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  blanket  for 
the  night.  Tou  may  imagine  his  surprise, 
when,  after  some  little  difficulty,  he  recognised 
me  in  that  garb,  and  at  that  hour,  particularly 
after  the  eyents  of  the  day,  with  which  he  had 
been  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Fraier,  before 
the  latter  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  the 
Fort,  one  of  its  officers.  Still,  true  to  the  dig- 
nified reeerre  of  his  race,  he  concealed,  as  much 
as  possible,  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
made  me  sit  by  his  side,  near  which  I  haye 
omitted  to  state,  was  an  extremely  handsome 
young  Indian,  whom  he  presented  to  me  as  his 
son,  and  thus  bade  me  tell  him  the  object  of 
my  visit. 

'<  Of  course  I  knew  enough  of  Indian  etiquette 
to  be  satisfied  that  I  should  gain  more  by  not 
attempting  to  hurry  matters,  and  I  accordingly 
suppressed  my  own  impatience,  while  taking  a 
doxen  whiffs  from  the  pipe  he  courteously  of. 
fered  to  me.  Winnebeg  then  received  it  back, 
while  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the 
fire,  as  he  puffed  away  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found attention,  that  encouraged  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

*<  When  he  had  heard  all  I  had  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  fears  I  entertained  for  the  absent 
party — for  I  did  not  confine  my  profession  of 
interest  to  one— my  own  application  to  the 
commandant— and  my  strong  reliance  on  him, 
to  send  a  party  of  his  young  men  with  me  to 
the  farm,  his  eye  suddenly  kindled — his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  uLore  animated  expression, 
and  removing  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  puffing 
forth  a  more  than  usual  volume  of  smoke,  he 
cordially  shook  my  hand — saying  something  in 
Indian  to  his  son,  who  immediately  sprang  up 
with  a  light  bound,  and  disappeared  from  the 
tent. 

*'  After  a  lapse  of  time,  which  seemed  to  me 


an  age,  he  reappeared  with  a  doien  young 
warriors,  all  armed  and  decked  out  in  their 
war-paint.  They  remained  grouped  round  the 
entrance  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Wau-nan-gee 
changed  his  own  dress,  and  Winnebeg  provided 
me  with  a  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-kmfe. 
Thus  accoutred,  I  took  the  lead  with  the  former, 
and  after  cautiously  creeping  through  the  en- 
campment, passed  along  the  skirt  of  the  wood 
that  almost  overhung  the  river.  We  moved  off 
at  a  quick  walk,  but  soon  our  pace  increased 
to  a  half  run,  so  anxious  were  we  all  to  get  to 
the  farm. 

*<  We  had  not  prooeeded  more  than  half  way, 
when  we  saw  a  small  boat,  which  I  immediately 
distinguished  as  that  belonging  to  the  fishing 
party,  slowly  descending  the  river.  The  In- 
dians, simultaneously,  and  as  if  by  one  com- 
mon instinct,  dropped  flat  on  the  ground,  as  I 
supposed  to  remain  unseen,  until  the  boat 
^ould  come  opposite  to  them,  while  I,  uncer- 
tain by  whom  it  was  occupied,  and  anxious  to 
ascertain,  after  whispering  a  few  words  to 
Wau-nan-gee,  moved  cautiously  in  advance, 
along  the  shore.  When  I  had  crept  up  about 
fifty  yards,  I  could  distinctly  see  that  it  was 
one  of  our  men,  and  I  immediately  hailed,  to 
know  who  he  was,  and  where  the  rest  of  his 
party  were. 

**  Scarcely  had  he  answered,  *  Collins,'  and 
commenced  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  his  being  there  and  alone,  when  the 
forms  of  two  Indians,  whom  I  fancied  I  had 
before  detected  creeping  along  the  shore,  regu- 
lating their  stealthy  progress  by  that  of  the 
boat,  started  into  full  height,  and  suddenly 
bounded  towards  me— one  a  little  in  advance 
of  his  comrade.  The  moment  was  critical. 
They  were  not  twenty  yards  from  me,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  at  the  presence  of  mind  I 
preserved.  It  occurred  to  me  in  an  instant, 
that  they  would  not  commit  the  imprudence  of 
using  fire-arms  so  near  the  Fort,  and  that  steel 
only  would  be  resorted  to  by  them.  This  sug- 
gested my  own  course.  Throwing  my  rifle 
upon  the  beach,  in  order  that  Collins,  who  was 
now  pulling  for  the  shore,  might  seize  and  use 
it,  as  occasion  should  require,  I  grasped  the 
soalping-knife  in  my  left  hand,  and  with  my 
tomahawk  in  my  right,  did  not  wait  for  the 
attack,  but  rushed  upon  the  foremost  Indian, 
for  I  knew  that  my  only  chance  lay  in  the  kill- 
ing or  disabling  of  one,  before  the  other  could 
come  up.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  both  to 
apprise  Wau-nan-gee,  of  my  position,  and  to 
daunt  my  adversaries,  I  uttered  one  of  those 
tremendous  yells  you  know  I  so  well  can  imi- 
tate, and  receiving  the  blow  of  his  tomahawk 
upon  my  own,  thrown  up  in  true  dragoon  style, 
at  the  same  moment  plunged  my  knife  into  his 
body  with  such  force,  that  on  examining  it 
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afterwards,  I  found  that  at  least  half  an  inch 
of  the  tapering  handle  had  followed  the  blade. 
The  savage  fell  dead  without  even  a  groan,  a 
sight,  which  instead  of  checking  his  companion, 
rather  urged  him  to  revenge  his  fall.  He  had 
now  come  up  with  me,  brandishing  his  toma- 
hawk, when  T  put  myself  on  my  guard  to  re- 
ceive his  blow,  intending  to  use  my  knife  as  I 
had  before,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  I  ex- 
pected the  descent  of  his  weapon,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  from  behind,  raised  from  his  feet, 
and  thrown  upon  the  ground.  This  was  the 
act  of  Collins,  who  had  gained  the  shore  just 
after  the  first  Indian  fell,  and  had  flown  to  as- 
sist me. 

"  At  the  same  moment,  Wau-nan-gee,  with 
his  warriors,  who  had  started  to  their  feet  on 
hearing  my  loud  yell  of  defiance,  came  quickly 
to  the  spot,  and  were  not  a  little  astounded  to 
see  an  Indian,  whom  they  instantly  pronounced 
to  be  a  Winnebago,  lying  motionless  at  my 
feet ;  nor  was  their  respect  for  me  at  all  leM- 
ened,  when,  on  passing  my  scalping-knife  from 
one  to  the  other,  they  perceived  what  a  profi- 
cient I  was  in  the  use  of  their  own  favourite 
weapon.  Of  course  I  was  not  silly  enough  to 
detract  from  'ny  own  glory,  by  admitting  that 
it  was  as  much  the  result  of  accident  as  design. 
They  made  signs  for  me  to  scalp  him,  but  show- 
ing no  particular  desire  to  possess  this  trophy 
of  my  successful  hand-to-hand  encounter,  one 
of  the  young  men  asked  me  to  waire  my  right 
in  his  favour.  This  I  did,  and  the  scalp  of  the 
Winnebago  was  soon  dangling  from  his  waist. 
The  other  spoils  I  certainly  did  not  object  to, 
and  his  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  knife,  are  now  in 
Winnebeg's  tent,  until  there  ofifers  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  them  to  my  quarters. 
But  to  proceed. 

**  So  much  time  had  passed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  dead  Winnebago,  that 
the  living  one  had  time  to  escape.  The  Potta- 
watomies  had  not  seen  him,  and  Collins,  after 
having  temporarily  disabled  him,  ran  up  to 
afford  me  further  assistance,  on  seeing  advanc- 
ing in  the  rear  those  whom  he  took  to  be  of 
the  same  hostile  party.  Thus  left  unwatched, 
the  savage  had  managed  to  creep  away  into 
the  wood,  and  when  attention  was  at  length 
directed  to  him,  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 

<*When  Collins  had  explained  the  position  of 
the  party  at  the  farm,  whose  danger,  on  finding 
himself  of  no  lerrioe  there,  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  report,  I  proposed  to  Wau-nan-gee  that 
half  of  his  warriors  should  ascend  by  land, 
while  the  remainder,  with  himself,  should  ac- 
company me  in  the  boat.  We  accordingly  sepa- 
rated, and  made  what  haste  we  could  to  our 
destination — ^the  party  on  shore  regulating  their 
progress  by  that  in  the  boat.  During  the  as- 
eent,  my  anxiety  was  very  great ;  for  my  whole 


soul  was  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  one 
object — that  of  restoring  Mr.  Heywood,  un- 
harmed, to  his  family.  But  the  absence  of  all 
sound  indicating  eonflict,  was  by  no  means 
favourable,  and  I  had  already  began  to  fear 
that  the  silence  which  prevailed  was  but  the 
result  of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  band 
who  had  departed  ;  when,  suddenly,  the  loud, 
fierce  yell  of  disappointment  which  burst  from 
them,  as  I  have  since  understood,  when  a  lad- 
der, by  which  they  attempted  to  enter,  was 
thrown  from  the  roof,  by  Nixon,  rang  en- 
couragingly upon  my  ear,  and  urged  me  to 
increased  exertion.  Our  hope,  however,  was 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  my  anxiety ;  for, 
somehow  or  other,  only  two  oara  were  in  the 
boat,  and  as  the  Indians  did  not  much  care  or 
know  how  to  pull  them  in  time,  the  task  de- 
volved wholly  on  Collins  and  myself.  At  length, 
just  as  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  we 
reached  the  farm-house,  about  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  which  we  put  in  and  landed,  making  a 
detour  by  the  bam,  so  as  to  meet  the  other 
part  of  our  little  force  in  the  rear,  and  thus  to 
place  the  enemy,  if  actually  surrounding  the 
house,  between  two  fires. 

"After  waiting,  however,  some  little  time, 
and  finding  everything  quiet,  my  apprehensions 
increased ;  for,  although  not  the  sign  of  a  Win- 
nebago could  be  seen,  so  profound  was  the 
stillness  without,  that  I  began  to  think  the 
whole  party  had  been  captured  or  murdered. 
Suddenly,  however,  while  hesitating  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued — for  I  feared  that  if  the 
party  were  all  right,  they  might  fire  upon  us  as 
we  approached — I  saw  a  man,  whom  I  easily 
distinguished  to  be  Corporal  Nixon,  issue  from 
the  back  door,  with  a  bucket  in  his  hand,  and 
turning  the  comer,  make  hastily  for  the  river. 
Directing  Wau-nan-gee,  whose  two  parties  had 
now  joined,  and  were  lying  closely  concealed 
in  the  bam,  to  enter  the  house  as  cautiously 
and  noiselessly  as  possible,  I  hastened  after 
Nixon,  from  whom,  after  recovering  from  his 
first  fright  at  finding  himself  unarmed,  and  in 
the  power  of  one  whom  he  naturally  took  to  be 
one  of  his  recent  assailants,  I  received  a  brief 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred.  On  entering 
the  house  with  him  shortly  afterwards,  what  a 
contrast  was  presented  to  my  riew ! — on  the  one 
hand  the  ludicrous — the  horrible  on  the  other. 

**  Close  within  the  doorway  lay  the  dead  body 
of  Mr.  Heywood — ^his  face  much  disfigured — 
and  almost  rigid  in  a  pool  of  clotted  blood. 
Imagine  what  a  sight  this  was  to  me,  whose 
chief  object  and  hope  it  had  been  to  restore 
him  safely  to  his  daughter,  although,  at  inter- 
vals during  the  route,  I  had  more  than  once 
dreaded  something  like  this  catastrophe.  Stu- 
pified  at  the  spectacle,  I  felt  my  heart  sicken 
as  the  idea  of  the  grief  by  which  Maria  would 
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be  oyerwhelmed,  when  this  sad  tale  shoold  be 
revealed  to  her,  rose  to  my  imagination.  But 
even  then  my  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert 
me,  and  I  already  determined  on  what  was  to 
be  done.  In  some  degree  consoled  by  this,  I 
raised  my  glance  from  the  body,  to  obserye 
what  further  atrocity  had  been  committed. 
Three  or  four  Indians  were  grouped  around, 
evidently  regarding  the  corpse  with  deep  in- 
terest ;  for  Mr.  Heywood  had  often  hunted  with 
them,  and  giyeug^hem  refreshment  when  stop- 
ping to  rest  at  his  place,  while  on  their  way  to 
the  Fort  laden  with  their  game.  Further  on,  the 
great  body  of  Wau-nan-gee's  people  were  stand- 
ing, leaning  on  their  rifles,  and  enjoying  the 
mistake  of  three  of  our  fellows,  who,  naturally, 
taking  them,  from  the  great  resemblance  of 
dress,  to  be  their  enemies  who  had  obtained  an 
entrance,  were  holding  aloft,  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance — one  a  huge  pokbr  thrust  through  the 
carcass  of  an  enormous  bird,  and  two  others,  a 
blackened  leg  and  a  wing,  evidently  belonging 
to  the  same  animal,  which  they  ever  and  anon 
brandished  over  their  heads,  while  their  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  dusky  forms  before  them. 
The  wooden  partition  opposite  sustained  their 
maskets,  from  which  the  interposing  Indians 
had  cut  them  off;  and  against  the  front  door 
of  the  house,  which  was  closed  and  barred, 
leaned  the  only  armed  man  of  the  party,  de- 
prived, however,  of  all  power  of  action." 

''  What  a  scene  for  some  American  Hogarth," 
interrupted  the  Lieutenant,  ''  and  how  graphi- 
cally you  describe  it.  I  can  see  the  picture 
before  me  now." 

'*  I  confess,"  resumed  Renayne,  ''I  could 
not,  even  amid  all  my  painful  feelings,  sup- 
press a  smile  at  its  extreme  absurdity ;  for  the 
appearance  of  three  men  seeking  to  defend 
themselves  from  what  they  believed  to  be  fierce 
and  bloodthlrsting  enemies,  with  the  burnt  car- 
cass and  limbs  of  an  old  turkey-cock,  was  such 
a  burlesque  on  the  chivalrous,  that  knowing  as 
I  did,  how  little  their  supposed  enemy  was  to 
be  dreaded,  I  could  not  suppress  thoughts 
which,  even  as  they  forced  themselves  upon 
me,  I  was  angry  at  allowing  myself  to  enter- 
tain. To  understand  the  thing  fully,  you  must 
have  seen  it  yourself.  Had  I  recounted  this  to 
you  yesterday,  or  even  this  morning,  I  could 
have  filled  up  the  picture  more  grotesquely, 
and  yet  not  less  truly;  but  now  I  have  too 
great  a  weight  on  my  spirits  to  give  you  more 
than  a  simple  sketch. 

<*  At  the  announcement  of  my  name  and  pur- 
pose, the  statue  at  the  door  became  suddenly 
disenclianted — the  legs  and  wings  fell — a  man 
dropped  lightly  from  the  loft,  musket  in  hand ; 
and  Cass  only,  with  his  gaze  intently  fixed  on 
the  mocking  savages  before  him,  of  whom  he 
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took  me  to  be  one,  continued  his  defensive  atti- 
tude with  the  poker;  nor  was  it  until  I  had 
advanced  and  taken  his  weapon  from  him,  amid 
the  loud  laughter  of  the  young  Indians,  that 
he  finally  came  to  his  senses.  After  all,  poor 
devil !  his  distrust  was  but  natural. 

"  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  While  some  of  the 
men  were,  according  to  my  instructions,  wrap- 
ping in  a  blanket  the  body  of  Mi'.  Heywood, 
after  removing  from  it  what  blood  they  could ; 
and  others  bore  to  the  boat  the  unfortunate  Le 
Noir,  whom  I  had  not  at  first  distinguished,  so 
completely  had  he  been  covered  by  his  dog,  * 
I  took  the  Corporal  aside,  and  explained  to 
him  how  necessary  it  was  that  nothing  should 
be  known  at  the  Fort,  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hey- 
wood. On  his  asking  what  he  should  say,  if 
questioned,  I  desired  him  (with  some  hesita- 
tion, I  confess,  for  I  knew  I  was  setting  to  the 
men  a  bad  example,  which  only  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  could  justify,)  to  give 
an  evasive  answer,  and  simply  state  that  he 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians ;  which,  in- 
deed, would  be  the  fact,  as  I  intended  him  to 
be  borne  off  by  the  party  I  had  brought.  I 
told  him,  moreover,  that  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity I  would  explain  everything  to  Captain 
Headly,  and  take  all  the  responsibility  upon 
myself. 

"  On  his  promptly  saying  he  would,  I  added 
that  it  would  be  necessary  the  men  of  his  party 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  my  views,  and 
asked  if  I  might  depend  upon  them.  He  re- 
plied that  there  was  not  a  man  among  them 
who  did  not  so  love  Miss  Heywood  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  any  punishment,  rather  than  say 
one  word  that  could  give  her  pain — and  that 
while  on  their  way  down  he  would  take  care  to 
warn  them.  Elmsley,  I  was  touched  at  this, 
almost  to  tears ;  for  it  was  a  deeper  satisfac- 
tion to  me  than  I  can  well  express,  to  know 
that  Maria  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  these 
rude,  honest  fellows.  Assured  that  everything 
was  right,  I  told  the  Corporal  to  embark  the 
men  immediately ;  while  I,  with  Wau-nan-gee 
and  his  Indians,  proceeded  by  land  with  the 
body  of  Mr.  Heywood. 

**« Don't  you  think,  sir,*  said  the  Corporal 
hesitatingly,  as  he  prepared  to  execute  my  in- 
structions, 'don't  you  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  ladies'  sake,  that  they  should  not  be 
reminded  of  the  name  of  this  place  more  than 
can  be  helped  ?' 

"*  Undoubtedly,  Nixon.  But  what  do  you 
mean  ?' 

"  *  Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  as  poor  Mr.  Hey- 
wood never  will  be  here  again,  it  would  be 
better  nothing  should  be  left  to  remind  them  of 
the  bloody  doings  of  yesterday.' 

«  ( And  what  other  name  would  you  give  to 
itr  I  asked. 
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<*  *  If  it  was  left  to  me,  Mr.  Renajne/  re- 
plied the  Corporal,  diffidently,  *  I  would  oall  it 
Ha&dscbabbls,  on  account  of  the  hard  strag- 
gle the  fellows  must  have  had  with  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  judging  from  his  wounds  and  broken 
rifle,  before  they  mastered  him.' 

'**Then  Hardscrabble  be  it,'  I  said,  «not 
that  I  can  really  see  it  will  make  much  dif- 
ference in  calling  the  thing  to  mind;  yet  it 
would  be  scarcely  fair  to  deny  to  you,  who 
haye  so  bravely  defended  the  place,  the  priyi- 
lege  of  giving  it  a  new  name,  if  the  old  one  is 
to  be  abandoned.' 

**  *  Thank  you,  sir,'  returned  Nixon ;  *  but  if 
you  hadn't  come  to  our  assistance,  I  don't 
know  what  the  upshot  might  have  been.  I 
suspect  that  fellow,  whose  comrade  you  killed, 
sent  them  ofif  sooner  than  they  intended.' 

'<  *  No  more  of  that,  Nixon ;  and  now  do  you 
remember  what  you  are  to  say  when  you  get 
back  to  the  Fort  ?' 

**  'I  do,  sir,  and  every  man  shall  be  told  to 
say  as  I  do;  but  about  the  new  name,  Mr. 
Renayne,'  he  pursued,  returning,  after  having 
gone  a  few  paces  on  his  way,  *  do  you  think, 
sir,  Mrs.  Heywood  will  consent  to  it  7' 

"*My  good  fellow,'  I  answered,  'recollect 
Mrs.  Heywood  is  to  know  nothing  about  it — at 
least  for  the  present — I  will  settle  all  that.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  you  have  called  it  Hard- 
scrabble, so  let  it  remain.'  " 

And  RardserabbU  that  scene  of  blood  i»  coiled 
to  this  hour  !* 

'  *  I  at  first  apprehended  that  the  Indians  would 
evince  disinclination  to  carry  the  body  so  great 
a  distance,  or  even  at  all ;  but  on  Wau-nan-gee 
explaining  my  desire  to  them,  they  all,  to  my 
surprise,  expressed  even  eagerness  to  meet  my 
wishes ;  for,  as  he  assured  me,  the  young  men 
looked  upon  me  as  a  great  warrior,  who  had 
done  a  deed  of  heroism  that  night,  meriting  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  their  chiefs,  and 
entitling  me  to  command  their  services  in  all 
things. 

**  I  certainly  thought  my  honours  cheaply 
enough  purchased;  however,  I  was  but  too 
glad  to  appropriate  to  myself  the  respect  and 
good-will  which  the  killing  of  the  Winnebago 
had  entailed,  and  matters  were  soon  arranged. 

"  The  body  having  been  removed  outside, 
and  the  doors  secured,  as  well  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  be  done,  one  of  the  war- 
riors cut  from  a  tree  in  the  adjacent  wood,  a 
semicircular  piece  of  tough  and  flexible  bark, 
about  six  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  hollow  of 
this  the  murdered  father  of  Maria,  already 
swathed  tightly  in  a  blanket,  was  placed.  A 
long  pole  was  then  passed  through  three  equi- 
distant loops  of  cord  that  encircled  the  whole, 
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and  two  of  the  Indians  having,  with  the  aaals- 
tance  of  their  companions,  raised  it  upon  their 
shoulders,  it  was  thus  borne,  the  parties  being 
relieved  at  intervals,  over  the  two  long  miles 
of  road  that  led  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  skirting 
their  encampment  Here  the  party  stopped, 
while  Wau-nan-gee  and  myself  repaired  to  the 
tent  of  his  father,  who  no  sooner  heard  detailed 
by  his  son,  the  account  of  my  Winnebago  kill- 
ing practice  on  the  preceding  evening,  than  he 
overwhelmed  me  with  congratulations,  and 
looked  proudly  on  the  knife,  still  stained  with 
a  spot  or  two  of  blood,  which  I  returned  to 
him,  and  which  he  restored  to  ite  usual  reeting- 
place  on  his  hip. 

**  Perceiving  that  Winnebeg  was,  like  his 
young  men,  ready  to  do  anything  for  me,  I 
explained  to  him  my  desire  to  take  the  body  of 
Mr.  Heywood  across  the  river,  and  bury  him 
secretly  in  his  own  grounds ;  but  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  that 
he  and  his  son  only  should  go  with  me,  and  by 
some  circuitous  route.  At  once  entering  into 
my  views,  he  said  he  would  show  me  a  place 
where  we  could  cross  without  being  seen  either 
from  the  Fort  or  his  own  encampment,  and  then 
led  the  way  back  to  the  wood  where  the  party 
were  still  waiting. 

"The  rest  is  soon  told.  Dismissing  the 
young  men  into  the  encampment,  Winnebeg, 
with  his  son,  bore  the  body  within  the  skirt  of 
the  wood,  until  we  reached  a  bend  of  the  river 
hidden  from  observation,  where  a  canoe,  with 
paddles,  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  There 
we  crossed,  and  going  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
cottage,  entered  the  garden,  and  proceeded  to 
the  upper  end,  near  the  little  summer-house. 
Near  a  favourite  rose-tree  of  Maria,  I  dug 
with  my  own  hands  a  hasty  grave,  in  which 
Winnebeg  and  Wau-nan-gee  placed  the  body — 
its  only  coffin  being  the  bark  that  was  swathed 
around  it.  Of  course  I  always  intended  to  dis- 
inter it  at  some  future  but  not  distant  period, 
and  bestow  upon  it  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture. 

**  This  painfull  task  accomplished,  and  the  soil 
having  been  carefully  replaced,  so  as  to  leave 
no  inequality  of  surface,  I  accompanied  my 
friends  back  by  the  same  route,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  left  the  Pottawatomie  encampment  with 
them  and  a  few  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  for 
the  Fort,  which,  in  the  crowd,  I  entered  irithout 
difficulty,  or  creating  suspicion.  Watching  my 
opportunity,  I  stole  to  the  rear  of  my  bedroom, 
opened,  and  entered  by  the  window,  changed 
my  dress,  and  made  my  appearance  on  parade 
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Thb  fourth  of  July,  1812,  was  a  more  than 
usual  gala  day  in  the  little  Fort  of  Chicago ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  national  jubilee,  there 
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WAS  to  be  celebrated  one  of  a  priTate,  yet  not 
leea  interesting  nature.  On  that  eyening,  £n- 
oign  Benayne  was  to  eeponse,  in  the  Tory  room 
in  which  he  had  first  been  introduced  to  her, 
the  woman  he  had  so  long  and  so  ardently 
loTed,  and  who  yielded  a  not  reluctant  consent 
to  his  proposal  that  this  day  of  general  joy 
should  be  that  of  the  commencement  of  their 
own  happiness. 

It  was  a  loTcly  day,  and  ererything  seemed 
to  smile  upon  the  denixens  of  that  region,  from 
early  dawn  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Offi- 
cers and  men  were  in  their  brightest  uniforms, 
— the  women  and  children  in  their  holiday 
dresses.  A  splendid,  new  star-bespangled  ban- 
ner, the  work  of  Maria  Heywood's  hands, 
floated  in  the  daszling  rays  of  the  sun,  upon 
the  southern  bastion  of  the  Fort  Joy  and 
pride  sat  on  CTcry  brow ;  for  they  exulted  at 
the  recollection  of  that  hardly-won  nationality 
which  was  that  day  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
thirty-sixth  time. 

At  noon  the  cannon  thundered  forth  their 
bursts  of  rejoicing.  This  was  the  signal  for 
the  numerous  Pottawatomies  outside,  all  of 
whom  had  decked  themselyes  for  the  ooci^ion, 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  Fort.  On  the  glacis 
they  discharged  their  guns  and  rifles,  and 
seemed  to  haye  but  one  spirit  with  the  allies  to 
whom  they  appeared  to  haye  deyoted  them- 
selyes. Winnebeg,  howeyer,  though  long  ex- 
pected, had  not  yet  returned. 

It  was  night ;  no  accident  had  occurred  be- 
yond the  laceration  of  two  of  Ephraim  Giles's 
fingers,  who  baring   been  presented  by  the 
Doctor  that  day  with  a  new  suit,  the  fac  simile 
in  fashion  of  the  old,  had  been  whittling  almost 
in  front  of  one  of  the  guns  when  discharged,  and 
lost,  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  both  his  stick 
and  his  knife.     The  sultriness  of  the  day  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  cool  and  refreshing  air — 
gaiety  and  content  eyerywhere  preyailed,  and 
many  were  the  yoices,  male  and  female,  that 
exclaimed,  as  allusion  was  made  to  the  cere- 
mony all  knew  to  be  in  progress,  in  Captain 
Headly's  rooms,   "God  bless  them!"  *' May 
they  be  happy  as  they  deserye  I"    A  large  tub 
of  whiskey  punch,  the  gift  of  the  commanding 
officer,  had  been  brewed  by  Von  Vottenberg 
for  their  mid-day  meal,  which  all  had  been 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  best  medicine 
the  Doctor  had  eyer  administered  to  them ;  and 
BOW,  in  small  social  messes,  seated  round  their 
rude   tables,   coyered  with    tin    goblets    and 
pitchers  of  the  same  metal,  the  mothers  with 
their  children  at  their  side,  and  upon  their 
knees,  and  the  fathers  and  younger  men  puff- 
ing clouds  of  smoke  from  their  short  pipes, 
ihey  filled  from  two  others,  placed  on  an  ele- 
▼ated  table  in  each  blockhouse,  which  the  young 
Ensign  had  giyen  them  for  the  occasion. 


Eyen  the  guard  was  moderately  supplied, 
and  the  sentries  alone,  pacing  to  and  fro  on 
their  limited  walk,  felt  the  bitterness  of  priya- 
tion  as  they  counted  the  minutes  which  must 
elapse  before  they  could  join  in  the  festiyities, 
which  the  loud  yoice  and  ringing  laugh,  occa- 
sionally wafted  to  their  ears,  told  them  was  in 
progress. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  commanding  officer 
there  was  more  than  the  usual  manifestation 
of  the  anniyersary.  All  had  dined  at  an  early 
hour ;  but  a  large  sideboard,  that  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  council-room,  always  fitted  up  on 
these  occasions,  was  coyered  with  wines,  li- 
queurs, mint  juleps,  and  punches  of  yarious 
kinds — the  latter  the  wprk  of  the  indefatigable 
eon  of  ^sculapius ;  and  of  these,  the  host  and 
his  guests,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  settlers 
around,  partook  freely  in  commemoration  of 
the  day.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  had 
been  raised  a  sort  of  tribune  for  the  orator  of 
the  day ;  but  as  it  was  intended  that  the  ad- 
dress should  be  improviaed,  no  name  had  been 
mentioned,  nor  eyen  could  any  one  know,  until 
the  moment  when  the  majority  of  yoices 
should  select  him,  on  whom  the  office  was  to 
deyolye.  In  the  fear  of  each  that  he  should  be 
the  party  called  upon,  the  glass,  to  impart  the 
necessary  courage,  was  not  spared.  But  he 
who  was  not  in  the  room,  or  of  the  number  of 
those  deyoted  to  the  punch-bowl,  was  the  per- 
son chosen,  as  if  by  one  impulsiye  consent. 
Renayne,  who  was  seated  in  the  inner  room, 
and  discoursing  of  anything  but  politics  to  his 
betrothed,  heard  himself  loudly  called  for,  knew  ^ 
it  was  in  yain  to  object,  and  reluctantly  rose  in 
obedience  to  the  summons. 

**Come,  young  gentleman,"  said  Captain 
Headly,  entering  with  an  air  of  gaiety  by  no 
means  usual  to  him,  <*you  are,  it  appears,  in 
all  things,"  and  he  bow«d  to  Maria  Heywood 
significantly,  '*the  chosen  of  the  eyening.  But 
recollect,"  he  added,  as  he  drew  her  arm 
through  his  own,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
larger  apartment  where  Renayne  was  awaited, 
**  as  you  acquit  yourself  of  your  duty,  so  shall 
I  of  mine" 

<*  I  shall  do  my  best,"  replied  the  youth  in 
the  same  light  tone ;  "  but  of  the  two  orations, 
I  know  which  will  be  the  best  suited  to  my  own 
taste." 

The  other  ladies  had  also  risen,  and  now 
stood  grouped  near  Captain  Headly,  who,  with 
Maria  Heywood  on  his  arm,  leaned  against  the 
doorway,  separating  the  two  rooms;  while 
Renayne,  amid  cheers  and  congratulations, 
made  his  way  to  the  tribune  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  apartment. 

His  address  was  necessarily  not. long;  for, 
independently  of  the  impatience  he  could  not 
but  feel,  at  that  moment,  of  all  subjects  but 
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that  nearest  his  heart,  he  was  by  no  means 
ambitious  of  making  a  display  of  his  powers 
of  elocution.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
treated  his  theme  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
and  in  such  extremely  good  taste — ^reflecting 
honour  on  the  land  of  his  birth — alluding, 
moreover,  to  the  high  position  eren  then  occu> 
pied  by  the  nation,  and  the  future  greatness 
which  he  predicted,  from  its  laws,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  form  of  goremment,  to  await  it, 
that  Maria  Heywood  could  not  fail  to  expe- 
rience a  secret  pride  in  the  warm  and  evidently 
sincere  acclamations  of  the  little  party  present, 
attesting  as  they  did,  their  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  him,  who  in  another  hour  would  be 
her  own  for  life. 

**And  now,"  said  Captain  Headly  to  the 
young  officer,  as  he  returned  from  the  tribune, 
'<  what  reward  do  you  expect  for  your  maiden 
oration  ? — ^What  shall  it  be,  Miss  Heywood  ?" 

**  I  will  spare  her  the  trouble  of  an  answer ; 
this,"  said  Ilenayne,  as  he  took  the  hand  that 
had  just  disengaged  itself  from  the  arm  of  the 
commandant,  and  placed  it  within  his  own, 
*<  until  you  have  set  your  seal  to  the  precious 
gift,"  and  his  eyes  looked  the  value  he  attached 
to  it ;  "I  part  not  with  this  again." 

**  Everything  is  ready  in  the  next  room," 
answered  Captain  Headly;   "go  in;   when  I 


have  announced  that  the  ceremony  is  about  to 
take  place,  I  shall  hasten  to  give  yon  this  dear 
girl  for  life."  And  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  he  passed  on  to  those  who  were  paying 
their  homage  to  the  punch-bowl,  and  disoossing 
the  merits  of  the  oration  just  delivered. 

It  was  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  beating 
heart,  that  Maria  Heywood  was  led  by  Re- 
nayne,  radiant  with  hope  and  joy,  to  the  little 
table  covered  with  plain  white  linen,  and  illu- 
minated by  half-a-dosen  tall  candles,  behind 
which  the  commander  of  the  garrison  bad 
placed  himself,  on  a  slightly  elevated  ^strade. 

All  of  the  guests  were  grouped  around,  a 
little  in  the  rear;  while  Lieutenant  Elmsley 
stood  on  the  right  hand  of  his  friend,  and  his 
wife  on  the  left  of  the  betrothed.  Next  to  her, 
in  an  arm-chair,  which,  provided  with  casters, 
was  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
reclined  Mrs.  Heywood;  and  with  her  beau- 
tiful arms  reposing  on  the  high  back  of  this, 
stood  Mrs.  Headly,  in  graceful  attitude,  watch- 
ing the  ceremony  with  almost  maternal  in- 
terest. 

The  ceremony  was  proceeded  with,  and  that 
night,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  within  the  Fort  of 
Chicago,  was  Maria  Heywood  the  wife  of  their 
young  favourite,  and  universally  loved  officer, 
Harry  Renayne ! 


THE  PRAIRIE  FIGHT. 


BT   MRS.    S.    S.   SWIFT. 


It  was  that  most  delicious  season  of  the 
year,  the  '^  Indian  summer,"  when,  seated  with 
some  travelling  companions  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  "Otto,"  bound  for  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, we  perceived  three  Indians  in  earnest 
parley  with  the  captain  of  the  boat.  They 
were  fine  specimens  of  their  nation :  tall  and 
straight,  with  proportions  of  exact  symmetry. 
Their  keen,  dark  eyes  were  glittering  with  ex- 
citement ;  and,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands, 
and  each  with  one  foot  advanced,  they  appeared 
as  if  preparing  to  spring  overboard  into  the 
deep  and  turbid  waters  of  the  river. 

With  furious  gestures,  they  pointed  to  the 
prairie,  that  lay  stretched  out  before  the  view 
until  it  seemed  to  meet  the  glowing  sky. 
Covered  with  rich  grass  and  wild  flowers, — 
lonely  and  wild, — it  looked  a  vast  expanse  of 
silence  and  solitude.  But  as  we  gazed  through 
the  shimmering  mist  that,  like  a  transparent 
veil  over  the  face  of  beauty,  enveloped  its 
green  luxuriance,  we  observed  far  in  the  dis- 
tance a  party  of  Indians,  moving  in  single  file 
at  a  rapid  rate. 


They  were  Sioux,  whose  tribe  at  that  time 
were  in  deadly  feud  with  the  Chippeways. 
The  Indians  on  board  the  "Otto"  were  chiefis 
of  that  nation,  returning  to  their  homes.  As 
soon  as  the  Chippeways  saw  the  Sioux,  they 
knew  from  their  mode  of  travelling  that  they 
had  been  on  a  war  expedition  to  some  of  their 
villages;  hence  their  impassioned  gestures, 
and  pleadings  to  the  captain  to  be  set  on  shore. 
They  said  they  would  take  their  scalps  from 
their  foes,  and  r^oin  the  boat  some  distance 
ahead. 

After  urging  their  request  for  some  time, 
the  captain  of  the  "Otto"  complied  with  it, 
and  they  were  landed,  and  soon  in  quick  pur- 
suit of  their  enemies.  At  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  the  passengers,  backed  by  the  potent 
influence  of  sundry  odd  dollars  that  found 
their  way  into  the  rough  hands  of  the  captain, 
he  consented  to  the  boat's  slackening  her  speed, 
that  we  might  view  the  result. 

The  Chippeways  crept  stealthily  but  swiftly 
along  the  shore,  concealing  themselves  in  the 
brushwood  that  lined  the  banks  of  the  river, 
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until  they  oame  near  enough  to  the  Sioux,  and 
then,  with  a  spring  like  a  panther's,  and  a 
whoop  that  filled  the  air  with  its  murderous 
echo,  in  an  instant  each  rifle  brought  down  a 
foe.  Three  of  the  Sioux  fell  dead  upon  the 
prairie.  In  return,  the  Sioux,  though  taken 
hy  surprise  and  thrown  off  their  guard,  turned 
in  pursuit  of  the  Chippeways,  who  fled  for 
their  liyes,  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fallen  companions. 

The  intense  excitement  on  board  the  steamer 
was  beyond  description.  Ladies  were  borne 
half  fainting  with  terror  to  the  cabin — mothers 
were  screaming  for  their  children — children 
crying  and  nurses  scolding — all  dreading  in- 
stant massacre,  from  their  near  proximity  to 
the  Indians.  Men  gathered  in  groups  on  the 
deck, — some  betting  high  on  the  result  of  the 
fight — some  blaming  the  captain  "for  per- 
mitting murder, ' ' — others  watching  with  breath- 
less eagerness  the  flying  foes,  expressing  earnest 
desire  for  their  victory  or  defeat.  It  was  a 
perfect  Babel  of  languages : — the  steerage  pas- 
sengers crowded  the  lower  deck,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  talking  at  once  in  their  dif- 
ferent dialects,  all  intent  upon  seeing  the  novel 
fight. 

The  three  Chippeways  ran  swiftly — their  feet 
scarce  seemed  to  touch  the  sward,  so  rapid  was 
their  motion.  But  see !  One  stops — something 
impedes  his  steps ;  His  for  a  second's  space — 
he  throws  away  his  moccasin,  and  as  he  does 
so,  casts  a  quick  glance  behind  him.  A  Sioux, 
bat  a  few  feet  from  him,  is  in  the  act  of  level- 
ling his  rifle — a  flash  and  report.  The  excited 
spectators  on  board  the  **Otto"  g^ve  a  simul- 
taneous shriek;  and  the  words  '^He  is  shot  I" 
'*He  is  gone!"  are  heard  on  every  side.  But 
no— he  bounds  forward  with  increased  velocity. 
A  moment  more,  and  he  staggers — creels,  and 
falls  prostrate,  shot  through  the  heart. 

Then  commenced  a  scene  in  Indian  warfare, 
so  fiendish  and  bloodthirsty,  that  my  pen  can 
scarce  record  it.  While  the  body  was  still 
heaving  with  the  last  struggles  of  life,  with  a 
scream,  wild  and  xinearthly,  the  Sioux  bent 
over  it  with  his  glittering  knife.  I  involuntary 
closed  my  eyes;  and  when  I  looked  again,  I 
saw  the  gory  scalp  of  the  Chippeway,  dripping 
with  the  still  warm  blood,  fastened  to  the  girdle 
of  the  Sioux.  Raising  the  war  whoop,  that 
echoed  from  shore  to  shore  like  the  yell  of 
some  demon,  he  hurried  on  after  the  others. 

The  two  remaining  Chippeways  were  fast 
distancing  their  pursuers;  and  wo  could  see 
them  for  miles  along  the  prairie,  running  in  a 
line  from  the  shore,  the  Sioux  still  in  hot  pur- 
ioit,  like  wolves  after  their  prey.  The  captain 
commanded  that  added  steam  should  be  put  to 
the  boat;  there  was  a  bluff  where  the  river 
made  a  bend,  a  short  distance  ahead ;  and  he 


thought  he  might  yet  save  the  fugitives,  by 
getting  them  aboard  the  "  Otto." 

And  steam  was  put  on.  The  raging  and 
orackening  of  the  fire  as  it  roared  amidst  its 
frail  barriers,  the  surging  and  mad  speed  of 
the  boat,  as  she  churned  the  waters  into  foam, 
the  groans  and  dissonant  noises  of  the  vast 
machinery,  sounding  like  the  cries  of  a  soul  in 
torments — all  were  unheard,  or  forgotten,  in 
ourbreathless  intensity  of  vision.  The  chase  was  . 
for  human  life — for  life,  that  a  few  moments 
before  had  lived  and  breathed  amongst  us. 

In  a  short  space  we  came  to  the  bend  of  the 
river;  here  the  shore  was  thickly  covered  with 
scrub  pine  and  wild  creepers,  and  our  view 
intercepted.  As  we  rounded  the  point,  how- 
ever, we  could  see  far  across  the  prairie ;  and 
like  a  dark  speck  in  the  distance  could  trace 
one  Chippeway,  like  a  deer  flying  from  the 
huntsman,  still  pursued  by  the  maddened 
Sioux.  A  crash  was  heard  among  the  branches, 
and  his  companion  came  leaping  from  the  high 
bluff  that  overhung  the  river.  The  poor  fel- 
low had  outrun  his  implacable  foes,  and  seeing 
the  boat  made  an  attempt  to  reach  it  as  his 
only  chance  for  life.  But  instead  of  falling 
into  the  water,  he  came  heavily  upon  the 
ground  and  broke  his  leg.  Before  his  enemies 
found  his  trail,  he  was  safely  landed  on  board 
the  steamer.  A  physician  being  on  bo%rd,  his 
limb  was  set,  and  he  eventually  reached  his 
village  in  safety. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered,  th.at  according 
to  the  assertion  made  by  the  Chippeways, 
their  village  had  been  attacked  by  this  Sioux 
party.  A  boy  stationed  upon  one  of  the  bluffs 
that  surrounded  their  dwellings,  seeing  their 
approach,  had  given  instant  alarm,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  Sioux  reached  the  village  it  was 
deserted  and  bare.  They  set  fire  to  it,  and 
were  returning,  when  seen  by  the  three  In- 
dians on  board  the  steamer.  The  Chippeway 
that  fled  across  the  prairie,  was  sorely  beset  by 
his  foes ;  for  days  and  nights  he  had  neither 
rest  nor  sleep.  Once  only  he  had  stopped  to 
breathe  among  some  bushes,  but  they  had 
tracked  his  course,  and  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  burning  circle  of  fire.  But  his 
courage  and  perseverance  did  not  forsake  him 
even  amidst  such  deadly  peril.  With  a  bound 
he  cleared  the  flaming  brushwood,  and  though 
thrice  wounded  by  chance  shots,  he  had  eluded 
their  direful  vengeance,  and  while  his  body  was 
was  weakened  and  emaciated  by  such  severe 
hardships  and  fatigue,  his  resolute  spirit  sus- 
tained his  exertions  until  retreat  was  prac- 
ticable ;  and  he  also  returned  to  his  people  in 
safety. 

This  sketch  is  no  vision  of  fancy — there  are 
persons  still  living  who  witnessed  **  The  Prairie 
Fight" 


A  DBEAM. 


BT     ME8.     8AEAH     T.     BOLTOH. 


I  WAiiDiBKD  whan  the  ranAliie  aiid  the  dude 

Were  alternating  by  a  iparkling  rlTW, 
Ab  gentle  lephyn  rored  along^  and  made 
The  forest  branehei  qnlTer. 

Mj  inmoet  spirit  felt  and  bleet  the  power 

Of  nniTeraal  Iotb,  from  hearen  deeoending; 
It  ruled  the  fairy  aoene,  it  mled  the  honr, 
All  pure  and  bright  thlnga  blending. 

The  white  mirt  tndllng  orer  rales  and  rills, 

Its  garments  spotless  as  a  bride's  adorning, 
Soared  up,  away,  aboTe  the  old  blue  hiU% 
To  kiss  the  brow  of  morning. 

The  dewy  leares,  dependent  from  the  trees, 

Turned  up  ooquettishly  their  shining  flwcs. 
And  whispered  fondly,  as  the  sighing  breeie 
Wooed  them  to  his  embraees. 

The  warelets  dancing  o'er  the  golden  sands, 
To  pleasant  music,  with  a  graeefril  motion, 
Donned  bridal  wreaths  of  foam,  and  linked  thehr  hands 
To  journey  to  the  ocean. 

The  flowers  unfolding  in  the  morning  beam, 

To  bloom  and  breathe,  by  human  hearts  neglected, 
Leant  gently  o*er  the  boeom.  of  the  stream. 
To  Bee  themselTCS  reflected. 

The  birds  sang  matins  to  the  cheering  light. 

And  then  soared  up  In  pairs  on  tours  of  pleasue^ 
Until  the  sparkle  of  their  wings  so  bright, 
Was  lost  in  hearen's  ihr  aiure. 

From  erery  blooming  shrub  and  towering  tree 

Arose  the  Toice  of  some  small  Insect  hummer. 
That  spent  in  ft-agranoe,  beauty,  lore,  and  glee. 
Its  bright,  brief  lift  of  summer. 

And  there,  amidst  the  music,  light,  and  bloom. 
Half  hidden  by  the  orange  boughs  entwining, 
I  met  the  lored,  the  cherished  one^  for  whom 
My  longing  soul  was  pining. 

I  folt  the  hot  blood  glowing  on  my  cheek, 

I  almost  heard  my  raptured  heartstrings  beating; 
But  he  was  all  unmored,  nor  deigned  to  speak 
One  kindly  word  of  greeting. 

I  breathed  with  trembling  lips  his  tareasnred  name. 

And  whispered  words  of  lore  in  tones  that  Ihltered, 
I  gaaed  upon  his  face,  it  was  the  flame 
The  same,  but  ohl  how  altered. 

Altered,  because  the  soul  was  wanting  there   • 

The  soul  that  bathed  it  with  a  dreamy  splendour; 
The  soul  that  gaTc  to  brow  and  eye  so  Ikir, 
A  light  so  warm  and  tender. 


I  yearned  to  hear  the  nrtoe  that  thtttled  of  old. 
Like  pleasant  music,  erer  kind  and  elieerlUl, 
To  see  the  eye,  so  passionless  and  cold, 
Unbend  its  gaae  so  fearfhL 

But  there,  with  palUd  cheek,  and  lips  apart, 

He  stood  with  folded  hands  in  deathlike  sttllMM* 
Until  the  lifo-tlde  circling  in  my  heart 
Seemed  freesing  in  its  chilli 


I  did  not  note  the  burning  tears  I  shed, 

Nor  count  tiie  weary  hours  I  stood  beside  him; 
I  knew  that  lore  and  h^piness  were  dead. 
And  yet  I  did  not  diide  him. 

To  my  sad  heart  the  mystle  book  of  Ufo 

Disclosed  the  darkest  lesson  on  its  pages^ 
And  moments  fk«ught  with  agony  and  strlfo 
Seemed  long^ndnrlng  ages. 

I  whispered  burning  words  of  lore  in  Taint 

I  spoke  of  bygone  Menes  of  joy  and  sadness, 
I  know  not  what  I  said,  my  burning  brain 
Was  goaded  on  to  msdness 

I  told  him  of  his  tow,  in  other  hoars, 

To  loTe  me  till  his  heart  should  cease  its  beating; 
It  cheered  me  then,  as  dewdn^  chaer  the  flowers^ 
Alasi  it  was  as  fleeting. 

I  told  him  Uiad  thought  of  him  at  night, 

When  cTery  other  weary  one  was  sleeping. 
Until  the  eytf,  that  he  had  called  so  hrli^t, 
Qrsw  dull  and  dim  wtOi  mtftag. 

And  only  Hope,  the  angel  in  my  heart, 

That  sung  to  me,  in  sweet,  bewitching  numben. 
That  death  alone  would  rend  our  souls  apart, 
Gould  lull  me  to  my  slumbers. 


That  blessed  Hope  would  sing  to  me  no 

A  fiend  had  robbed  her  of  her  starry  token— 
Her  power  to  soothe  my  anxious  soul  was  o'er. 
Her  golden  lyre  was  broken. 


And  still,  no  word  replying  moTed  his  11] 

No  feeling  lit  his  cheek  with  life-like  flashes; 
And  motionless,  aboTe  his  eyes'  eclipse. 
Hung  long  and  raTen  bahes. 

There,  like  a  statue,  pale  and  eold  and  still, 
He  stood,  without  one  sign  of  recognltUm, 
Until  my  heart  was  palsied  with  the  chill 
Of  ghostly  superstition. 

Then  came  the  bitter  thought  that  he  was  dead 

That  I  beheld  his  image  but  in  seeming— 
I  shrieked,  and  shrieking  started  from  my 
Thank  heaTen,  I  had  been  dreaming. 


OWASONOOK. 


BT    MI88    0.    M.    S.BDGiriOK, 


•<He  ibMt  dlggeth  •  pit  shaU  fall  into  it." 


Thibi  are  inoidents  and  combinations  of 
eiroamstanoes  in  domestic  life  which,  if  faith- 
faJly  recorded  when  they  occur,  would  give  to 
a  sncoeeding  age  a  more  definite  idea,  a  more 
Hyely  impression  of  the  spirit  of  bygone  days 
than  can  be  got  from  rolnmes  of  subsequent 
history.  History,  of  necessity,  deals  mainly 
with  public  CTents  and  marked  characters, 
exceptional  from  the  mass  of  their  contempo- 
raries. We  may  compare  its  records  to  a  map 
of  Switzerland  which  gires  you  its  stupendous 
mountains,  its  lakes,  and  riyers  in  dots  and 
lines ;  while  the  domestic  story  is  like  a  picture 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  with  its  characteristic  narrow 
yalley,  its  wonderftil  fall  of  the  Staubach,  its 
oyerhanging  and  conyerging  elilFs,  its  Jung- 
frau  in  the  background,  and  a  single  cottage, 
with  its  appurtenances  of  domestic  utensils  and 
commodities,  telling  the  story  of  family  life. 

It  is  the  conyiction  of  the  worth  of  such 
records  that  induces  me  to  write  the  following 
story,  some  hints  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
archiyes  of  a  Congregational  church,  which 
archiyes  consist  of  a  faithful  record  kept  by  its 
excellent  minister  for  the  space  of  fifty  years. 
Some  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  gene- 
ration that  preceded  me,  persons  not  related 
by  ties  of  blood  to  the  parties,  but  connected 
with  them  by  the  yiyid  sympathies  of  yillage 
life.  Other  aid  has  been  reoeiyed  from  more 
apocryphal  sonroes. 

The  names,  alas  I  are  now  only  on  the  rudely- 
sculptured  monuments  of  the  burying-ground. 
We  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of  using  them. 

We  shall  for  once  designate  the  lower  yalley 
of  the  Honsatonic  by  its  euphonious  Indian 
name  Owasonook,  instead  of  that  giyen  to  it  by 
the  first  Puritan  settlers,  who,  in  their  desigpia- 
tion,  branded  the  yirgin  yalley  with  a  memorial 
of  the  *<  bank-note  world,"  the  old  world  of 
stocks  and  brokers. 

This  yillage  of  Owasonook  has  been  fayoured 
from  the  beginning.  Missionaries  were  sent 
from  Scotland  to  its  aboriginal  people.  There, 
on  the  ample  green  where  a  yillage  church  now 


stands,  and  where  generations  are  now  laid  in 
holy  rest,  Brainard  expounded  his  doctrines, 
and  there  the  excellent  Sergeant  ministered  to 
his  Indian  congregation  in  their  goodly  show 
of  broadcloth  mantles,  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne. 

At  the  date  of  our  humble  story,  Brainard 
had  passed  on  to  wilder  tribes.  Sergeant  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Stephen  West,  sound  and  lealous 
in  doctrine,  of  good  parts,  and  most  gracious 
heart,  was  ordained  oyer  the  small  congrega- 
tion of  all  the  white  people  who  then  dwelt  in 
the  yalley.  There  were  then  no  dissenters 
from  the  established  doctrine  and  independent 
goyemment  of  the  Puritan  Church.  The 
Baptists  were  unknown  in  New  England. 
Methodism  had  not  begun.  Catholicism  was 
held  to  be  that  faith  oyer  which  the  woman 
who  sat  on  the  seyen  hills  reigned,  and  Episco- 
pacy was  in  little  better  odour.  The  fathers 
of  those  days  had  no  prophetic  yision  of  the 
infinite  diyersity  of  shades  of  colour  into  which 
their  religion  was  to  be  distributed  among 
their  descendants,  from  the  deep  dye  of 
Papistry,  to  the  faint  outside  shade,  the  eya- 
nescent  and  almost  imperceptible  hue  of  tran- 
scendentalism. 

*<  Belief,  not  practice,  was  then  prized  at 
highest  rate."  Among  the  sturdiest  in  belief, 
the  least  scrupulous  in  practice,  was  Deacon 
Nathan  Bay.  I  remember  him  well  in  his  old 
age ;  that  tall  brawny  figure,  with  broad  and 
stooping  shoulders,  and  short  neck ;  that  high 
intellectual  brow,  all  written  oyer  with  lines  of 
calculation  and  craft ;  the  cold  gray  eye,  with 
bushy  black  brows  that  oyerhung  them  like 
thatch.  His  eyebrows  were  then  still  un- 
touched by  time.  His  hair  was  sabled  and 
combed  on  each  side  of  his  face  with  a  phari- 
saioal  sleekness,  that  did  not  harmonize  with 
his  general  air  of  cherished  and  allowed  poten- 
tiality. His  skin  was  as  dark  as  a  Spaniard's, 
his  cheeks  ploughed  in  deep  fdrrows,  his  nose 
aquiline  and  rather  handsome,  his  mouth  shark- 
like.   I  belieye  he  thus  yiyidly  liyes  in  my 
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imagination  becausei  in  my  timid  childhood,  I 
hare  many  a  time  felt  my  eyes  spellbound  to 
him,  while  he  appeared  to  me  the  impersonation 
of  the  Schedoni  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  most  terri- 
ble novel.  I  recoiled  from  him  then — I  have 
since  had  a  sterner  horror  of  him. 

There  was  a  little  ewe-lamb  dwelt  under  the 
rooftree  of  Deacon  Bay,  a  far-off  orphan  rela- 
tiye  of  his  wife,  who  haying  a  sufficient  inheri- 
tance to  indemnify  the  Deacon  for  all  expenses 
on  her  account,  he  complied  with  his  wife's 
wishes,  and  became  her  guardian  and  nominal 
protector.  Jessie  Blair  was  the  child  of  godly 
parents ;  and  the  Deacon  said  he  should  have 
done  the  same  by  Jessie  if  she  had  been  poor, 
for  ^profe»9or9*  should  see  to  it,  and  fulfil  the 
prophecy,  that  the  seed  of  the  righteous  should 
never  be  seen  begging  their  bread.  The  Deacon 
was  scriptural  in  another  point ;  no  one  har- 
boured under  his  roof  ever  ate  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Jessie  who  came  there  a  petted  (not 
spoiled)  child,  had  her  playful  spirit  soon 
sobered  by  the  uniform  routine  of  domestic  toil. 
There  is  nothing  duller,  more  soulless,  than  the 
daily  recurrence  and  satisfaction  of  the  lowest 
wants  of  our  being.  The  pleasant  lights  of 
rural  life  were  excluded  from  the  Deacon's 
household,  or  rather  conyerted  to  a  dreary 
shadow,  by  the  medium  through  which  they 
passed.  If  he  did  not,  like  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, marshal  his  children  on  Monday 
morning,  and  do  up  the  week's  whipping  by  an 
exactly  equal  and  thorough  application  of  the 
birch,*  he  kept  down  the  spirit  of  his  household 
more  effectually  by  its  mournful  monotony. 
The  Deacon's  helpmate  was  a  wife  after  the 
feudal  pattern,  of  unquestioning  conformity, 
and  serflike  obedience.  The  only  indication 
that  she  was  not  merged  in  her  husband — a 
drop  of  water  lost  in  his  ocean, — ^was  a  phraseo- 
log^y  indicative  of  his  distinct  existence ;  as 
*'the  Deacon  judges,"  and  *' the  Deacon  con- 
cludes." If  her  opinion  were  asked  in  divinity 
or  ethics,  her  common  reply  was,  "I  don't 
know  the  Deacon's  opinion,  but  I  think  as  he 
thinks."  This  exemplary  subject  had  one  son 
of  a  former  marriage,  Isaac  Remington.  Isaac 
was  a  harmless  young  man  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  As  far  as  quiet  subserviency  to  the 
Deacon  was  concerned,  he  never  escaped  from 
his  minority.  He  lives  in  tradition  only  as  a  still, 
steady,  sleek  youth,  with  a  nose  like  the  tower 
of  Lebanon.  Thus  associated,  the  only  fitting 
sustenance  of  poor  Jessie's  childhood  was  com- 
panionship with  the  chickens  she  fed,  and  the 
kittens  that  played  in  spite  of  the  Deacon ;  and 
an  occasional  romp  in  the  playtime  at  the 
village  school. 

Time  went  on,  and  in  its  progress  unfolded 
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manifold  charms  and  graces  in  Jessie,  so  that 
when  she  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  the 
half-open  flower  discloses  its  possible  beauty, 
every  eye  turned  admiringly  and  kindly  on  her. 

There  occurred  about  this  time  in  the  church, 
a  revival  of  religion.  Jessie,  naturally  enough, 
recoiled  from  religion  as  exhibited  in  the  Dea- 
con's family.  Its  cold  formulas  froie  her  spirit, 
but  it  as  naturally  melted  in  an  atmosphere 
where  she  felt  the  influence  of  sympathy.  Her 
gentle  pastor  received  her  confessions  of  her 
past  opposition  to  the  divine  character  with  a 
joyful  recognition  of  her  perceptions  of  truth, 
and  received  her  profession  of  submission  and 
faith  with  tears  of  joy.  Alas  for  poor  Jessie ! 
this  faith  and  submission,  so  surely  rewarded 
by  their  divine  object,  were  destined  to  be 
cruelly  tested  by  human  tyranny. 

Isaac  was  a  subject  of  the  same  *■  awakening* 
that  brought  Jessie  into  the  fold,  though  there 
was  never  a  term  that  seemed  less  applicable 
than  this  to  Isaac.  There  was  no  vitality  in 
the  man — nothing  to  kindle,  nothing  to  rouse, 
nothing  to  'awake.'  He  passed  through  the 
examination  to  which  young  converts  are  sub- 
jected, he  answered  as  others  did,  and  was 
received  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 

Not  long  after  this  there  was  a  sort  of 
curtain  conversation  between  the  Deaoon  and 
his  wife  to  the  following  effect. 

"  Beauty  is  a  temptation,"  observed  the  Dea- 
con. This  was  a  self-evident  truth,  and  seemed 
a  very  inconsequential  remark,  but  the  good 
dame  apparently  did  not  think  so.  She  looked 
up  from  her  knitting  with  more  expression  than 
usual ;  there  was  meaning  in  her  face ;  perhaps 
she  anticipated  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
confession,  for  a  hypocrite  is  not  nearly  so 
much  a  saint  to  his  wife  as  a  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-ohambre.  *'  It  is  best  to  clip  the 
chicken's  wings,"  continued  the  Deacon,  **if 
you  mean  to  keep  the  hen  within  bounds."^ 

<*  Ah,  ah,  indeed  1"  said  his  wife  with  a  tone 
of  pleased  comprehension,  *<  the  speckled  hen's 
last  brood  got  into  the  garden,  and  picked  the 
seeds  out  of  Jessie's  flower-bed." 

There  was  the  dimmest  smile  at  the  comers 
of  the  Deacon's  mouth.  He  proceeded :  **  It  was 
a  remarkable  Providence  that  bound  Jessie  up 
in  the  same  bundle  with  Isaac." 

*'  There's  many  others  in  the  same  bundle," 
replied  his  literid  wife ;  *<  there  is  scarce  a  lad 
in  town  that  has  not  come  in." 

<<  True,  it  was  a  goodly  harvest.  But  some 
stout  shocks  were  not  gathered  in.  There's 
Archy  Henry  among  the  reprobate— just  such 
a  spark  as  is  like  to  catch  a  young  girl's  eye^ 
a  handsome  build,  and  well-favoured,  ruddy — 
plenty  of  brown  hair — curling.  I  marked 
him  at  Colonel  Davis's  fimeral  singing  out  of 
the  same  psalm-book  with  Jessie.    They  both 
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held  on  to  the  book,  hands  oloae  together,  and 
cheeks  too  near  neighbours." 

(t  Deacon,  Jessie  is  bat  a  child." 

"  In  her  sixteenth,  wife — fast  coming  out  of 
childhood.  Notions  grow  apace  at  that  age. 
*Fa8t  bind,  fast  find.*  Would  not  you  like 
Jessie  for  a  daughter-in-law  ?" 

*'  Why,  if  everything  is  suitable,  and  Isaac 
is  of  a  coming  disposition  towards  her — and 
she  is  willing— one  of  these  days  maybe  I 
should." 

The  Deacon  was  of  a  temper  to  decree  events, 
and  let  suitabilities  take  care  of  themseWes. 

«  Willing!"  he  exclaimed,  **  what  has  a  girl 
of  fifteen  to  do  but  obey  the  will  of  her  elders  ? 
I  rather  think  you  will  find  it  *  suitable,'  when 
I  tell  you  that  after  deducting  a  reasonable 
sum  for  the  cost  of  Jessie's  board  and  educa- 
tion," (the  actual  outlay  for  her  education  had 
been  two  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  threepence,) 
"  she  has  one  hundred  pounds  at  interest." 
Dear  me  1  a  pretty  fortune,  Deacon !" 
Well,  it  is  personal  property,  and  will 
become  Isaac's  on  the  day  they  are  married. 
Wait  for  Isaac's  coming  disposition  t — Isaac  is 
a  dolt — saying  your  presence,  ma'am.  He 
says  he  <  never  so  much  as  thought  on't,'  the 
ninny !  <  But  he  won't  object  if  father,  mother, 
and  Jessie  consent' " 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  congregation,  a 
publishment  of  *'  intention  of  marriage  between 
Isaac  Remington  and  Jessie  Blair,"  appeared 
on  the  church-door  the  next  Sabbath.  The 
tears  that  poor  Jessie  shed  and  the  reluctance 
she  felt  were  hidden  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own 
bosom  and  the  privacy  of  her  dreary  home. 
She  never  doubted  the  duty  of  implicit  obe- 
dience—she had  no  friend  to  authorize  the 
rebellion  of  her  own  instincts.  She  did  not 
suspect  that  her  kind  pastor  had  remonstrated 
with  the  Deacon  on  his  consenting  to  the  mar- 
riage of  a  child,  too  young  to  know  her  own 
mind ;  and  in  three  weeks  she  received  from 
him  the  marriage  charge  and  benediction. 

The  union  proved  like  many  others,  not  un- 
happy, but  a  total  waste.  The  seeds  of  virtue, 
of  happiness,  of  progress  in  Jessie's  character 
were  like  the  seeds  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
there  to  lie  undeveloped  and  inactive  to  an  un- 
known future — ^In  this  world  it  might  be— it 
might  be  in  another. 

After  six  years  of  wedded  life  Isaac  Reming- 
ton died,  and  left  Jessie  a  widow,  just  past  her 
majority,  with  a  boy  five  years  old,  with,  as 
she  believed,  a  property  that,  to  her  modest 
wants,  was  independence,  and  with  the  rational 
expectation  of  her  son's  succession  to  the  Dea- 
con's property.  It  was  not  then  so  much  the 
custom  as  now  for  persons  to  endow  charitable 
societies,  and  as  the  Deacon  had  no  near  rela- 
tives of  his  own,  it  was  believed  that  he  would 


transmit  his  hoarded  gains  to  the  heir  of  his 
wife. 

The  beautiful  little  widow  naturally  became 
at  Isaac's  death  an  object  of  close  observation. 
The  Deacon  hardly  waited  for  the  funeral 
offices  to  be  over,  when  he  proposed  that,  as 
it  was  difficult  for  a  young  widow  to  be  a  widow 
indeed,  Jessie  should  relinquish  her  indepen- 
dent home,  and  return  to  his  watch  and  care. 
This  she  declined  doing.  She  lived  on  a  small 
farm  on  the  borders  of  a  lovely  lake  a  little 
north  of  the  village  of  Owasonook.  Without 
probably  being  able  to  define  why,  she  eiigoyed 
the  companionship  of  Nature,  and  grew  to  love 
as  friends— as  vital  friends  the  forms  of  beauty 
around  her.  She  declined  the  Deacon's  propo- 
sition ; — he  urged;  she  was  resolute,  and,  to  her 
amazement,  he  was  gentle  to  her.  He  persisted, 
but  with  mildness.  He  often  visited  her.  He 
always  found'it  convenient,  whenever  he  was  in 
her  neighbourhood,  to  drop  in  and  ask  how  she 
was  getting  on,  and  often,  to  her  astonishment, 
he  brought  her  roses  from  the  bashes  she  had 
planted  at  his  door,  or  bunches  of  pinks  from 
her  bed  in  his  garden,  such  pears  as  his  crabbed 
trees  bore,  and  early  apples  for  her  little 
Raphe. 

<<  It's  something  new,  your  liking  flowers,  is 
it  not,  sir  7"  said  Jessie  to  him,  as  she  extended 
her  hand  to  receive  a  nosegay  he  had  brought 
to  her.  "Maybe  so,"  he  replied,  detaining 
her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  pressing  it,  **  but 
I  love  everything  you  love,  Jessie."  "  Tones 
of  voice  express  the  affections,"  says  Sweden- 
borg.  True,  and  bad  as  well  as  good  ones. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone,  the  manner, 
the  look  of  Deacon  Bay  that  was  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  to  a  traveller  in  a  dark  night.  To 
Jessie  they  revealed  a  danger  and  a  terror  that 
she  had  never  dreamed  of.  The  sagacious  man 
read  her  face;  he  changed  his  manners,  re- 
sumed his  sanctimonious  aspect  and  conversa- 
tion, but  still  continued  to  urge  Mrs.  Reming- 
ton's removal  from  the  farm. 

Jessie  had  been  a  widow  rather  more  than  a 
year  and  a  day,  when  the  Deacon,  on  entering 
the  pathway  that  led  to  her  dwelling,  saw  her 
with  her  little  boy  and  Archy  Henry  going 
down  the  declivity  behind  her  house  to  the 
lake.  The  just  risen  full  moon  lit  up  the 
western  shore,  so  that  the  wave  that  rippled 
on  the  brink  was  like  a  silver  rim  to  the  lake. 
Bay  followed  the  happy  UtUe  company  stealth- 
ily, like  an  unclean  beast  (as  he  was),  watch- 
ing his  prey,  and  creeping  behind  a  clump  of 
young  hemlocks,  he  continued  to  watch  them 
there,  as  full  of  evil  purpose  as  the  evil  spirit 
in  Paradise.  A  paradise  of  beauty  and  inno- 
cence it  was  to  this  happy  young  pair. 

The  boat  was  so  placed  that  it  could  not  be 
reached  dryshod.    Henry  swung  the  boy  upon 
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Job  shonlder  and  curried  him  to  it;  and  after  a  i  triumph  oyer  her.  She  sickened  and  turned 
little  playftd  reslBtanoe  on  Jessie's  part,  he  away.  But  in  another  minute  thoughts  rose 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  beside  '  that  oyercame  the  fear  of  poTcr^,  and  she 


her  boy.  He  then  took  off  his  OTcrooat,  and 
put  it  under  and  around  her  feet,  with  perhaps 
not  quite  the  grace  of  Baleigh,  but  with  as 
respectful  chiyalry  as  the  young  courtier 
manifested  to  his  royal  mistress.  The  little 
boat  was  then  pushed  from  its  mooring,  and 
was  so  gently  rowed  away,  that  it  was  long 
before  the  Toices  from  it,  in  tones  of  tenderness 
and  happiness,  passed  beyond  Bay's  hearing. 
His  senses  seemed  endowed  with  preternatural 
acuteness  to  torment  him.  He  went  away 
brooding  on  ripening  plans  of  mischief. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  the  farm  to 
remonstrate  with  Mrs.  Remington  on  the  bad 
economy  of  remaining  there,  when  she  might 
live  free  of  cost  in  his  house. 

**  I  never  did,  sir,  live  in  that  wa^  with  you," 
she  said,  with  a  spirit  that  provoked  the  Dea- 
con to  reply. 

*'Tou  have  some  one  to  back  yon,  Jessie,  or 
you  would  not  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  this  wise, 
and  to  hold  out  against  the  wUl  of  your  elder, 
and  your  spiritual  father  as  it  were." 

She  blushed  slightly,  but  she  replied  un- 
daunted. "  I  am  not  alone,  sir.  I  have  that 
dear  child,  who  wUl  one  day  be  a  man — and,  I 
trust,  a  staff  for  his  mother  to  lean  on." 

<*  Well  done !  well  done !  But  you  had  best 
consider  what  you  are  to  lean  on  in  the  mean 
time."  And  then  softening  his  tone  to  affected 
kindness,  he  added,  <<  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  this  place  was  bought  with  my  partner's 
money,  which  might  have  been  her  son  Isaac's, 
if  he  had  survived  her.  Tou  understand, 
Jessie  t  The  deed  was  made  out  to  me.  The 
property  is  legally  mine ;  she,  you  understand, 
bwng  nobody— dead  as  it  were — ^in  the  eye  of 
the  law;  and  though  I  mean  it  shall  come  into 
your  boy's  hands  one  day  or  other,  in  the 
mean  time,  and,  following  the  golden  rule,  I 
shall  take  care  of  it,  as  if  it  were  to  all  intents 
mine.  I  might  make  a  pretty  penny  now,  if 
I  would,"  he  added,  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  triumph  and  cupidity  proper  to 
his  face.  **  This  orchard  and  upland  pasture, 
together  with  the  joining  tillage  land,  would 
make  a  master  farm." 

'<  What  joining  tillage  land?"  asked  Jessie 
Remington  eagerly. 

"Why  Archy  Henry's  farm,"  he  answered, 
fixing  his  freenng  eyes  upon  her;  "I  thought 
everybody  knew  that  farm  was  mortgaged  to 
me  for  more  than  it  is  worth — ^perhaps  you  did 
not?" 

Poor  Jessie  f  a  fly  caught  in  a  spider's  web 
was  a  faint  type  of  her  conscious  misery  and 
helplessness — the  spider  a  fainter  symbol  of 
the   gloating   tyrant  who   now    enjoyed   his 


said  courageously,  '<You  can  take  possession 
here,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  please-^I  shall  go  at 
once." 

**  And  come  to  my  house,  dearie  ?" 
"  No — ^no  sir,  never !" 

<'Bttt  you  will,  sweetkeart,"  he  said  eolx- 
ingly,  and  drew  her  to  him  (she  was  standing 
near  him),  and  would  have  kissed  her,  but 
instinctively  she  struck  him  on  his  face,  and 
sprang  fr^m  him,  and  her  brave  little  boy 
catching  his  mother's  feeling,  without  under- 
standing it,  hurled  the  wooden  stool  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting  at  the  Deacon's  head.  The 
blow  blinded  and  confused  him  for  a  moment. 
But  when  he  rallied.  He  turned  on  mother  and 
child  such  a  look  of  black  vengeance,  that  both 
instinctively  shrank  from  him,  and  the  mother, 
dragging  the  boy  with  her,  escaped  to  an  inner 
room,  and  bolted  the  door. 

Wrath  mastered  every  other  passion  in  Bay's 
breast  for  the  time.    • 

**  Unbolt  your  door,"  he  cried.  There  was  no 
reply.  The  poor  mother  and  child  were  cower- 
ing together  like  frightened  doves.  * '  Hear  me, 
you  must,"  he  continued.  "  You  cannot  help 
yourself — a  pretty  widow  you — a  hopeful  pro- 
fessor I  I  have  found  out  your  plans — I  have 
mine  too,  and  we  will  see  which  is  the  strongest. 
Marry  Archy  Henry,  and  you  will  be  ruined  in 
this  world — ^ruined  in  the  next.  Look  for 
excommunication  now,  and  poverty  for  ever. 
I  saw  you,  you  that  could  not  so  much  as  let 
me  touch  the  ends  of  your  dainty  fingers,  I 
saw  you  in  Archy  Henry's  arms !  Good-bye, 
Widow  Remington" — ^he  walked  to  the  outer 
door,  then  returned,  and  added,  **  If  you  blab 
of  what  has  taken  place  here  to-day,  no  one 
will  believe  you — ^no  one— and  for  every  word 
you  speak,  I'll  take  revenge  on  Archy  Henry — 
remember  that  I  remember  that  I" 

As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away, 
Jessie  Remington  yielded  to  a  burst  of  grief 
and  despair.  "Oh,  don't  cry,  mother,  dear 
mother,"  said  her  little  boy,  clasping  his  arms 
round  her  neck,  «  he  is  a  bad  man — I  hate  him 
— I  always  did  hate  him.  When  he  first  came 
in  to-day,  when  you  were  up  stairs,  he  asked 
me  if  Archy  Henry  was  here  last  Saturday 
night  I  would  not  tell  him.  I  wish  Archy 
would  come  every  Saturday  night,  and  every 
other  night,  and  he,  never — never !" 

The  mother  fondly  kissed  the  child,  and  I 
doubt  not  breathed  a  fervent  Amen !  amen ! 

She  revolved  her  miserable  ease.  She  now 
understood  why  Archy,  who,  she  well  knew 
had  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  long  before 
that  time  when  the  Deacon  had  marked  his 
holding  her  hymn-book,  had  not  yet  since  her 
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freedom  Sftid  one  word  of  marriage,  or  by 
words  declared  his  love  to  her.  It  needed  no 
declaration.  The  current  of  his  life,  through 
all  her  married  days,  had  flowed  on  without 
one  beam  of  joy  or  hope.  From  the  day  of 
Reming^n's  departure  he  had  been  a  changed 
man ;  the  cloud  had  passed  fh>m  his  brow,  the 
grarity  from  his  lips,  and  he  had  manifested, 
in  every  fitting  way  but  by  words,  his  rererence 
and  tenderness  for  her. 

"  Matters  hare  come  to  a  crisis,"  was  the 
result  of  her  long  reflection ;  *' we  must  clearly 
understand  each  other,  the  sooner,  the  better." 

The  following  eTcning  Raphe's  wish  was  ftd- 
filled  as  it  was  most  like  to  be,  and  Archy  Henry 
came  in,  merely  to  bring  a  glass  in  which 
Jessie  had  sent  some  jelly  to  his  inyalid  sister. 
"  Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?"  he  asked  Jessie, 
struck  with  her  paleness  and  dejection. 

'*  I  hare  heard  ill  news,"  she  replied,  «  and 
you,  Archy,  must  tell  me  if  it  be  wholly  true. 
Is  your  farm  mortgaged  to  Deacon  Bay  ?" 

«  Yes." 

'<  Should  I  be  the  last  to  know  it,  Archy?" 

There  was  an  undisguised  tenderness  in  her 
Toice  and  lorely  face  which  orercame  the  reso- 
lution Henry  had  maintained,  and  mutual 
confessions  and  disclosures  followed.  They 
were  like  travellers  on  a  perilous  road,  on  whom 
the  day  dawns  and  the  sun  rises.  The  road 
may  be  more  obstructed  and  perilous  before 
than  behind,  but  their  hearts  are  strong  and 
at  peace.  What  obstmotions,  what  perils  can 
appal  the  spirits  of  young  lovers  in  the  first 
moments  of  avowed  mutual  love  ?  A  spell  of 
enchantment  is  over  their  world — ^a  spell  of 
faith,  hope,  and  joy. 

When  they  descended  from  these  sunny 
heights  to  the  discussion  of  temporal  affairs,  it 
appeared  that  Archy's  father,  embarrassed  by 
sickness  and  other  misfortunes,  had  left  his 
farm  to  his  son  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  to 
Deaoon  Bay — ^that  the  son  had  supported  his 
aged  mother,  and  met  the  many  wants  of  a 
bedridden  sister,  and  year  after  year  paid  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage. 

'*More,"  he  said,  "till  the  last  year  I  did 
not  care  to  do,  but  since^^since  Raphe  lost  his 
father,  I  have  been  a  stronger  man — I  have 
done  two  days'  work  in  one,  and  now  I  see 
through  the  woods,  and  if  I  am  but  reasonably 
blessed  for  the  three  coming  years,  I  shall  be 
independent  of  the  world  and  the  Deaoon, 
please  God." 

"  Archy !" 

"  I  do  not  speak  profknely,  Jessie — my  heart 
is  dancing,  and  I  can't  stand  for  p's  and  q's. 
As  to  this  farm  belonging  to  the  Bays,  I  don't 
believe  a  word  on't,  nor  do  I  care  one  stiver 
about  it  I  prefer  that  you  should  give  me 
nothing  that  ever  had  any  oonnezion  with  Bay 


or  his  household,  but  the  name  you  bear,  and 
the  sooner  you  give  that  up  to  me  the  better. 
Oh,  excuse  me,  I  forgot  little  Raphe.  Ton 
know  I  love  him — I  see  nothing  but  you  in 
him."  Jessie  did  not  resent  this.  She  had  no 
affectation  of  any  sort,  and  certainly  no  preten- 
sion  to  sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  her  late 
husband;  but  Jessie  was  considerate  in  her 
love,  and  she  meant  not  to  increase  Arehy's 
heavy  burdens,  but  patiently  to  wait  till  he 
had  cleared  off  the  mortgage.  The  point, 
however,  was  no  farther  mooted  that  evening. 
Our  lovers  were  not  ''gravelled  for  lack  of 
matter." 

Mrs.  Remington  did  not  communicate  the 
Deacon's  injuries  or  threats.  She  had  the 
grace  of  discretion,  which  all  women  (or  all 
men)  have  not,  and  she  had  a  certain  feeling 
of  obligation  to  him  as  deacon  and  church 
member,  of  which  even  his  unworthiness  had 
not  divested  her. 

She  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  asking  what 
property  her  late  husband  left,  and  how  it  was 
conditioned. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  answer. 

"  Widow  RnxnraToir : — ^Received  yours  duly. 
In  reply.  Tour  husband  held  no  property  in 
his  own  name,  his  father  having  willed  his 
whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  his  worthy 
wife,  now  my  companion.  With  the  personal  I 
purchased  tiie  farm  on  which  you  Uve.  The 
deed,  as  you  are  apprised,  stands  in  my 
name.  The  property  will  probably  go  to  your 
son  at  my  decease.  Tou  were  possessed  of  one 
hundred  pounds  at  the  time  of  your  marriage ; 
sixty  thereof  was  expended  in  apparel  and 
in  household  furniture — twenty  drawn  by 
the  late  Isaac  for  housekeeping,  and  spent  as 
you  best  know  how — ^the  remaining  twenty  I 
have  paid  out  for  the  doctor's  bill,  Isaac's 
coffin,  shroud,  and  grave-digging.  My  accounts 
are  ready  for  exhibition  to  the  Probate  Court 
when  called  for. 

<*  Tours  to  command. 

"Nathan  Bat." 

Enclosed  in  this  paper  was  a  document  of  a 
very  different  complexion,  almost  too  base  to 
be  presented  to  our  readers  It  concluded 
with  "  burrt  this,"  "  Bum  it  I  indeed  I  will  I" 
exclaimed  Jessie,  and,  her  face  and  neck  man- 
tling with  indignation,  she  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
She  kept  the  indignity  to  herself,  and  oommuni- 
cated  to  Henry  only  the  business  letter. 

He  was  indignant  at  its  style ;  believed  there 
had  been  fraud,  but  he  peroeived  it  was  covered 
up  by  legal  forms,  and  he  let  the  whole  thing 
go—he  was  too  happy  to  care.  "I  see  the 
man's  drift,"  he  said.  "  He  means  to  bring 
you  back  to  his  own  house  a  dependent.    He 
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thinks  if  he  can  get  possession  of  your  child, 
he  holds  you  by  the  heartstrings.  The  boy 
will  have  his  spirit  broken  as  your — ^his  father 
had — ^you  will  be  oppressed — I  shall  be  tortured 
— it  is  not  right — ^it  is  no  way  suitable — ^there 
is  but  one  course — thank  God !" 

"Dear  Archyl" 

'*  Why  should  not  I  thank  God,  Jessie  !  Ton 
must  consent  to  the  publishment  going  up  next 
Sunday." 

"Not  till  I  haye  consulted  some  one— re- 
member, Archy,  I  am  a  church  member — ^you 
are  not.    Let  me  speak  to  Mr.  West.'' 

"No — ^no — no.  He  is  supersti scrupu- 
lous. I  am  not  a  member-— on  your  account  I 
wish  I  were." 

"  Oh  I  on  your  own  account,  Archy  V* 

Archy  assented.  But  when  he  learned  that 
Mrs.  Remington  thought  it  more  than  probable 
that  when  the  church  were  apprised  of  her 
intention  of  marrying  out  of  their  pale,  she 
should  be  subjected  to  discipline,  and  delay 
would  ensue,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
forego  the  publication,  and  take  advantage  of 
their  proximity  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  the  ceremony  could  be  legally  per- 
formed without  the  embarrassing  prelude  of  a 
publication.  This  proposition  she  resisted. 
She  felt  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  a  reverence 
for  the  authorities  of  the  church.  To  her  it 
was  the  type  of  God's  power  and  justice,  and 
she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  incurring  its 
displeasure.  But  her  lover  pleaded,  her  heart 
urged,  and  above  all,  the  horror  of  being  again 
brought  into  proximity  to  Bay  terrified  her, 
and  she  at  last  consented.  The  next  day  she, 
her  litUe  boy,  and  Archy  Henry,  drove  over  to 
a  magistrate's  on  the  border  of  New  York,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  there  duly  per- 
formed. Thus  the  lamb  was  secured  into  the 
fold  at  the  moment  the  wolf  was  sure  of  his 
prey.  The  Deacon's  rage  had  none  of  the 
ordinary  manifestations.  To  his  good,  unsus- 
pecting pastor  and  to  the  church,  he  appeared 
the  disappointed  father,  sorrowing  after  a  godly 
sort. 

A  meeting  of  the  church  was  immediately 
called.  But  before  they  met  the  pastor  visited 
the  offending  member.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
assume  the  tone  of  stem  rebuke.  His  gentle 
heart  failed  him.  Tears  actually'  streamed 
from  his  eyes  as  he  told  poor  Jessie  that  her 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  known 
rules  of  the  church,  to  which  she  had  promised 
submission  when  she  took  the  solemn  vows  of 
membership,  rendered  her  liable  to  the  censure 
of  the  church,  and  excommunication  from  it. 

She  made  no  excuse— she  offered  no  pallia- 
tion— she  said  she  was  conscious  she  had  done 
wrong. 

"Would  she,"  he  asked,  "confess  in  the 


middle  aisle  of  the  meeUng-house,  before  the 
congregation  of  the  people,  that  she  had  sinned, 
and  gone  in  opposition  to  God's  law,  and  the 
law  of  his  holy  church,  in  marrying  an  nnsanc- 
tified  man,  one  who  lived  in  daily  violation  of 
God's  law  t" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that — ^that  is  not 
my  view  of  my  husband — he  is  not  a  member 
— that  I  am  sure  I  grieve  for,  but  he  is  better, 
sir,  than  some  that  are." 

"  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,  child ;  will  you 
make  the  confession  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir,  that  I  am  sorry  to  have 
Archy  Henry  for  my  partner  for  life ;  but  for 
the  manner  of  my  marriage  I  am  sorry,  and  I 
am  willing  humbly  to  confess  it." 

"  That  is  not  enough ; — solemn  charges  are 
before  the  church." 

"What  are  they,  sir?" 

"  That  you  received  visits  from  your  spark 
on  Saturday  nights." 

"  I  did,  sir,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it." 

"  But,  surely  you  know  that  Saturday  night 
is  held  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  holy  time."* 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that  Saturday  night  is  a 
portion  of  the  Sabbath,  when  we  should  not 
think  our  own  thoughts.  But,  sir,  I  can  truly 
say  there  was  nothing  dishonourable  in  the 
sight  of  man,  or  unholy  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  that  passed  between  Archy  and  me.  Is 
this  all  ?" 

"No:  it  is  said  your  husband  habitually 
breaks  the  third  commandment." 

"Bfit  not  blasphemously;  thoughtiessly  he 
does,  but  he  knows  it  grieves  me,  and  I  think 
he  will  not  again." 

The  good  Doctor  said  there  were  other 
charges  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  but 
as  he  trusted  they  would  not  be  presented 
at  the  church  meeting,  he  should  not  trouble 
her  with  them.  He  notified  her  that  a  meeting 
was  appointed  on  a  certain  day  near  at  hand, 
and  he  told  her  that  she  was  expected  to  be 
present. 

Poor  Jessie  I  Her  soul  was  disquieted — she 
reproached  herself  with  not  having  walked 
worthy  of  her  profession.  The  displeasure  of 
the  church  was  to  her  the  sure  sign  of  the 
displeasure  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  not  all 
the  arguments,  the  soothing,  and  the  love  of 
her  husband  could  comfort  her.  She  had  two 
powerful  reasons  for  making  no  disclosures  in 
relation  to  the  Deacon.  She  feared  exciting 
the  indignation  of  her  husband,  which  once 
thoroughly  provoked  against  the  man  he  already 
doubted  and  disliked,  could  not  be  allayed; 
and  she  felt  a  religious  reluctance  to  throw  on 
the  church  the  scandal  of  the  Deacon's  gross 

*  The  Dootor't  own  word*— itill  on  bif  raoordi. 
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conduct.  She  would  not  inrolye  the  good  in 
the  scoffs  the  bad  desenred. 

The  church  met  according  to  appointment. 
Mrs.  Henry  was  present  Her  youUi  and  her 
docility  conciliated  many  kind  hearts  in  her 
favour.  Her  beauty,  perhaps,  told  with  some, 
— a  beauty  so  softened  and  shaded  by  modesty, 
that  not  the  oldest  and  most  rigid  thought  it  a 
duty  to  rebuke  their  instincts  in  its  farour. 
Deacon  Bay  was  present.  He  affected  to  take 
small  part  in  the  case,  but  he  now  and  then 
craftily  threw  in  an  evil  word  that  he  meant 
to  be  lead  in  a  waTcring  scale. 

The  meeting  was  divided.  Some  were  for 
restoring  her  to  full  communion  on  her  making 
the  partial  public  profession  she  proffered.  To 
this  merciful  party  the  pastor  inclined.  Deacon 
Bay  and  his  few  adherents  were  for  immediate 
excommunication.  Unanimity  being  unattain- 
able, the  meeting  adjourned.  While  the  clouds 
thus  darkened  over  poor  Mrs.  Henry,  she  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  Deacon  Bay  that  she  must 
remove  from  her  present  dwelling-house,  and 
Henry  was  warned  that  the  mortgage  on  his 
farm  was  about  to  be  foreclosed,  and  that  he 
must  prepare  to  surrender  it. 

Temporal  and  spiritual  ruin  were  raining 
down  on  the  young  couple,  and  to  poor  Mrs. 
Henry's  susceptible  conscience  and  excited 
imagination  they  came  in  the  form  of  judgments 
for  the  violation  of  her  church  covenant.  At  this 
day,  when  old  prestiges  have  melted  away,  it  is 
as  difficult  to  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Henry  as  it 
would  be  to  feel  any  serious  concern  for  a  child 
terrified  at  a  shadow  on  his  nursery  wall.  To 
her  the  trouble  was  a  terrible  reality.  She  was 
certainly  more  remarkable  for  tenderness  of 
conscience  than  strength  of  mind.  The  aus- 
terest  judgment  of  her  brethren  of  the  church 
was  ratified  by  her  own  convictions.  She 
seems,  in  concealing  the  wrongs  of  old  Bay,  to 
have  forgotten  the  palliation  they  afforded  her. 
She  dared  not  take  counsel  or  consolation  from 
her  husband.  He  was  not  a  church-member, 
and  therefore  not  qualified  to  give  it.  Still,  as 
her  truth  was  inflexible,  she  could  not  say  she 
repented  her  marriage,  and  that  she  could  not, 
to  her  diseased  mind,  was  a  sign  of  her  repro- 
bate state.  Her  health  failed ;  she  sunk  into 
deep  dejection ;  and  when  Deacon  Bay  came 
to  notify  her  of  another  church  meeting  on  her 
account,  and  said  to  her  with  a  malignity 
worthy  an  inquisitor  racking  his  victim,  *'  God 
has  put  forth  his  hand  against  you" — '*  He  has 
— ^he  has !"  she  said, — ^hypocrisy  had  achieved 
its  triumph  over  a  pure  and  susceptible  na- 
ture. 

The  pastor  seems  to  have  felt  the  deepest 
tenderness  for  the  poor  bewildered  lamb  of  his 
flock.  He  sent  his  wife  to  bring  her  in  his  own 
chaise  to  the  church-meeting.    Just  before  she 


entered  Mrs.  Henry's  gate,  she  saw  Archy 
Henry  driving  out  of  it  with  a  load  of  furni- 
ture. Deacon  Bay  was  at  the  moment  passing 
in  his  wagon.  Henry,  irritated  and  confused, 
did  not  drive  accurately,  and  his  heavy  wagon 
hit  the  Deacon's  in  a  manner  just  gently  to  tip 
it  over,  and  give  the  Deacon  a  somerset.  They 
were  both  moving  slowly  at  the  time,  and  no 
great  harm  was  done.  The  Deacon  was  exas- 
perated, and  no  doubt  secretly  vowed  ven- 
geance, and  thought  with  diabolical  satisfaction 
that  when  Henry  arrived  at  his  home  with  his 
wife's  chattels,  he  would  find  a  lawyer  taking 
possession  of  the  premises  in  his,  the  Deacon's, 
name. 

There  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  church — ^not 
a  member  absent.  Intimation  of  the  pastor's 
state  of  mind  were  given  in  the  opening  prayer. 
He  prayed  that  though  their  erring  sister 
passed  through  the  fire,  it  might  not  consume 
her,  and  through  deep  waters,  they  might  not 
overwhelm  her. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  prefatory  address  to 
the  meeting  he  said,  *<  It  was  safer  to  imitate 
the  Divine  Being  in  mercy  than  in  judgment." 

**  Who  shall  presume  to  stay  his  judgments  ?" 
said  the  lugubrious  Deacoil ;  "  <  whom  the  Lord 
smiteth  is  smitten.' " 

And  poor  little  Mrs.  Henry  seemed  to  verify 
his  words.  Attenuated,  pale,  and  trembling, 
she  sat  beside  the  dignified  and  erect  figure  of 
the  pastor's  wife,  looking  like  a  condemned 
and  self-condemned  culprit,  who  would  fain 
call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  her. 

As  a  minister  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
New  England,  Stephen  West,  our  revered  pas- 
tor, had  the  most  unqualified  reverence  for  its 
institutions,  and  no  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  more  unquestionably  submissive 
to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  his  order. 
But  within  this  stern,  artificial  form  beat  a 
heart  as  true  to  the  instincts  and  offices  of 
love  as  is  the  needle  to  its  pole. 

**  Brethren  and  sisters,"  resumed  the  pastor, 
« it  Is  known  to  you  that  there  has  not  been 
that  unanimity  in  the  case  before  you  that 
usually  attends  our  deliberations.  The  division 
has  been  perhaps  more  in  feeling  than  opinion. 
It  is  natural,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling,  and 
the  tears  of  his  ever-ready  sympathy  fiowing 
down  his  cheeks,  **to  feel  for  one  in  evident 
and  deep  distress  of  mind,  and  who,  though  as 
far  as  yet  appeareth,  she  hath  not  sufficient 
grace  to  make  the  required  concessions,  hath 
not  resisted  the  rebukes  of  conscience.  And 
as  her  fault  has  not  been  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  but  such  as  one  still  young  was  greatly 
liable  to,  we  may  consider  how  far,  without 
sacrificing  duty,  we  may  concede  to  our  dis- 
tressed sister.    She  is  not,  as  you  see,  in  a 
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Btate  of  bodily  health  to  be  muoh  questioned. 
I  haye  had  repeated  intenriews  with  her,  and 
her  request  to  me  this  morning  was  to  state  to 
you  that  she  remains  at  the  same  point  where 
you  last  left  her, — she  humbly  asks  the  pardon 
of  the  ohurch  for  her  Tiolation  of  her  ohuroh- 
oovenant,  in  having  married  in  a  manner  oon- 
trary  to  their  known  rules.  But  truth  obliges 
her  to  say  that  she  does  not  and  cannot  repent 
of  the  ohoioe  she  has  made.  The  ease  is  wholly 
before  you.  Any  of  the  brethren  who  haye 
remarks  to  make  will  please  make  them  now, 
and  will,  I  trust,  feel  called  on  to  deal  kindly 
as  well  as  truly  with  our  muoh-afflicted  sister." 

There  was  a  murmuring  of  Toices  among  the 
women,  Toices  touched  with  sympathy;  the 
pastor's  wife  was  seen  to  pass  her  arm  around 
Mrs.  Henry,  and  draw  her  oloser  to  her,  and 
the  hardest  countenances  of  the  brethren  were 
softened.  Bay  looked  around  him,  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  he  had  been  playing  a  losing 
game,  he  made  a  bold  and  desperate  moye. 
He  rose,  and  after  some  stammering  and  hem- 
ming, he  said,  **  That  as  this  was  like  to  be  the 
final  discussion  of  the  case  of  the  backsUdden 
member,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  state  some 
aggrayating  circumstances  which  he  had  with- 
held as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  bringing 
said  member  to  a  full  confession  of  her  wrong- 
doing. He  felt  it  to  be  duty  to  tell  the  brethren 
and  the  sisters  that  said  offender  had  not  rushed 
upon  the  *  thick  bosses*  without  warning, 
adyice,  and  offer  of  needful  help  and  support 
in  her  widowhood."  Till  this  moment  Mrs. 
Henry's  eyes  had  been  downcast  and  her  cheek 
blanched.  Suddenly  her  colour  rose,  and  an 
unwonted  fire  lit  up  her  mild  hazel  eye,  as  she 
raised  and  fixed  it  on  the  Deacon.  This  was 
noticed  by  her  friends,  and  it  was  also  obsenred 
that  his  eye  did  not  meet  hers.  **  My  relation 
to  her  first  husband,"  he  continued,  **  made  me 
her  suitable  guardian ;  I  knew  that  her  youth, 
widowhood,  and  comeliness  exposed  her  to 
many  temptations;  I  felt  for  her  temporal 
necessities,  and  I  offered  her  and  her  fatherless 
child  a  home  in  my  house.  This  she  rejected 
in  a  manner  to  make  me  surmise  there  was 
some  covered  sin,  and  when,  after  ascertaining 
the  same,  I  went  to  deal  with  her  as  directed 
in  Matthew,  18th  chapter,  15th  verse,  and  on, 
she,  urged  by  her  bad  conscience,  and  doubt- 
less tempted  and  incited  thereto  by  Satan, 
struck  me  on  the  face." 

"  Beacon  Bay  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henry,  in- 
voluntarily rising. 

**  Sit  down,  my  child,"  said  the  Moderator, 
but  in  a  tone  too  gentle  for  reproof,  and  she 
sat  down  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  **  Her 
child,"  continued  the  Deacon,  << prompted,  and 
seemingly  justified  by  evil  example,  took  up 
the  three-legged  oaken  stool  on  which  he  was 


seated,  and  threw  It  at  my  head  with  such 
force,  that  I  verily  believe  he  was  aided  by  the 
Evil  One— ever  ready  to  serve  bad  ends.  So 
forceful  was  the  blow,  which,  but  for  a  just 
Providence,  might  have  ended  my  life, — that  I 
still  carry  the  scar,"  he  concluded,  lifting  the 
long  sleek  black  locks  from  his  swarthy  brow, 
and  showing  a  deep  soar  frightlUly  near  to  his 
temple.  AU  eyes  turned  from  him  to  Mrs. 
Henry,  who  was  still  steadily  looking  in  her 
accuser's  face. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  before  it  could  be  answered 
Archy  Henry  entered,  his  cheek  and  eye  glow- 
ing with  angry  fires.  There  was  a  general 
sensation  and  movement  through  the  assembly. 
Without  heeding  it,  he  strode  to  his  wife's  side. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  oast  an  im- 
ploring look  on  him.  **  Don't  be  scared— don't 
be  anxious,"  he  whispered ;  "  I  know  what  I 
am  about." 

**  This  is  an  intrusion — ^very  unsuitable,  Mr. 
Archibald  Henry,"  said  the  Moderator ;  **  quite 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  church-meetings." 

**I  know  it,  sir,"  he  answered,  making  a 
half  and  hurried  reverence  to  the  pastor,  '<  but 
when  a  man's  house  is  on  fire  he  can't  mind 
rules  and  regulations.  I  have  promised  to 
cherish  and  protect  this  woman,  and  I  will,  so 
help  me  God!" 

<<  Is  there  no  force  here  to  put  out  this 
profane  fellow  7"  asked  Deacon  Bay. 

**  No,  none,"  replied  Henry,  <'  I'll  trouble  no 
one  to  answer  that  question  but  myself.  I  am 
nailed  here,  and  you  are  nailed  there,  till  my 
business  is  done.  Do  you  know  this  hand- 
writing ?"  he  continued,  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  crumpled  and  weather-stained  paper,  and 
holding  up  the  written  side  to  the  Deacon. 

The  Deacon  was  driven  by  surprise  and 
dismay  from  every  subterfuge.  His  bile  rose, 
and  his  colour  darkened  to  a  mahogany  hue. 
He  made  no  answer. 

**  Do  you  know  it  7"  reiterated  Henry. 

No  reply. 

*<  Perhaps  you  do,  sir,"  he  continued,  ap- 
proaching the  desk,  and  holding  it  before  the 
pastor,  who  at  once  bowed  assent,  <<  and  you, 
sir,  and  you?"  he  added,  showing  it  to  the 
associate  deacons.  *'Let  me  say  one  word, 
and  then  I  will  trouble  you  to  hear  me  read  it. 
I  found  this  paper  on  removing  a  hencoop 
which  had  protected  it  from  the  weather.  How 
it  came  there  I  know  not,  but  I  leave  it  to  any 
member  of  this  meeting  to  say  if  it  has  not 
been  providentially  preserved." 

The  paper  in  Henry's  hand  was  that  note 
from  Bay  to  Jessie,  which  was  taken  by  the 
draught  up  the  chimney,  when  Mrs.  Henry  be- 
Ueved  she  had  committed  it  to  the  flames. 
After  whirling  in  the  air  it  fell  in  an  angle  of 
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the  fence.  A  henooop  was  accidentally  set 
upon  it  There  it  was  destined  to  lie,  as  safely 
as  if  it  were  filed  away  in  a  pigeon-hole,  till, 
in  the  general  nptuming  of  the  moving,  it 
came  into  the  right  hands.  That  this  was 
really  providential,  it  takes  no  great  amount 
of  faith  to  believe. 

**  This  note,"  continued  Henry,  **  was  written 
by  that  man  who  stands  there — that  Deacon 
Nathan  Bay.  With  permission,  I  will  read  it. 
It  appears  to  have  been  enclosed  in  a  business 
letter  and  begins  thus : — 

<*  *  This  note  is  for  more  interesting  matters. 
You  were  harsh  yesterday,  Jessie,  but  if  you 
will  come  home,  I  will  forgive  and  forget.  It 
was  not  well  to  return  a  blow  for  a  kiss — when 
one  smiteth  on  the  right  cheek — ^yon  under- 
stand.'" 

At  this  startling  refutation  of  the  Beacon's 
calumny,  uttered  not  fifteen  minutes  before,  a 
low  sound  arose  more  resembling  a  hiss  than 
any  ever  before  heard  in  a  meeting  of  that 
solemn  nature.  Henry  smiled  bitterly,  and 
proceeded. 

*<'You  saw,  Jessie,  how  bad  example  is 
followed.  As  crows  the  old,  so  crows  the 
young.  My  head  yet  aches  with  the  blow  of 
that  joint-stool.  Your  boy  will  be  a  limb,  if 
he  is  not  soon  brought  under  nurture.  Gome 
back  then,  Jessie.  The  old  woman  is  as  good 
as  nobody.  You  shall  be  true  mistress  of  the 
house,  possessor  of  heart  and  estate,  and  in 
due  time,  you  and  your  boy  heirs  of  all  I  pos- 
sess. Isn't  this  better  than  marrying  a  penni- 
less spark,  beggaring  your  little  chap,  and 
drudging  through  your  lifetime  for  a  mother- 
in-law,  and  her  bedridden  gal  ?    Bum  this,* 

"When  this  precious  note  was  written," 
continued  Henry,  "  Mrs.  Remington  was  living 
on  a  farm  which  by  some  sort  of  legal  hugger- 
mugger  Nathan  Bay  claims  as  his.  By  like 
crafty  measures  he  has  spun  his  web  round 
all  the  other  property  belonging  to  this  little 
woman  and  her  late  husband.  He  threatened 
to  turn  her  and  her  boy  homeless  and  penniless 
upon  the  world.  And  when  he  added  insult  to 
these  injuries,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
marry  a  poor  fellow  whose  father  had  been 
cheated  out  of  house  and  home  by  this  same 
Deacon  Nathan  Bay — church-member" — 

''Stop,  stop,  Archy  Henry!"  cried  the  pas- 
tor, rising  and  striking  his  cane  on  the  ground 
vehemently,  ''this  is  out  of  place — ^unseemly — 
it  must  go  no  farther" — 

" Unseemly!  Sir,  should  a  villain  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  elect  ?  Be  patient  with  me  one 
moment,  sir — I  do  not— truly  I  do  not  mean — 
any  disrespect  to  you,  or  to  any  good  person 
in  this  meeting ;  but,  sir,  is  it  not  in  place,  and 


my  bounden  duty  to  rescue  my  wife,  who  has 
been  driven  to  the  edge  of  insanity  by  this 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — Deacon  Nathan  Bay  7" 
Henry  paused  for  a  moment.     His  indignittlon 
was  felt  to  be  righteous,  and  he  was  suffered 
to  proceed.     "For  weeks  that  should  have 
been  the  happiest  of  our  lives,  she  has  been 
bowed  down,  sorrowing  and  self-condemned — 
for  what?  for  marrying  me— not  a  church- 
member  to  be  sure — as  Deacon  Nathan  Bay  is 
— but  an  honest  man,  and  one  that  hates  a 
scoundrel — for  marrying  a  poor  fellow  without 
a  penny,  with  an  afflicted  mother  and  sister  to 
be  trusted  to  her  care.    If  the  manner  seem 
to  you  hasty  and  indecorous,  this  document," 
he  held  up  the  Deacon's  note,  "informs  you 
that  she  was  driven  by  insult  and  fear  to 
forego  the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies.    If  she 
has  violated  the  letter  of  your  laws,  who  has 
better  kept  their  spirit?    Not  by  word  or  look 
has  she  betrayed,  even  to  me,  the  insults  and 
wrongs  of  this  Deacon  Nathan  Bay.     She  has 
taken  meekly,  and  as  if  she  deserved  them,  re- 
proof and  exhortation — she  has  borne  patiently 
the  persecution,  the  malice,  and  the  fiendish 
revenge  of  this  man,  who  dares  to  hold  up  his 
head  here  as  her  accuser  and  judge.     I  don't 
know  about  your  rules  here,  but  I  am  sure  she 
is,  and  will  remain  in  good  standing  and  full 
membership  with  the  church  above.   I  am  sure 
there  is  not  one  of  you,  but  in  his  own  home 
and  in  his  own  heart  thinks  the  better,  and  not 
the  worse  of  her  now  under  dealing,  for  the 
whole  transaction  on  which  you  are  deciding. 
Sir,"  he  concluded,  looking  round,  and  mark- 
ing, with  evident  satisfaction,  the  convinced 
and  acquiescing  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 
church-members,   "I  do  not  now  fear  to  leave 
our  cause  with  you." 

The  church-meeting  before  separating  passed 
a  vote  of  oblivion  and  restoration  to  full  mem- 
bership in  favour  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Henry. 

The  Deacon's  case  was  deferred  to  future 
consideration.  He  subsequently  passed  through 
a  course  of  discipline,  professed  and  confessed 
all  that  could  be  required,  and  was  restored  to 
nominal  membership,  but  stripped  of  the 
honours  of  his  office,  and  deprived  for  ever,  as 
hypocrites  are,  by  the  universal  law  of  God,  of 
the  faith  of  all  good  men  and  true. 

His  ejection  of  Henry  from  his  paternal 
property  was  prevented  by  a  sagacious  lawyer, 
who  detected  excessive  charges  in  the  Deacon's 
accounts,  and  fraudulent  advantages  taken  by 
him.  The  Deacon,  not  daring  to  expose  the 
facts  to  litigation,  was  glad  to  make  concessions 
which  rendered  it  easy  for  Henry  to  redeem 
the  property.  His  little  wife  restored  to  tran- 
quillity, to  self-esteem,  and  to  her  good  stand- 
ing in  the  church,  realized  a  happiness  rarely 
enjoyed  in  the  married  state. 
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Whose  U  the  heart  thmt  neyer  hoat» 

With  all  it  fancied  yet  of  Joy, 
Returning  to  that  blert  retreat 

Where  he  so  fondly  rored,  a  hoy; 
When,  after  years  of  wand'rlng  griei; 

Pursuing  phantoms  sweet  but  Tain, 
His  wearied  spirit  seeks  relief 

In  dear  but  homely  haunts  sigftinf 
When  the  old  rooftree  fresh  appean^ 

The  lowly  cottage  thatch  and  dome, 
Which  sheltered  well  his  boyish  years, 

And  taught  the  rlrtnes  sweet  of  home. 
The  well-known  plain,  the  ancient  groTe, 

In  all  unchanged,  as  when  he  sped, 
By  Fate  or  Fancy  taught  to  rove, 

To  worlds  that  gaTe  him  nought  instead! 

Ah!  sicklied  in  the  wasting  chase, 

By  idlest  hopes  misled  no  more. 
How  fondly  doth  his  thought  retrace 

The  scones  that  filled  his  heart  before  I 
Hero  still  the  oak,  whose  spreading  arms 

Gaye  shelter  from  the  noonday  heat; — 
Here  still  the  maid,  whose  childish  charms 

His  childish  fancy  felt  were  sweet: 
Here  still  the  mead,  whose  ample  grounds 

Oare  scope  to  boyhood's  eager  flight: 


And  there,  the  "old-field  school,"  whose  sounds 
Spoke  less  for  study  than  delight 

How  natural  do  they  all  ^>pear, 

By  time  untouched,  by  age  unbent; 
The  maiden  still  more  bright  and  tkir. 

More  wise,  and  yet  as  innocent. 
The  oak  searoe  lustier  in  its  mii^t, 

With  bearded  moss,  well  known  of  old. 
And  groTes  that  gladden  green  in  sight, 

With  song'bird  gay,  and  squirrel  bold  I 

How  swift  the  backward  glanee,  which  runs 

O'er  thousand  memories  still  as  new, 
As  if,  unrhanged  by  thousand  suns. 

The  heart  were  fresh  and  diangeless  tool 
What  lores,  what  strifes,  what  hopes  and  frars, 

Grow  thick  about  the  labouring  thought. 
Until,  uncon.«ciou8  of  its  tears, 

The  eye  no  longer  sees  the  sought. 
Memory,  triumphant  o'er  the  past, 

Restores  each  dear  possession  gone; 
And  the  world's  orphan,  long  outcast, 

Deems  each  lost  treasure  still  his  own! 
Oh!  stay  tho  dream!    Let  Memory  sway, 

Nor  all  too  soon  the  truth  unfold,— 
The  cottage  rooftree,  in  decay. 

The  sire,  the  friend,  the  maiden,  eoldl 


TO  A  FEW— AN  ANSWER. 
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PLATTDf  B  for  the  young. 
Rest-time  for  the  faint  and  old, 
Warm  leaves  for  the  trees,  now  hung 
With  icy  garlands  cold; 
Freedom  for  the  sorely  bound. 
Homes  for  those  who  would  not  rOTO,- 
For  myself,  the  sweet  world  round, 
OiTe  the  boon  of  Loto. 

Lore  is  lile~is  God; 

Heayen  is  lore,  and  lies  around : 

And  the  pathway  oftenMt  trod 

Is  its  holiest  ground. 

So  my  thoughts  shall  be  as  prayers, 

Not  to  some  dim  realm  aboye. 

But  the  heayen  the  meanest  shares;— 

To  dear  hearts,  for  lore. 

Loye  me  for  my  &ults; 

Loye  me  moat,  oh,  brayo  and  strong. 

When  my  fainting  spirit  halts 

Weakly  in  the  wrong. 

Frailest  tree  needs  firmest  stay, — 

Weakest  child  claims  deepest  care; 

DearoB^lored  of  Jesus,  they 

Whose  reproach  he  bare. 


Loye  me  for  my  lore ; 

Loye  is  neither  bought  nor  sold. 

But  itself  its  price  can  prore. 

Or  itself  can  hold. 

I  will  claim  it  royally. 

As  the  8un  demands  the  flowers: 

Te  shall  answer  full  and  froe. 

From  your  hearts'  sweet  bowers. 

Lore  me  when  I  doubt; 

When  the  heart's  own  sclf-mistruat 

Compasses  my  soul  about 

With  a  dimming  rust. 

"They  will  loye,"  Hope  whispers  dear; 

From  the  heart  quick,  sweet  words  come. 

"They  may  slight  them,"  murmurs  Fear, 

And  the  lips  are  dumb. 

*'  Shall  they  in  surprise 

Put  thy  awkward  proffer  by. 

Or  with  careless  words  sulHoa 

Thy  more  earnest  cry?" 

So  my  doubts  my  heart  would  steal, 

Icing  o'er  its  real  glow. 

Lore  me,  friends,  for  what  I  ftel, 

Not  for  what  I  show. 


lartain'B  ifiaga]int. 
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(See  EngniTiug.) 


BT  rBSDlBIKA   BBBMBB. 


Thbbb  was  onoe  a  poor  and  plain  little  girl, 
dwelling  in  a  little  room,  in  Stockholm,  the 
capital  of  Sweden.  She  was  a  poor  little  girl 
indeed  then ;  she  was  lonely  and  neglected,  and 
would  haye  been  very  unhappy,  depriyed  of  the 
kindness  and  care  so  necessary  to  a  child,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  peculiar  gift.  The  little 
girl  had  a  fine  voice,  and  in  her  loneliness,  in 
trouble  or  in  sorrow,  she  consoled  herself  by 
singing.  In  fact,  she  sung  to  all  she  did ;  at 
her  work,  at  her  play,  running  or  resting,  she 
always  sang. 

The  woman  who  had  her  in  care  went  out  to 
work  during  the  day,  and  used  to  lock  in  the 
little  girl,  who  had  nothing  to  enliven  her  soli- 
tude but  the  company  of  a  cat.  The  little  girl 
played  with  her  cat,  and  sang.  Once  she  sat 
by  the  open  window  and  stroked  her  cat  and — 
sang,  when  a  lady  passed  by.  She  heard  the 
voice,  and  looked  up  and  saw  the  little  singer. 
She  asked  the  child  several  questions,  went 
away,  and  came  back  several  days  later,  fol- 
lowed by  an  old  music-master,  whose  name  was 
Crelius.  He  tried  the  little  girl's  musical  ear 
and  voice,  and  was  astonished.  He  took  her  to 
the  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Stockholm, 
then  a  Count  Puhe,  whose  truly  generous  and 
kind  heart  was  concealed  by  a  rough  speech 
and  a  morbid  temper.  Crelius  introduced  his 
little  pupil  to  the  Count,  and  asked  him  to  en- 
gage her  as  **  41dve"  for  the  opera.  "  Tou  ask 
a  foolish  thing!*'  said  the  Count  gruffly,  look- 
ing disdainfully  down  on  the  poor  little  girl. 
"What  shall  we  do  with  that  ugly  thing?  See 
what  feet  she  has !  And  then  her  face !  She 
will  never  be  presentable.  No,  we  cannot  take 
her !     Away  with  her!" 

The  music-master  insisted,  almost  indig- 
nantly. "Well,"  exclaimed  he  at  last,  **  if  you 
will  not  take  her,  poor  as  I  am,  I  will  take  her 
myself,  and  have  her  educated  for  the  scene; 
then  such  another  ear  as  she  has  for  music  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  world." 

The  Count  relented.  The  little  girl  was  at 
last  admitted  into  the  school  for  ^Idves  at  the 
opera,  and  with  some  difficulty  a  simple  gown 
of  black  bombasin  was  procured  for  her.  The 
care  of  her  musical  education  was  left  to  an 
able  master,  Mr.  Albert  Berg,  director  of  the 
song-school  of  the  opera. 

Some  years  later,  at  a  comedy  given  by  the 
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dl^ves  of  the  theatre,  several  persons  were 
struck  by  the  spirit  and  life  with  which  a  very 
young  ^Idve  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  girl  in 
the  play.  Lovers  of  genial  nature  were  charmed, 
pedants  almost  frightened.  It  was  our  poor 
little  girl,  who  had  made  her  first  appearance, 
now  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  frolicsome 
and  full  of  fun  as  a  child. 

A  few  years  still  later,  a  young  debutante 
was  to  sing  for  the  first  time  before  the  public 
in  Weber's  FreischQtz.  At  the  rehearsal  pre- 
ceding the  representation  of  the  evening,  she 
sang  in  a  manner  which  made  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  once,  as  by  common  accord,  lay 
down  their  instruments  to  clap  their  hands  in 
rapturous  applause.  It  was  our  poor,  plain 
little  girl  here  again,  who  now  had  grown  up 
and  was  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  rdle 
of  Agatha.  I  saw  her  at  the  evening  represen- 
tation. She  was  then  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
fresh,  bright  and  serene  as  a  morning  in  May, 
perfect  in  form — her  hands  and  arms  peculiarly 
graceful — and  lovely  in  her  whole  appearance 
through  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
the  noble  simplicity  and  calmness  of  her  man- 
ners. In  fact  she  was  charming.  We  saw  not 
an  actress,  but  a  young  girl  full  of  natural  ge- 
niality and  grace.  She  seemed  to  move,  speak, 
and  sing  without  effort  or  art.  All  was  nature 
and  harmony.  Her  song  was  distinguished 
especially  by  its  purity,  and  the  power  of  soul 
which  seemed  to  swell  her  tones.  Her  "mezzo 
voce"  was  delightful.  In  the  night  scene 
where  Agatha,  seeing  her  lover  come,  breathes 
out  her  joy  in  a  rapturous  song,  our  young 
singer,  on  turning  from  the  window,  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre  to  the  spectators  agiun, 
was  pale  for  joy.  And  in  that  pale  joyousness 
she  sang  with  a  burst  of  outflowing  love  and 
life  that  called  forth  not  the  mirth  but  the  tears 
of  the  auditors. 

From  that  time  she  was  the  declared  favourite 
of  the  Swedish  public,  whose  musical  taste  and! 
knowledge  are  said  to  be  surpassed  nowhere». 
And  year  after  year  she  continued  so,  though 
after  a  time,  her  voice,  being  overstrained,,  lost 
somewhat  of  its  freshness,  and  the  public,  being 
satiated,  no  more  crowded  the  house  when  she 
was  singing.  Still,  at  that  time,  she  could  be 
heard  singing  and  playing  more  delightfully 
than  ever  in  Pamina  (in  Zauberfldte)  or  in  Anna. 
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Bolena,  thoagb  the  opera  was  almost  deserted. 
(It  was  then  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  beau- 
tiful weather  called  the  people  out  to  nature's 
plays.)  She  eyidently  sang  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  song. 

By  that  time  she  went  to  take  lessons  of 
Garcia,  in  Paris,  and  so  giye  the  finishing  touch 
to  her  musical  education.  There  she  acquired 
that  warble  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been 
equalled  by  no  singer,  and  which  oould  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  of  the  soaring  and  warbling 
lark,  if  the  lark  had  a  soul. 

And  then  the  young  girl  went  abroad  and 
sang  on  foreign  shores  and  to  foreign  peoples. 
She  charmed  Denmark,  she  charmed  Germany, 
she  charmed  England.  She  was  caressed  and 
courted  eyerywhere,  CTen  to  adulation.  At  the 
courts  of  kings,  at  the  houses  of  the  great  and 
noble,  she  was  feasted  as  one  of  the  grandees 
of  nature  and  art.  She  was  covered  with  lau- 
rels and  jewels.  But  friends  wrote  of  her, 
*'In  the  midst  of  these  splendours  she  only 
thinks  of  her  Sweden,  and  yearns  for  her  friends 
and  her  people." 

One  dusky  October  night,  crowds  of  people 
(the  most  part,  by  their  dress,  seeming  to  be- 
long to  the  upper  classes  of  society)  thronged 
on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic-harbour  at  Stock- 
holm. All  looked  toward  the  sea.  There  was 
a  rumour  of  expectance  and  pleasure.  Hours 
passed  away  and  the  crowds  still  gathered  and 
waited  and  looked  out  eagerly  toward  the  sea. 
At  length  a  brilliant  rocket  rose  joyfully,  far 
out  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  was 
greeted  by  a  general  buzz  on  the  shore.  "  There 
she  comes  I  there  she  is!"  A  large  steamer 
now  came  thundering  on,  making  its  triumphant 
way  through  the  flocks  of  ships  and  boats  lying 
in  the  harbour,  towards  the  shore  of  the 
**Skepp8bro."  Flashing  rockets  marked  its 
way  in  the  dark  as  it  adyanced.  The  crowds 
on  the  shore  pressed  forward  as  if  to  meet  it. 
Now  the  leviathan  of  the  waters  was  heard 
thundering  nearer  and  nearer,  now  it  relented, 
now  again  pushed  on,  foaming  and  splashing, 
now  it  lay  still.  And  there,  on  the  front  of  the 
deck,  was  seen  by  the  light  of  lamps  and  rock- 
ets, a  pale,  graceful  young  woman,  with  eyes 
brilliant  with  tears,   and   lips   radiant  with 


smiles,  waving  her  handkerchief  to  her  friends 
and  countrymen  on  the  shore. 

It  was  she  again, — our  poor,  plain,  neglected 
little  girl  of  former  days — who  now  came  back  in 
triumph  to  her  fatherland.  But  no  more  poor, 
no  more  plain,  no  more  neglected.  She  had 
become  rich;  she  had  become  celebrated;  and 
she  had  in  her  slender  person  the  power  to 
charm  and  inspire  multitudes. 

Some  days  later,  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
Stockholm,  an  address  to  the  public  written 
by  the  beloved  singer,  staUng  with  noble  sim- 
plicity that,  **  as  she  once  more  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  in  her  native  land,  she  would  be 
glad  to  sing  again  to  her  countrymen,  and  that 
the  income  of  the  operas  in  which  she  was  this 
season  to  appear,  would  be  devoted  to  raise  a 
fund  for  a  school  where  ^Idves  for  the  theatre 
would  be  educated  to  virtue  and  knowledge." 
The  intelligence  was  received  as  it  deserved, 
and  of  course  the  opera  house  was  crowded 
every  time  the  beloved  singer  sang  there.  The 
first  time  she  again  appeared  in  the  "  Sonnam- 
bula"  (one  of  her  favourite  roles),  the  public, 
after  the  curtain  was  dropped,  called  her  back 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  received  her,  when 
she  appeared,  with  a  roar  of  *'  hurrahs."  In 
the  midst  of  the  burst  of  applause  a  clear,  me- 
lodious warbling  was  heard.  The  hurrahs 
were  hushed  instantly.  And  we  saw  the  lovely 
singer  standing  with  her  arms  slightly  extended, 
somewhat  bowing  forward,  graceful  as  a  bird 
on  its  branch,  warbling,  warbling  as  no  bird 
ever  did,  from  note  to  note — and  on  every  one 
a  clear,  strong,  soaring  warble — until  she  fell 
into  the  r^toumelle  of  her  last  song,  and  again 
sang  that  joyful  and  touching  strain:  **No 
thought  can  conceive  how  I  feel  at  my  heart" 

She  has  now  accomplished  the  good  work  to 
which  her  latest  songs  in  Sweden  have  been 
devoted,  and  she  is  again  to  leave  her  native 
land  to  sing  to  a  far  remote  people.  She  is 
expected  this  year  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  her  arrival  is  welcomed  with  a 
general  feeling  of  joy.  All  have  heard  of  her 
whose  history  we  have  now  slightly  shadowed 
out; — the  expected  guest,  the  poor  little  girl, 
of  former  days,  the  celebrated  singer  of  now- 
a-days,  the  genial  child  of  Nature  and  Art 
Jbknt  Lii9d! 


BEATRICE. 


BT     THOMAS     BUGHAHAH     B  B  A  D. 


Thotoh  others  know  thM  bj  a  fonder  name, 
I,  in  my  heart,  have  christened  thee  anew ; 
And  though  thy  beauty  in  its  native  hue. 
Shedding  the  radiance  of  whence  it  came. 
Hay  not  bequeath  to  language  its  high  claim, 
Thy  smiling  presence  like  an  angel's  win|^ 
Tans  aU  my  soul  of  poesy  to  flame^ 


Till  even  in  remembering  I  must  sing : 
Such  led  the  grand  old  Tuscan's  longing  eyes 
Through  all  the  crystal  rounds  of  Paradise; 
And  in  my  spirit's  farthest  Journeying, 
Thy  smile  of  coursge  leads  me  up  the  skies^ 
Through  realms  of  song,  of  beauty,  and  of  bliss, 
And  therefore  hare  I  named  ibee^  BiAnici. 


MAHOMET. 


BT    MSB.    0.    M.    KIBKLAHD. 


A  FABULOVfl  mist  has  so  long  ttnyeloped  the 
charaoter  and  pretensions  of  the  great  Arabian 
prophet  and  conqueror,  that  the  familiar  and 
wituemblable  view  given  of  him  by  Mr.  Irring* 
reads  like  an  historical  novel,  in  which,  while 
the  leading  incidents  are  founded  on  fact,  the 
filling  up  is  pure  fiction.  But  we  are  assured 
that,  while  the  taking  grace  of  the  narrative  is 
to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Irving,  the  facts  are 
drawn  from  the  best  sources,  and  particularly 
from  the  volumes  of  the  Arab  historian  Abul- 
feda,  found  in  the  convent  of  St.  Isidro,  at 
Madrid.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  le- 
gends and  traditions  connected  with  the  Pro- 
phet's name  in  the  whole  circle  of  oriental 
literature — a  wide  field,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Irving' s  taste  has  led  him  to  explore  with  due 
diligence.  A  very  readable  book  is  the  result, 
from  which  we  shall  make  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  principal  features  of  Mahomet's  life  and 
character. 

Tradition  surrounds  the  birth  of  the  Prophet 
of  Islam  with  those  portents  and  wonders  with 
which  superstition  loves  to  dignify  the  objects 
of  its  reverence.  Heaven  and  earth  trembled 
as  he  came  into  the  world ;  the  Tigris  burst  its 
banks  and  flooded  the  adjacent  country,  while 
Lake  Sawa  forsook  its  bed.  The  sacred  fire  of 
Zoroaster,  eternally  tended  by  the  Magi  and 
watched  by  hosts  of  devoted  Ghebers,  was 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  all  the  idols  of  the 
children  of  men  fell  to  the  earth.  An  astrolo- 
ger cast  the  nativity  of  the  new-born,  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  establish  a  new  faith 
among  men.  Wonders  accompanied  him  through 
the  period  of  infancy,  if  his  foster-mother  is  to 
be  believed.  Angels  watched  his  footsteps  in 
childhood,  and,  to  prepare  him  for  his  destined 
ministry,  wrung  out  of  his  heart  *'  the  black 
and  bitter  drops  of  original  sin  inherited  from 
our  forefather  Adam,"  and  replaced  them  by 
faith,  knowledge,  and  prophetic  light,  impress- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  seal  of  his  commission 
in  a  bodily  mark  between  his  shoulders,  which, 
however,  to  unbelieving  eyes  wore  always  the 
appearance  of  a  large  mole. 

Undenied  by  either  faithful  or  unbeliever  is, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Mahomet  early 
eyinced  an  intelligence  beyond  his  years.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  attracted  the  attention 


*  Mahomet  and  his  Sacccsaors,  by  Washington  IrTing. 
N«w  York;  Qeo.  P.  Patnam. 


of  a  Nestorian  monk,  to  whose  acquaintance  he 
was  introduced  by  his  uncle,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  across  the  desert  from  Mecca  to  Syria, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  convert  him  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  effect  of  his  teachings  upon  a 
mind  already  stored  with  Arabian  legends  and 
poetic  traditions,  may  be  discerned  in  the 
Koran,  and  in  the  traditional  sentiments  of  Ma- 
homet. 

At  sixteen,  arms  rather  than  religion  seem 
to  have  formed  his  occupation,  and  he  acted  as 
armour-bearer  to  his  uncle,  in  one  of  the  wan 
of  his  tribe.  After  this  he  went  as  agent  or 
factor  in  caravan  journeys,  ever  adding  to  his 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  increasing  his  insight 
into  the  characters  of  men.  These  journeys 
led  him  also  to  fairs,  or  public  meetings  whose 
object  was  not  purely  one  of  traffic,  but  also  of 
poetic  competition  between  rival  tribes.  At 
these  fairs  were  recited  the  poetic  legends  of 
Arabia,  especially  those  which  have  a  religious 
bearing ;  and  in  all  there  was  instruction  for  a 
noble  and  aspiring  mind  like  that  of  the  young 
merchant. 

That  he  did  become  noted  for  a  wisdom  unu- 
sual at  his  time  of  life  is  proved  by  his  having 
been  selected,  through  the  recommendation  of 
a  young  man  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted during  these  caro/i^-  jeumeys,  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  a  rich  /widow  of  Mecca, 
whose  husband,  a  merchant,  of  extensive  con- 
nexions, had  left  his  business  ^latters  in  some 
confusion.  This  lady,  whose  name  was  Kadi- 
jab,  employed  Mahomet,  at  double  wages,  to 
conduct  a  caravan  to  Syria,  and  so  well  was 
she  satisfied  with  his  ability  and  integrity  on 
this  occasion,  that  she  even  doubled  the  stipu- 
lated price,  and  afterwards  made  use  of  his 
services  on  several  similar  expeditions. 

Kadijah  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  called 
by  historians  "a  prudent  woman;"  but  the 
good  qualities  of  her  youthful  agent  seem  to 
have  awakened  in  her  mature  bosom  a  feeling 
which  is  not  always  sure  to  result,  whether  in 
young  or  old,  in  that  kind  of  circumspection 
which  the  world  agrees  to  call  prudence.  It 
cleared  her  sight  at  least  in  one  direction, 
however,  for  it  is  recorded  that  being  at  the 
hour  of  noon  with  her  damsels  on  the  terraced 
roof  of  her  house,  watching  the  approach  of  a 
caravan  commanded  by  the  handsome  young 
agent,  she  exclaimed — '*  Behold  ^e  beloved  of 
Allah,  who  sends  two  angels  to  watch  over 
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him!"  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the 
heavenly  visitants  were  visible  to  her  mortal 
eyes,  as  they  spread  their  wings  to  shield  the 
youthful  supercargo  from  the  sun.  Eyes  which 
are  thus  endowed  at  times  are  not,  perhaps, 
very  uncommon,  for  love  deals  in  the  super- 
natural. The  next  day  a  faithful  slave  of  Ka- 
dgah  waited  on  Mahomet  with  a  proposition  of 
marriage  on  the  part  of  his  mistress.  No 
nosegay  of  speaking  flowers,  no  silken  bag 
containing  a  pebble,  a  nutmeg,  or  a  bud  of 
oassia  opened  the  negotiation.  **  Mahomet," 
said  the  messenger,  **why  dost  thou  not 
marry  ?"  The  pride  of  the  young  man  spoke. 
**l  have  not  the  means,"  said  he,  for  success 
and  approbation  had  made  him  aspiring.  ''But 
if  a  wealthy  dame  should  offer  thee  her  hand — 
one  who  is  handsome  and  of  high  birth — "  *<Who 
is  she  V*  said  the  youth,  breathlessly  enough, 
we  may  suppose,  for  who  believes  that  Maho- 
met had  had,  up  to  this  hour,  no  secret  suspi- 
oidn  of  his  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  ? 
''Kadijah!" 

The  wedding  was  not  long  in  coming  off,  and 
on  the  occasion  Mahomet  sent  to  the  desert  for 
his  dear  nurse  Haldma,  who  had  supplied  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  him,  and  presented  her 
with  a  flock  of  forty  sheep,  which  she  took 
back  to  her  native  valley — one  of  many  proofs 
of  his  native  goodness  of  heart.  The  marriage, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  proved  happy,  in  spite 
of  wise  prognostics,  and  Mahomet  never  ceased 
to  bless  the  day  that  gave  him  to  Kadijah. 
Some  kinds  of  nobleness  in  both  may  hence  be 
supposed ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  make  some 
sage  reflections  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
and  giddy,  touching  the  uses  of  respect  and  es- 
teem in  love.  If  not  the  essential  foundations, 
they  at  least  make  most  substantial  buttresses 
for  an  edifice  not  a  little  apt  to  get  out  of  the 
perpendicular  under  certain  variations  of  at- 
mosphere. 

The  view  given  of  Mahomet's  character  by 
his  historians  is  remarkable  as  differing  very 
much  from  the  accounts  put  forth  by  enthusi- 
astic followers  of  common  heroes.  Nothing  is 
so  much  dwelt  on  as  his  moral  worth,  his  good 
judgment,  his  remarkable  prudence  and  steadi- 
ness, and  his  great  skill  in  affairs.  **  Allah," 
says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  "had  endowed 
him  with  every  gift  necessary  to  accomplish 
and  endow  an  honest  man ;  he  was  so  pure  and 
sincere,  so  firee  from  every  evil  thought,  that 
he  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Al 
Amin,  or  "The  Faithful." 

The  wealth  of  Kadijah  having  placed  her 
husband  above  the  necessity  of  toil,  his  active 
and  enthusiastic  mind  had  leisure  to  indulge 
its  natural  taste  for  religious  speculations. 
T^e  Caaba  was  now  filled  with  idols,  the  gross 
superstition  and   ignorance  of   the  age  and 


country  having  turned  even  Abraham  and 
Moses  into  objects  of  stupid  idolatry,  as 
"givers  of  rain,"  etc.,  although  the  Jews,  who 
possessed  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  still 
numerous  in  Arabia,  with  a  record  or  tradition 
for  every  valley  and  mountain.  Out  of  the 
fragments  of  Judaism  and  Paganism  had  grown 
up  an  empty  and  debasing  worship,  which  was 
odious  to  the  superior  mind  of  Mahomet ;  and 
his  thoughts  were  gradually  turned,  and  at  last 
irrevocably  fixed,  on  the  idea  of  a  great  reli- 
gious reform.  The  recognition  and  worship  of 
one  only  God,  creator  and  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, delighting  in  goodness  and  purity,  and 
severely  averse  to  evil  in  all  forms,  he  per- 
ceived to  lie  at  the  base  of  whatever  religion 
could  do  for  the  human  heart;  and  he  con- 
sidered Noah  and  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ,  to  have  been  divinely  appointed  mes- 
sengers, sent  from  time  to  time  by  God's 
fatherly  love  to  recall  the  world  to  a  knowledge 
of  this  great  truth.  He  especially  venerated 
Abraham,  as  the  father  of  Ishmael,  from  whom 
his  people,  the  Arabs,  drew  their  origin.  The 
corruption  and  idolatry  about  him  seemed  to 
intimate  that  the  time  for  another  prophet  had 
arrived,  and  the  operation  of  this  thought, 
which  he  dwelt  upon  incessantly,  in  his  daily 
walks,  and  in  the  mountain  solitude  near  Mecca 
to  which  he  was  fond  of  retiring,  resulted  in 
the  belief  that  he  himself  was  this  prophet. 

Intense  meditation  on  this  great  theme  affect- 
ed his  whole  being.  He  withdrew  himself  more 
and  more  from  society,  and  at  times  endured 
no  companionship  but  that  of  Kad^ah,  whose 
anxieties  for  him  were  incessant,  and  who  never 
willingly  quitted  his  side.  Dreams,  ecstasies, 
and  trances  ensued,  and  he  would  at  times  fall 
on  the  ground  and  remain  unconscious  of  all 
around  him.  In  short  his  health  suffered  from 
the  highly  excited  state  of  his  mind,  and  epi- 
lepsy or  some  disease  akin  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  result.  This  is  of  course  denied 
by  hia  followers,  who  hold  the  suggestion  im- 
pious, and  believe  his  paroxysms  to  have  been 
evidences  of  heavenly  possession.  At  length  a 
decisive  vision  confirmed  his  belief  in  his  own 
mission,  and  caused  his  wife  and  her  cousin 
Waraka,  a  translator  of  part  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  into  Arabic,  to  acknow- 
ledge him  a  prophet.  After  a  month  of  fasting 
and  prayer  on  Mount  Hara,  as  Mahomet  lay 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  he  heard  a  voice  calling 
to  him.  Uncovering  his  head,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  such  splendour  of  light  that  he 
fell  into  a  swoon,  on  recovering  from  which  an 
angel  appeared  to  him,  bearing  a  silken  cloth 
covered  with  writing,  which  he  commanded 
the  shrinking  prophet  to  read.  "  I  know  not 
how  to  read,"  was  the  reply,  but  the  angel 
reiterated  the  command,  with  a  promise  of  di- 
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▼ine  assistanoe.     Thus  emboldened,  Mahomet 
found  himself  able  to  read  what  appeared  on 
the  saored  cloth, — the  decrees  of  Qod,  as  after- 
wards promulgated  in  the  Koran.    In  the  cool- 
ness of  the  morning  he  doubted  the  correctness 
of  his  own  impressions,  and  went  trembling  to 
Kadgah  to  seek  her  counsel.     "  Joyful  tidings 
dost  thou  bring,"  said  the  true  wife  and  enthu- 
siastic woman;  **hj  him  in  whose  hand  is  the 
soul  of  Kadgah,  I  will  henceforth  regard  thee 
as  the  prophet  of  our  nation.     Rejoice  I    Allah 
will  not  suffer  thee  to  fall  to  shame ;  hast  thou 
not  been  loying  to  thy  kinsfolk,  kind  to  thy 
neighbours,  charitable  to  the  poor,  hospitable 
to  the  stranger,  faithful  to  thy  word,  and  oyer 
a  defender  of  the  truth?"     This  enumeration 
of  the  grounds  of  her  own  belief  in  the  super- 
natural distinction  Touchsafed  to  her  husband 
speaks  volumes  for  them  both*     Indeed  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  belieye  that  throughout 
this  early  and  difficult  stage  of  his  career, 
while  his  claims  brought  him  nothing  better 
than  losses,  iigury  and  insult,  he  was  most 
sincere  and  earnest  in  his  pretensions,  bent  on 
the  extermination  of  the  debasing  idolatries  of 
his  nation,  and  on  establishing  the  worship  of 
the  Qod  whom  he  had  learned  from  Jews  and 
Christians  to  revere.   Spite  of  the  acknowledged 
ei^cellence  of  his  character  up  to  this  period,  his 
friends  deserted  him,  he  was  the  butt  of  poets 
and  jesters,  and  his  own  tribe,  the  Korelshites, 
stung  by  the  disgrace  which  they  conceived  to 
have  been  brought  upon  them  by  the  defection 
of  one  of  their  heads,  after  seeking  in  vain  to 
silence  him,  threatened  his  life.     His  uncle, 
Abu  Taleb,  hastened  to  inform  Mahomet  of 
these  deadly  menaces.     **0  my  uncle!"   ex- 
claimed the  enthusiast,  <*  though  they  should 
array  the  sun  against  me  on  my  right  hand, 
and  the  moon  on  my  left,  yet,  until  God  should 
command  me,   or  should  take  me  hence,   I 
will  not  relinquish  my  purpose."     Personal 
violence  soon  ensued;  Mahomet's  family  and 
the  few  converts  he  had  yet  been  able  to  make 
fled  into  Abyssinia,  and  a  law  was  passed  ba- 
nishing all  who  should  embrace  the  new  faith. 
Mahomet  himself  took  hiding  in  Mount  Safa 
with  one  of  his  converts,  but  was  drawn  thence 
by  the  conversion  of  Omar,  a  powerful  warrior, 
once  his  fiercest  enemy,  ever  after  his  most 
faithful  and  powerful  champion. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  converts  in- 
creased, though  not  very  rapidly,  the  certain 
loss  of  worldly  position  and  all  else  that  worldly 
men  most  prise  being  the  only  prospect  of  those 
who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Islamism.  Ma- 
homet's visions  grew  more  and  more  frequent 
and  astonishing,  appearing  always  when  they 
were  most  needed  for  the  encouragement  of 
followers  or  the  discomfiture  of  enemies — a 
peculiarity  which  perhaps  the  highly  excitable 


temperament  of  the  prophet  may  account  for, 
without  suspecting  intentional  deception  on  his 
part.     During  all  this  time  he  was  receiving 
revelations  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
Koran,  which,  being  repeated  to  his  secretaries 
or  disciples,  were  by  them  taken  down  on  parch- 
ment, on  palm-leaves,  or  on  the  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep ;  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  chest, 
and  there  left  at  the  mercy  of  accident,  and 
with  no  attempt  at  order   or   arrangement. 
These  revelations  bear  trace  of  the  instruction 
Mahomet  had   gathered  from   the   Christian 
scriptures.     They  are  in  general  of  a  pure  and 
elevated  character,  and  if  they  are  in  some 
respects  wild  and  even  corrupt,  it  must  be  re- 
collected  that  the  channel  through  which  they 
came  to  the  young  enthusiast  during  his  so- 
journ in  the  Nestorian  convent,  was  none  of 
the  clearest  or  most  direct,  and  that  the  cBgest 
he  made  of  the  ideas  then  imbibed  was  perhaps 
quite  as  near  the  purity  of  Christian  law  as  the 
precepts  and  practices  of  so-called  Christians 
about  him.      He  inculcated  in  various  forms 
the  rule  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.     **He  who  is  not  affectionate  to 
God's  creatures  and  to  his  own  children,  God  will 
not  be  affectionate  to  him.     Every  Moslem  who 
clothes  the  naked  of  his  faith,  will  be  clothed 
by  Allah  in  the  green  robes  of  Paradise." 
"Every  good  act,"  he  would  say,  ''is  charity. 
Your  smiling  in  your  brother's  face  is  charity ; 
an  exhortation  of  your  fellow-man  to  virtuous 
deeds  is  equal  to  alms-giving ;  your  putting  a 
wanderer  in  the  right  road  is  charity;   your 
assisting  the  blind  is  charity;  your  removing 
stones  and  thorns  and  other  obstructions  from 
the  road  is  charity ;  your  giving  water  to  the 
thirsty  is  charity."      ''A  man's  true  wealth 
hereafter  is  the  good  he  does  in  this  world  to 
his  fellow-man.    When  he  dies,  people  will  say, 
how  much  property  has  he  left  behind  him  7 
But  the  angels  who  examine  him  in  the  grave 
will  ask,  '  What  good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  be- 
fore thee?'" 

After  the  death  of  Kadijah  and  other  of  his 
devoted  adherents,  the  fortunes  of  Mahomet  at 
Mecca  assumed  a  still  darker  hue,  and  after 
many  escapes  and  deliverances  he  resolved 
upon  his  flight  to  Medina,  a  movement  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences  that  his  followers 
date  from  it  as  we  from  the  Christian  era.  He 
left  Mecca  before  the  dawn  in  company  with 
Abu  Beker,  who,  though  a  brave  man,  quaked 
with  fear  as  the  sound  of  fierce  pursuit  reached 
their  ears.  **Our  pursuers,"  said  he,  '*are 
many,  while  we  are  but  two."  "  Nay,"  replied 
Mahomet,  "  there  is  a  third;  God  is  with  us  I" 
A  beautiful  legend  says  that  at  this  moment  of 
peril,  when  the  ftigitives  reached  a  cave  in 
which  they  sought  shelter,  an  acacia  tree  had 
sprung  up  before  the  entrance,  a  pigeon  made 
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her  nest  in  the  branohes  and  had  laid  her  eggs, 
and  a  spider  had  spread  his  web  oyer  the  vhole. 
When  the  pursuers  beheld  these  signs  of  un- 
disturbed quiet,  they  turned  avaj  and  con- 
tinued the  chase  in  another  direction.  Escaping 
all  perils,  Mahomet  entered  Medina  in  safety, 
and  with  the  air  rather  of  triumph  than  of 
flight,  so  great  was  the  number  of  proselytes 
who  greeted  his  arrival.  The  time  of  his  he- 
gira  or  flight  corresponds  with  the  year  622  of 
the  Christian  era. 

It  was  at  Medina  that  the  first  mosque  was 
erected,  Mahomet  assisting  with  his  own  hands. 
Here,  when  the  exhortation,  cried  aloud  by  the 
mueszin,  **God  is  great!  There  is  none  other  I 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet  I"  had  drawn  the  peo- 
ple together  for  worship,  did  he  who  was  after- 
wards to  become  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth,  preach,  by  the  light  of  splinters  of  palm, 
and  leaning  with  his  back  against  one  of  the 
date-trees  which  serred  as  pillars  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  primitiye  edifice.  Here  too  was 
his  tomb  erected  in  after  days,  at  first  sight  of 
which,  to  this  day,  pilgrims  approaching  Me- 
dina bow  themselves  to  the  earth  and  pray  to 
the  one  only  and  true  Ood  whose  worship  it 
was  the  object  of  Mahomet's  life  to  establish. 
The  thatch  of  palm-leaves  has  been  replaced 
by  a  gilded  dome,  and  the  unhewn  date-trees 
by  shapely  pillars.  But  its  chief  glory  and 
distinction  is  still  that  the  prophet  of  the  faith* 
All  was  its  founder  and  first  ministrant,  and 
that  within  its  sacred  bounds,  he  delivered  his 
last  solemn  charge.  **I  return  to  him  who 
sent  me;  and  my  last  command  to  you  is  that 
ye  remain  united,  that  ye  love,  honour  and  up- 
hold each  other,  that  ye  exhort  each  other  to 
faith  and  constancy  in  belief,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  pious  deeds.  By  these  things  alone 
men  prosper;  all  else  leads  to  destruction.  I 
do  but  go  before  you ;  you  will  soon  follow  me. 
Death  awaits  us  all;  let  no  one,  then,  seek  to 
turn  it  aside  firom  me.  My  life  has  been  for 
your  good;  so  will  be  my  death." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  willing  impostor, 
nor  is  there  more  reason  to  suspect  self-seeking 
fraud  in  the  testimony  of  his  entire  life.  There 
was  a  period  of  some  ten  years,  during  which, 
in  the  intoxication  of  success,  he  lost  sight  of 
his  own  principles,  and  forsook  the  law  of  love 
which  had  so  long  commended  itself  to  his 
better  reason;  but  as  the  dazzle  of  earthly 
affairs  subsided,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
his  first  great  ideas,  and  to  have  been  anxious 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  preserve  his  people 
firom  a  return  to  shameful  idolatry  and  the  de- 
gradations which  follow  in  its  train. 

The  change  in  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  took  place  after  he  was 
established  in  Medina,  encircled  by  powerful 
and  enthusiastic  followers.    He  by  some  pro- 


cess arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
thus  placed  within  his  reach  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  effecting  his  great  purpose ;  and  it  was 
in  these  terms  that  he  made  known  his  convic- 
tion to  his  disciples.  **  Different  prophets," 
said  he,  **  have  been  sent  by  God  to  illustrate 
his  different  attributes:  Moses,  his  clemency 
and  providence;  Solomon,  his  wisdom,  majesty 
and  glory ;  Jesus  Christ,  his  righteousness,  om- 
niscience and  power, — righteousness  by  purity 
of  conduct,— omniscience  by  the  knowledge  he 
displayed  of  the  secrets  of  aU  hearts, — ^power 
by  the  miracles  he  wrought  None  of  these 
attributes,  however,  proved  sufficient  to  enforce 
conrietion;  even  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  have  been  treated  with  unbelief.  I, 
therefore,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  am  sent 
with  the  Sword  I  Let  those  who  promulgate 
my  faith  enter  into  no  argument  or  discussion, 
but  SLAT  all  who  reftise  obedience  to  the  law. 
Whoever  fights  for  the  true  faith,  whether  he 
fall  or  conquer,  will  assuredly  receive  a  glorious 
reward." 

We  will  not  follow  Mahomet  through  the 
stormy  career  to  which  this  manifesto  is  the 
key.  Various  fortune  attended  his  arms;  a 
rictory  at  Beder,  a  defeat  at  Ohod;  now  an 
attempt  on  his  Ufe,  now  a  miraculous  conver- 
sion to  his  religion.  Through  all  is  erident  the 
corrupting  effect  of  great  power  upon  a  mind 
naturally  noble.  We  see,  as  Mr.  Irving  well 
observes,  "how  immediately  and  widely  he 
went  wrong  the  moment  he  departed  fW>m  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  which  at  first 
he  endeavoured  to  emulate."  Yet  instances  of 
forbearance  and  generosity  are  everywhere  to 
be  found,  leaving  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
goodness  was  the  natural  habit  of  his  life,  and 
the  bloody  propagandism  to  whieh  he  gave 
himself  for  a  time,  only  a  foul  excrescence,  such 
as  the  sting  of  an  insect  will  sometimes  cause 
to  grow  on  a  thriving  and  beautiful  tree,  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  its  branches  and  foliage  in 
their  full  health  and  beauty.  The  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Prophet  was  immense.  His  rela- 
tives, his  wives,  his  children,  his  disciples,  had 
all,  evidently,  a  love  for  him  which  went  far 
beyond  the  mere  reverence  which  might  have 
been  excited  by  a  belief  in  his  mission. 

The  affeotionateness  of  his  nature  was  so 
deep  and  true  that  no  suocess  or  disappoint- 
ment ever  for  a  moment  made  him  unkind  to 
those  he  loved.  His  first  wife,  Kad^ah,  had 
his  whole  heart,  and  never  while  she  lived 
would  he  wound  her  devoted  attachment  by 
taking  another.  Even  after  her  death,  when 
he  married  many  wives,  some  from  policy,  some 
from  affection,  he  retained  a  grateful  and  fond 
recollection  of  the  worth  of  her  who  had  been 
his  first  friend.  When  the  beautiful  Ayesha, 
who  ruled  hifl  heart  so  long,  betrayed  a  jeal- 
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OQsy  at  the  mention  of  her  predecessor,  and 
asked,  *<  Has  not  Allah  giyen  thee  a  better  in  her 
stead?''  ''Neyer!"  exclaimed  Mahomet,  with 
a  barst  of  honest  feeling ; — "  Never  did  God  give 
me  a  better !  When  I  was  poor,  she  enriched 
me ;  when  I  was  pronounced  a  liar,  she  belieyed 
in  me;  when  I  was  opposed  by  all  the  world, 
she  remained  true  to  me."  And  in  this  mind 
he  lived  and  died,  kind  and  gentle  as  he  was 
to  the  varions  elderly  as  well  as  youthful  com- 
panions who  shared  his  lot,  after  success  had 
made  it  a  high  honour  to  be  called  his  wife. 
Not  less  striking  than  his  habitual  domestic 
affection  was  the  reverential  love  he  cherished 
for  the  memory  or  rather  the  idea  of  his  mother, 
irbo  died  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  He 
was  nearly  sixty,  when,  passing  near  the  place 
where  she  was  buried,  he  longed  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  her  grave,  though  according 
to  his  own  law  this  was  not  permissible,  seeing 
she  had  died  in  unbelief.  In  an  agony  of  tears 
he  implored  of  Heaven  a  relaxation  of  this  law. 
<<I  asked  leave  of  God,"  he  said,  mournfully, 
' '  to  visit  my  mother's  grave,  and  it  was  gratified ; 
but  when  I  asked  leave  to  pray  for  her  it  was 
denied  me!"  Who  can  fail  to  perceive  here 
the  yearning  of  a  deeply  tender  and  susceptible 
as  well  as  highly  imaginative  nature? 

Domestic  sorrows  marked  his  life;  several 
of  his  daughters  died,  and  the  only  son  heaven 
eyer  vouchsafed  him  lived  but  fifteen  months. 
The  father  suffered  agony  as  he  watched  the 
departure  of  this  darling  of  his  hopes ;  but  his 
religious  faith  proved  effectual  in  sustaining 
him,  even  here.  <<We  are  of  God!  from  him 
we  came,  and  to  him  we  must  return !"  And 
as  be  laid  the  body  in  the  tomb,  he  cried,  **  My 
son !  my  son  I  say  God  is  my  Lord  I  the  prophet 
of  Gh>d  was  my  father,  and  Islamism  is  my 
faith  I"  intending  these  for  the  instruction  of 
the  child  when  he  should  be  questioned  by  the 
examining  angels  on  the  other  side  the  grave. 
Some  of  his  followers  interpreting  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  happened  just  then,  into  a 
sign  of  heavenly  sympathy  with  his  sorrows, 
he  siud,  *'The  sun  and  moon  are  among  the 
wonders  of  God,  through  which,  at  times,  he 
signifies  his  will  to  his  servants;  but  their 
eclipse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  birth  or 
death  of  any  mortal."  The  grief  which  he 
suffered  on  this  occasion  ripened  the  death- 
seeds  in  his  own  constitution.  His  extraordi- 
nary exercises  of  mind,  his  night-watches,  his 
military  exposures,  with  the  effects  of  a  subtle 
poison  which  was  administered  to  him  some 
years  before  by  treachery,  combined  to  induce 
premature  old  age.  He  felt  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  he  resolved  to  use  the  re- 
mains of  his  strength  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
He  was  accompanied  by  an  immense  train  of 
pilgrims,  and  by  all  his  own  family.    A  solemn 


invocation  opened  the  march,  uttered  by  Ma- 
homet, and  repeated  by  all;  <* Here  I  am  in  thy 
service,  oh  God  I  Thou  hast  no  companion — ^to 
thee  alone  belongeth  worship  1  From  thee 
Cometh  all  good !  Thine  alone  is  dominion — 
there  is  none  to  share  it  with  thee!"  When 
we  consider  that  this  man  was  brought  up  in  a 
hideous  idolatry,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  reverential  attitude  of  his  mind,  ever  ob- 
vious, even  in  times  of  saddest  aberration. 

Carefully  fulfilling  every  minutest  rite  of 
pilgrim  duty,  that  his  disciples  might  not  be 
without  a  model  in  this  great  point  of  their 
faith,  Mahomet  reached  Mecca,  and  there 
preached,  either  in  the  Caaba,  or  from  the 
back  of  his  camel,  to  assembled  multitudes, 
who  saw  with  grief  his  growing  feebleness. 
"Listen  to  my  words,"  he  would  say,  "for  I 
know  not  whether,  after  this  year,  we  shall 
ever  meet  here  again.  0 1  my  hearers,  I  am 
but  a  man  like  yourselves ;  the  angel  of  death 
may  at  any  time  appear,  and  I  must  obey  his 
Bommons." 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  he  was 
attacked  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  accom- 
panied with  the  vertigo  and  delirium  which 
had  marked  all  his  former  seizures.  In  the 
night  he  insisted  upon  rising  and  going  forth, 
attended  only  by  a  slave,  to  the  public  burial- 
place  of  Medina,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tombs,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried  to  the 
dead,  "  Rejoice,  ye  dwellers  in  the  grave ! 
More  peaceful  is  the  morning  to  which  ye  shall 
awaken,  than  that  which  attends  the  living. 
Happier  is  your  condition  than  theirs.  God 
has  delivered  you  from  the  storms  with  which 
they  are  threatened,  and  which  shall  follow 
each  other  like  the  watches  of  a  stormy  night, 
each  one  darker  than  that  which  went  before." 

When  Fatima,  his  only  remaining  child,  came 
to  his  tent,  "Welcome,  my  child,"  he  said,  and 
made  her  sit  beside  him.  He  then  whispered 
something  in  her  ear,  at  which  she  wept.  Per- 
ceiving her  affliction,  he  whispered  her  again 
— a  consolation  for  the  prediction  which  had 
distressed  her.  He  now  made  a  last  effort  to 
go  to  the  mosque,  where  all  were  deeply  af- 
fected by  his  exhortations,  and  one  man  met 
them  by  a  fuU  and  public  confession  of  his  sins. 
"Out  upon  thee!"  said  the  impetuous  Omar; 
"  why  dost  thott  make  known  what  God  had 
suffered  to  remain  ooncealed  ?"  But  Mahomet 
rebuked  him,  saying,  "0  son  of  Khattab; 
better  is  it  to  blush  in  this  world  than  to  suffer 
in  the  next."  Then  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  prayed  for  the  self-accused, — "  0  God,  give 
him  rectitude  and  faith,  and  take  ft'om  him  all 
weakness  in  fulfilling  thy  commands." 

As  his  pains  Increased,  his  anxiety  as  to  the 
future  life  was  more  and  more  evident.  He 
ordered  that  his  slaves  should  be  restored  to 
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freedom,  and  that  all  the  money  in  the  house 
should  be  distributed  to  the  poor ;  then,  raising 
hia  eyes  to  heayen,  <'God  be  with  me  in  the 
death-struggle,"  was  his  fenrent  prayer.  In 
this  frame  he  departed ;  and  no  mourning  was 
ever  more  sincere  than  that  which  accompanied 
his  honoured  remains  to  their  last  resting- 
place. 

In  person,  Mahomet  is  described  as  being  of 
the  middle  height,  and  stoutly  built ;  spare  in 
his  youth,  but  more  corpulent  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  His  face  was  oval,  his  features  were 
marked  and  ezpressiye,  particularly  his  mouth ; 
which  is  said  to  hare  promised  the  peculiar 
eloquence  which  was  so  potent  an  instrument 
in  his  career.  In  character,  he  was  grave  but 
social;  his  smile  was  sweet  and  captivating, 
but  unfrequent ;  the  respect  of  his  associates 
was  always  commanded  by  the  dignity  of  his 
manner,  but  their  hearts  were  none  the  less 
won  by  its  fascination.  His  intellect  was  be- 
yond question  extraordinary ;  he  had  the  soul 
of  a  poet,  with  the  stem  xeal  of  a  religious 
reformer ;  his  glowing  imaginatian  gave  all  its 
power  to  the  one  only  object  of  his  life,  that 
olijeot  to  which  he  turned  all  his  powers  of 


every  kind,  with  a  perfect  unity  of  devotion 
which  insures  success  in  all  things,  good  or 
bad.  His  voice  was  of  the  quality  which  charms 
the  ear, — a  quality  invaluable  to  the  preacher. 
All  the  legendary  and  aphoristic  lore  of  his 
nation  gave  richness  and  point  to  his  teachings, 
and  many  instances  are  recorded  in  which  his 
words  had  an  effect  which  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  his  followers  ascribed  to  in- 
spiration. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  Mahomet  we 
must  in  all  candour  allow  that,  with  some  g^oss 
faults,  it  had  a  high  general  tone  of  excellence, 
when  contemplated  in  reference  to  his  age  and 
country;  and  while  we  cannot  deny  that  his 
enthusiasm  degenerated  into  imposture,  we 
must  reckon  him  among  his  own  victims,  and 
give  him  the  praise  which  is  due  to  one  who 
desired  to  do  good,  though  sometimes  by  un- 
justifiable means.  High  authority  ranks  him 
as  the  Moses  of  the  Ishmaelitish  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  considers  the 
immense  success  of  his  doctrines  as  the  ftilfil- 
ment  of  the  divine  promise  of  temporal  pros- 
perity to  the  line  of  Ishmael. 


THE   TEST   RING* 


BT  MABT   SPBNSSB  PBASB. 


<*  Better  dead 
Is  the  bride. 
Falsely  led 
To  confide 


In  the  truth 
Of  truthless  man, 
This  her  ruth. 
This  her  han. 


Ob  I  cUsp  me  to  thy  heart,  mother. 

Close,  closer  to  thy  breast; 
for  since  from  heayen  and  thee  I  stimyed, 

Pve  had  lltUe,  UtUe  rest 
Tis  but  a  few  short  summer  yean 

Since  first  I  left  thy  side, 
A  thing  of  happy  smiles  and  tears, 

A  trostlug,  trusted  bride. 

A  trusted,  trusting  bride,  mother, 

The  bride  of  my  first,  best  lore. 
And  I  felt  that  the  heaven  we  lived  on  earth 

Was  a  prelude  to  that  above; 
Oh,  why  was  the  tempter  there,  mother? 

Oh,  why  did  I  trust  in  hlmf 
Forgetting  the  pair  in  Ood's  garden  lost, 

And  the  sword  of  the  Cherubim? 

He  took  my  two  small  hands,  mother, 

As  you  may  hold  them  now. 
And  he  spoke  as  with  a  sudden  pain, 

But  his  words  were  sad  and  slow : — 
He  spoke  of  the  weary,  weary  days. 

Of  a  wild  and  wasted  lift. 
Of  his  burning,  yearning  love  for  one 

Who  could  never  be  his  wife. 


He  took  my  trembling  hands  in  his, 
He  clasped  me  long  and  wild. 

His  eyes  looked  lightnings  that  aeorched 
God's  blasiing  on  thy  etaildl 


Liquid  fire  Once  her  hand 

Burns  the  gold,  Impurely  prest, 

Unright  desire  Odin's  wand 

Thus  is  told :  Marks  unblest." 

ScAiinurAviAir  8cau>. 

I  had  no  power,  I  had  no  thougfaty 

I  only  strove  to  die ; 
Like  circles  of  flame  all  things  became, 

Beeling  before  my  eye! 

Like  rings  of  fiame  all  things  became— 

Hot  flamea  by  whirlwind  fiuinedl 
The  sacred  gold  I  had  worn  ao  well 

Dropped  molten  fh>m  mj  hand. 
I  saw  my  happy,  happy  home 

Licked  up  by  the  tongue  of  fire, 
H y  household  gods  torn  from  my  grasps 

And  flung  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

I  felt  the  oold,  blind  w<n>ld,  mother. 

Come  atween  me  and  my  name; 
The  world  of  night,  with  its  voloe  of  might, 

As  my  senses  went  and  came. 
Tet  God  and  you  believed  me  true 

Those  weary,  weary  days ; 
Ky  brain  was  fire,  my  heart  waa  loa, 

And  thought  a  wUdering  maaa. 

And  now  Fve  only  thee,  mother. 

Of  all  the  sunny  paat; 
Thy  love  my  first,  sweet  heaven  of  rest, 

And  thy  sweet  love  my  lasl 
Then  dasp  me  to  thy  heart,  mother, 

Cloae,  closer  to  thy  breast; 
for  since  from  thee  and  home  I  atrayed, 

Fve  had  litUe,  little  rest. 

*  Bnggeaied  hj  a  Nona  legend. 


THE  VALUE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


BT    THl    BBY.    W.     H.     FUBNB88,    D.  D. 


Although  no  moral  worth  can  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  man  who  is  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  temperate,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  honour  and  thrift  to  which  these  qualities 
conduce,  yet  modes  of  thinking  prerail,  which 
cause  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  virtues  to  be 
overlooked,  and  lead  men  to  account  them 
solely  or  chiefly  valuable  as  means,  means  to 
the  attainment  of  some  one  of  the  authorized 
objects  of  pursuit,  ease,  wealth,  or  place.  Un- 
questionably they  are  the  best  qualifications 
for  success  in  life.  Still  it  greatly  derogates 
firom  their  essential  worth,  to  regard  them  only 
as  means  to  something  better ;  as  if  anything 
the  world  has  to  give  could  be  better  than  vir- 
tue itself.  It  is  at  once  the  most  solid  wealth, 
and  the  highest  dignity.  It  is  to  be  estimated, 
not  only,  nor  principally  as  a  means  of  worldly 
well-being,  but  as  an  end,  as  life's  noblest  end. 
And  he  has  the  true  way  of  thinking,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  industrious  and  temperate  that 
he  may  be  rich,  is  ambitious  of  being  rich  that 
he  may  have  a  larger  sphere  of  activity,  and  a 
better  opportunity  of  self-control.  As  it  is 
important  that  men  should  know  that  personal 
virtue  is  the  great  means  of  happiness,  so  is  it 
certainly  not  less  important  that  we  should 
see,  far  more  clearly  than  we  commonly  do, 
that  happiness,  or  rather  the  possession  of 
those  things  in  which  happiness  is  generally 
considered  to  consist,  should  be  a  means  of 
virtue,  of  personal  improvement,  and  should  be 
sought  on  this  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
good  end. 

As  it  is  in  the  moral  concerns  of  life,  so  is  it 
in  relation  to  intellectual  pursuits,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  knowledge,  it  might  seem  to  most 
persons  to  be  enough  simply  to  enumerate  its 
practical  benefits,  to  show  its  utility,  how  it 
oontributes  to  the  daily  purposes  of  life,  and 
confers  power,  power  over  inanimate  nature, 
power  over  men,  putting  the  sceptre  of  the 
physical  universe  in  our  grasp,  and  pouring  its 
treasures  at  our  feet. 

But  even  were  we  able  to  specify  all  the  uses 
of  knowledge,  the  half  would  not  be  told.  After 
all,  there  would  remain  for  the  love  and  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  a  reason  above  all  these 
reasons;  namely,  in  knowledge  itself.  When 
Henry  More,  the  old  platonising  divine,  was 
asked  why  he  studied  so  hard,  he  replied. 


''That  I  may  know."  When  he  was  asked 
again,  why  he  wanted  to  know,  again  he  made 
answer,  **  That  I  may  know."  Apparently  he 
gave  no  reason  for  his  intellectual  toil ;  but,  in 
fact,  he  gave  the  very  best  reason.  For  there 
is  an  absolute  worth  in  knowledge  which  can- 
not be  computed.  It  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary food  of  the  mind,  the  nutriment  of  our 
intellectual  being.  It  is  in  us  an  ineradicable 
instinct,  to  crave  knowledge  as  we  crave  daily 
bread.  A  striking  analogy  presents  itself  here 
between  the  body  and  the  mind.  As  the  former 
desires  food,  so  does  the  mind  hunger  to  know. 
And  this  intellectual  appetite  is  felt  before  we 
can  possibly  have  any  experience  of  the  bene- 
fits of  knowledge. 

This  simple  fact,  by  the  way,  that  we  desire 
knowledge  before  we  have  the  least  idea  of  its 
advantages,  claims  particular  attention;  be- 
cause it  furnishes  a  decisive  argument  against 
that  false  philosophy,  which  has  unhappily 
become  the  practical,  unwritten  philosophy  of 
the  present  day,  and  which  maintains  that 
selfish  calculation  is  the  grand  spring  and  wheel 
of  all  human  activity,  that,  in  all  that  a  man 
does,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  he  has  always 
an  eye  to  his  own  pleasure  or  profit,  and  that 
the  purest  virtue  is  only  a  disguised  self-seek- 
ing. Against  this  doctrine,  so  painfully  re- 
pugnant to  every  generous  sentiment,  Nature 
herself  does  most  emphatically  testify.  Here 
is  the  natural  desire  of  knowledge,  for  instance,  ^ 
one  of  the  primal  facts  in  the  constitution  of 
man.  It  is  the  instinctive  yearning  of  the 
mind  towards  something  out  of  itself.  It  is 
obviously  originated  by  no  calculations  of  self- 
interest.  For  it  springs  up  within  us  ante- 
cedently to  any  perception  on  our  part  of  the 
uses  of  knowledge.  Even  the  common  bodily 
appetite  for  food  is  not,  in  the  first  instancei 
nor  ever,  while  the  body  is  in  health,  the  off- 
spring of  calculation.  The  infant,  when  it 
first  hungers  for  nourishment,  does  not  know 
whether  the  food  it  craves  will  nourish  or  de- 
stroy. Nor  can  you  excite  hunger  in  a  sick 
man  by  discoursing  ever  so  eloquentiy  upon 
"  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  eating." 
But,  without  discussing  the  point  any  farther, 
we  recommend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
wish  to  know  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  disinterestedness,  the  writings  of  one 
of  the  profoundest  of  modem  thinkers,  Bishop 
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Butler.  To  his  Eleyenth  Discoarse,  which  is  an 
ftdmirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  human 
action.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  "  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  points  as 
to  the  dawn  of  sound  philosophy  in  these  later 
times. 

To  return; — there  is  in  man  a  natural  de- 
sire of  knowledge.  It  does  not  look  beyond 
knowledge  to  any  benefit  which  is  to  accrue 
therefrom,  but  it  rests  in  knowledge  as  its  end. 
It  is  not  confined  within  any  assignable  sphere. 
It  is  not  limited  to  things  that  are  at  hand. 
To  the  remotest  objects  in  time  and  space  it 
tnniB  with  an  interest  even  more  intense  than 
18  awakened  by  what  is  near.  Let  the  light  of 
knowledge  fill  never  so  large  a  circle,  still  the 
mind  pants,  by  the  instinct  of  its  nature,  to 
penetrate  the  dark  beyond.  Would  you  be 
made  conscious  of  this  fact  of  your  nature? 
Oast  one  earnest  look  at  the  grand  dome  oyer- 
head,  and  those  still  fires,  hanging  so  myste- 
riously there,  will  instantly  proToke  "  the  sa- 
cred hunger"  of  the  mind.  The  aspect  of  the 
heaTcns  displays,  as  in  some  boundless  hall, 
the  natural  food  of  the  mind,  and  nature  in- 
Tites  us  to  enter  there,  and  subsist  as  in  our 
rightful  dwelling.  All  things  challenge  our 
curiosity.  They  summon  us  to  inquire  and 
know.  How  great  the  faculty  by  which  a  re- 
lationship, closer  than  that  of  flesh  and  blood, 
is  rcTcaled  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
immeasurable  universe.  It  connects  him  with 
Immensity  and  Eternity;  for  there  are  no 
depths  of  time  or  space  into  which  it  does  not 
urge  him  to  plunge.  It  is  a  badge  of  his  pre- 
sent dignity,  a  prophecy  of  his  destination. 
Consider  any  individual,  no  matter  how  ob- 
scure, or  how  he  may  be  bent  and  scarred  by 
labour,  consider  how  there  is  folded  up  within 
him  a  power  by  which  he  is  related,  not  only 
to  what  he  sees  and  knows,  but  to  what  is  un- 
seen and  unknown;  binding  him,  as  by  a 
visible  tie,  to  all  existence.  His  being,  thus 
regarded,  dilates  beyond  the  scope  of  imagina- 
tion. We  contemplate  a  mighty  nature,  of 
which  the  visible  shape  is  but  a  dim  and 
vanishing  symboL  One  of  the  most  pitiable 
objects  on  earth  is  a  human  being,  in  whom 
stirs  no  curiosity,  no  desire  of  knowledge. 
Captain  Cook  tells  us  that,  as  he  approached 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  a 
solitary  savage  was  descried,  fishing  from  a 
canoe.  As  the  vessel  of  the  European  drew 
near,  and  sought  communication  with  him,  he 
evinced  not  the  slightest  astonishment.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed such  a  sight  before,  or  that  he  was 
bound,  as  some  barbarians  are,  by  his  ideas  of 
dignity  to  express  no  surprise.  His  indifference 
is  represented  as  pure  stupidity.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  human  nature  seema  so  abject,  that 


one  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  it  must 
have  been  a  spectral  illusion,  floating  there  on 
the  wave,  and  not  a  real  man  with  the  complete 
faculties  of  a  man.  When,  in  other  instances, 
the  same  illustrious  navigator  tells  us  of  the 
ardent  curiosity  of  the  new  tribes  that  he 
visited;  this  one  fact  redeems  the  picture  of 
savage  desolation,  and  is  a  compensation  for 
all  the  want  and  ignorance  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

The  mere  act  of  knowing,  the  simple  per- 
ception of  truth  satisfies  and  delights  us.     It 
sometimes  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  painfbl  and  laborious,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  it,  were  it  not 
for  the  practical  purposes  to  which  the  intel- 
lectual stores  we  may  gather  admit  of  heing 
put.    And  there  is  a  disposition  to  undervalue 
all  intellectual  pursuits  that  are  not  productive 
of  some  direct  tangible  benefit,  and  to  dis- 
courage all  labour  of  this  sort,  upon  which 
there  is  not  the  fullest  insurance  in  dollars  and 
cents.    We  have  no  intention  of  advocating,  in 
opposition  to  this  tendency,  the  false  notion  of 
the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  who  held  it  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  science  and  philosophy 
to  apply  them  to  what  they  pronounced  the 
mean  and  material  interests  of  every-day  life. 
But  we  do  affirm  that  the  jealous  regard,  an- 
ciently cherished  for  the  honour  of  science, 
this  uncompromising  recognition  of  its  intrinsie 
excellence,  gave  a  freedom  and  nobleness  to 
scientific  labours,  of  which  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  wholly  destitute  in  these  modem  days, 
when  the  mind,  with  all  its  wondrous,  God- 
inspired  faculties,  is  wont  to  be  treated  as  a 
mere  mechanical  contrivance  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  our  social  and  domestic  economy. 
At  all  events,  into  whatever  errors  ancient 
wisdom  was  betrayed  by  its  religious  reverence 
for  the  intrinsic  nobleness  of  knowledge,  we 
are  liable  to  errors  fully  as  iigurious,  from  our 
unsleeping  avidity  to  secure  its  marketable 
advantages.    We  have  well-nigh  forgotten  that 
it  has  a  value  in  itself,  and  are  ready  to  defy 
all  studies  as  barren  and  worthless  that  do  not 
serve  the  common  objects  of  life.    We  repeat, 
therefore,  the  bare  vision  of  truth,  of  things  as 
they  are,  produces,  or  rather  it  is,  an  inde- 
finable satisfaction.     For  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, we  appeal  not  to  poetry — to  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  but  to  those  sciences,  which,  while 
they  are  the  richest  in  the  applications,  of 
which   they  admit,  to  uaefbl  purposes,   are 
deemed  the  most  homely  and  uninviting  in 
themselves.     We  shall  not  rely  for  illustrations 
of  the  intrinsic  delights  of  knowledge,  upon 
such  questionable  cases  as  that  of  Dr.  Busby, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  was  so  great, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  bad  Latin.    But 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  mathematical  sciences 
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— ^to  Gheomeiry.  In  no  department  of  know- 
ledge is  Bueh  an  unmixed  pleaaore  taken  in 
the  simple  contemplation  of  truth  as  in  these. 
No  rhetorical  art,  no  figures  of  speech  have 
had  such  potent  charms  as  the  crabbed  figures 
of  arithmetic.  It  would  be  a  strange  sight 
now-a-days,  to  see  a  venerable  mathematician, 
such  as  our  Bowditch  was,  break  forth,  like  him 
of  old,  who,  when  the  solution  of  a  problem  that 
had  long  defied  his  sagacity,  flashed  upon  him, 
rushed  out  into  the  street,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  <*I  have  found  it!  I  have  found 
itr*  And  yet,  every  one  who  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  studies  of  this  sort,  sympa- 
thiies  with  the  enthusiasm  that  prompted  to 
such  an  outbreak,  and  knows  by  personal  ex- 
perience, the  pleasure  produced  by  the  simple 
perception  of  mathematical  truth.  What  a 
striking  iliustratlon  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
knowledge  is  given  in  the  notices  of  Archi- 
medes !  So  engrossing  was  his  devotion  to  his 
darling  science,  that  he  forgot  to  eat  and  drink 
and  pay  common  attention  to  his  person ;  and 
when  they  dragged  him  to  the  bath,  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  drawing  diagrams  in  the 
ashes,  or  on  the  ointment  which  was  put  upon 
his  body.  He  held  it  to  be  trifling  with  the 
pure  truths  which  he  studied,  even  to  apply 
them  to  the  construction  of  engines  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  against  the 
formidable  armies  of  Rome.  And  when  he  had 
put  them  to  use  in  this  way  with  such  success 
that;  if  but  the  end  of  a  bare  pole  appeared 
above  the  walls,  the  besiegers  were  smitten 
with  the  dread  of  some  new  machinery  to  be 
turned  against  them,  still  the  power  and  the 
renovni  thus  acquired,  seemed  to  him  but  as 
the  baubles  of  a  child,  in  comparison  with  the 
delicious  pleasures  of  Geometry.  Amidst  the 
uproar  of  the  siege,  he  fled  to  his  beloved  pur- 
suit; and  when  the  city  was  taken,  he  was 
found  lost  in  study.  The  law  of  self-defence, 
which,  we  are  assured,  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, was  to  him  no  law  at  all.  He  forgot  that 
he  had  a  life  to  defend,  and  resented  the  en- 
trance of  the  soldier  who  rushed  in  upon  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  not  as  a  peril  to  his 
person,  but  as  a  very  impertinent  intrusion  on 
his  studies,  and  begged  him  to  wait  until  the 
demonstration  was  finished,  and  then  he  would 
attend  to  him. 

The  peremptory  demand  of  our  times  that 
knowledge  shall  be  immediately  available  to 
some  profitable  purpose,  has  the  effect,  not 
only  to  cut  off  every  branch  of  knowledge  as 
worthless,  which  does  not  give  immediate  pro- 
mise of  fruit,  (as  classical  learning  for  in- 
stance,) but  it  tends  to  chill  the  genial  glow  of 
our  native  curiosity.  It  cools  the  ardour  of 
intellectual  activity.  Already  has  this  econo- 
mical disposition   stood  in  the  way  of  the 


greatest  inquirers.  The  invaluable  labours  of 
Galileo  were  riditfuled  as  useless,  and,  by  in- 
sisting that  knowledge  must  be  lucrative,  point 
was  given  to  the  text  of  the  itinerant  friar, 
who,  wretchedly  punning  upon  the  name  of 
Galileo,  preached  against  him  from  the  words, 
*<Temen  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gaiing  up 
into  Heaven  V*  Must  it  not  quench  the  poet's 
inspiration  to  be  perpetually  reminded  by  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  age  that  he  must  prove  the 
use  of  his  beauteous  creations?  '<0f  what 
conceivable  use,"  many  cry,  "  is  a  man's  learn- 
ing, if  it  brings  him  in  no  money  T"  Happily 
for  us,  the  great  inventors  and  discoverers,  the 
philosophers  and  poets  never  reasoned  thus. 
They  recognised  the  absolute  as  well  as  the 
relative  value  of  truth ;  and  for  its  own  dear 
sake  they  toiled.  There  were  no  price-currents 
in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Milton.  And  had 
there  been  such  things  then,  think  you,  those 
great  men  would  have  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  epic  poems  were  in  demand,  before 
they  set  to  work  to  produce  the  Iliad  and  the 
Paradise  Lost?  Or  was  Walter  Scott  prevented 
from  writing  those  brilliant  romances  by  the 
knowledge  that  novels  had  long  been  a  drug  ? 

By  watching  all  so  anxiously  for  the  prac- 
tical results  of  knowledge,  we  are  sure  to  de- 
feat ourselves,  and  lose  the  very  advantages 
we  are  so  eager  to  secure.  Here  is  a  weighty 
reason  why  we  should  insist  upon  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  knowledge.  If  it  is  to  be  turned  to  a 
useful  account,  it  must  be  first  and  principally 
loved  and  sought  for  itself.  That  is  a  compre- 
hensive saying  of  Bacon's,  familiar  to  us  all, 
that  if  we  would  command  Nature,  we  must 
first  implicitly  obey  her.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  knowledge.  If  we  would  have  know- 
ledge to  be  our  faithful  servant,  we  must  learn 
to  woo  her  as  a  bride.  Or,  in  plainer  phrase, 
it  must  be  sought  as  an  end,  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tual as  a  means.  It  is  easy  enough  to  culti- 
vate some  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  memory, 
for  instance,  and  accumulate  an  immense  store 
of  facts,  which,  instead  of  proving  a  coat  of 
mail  to  the  understanding,  shall  only  weaken 
and  overpower  it.  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
vrhat  is  committed  to  memory,  as  so  much  got 
by  heart.  So  the  phrase  runs.  It  is  singu- 
larly false.  For  what  is  usually  committed  to 
memory,  however  trippingly  it  comes  from  the 
tongue,  very  seldom  has  a  deeper  origin,  and 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  heart.  But  if  it 
is  knowledge  that  we  want,  knowledge  that 
shall  fit  us  to  meet  the  various  and  untried 
occasions  of  life,  and  make  us  stronger  for 
what  we  know,  real,  living  knowledge,  it  must 
be  worked  up  with  the  very  life  of  our  being. 
As  the  Mexicans,  when  they  first  saw  a  horse- 
man, mistook  the  appearance  for  one  animal, 
so  our  knowledge,  if  it  is  to  serve  our  purposes, 
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most  not  only  seem,  but  be,  one  with  ns.  And 
to  acquire  such  knowledge,  we  must  pursue  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  seek  it  as  hidden  trea- 
sure. If  we  are  for  ever  computing  its  profits, 
looking  over  and  beyond  what  we  have  in  hand 
to  do,  to  the  distinction  we  are  to  acquire,  or 
the  money  to  be  made,  or  the  good  even  which 
is  to  result  to  others,  our  attention  will  cer- 
tunly  be  distracted,  and  we  shall  lack  that 
hearty  concentration  of  our  strength,  which 
alone  will  enable  us  to  grapple  with  a  subject, 
and  <<  tear  out  the  very  heart  of  it" 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  in  this  connex- 
ion, how  continually  we  defraud  ourselyes,  of 
all  true  pleasure  and  profit,  by  looking  all  too 
anxiously  for  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  us 
by  any  great  work  of  Nature  or  Art  Hence 
it  happens  that  any  new  and  wonderful  sight, 
whose  beauty  has  been  loudly  and  generally 
published,  seldom  produces  its  full  effect  at 
first,  because  men  look  for  the  effect,  and  not 
at  the  thing  itself.  Hardly  an  indiridual  re- 
turns from  Tisiting  Niagara,  who  does  not  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  when  that 
miracle  first  opened  upon  his  yiew.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  Men  yisit  that  world-renowned 
spot,  thinking,  not  of  what  they  are  going  to 
see,  but  of  what  they  are  going  to  feel,  not  of 
the  Falls,  but  of  themselves.  With  the  atten- 
tion thus  distracted,  they  fail  of  receiving  a 
full  impression  of  the  wonder.  Were  any  one, 
of  a  bright  moonlight  night,  to  be  suddenly 
transported  in  his  sleep,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
foot  of  Niagara,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
when,  startled  from  his  slumbers,  by  the  great 
voice  of  the  waters,  he  should  behold  the  stu- 
pendous spectacle,  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  sublime  vision,  and,  after  sleeping 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night,  if  indeed 
he  could  sleep  again  that  night,  without  some 
potent  drug,  what  a  glorious  dream  would  he 
have  to  tell  in  the  morning  I  So  it  is  with  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  whatever  depart- 
ment a  man  labours,  be  it  History,  Science, 
the  Pine  Arts,  or  Philosophy,  he  will  be  cer- 
tain to  miss  the  delights  of  knowledge,  if  he 
does  not  lose  himself  in  his  peculiar  pursuit 
He  must  give  up  his  heart  to  it  without  re- 
serve or  stipulation.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
numbers  who  are  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  not  by  a  pure  love  of  knowledge, 
but  for  the  sake  of  her  dower,  for  the  distinc- 
tion they  will  obtain.  But  precisely  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  vision  has  been  double, 
and  not  single,  and  they  have  looked  to  fame 
and  not  to  science,  they  have  failed  of  both ; 
and  never  has  the  intellectual  labourer  so 
truly  deserved  renown,  and  so  richly  won  it, 
as  when,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pursuits,  he 
has  forgotten  both  the  praise,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  world.    Such  an  one,  is  ever 


ready  to  confess  that  no  wealth  nor  honours 
can  for  an  instant  compare  with  the  bare  per- 
ception of  a  great  truth.  **  Take,  take  away," 
once  exclaimed  one  of  these  men,  **the  gaudy 
triumphs  of  the  world,  the  long,  deathless 
shout  of  fame,  and  give  me  back  that  uneasy 
rapture,  when  truth  first  burst  upon  the  star- 
tled sight" 

Of  all  the  labour  ever  done  under  the  san^ 
that  of  the  Alchymists  was  the  most  worthless. 
And  fbr  a  plain  reason;  they  were  actuated 
not  by  a  generous  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  by 
motives  confessedly  selfish,  the  love  of  life,  and 
the  accursed  thirst  for  gold.  They  explored 
nature  not  for  truth,  but  for  the  Elixir  of  Lift 
and  the  PhUoaopher^a  Stone,  with  the  one  to 
turn  all  things  into  gold,  and  to  prolong  this 
mortal  existence  indefinitely  with  the  other. 
As  they  were  impelled  by  these  sordid  princi- 
ples, their  toil,  than  which  none  was  eyer 
more  indefatigable,  came  to  nothing.  Occa- 
sionally indeed,  their  higher  nature  proved 
too  strong  for  them ;  and  losing  sight  of  their 
selfish  ejects  they  had  their  curiosity  aw^ 
kened  by  the  mysterious  relations  and  affinities 
of  matter,  incidentally  disclosed  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations.  Thus  they  rendered 
incidental  service  to  the  invaluable  science  of 
Chemistry;  and  so  their  pursuits  were  reseued 
from  unqualified  contempt. 

How  important  it  is  to  the  very  utility  of 
knowledge  that  we  should  recognise  its  essen- 
tial worth,  and,  whatever  other  advantages  it 
may  bring,  account  the  simple  possession  of  it 
our  chief  pleasure,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
many  of  those  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished for  their  intellectual  successes.  How 
often  has  it  happened  that  they  who  have  made 
the  greatest  advances  in  science,  and  laid  the 
world  under  the  greatest  obligations,  have 
died  in  extreme  poverty,  while  others  were 
making  fortunes  out  of  their  inventions.  From 
such  cases  it  would  seem  that  a  single  eye  to 
knowledge  is  incompatible  with  the  existence 
in  the  same  individual  of  those  provident 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  clutch  the 
main  chance  at  a  good  living.  Science  is  very 
jealous  of  the  affection  of  her  votaries,  and  he 
who  would  win  her  triumphs  must  give  her 
his  whole  heart  We  mourn  over  the  fate  of 
those,  who,  while  they  have  made  splendid  dis- 
coveries, have  lived  in  want;  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived no  reward.  But  if  they  had  known 
that  they  could  not  have  both,  wisdom  and 
wealth,  and  had  been  permitted  to  choose, 
would  they  have  hesitated  a  single  instant? 
They  would  immediately  have  cried,  **  Let  ob- 
scurity come,  and  incessant  labour,  and  the 
extremest  poverty,  but  give  us  knowledge,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  personal  comfort ;  we 
shall  account  ourselves  only  too  favoured." 
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And  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  passage 
in  that  admirable  Essay  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
<*npon  the  Inconsistency  of  onr  Expecta- 
tions." It  should  be  written  upon  eyery  young 
man's  heart  "Is  knowledge,"  asks  this 
writer,  « the  pearl  of  great  price  ?  That  too 
may  be  purchased  by  steady  application,  and 
long  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflection. 
Bestow  these  and  you  shall  be  wise.  'But,' 
says  the  man  of  letters,  *  what  a  hardship  is 
it  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow,  who  cannot 
construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coach, 
shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while 
I  have  little  more  than  the  common  conveni- 
ences of  life.'  Was  it  then  in  order  to  raise  a 
fortune  that  you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours 
of  youth  in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was  it  to 
be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight 
lamp  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  spring?  You  have  then 
mistaken  your  path,  and  ill-employed  your  in- 
dustry. *  What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my 
labours  ?'  What  reward  1  A  large  comprehen- 
siye  soul,  well  cleansed  from  vulgar  fears  and 
perturbations  and  prejudices ;  able  to  compre- 
hend and  interpret  the  works  of  man — of  God. 
A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant 
with  inexhaustible  stores  of  entertainment  and 
reflection.  A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas, 
and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Good  heaven !  and  what  reward  can 
you  ask  besides  ?"  Even  in  the  humblest  oc- 
cupations, however  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the 
ambition  of  rising  in  the  world  may  tend  to 
stimulate  men's  energies  and  insure  their  eleva- 
tion, he  is,  after  all  and  in  the  end,  the  most 
successful  artisan,  as  he  certainly  is  the  hap- 
piest man,  who  seeks  not  money  nor  distinction 
chiefly,  but  perfection  in  his  art,  and  is  bent, 
not  only  upon  knowing  the  true  principles  of 
his  trade,  but  also  upon  realizing  his  know- 
ledge in  the  product  of  his  labour. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  follows  that  the 
one  thing  most  desirable  to  possess  is  not  any 
amount  of  information,  however  large,  but  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  Not  he  that 
knows  much  is  the  true  lover  of  knowledge, 
but  he,  who,  whether  he  knows  much  or  little, 
is  eager  to  know  more,  in  whom  the  desire  of 
knowledge  bums  an  unquenchable  flame.  **  A 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  If  this 
saying  be  taken  without  a  very  essential  quali- 
fication, then  is  all  knowledge  dangerous.  For 
the  amount  of  all  human  knowledge  is  very  little 
in  comparison  with  the  actual  sum  of  truth. 
But  it  is  not  the  little  knowledge  that  is  dan- 
gerous, but  the  knowledge,  whether  little  or 
great,  that  is  accounted  by  its  possessor 
enough,  and  which  he  makes  no  effort  and  has 
no  desire  to  increase.  By  this  estimation  of 
it,  he  shows  that  he  holds  it,  not  in  the  love  of 


it,  but  for  his  vanity  or  ambition.  The  true 
sign' of  intellectual  life  is  not  the  quantity  of 
information  one  has  acquired,  nor  the  abun- 
dance of  the  appliances  of  learning  which  he 
has  collected  in  the  shape  of  books  and  libra- 
ries, but  a  steadily  increasing  desire  of  know- 
ledge. The  poor  man,  who  has  to  show,  as 
his  sole  literary  wealth,  only  an  odd  volume, 
well  thumbed,  of  some  standard  work,  nay, 
the  **  swart  artisan,"  who  has  not  even  a  book, 
but  who,  while  he  is  toiling  amidst  smoke  and 
fire  at  the  anvil  or  the  forge,  is  greedy  to 
know  the  properties  of  iron,  is  more  truly  an 
educated  man  than  he  who  sits  in  the  pride  of 
learning  amidst  whole  shelves  of  folios.  The 
love  of  knowledge  is  the  one  thing  essential. 
This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the  **  Contribu- 
tions of  Q.  Q."  by  two  soliloquies,  the  one  of  a 
young  lady  just  from  school,  who  is  supposed, 
as  the  term  is,  to  have  finished  her  education, 
and  who,  wonderful  creature!  has  nothing 
more  to  learn.  She  enumerates  with  great 
satisfaction  the  ologies  she  has  gone  clean 
through,  and  truly  the  amount  is  no  trifle. 
But  on  the  next  page,  a  philosopher  is  intro- 
duced, one  who  has  descended  into  the  depths 
of  knowledge  and  brought  back  as  his  deepest 
conviction,  a  sense  of  his  own  ignorance. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the 
common  excuse  given  by  men  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life  for  the  entire  neglect  of 
intellectual  culture  is  quite  beside  the  mark. 
**  Why,"  they  ask,  «  why  should  we  submit  to 
such  hard  labour,  and  read  and  study?    Of 
what  earthly  use  is  it  to  us  ?   It  does  very  well 
for  those  whose  profession  is  learning  in  one 
form  or  another,  but  it  is  no  concern  of  ours." 
Let  it  be  that,  commercially  speaking,   the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  of  no  use  to  the  man 
of  business,  that  it  will  not  help  the  sale  of  a 
single  bale  of  goods,  but  rather,  through  the 
diversion  of  mind  it  may  occasion,  cause   a 
lucrative  transaction  now  and  then  to  mis- 
carry, still  it  is  a  fact,  that  is  not  to  be  ig- 
nored, that  in  every  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
walk  in  life,  active  or  retired,  there  bums, 
more  or  less  brightly,  the  divine  fire  of  mind. 
Every  man  has  that  in  him  which  no  mechani- 
cal routine  will  satisfy,  which  demands  know- 
ledge as  its  natural  sustenance,  and  the  abso- 
lute condition  of  its  growth.     If  there  were 
men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  one  cannot  but  think  that 
there  would  be    a    difference   between  their 
whole  structure,   and  that  of  the  wise  and 
educated,  a  difference,  that  is  not  at  all  dis- 
coverable now  upon  the  closest  inspection.     If 
the  man  of  business  has  no  use  for  a  mind,  he 
would  have  been  made  very  differently.     As 
one  is  sometimes  said  to  be  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  the  business  man  would 
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hftye  oome  into  life  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
and  with  an  instinctiye  faonlty  for  the  calcula* 
tion  of  interest,  simple  and  compound.  But 
there  is  no  such  wide  difference  as  this  among 
men.  Noble  words  and  the  history  of  noble 
deeds  cause  all  men  to  thrill  and  glow,  and 
every  man  sympathiies  with  his  fellow-men  in 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  discoTe- 
ries  of  science.  In  every  soul  of  us  there  is  a 
hunger  to  know,  which  is  feeble  only  when  it 
is  neglected.  For  the  sake  of  this  precious 
part  of  us,  knowledge  is  to  be  sought,  be  our 
occupations  what  they  may.  The  mind  has 
wants  far  more  vital  than  those  of  the  body. 
The  reader  has  read  in  his  childhood  of  the 
Prince  in  the  Eastern  story,  who,  by  some 
magical  charm,  was  turned,  one  half  of  him 
into  marble,  so  that  while  one  side  was  living 
flesh,  the  other  was  cold  immovable  stone. 
How  much  more  deplorable  the  condition  of 
him,  whose  mind,  which  is  infinitely  more  to 
him  than  his  body,  is  sunk  in  the  stone-like 
stupor  of  ignorance,  and  who  has  it  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  BO  by  his  own  will.  When  will 
that  blessed  day  dawn,  when  the  higher  nature 
of  man,  with  its  boundless  aspirations,  its  im- 
mortal hunger,  will  be  duly  reverenced  and 
cared  for? 

But  there  is  no  man,  no  young  man  certainly, 
who,  having  the  opportunity  of  mental  culture, 
has  come  to  the  deliberate  determination  to 
relinquish  entirely  all  hope  of  intellectual 
culture.  Multitudes  please  themselves  with 
the  idea  of  retiring  by  and  by,  and  exchanging 
the  irksome  shop  or  counting-room  for  a  quiet 
library  and  literary  recreations.  What  grown 
up  man  can  be  beguiled  by  such  a  delusion? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  folly  of  it  over  and  over 
again  in  real  life  ?  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  the 
case  of  a  tallow-chandler,  who,  having  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  retired,  making  over 
his  business  to  his  foreman,  with  the  delightful 
prospect  of  literary  ease.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  a  niggardly  man,  and  had  any  ob- 
jection, generated  by  his  old  trade,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  midnight  taper.  But  certain 
it  is  that  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  old 


employment  by  any  studies  of  his,  pushed  far 
into  the  night,  for  he  grew  very  weary,  and 
was  soon  seen  hovering  round  the  old  shop, 
until  at  last  he  went  in,  and  begged  as  a  parti- 
cular favour  that  they  would  let  him  know 
their  melting  days,  and  he  would  come  and 
help  them.  Thus,  fitted  by  no  preparation  for 
the  retirement  which  he  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  for  years,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
relief  to  the  most  disgusting  part  of  his  old 
business.  When  we  hear  men  promising  them- 
selves a  refined  literary  leisure  hereafter, 
while  the  common  cares  of  life  are  twisting 
their  roots  in  with  the  whole  texture  of  their 
minds,  and  binding  every  faculty  round  and 
round,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  lady  who 
was  observed  to  attend  daily  i^nm  the  drawing 
of  a  lottery.  One  of  the  clerks,  noting  her 
constant  attendance,  asked  her  for  the  number 
of  her  ticket:  ^*  My  dear  child,"  she  exclaimed, 
**  I  have  not  got  any  ticket  But,  if  it  please 
Heaven  that  I  should  draw  a  prize,  I  can  draw 
a  prize  whether  I  have  a  ticket  or  not."  Is  the 
absurdity  in  this  case  one  whit  greater  than 
that  of  him  who  thinks  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
knowledge  without  that  intellectual  preparation 
essential  in  the  very  nature  of  things  ?  Is  not 
he,  too,  looking  for  a  prize  for  which  he  has 
purchased  no  ticket  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  all  labour 
that  it  be  spontaneous.  No  work  is  well  done, 
whether  in  the  workshop,  the  school,  or  the 
study,  that  is  not  done,  as  the  sailors  say, 
"with  a  will,"  And  yet,  we  know  not  how  it 
is,  the  very  best  wbj  of  inducing  hearty  and 
victorious  exertion  is  to  put  oneself  under  the 
iron  necessity  of  exertion.  This  is  the  way  to 
awaken  the  energy  of  a  slumbering  will.  Let 
him,  therefore,  who  is  resolved  to  vindicate  the 
claims,  and  feed  the  appetite,  of  his  mind,  bind 
himself  irrevocably  to  the  task.  A  task  it  may 
be  for  a  long  while,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  his  privilege  and  pleasure,  and 
he  will  be  ready  to  declare  with  F6n^on  that 
if  the  riches  of  the  Indies  were  poured  at  his 
feet,  he  would  not  exchange  for  them  his  love 
of  reading. 


DESPEDIDA. 


BT   lUGBm    LIES. 


Not  for  me  doM  Spring  anlbld  her  wing 

(Ver  the  land  I  loTed  so  well ; 
Not  for  me  her  showers  will  rouse  the  flowers 

That  are  slecptnt;  in  the  dell ; 
Bre  the  Catskill's  snow  to  the  Hudson  flow, 

I  shall  be  far  o'er  the  sea; 
So,  my  native  isle,  will  thy  sanuner  smile 

Be  for  others,  not  for  me. 


Tare  thee  well,  dear  shore;  I  am  traTelaote^ 

I  am  weary  of  the  sky ; 
If  my  mould  oould  rest  within  thy  brea«W 

I  would  gladly,  gladly  die. 
But  1*11  sleep  afar,  'noath  a  chilly  star, 

In  a  strange  land  o'er  the  sea. 
So,  my  native  soil,  will  this  mortal  ooU 

Be  for  others,  not  for  thee. 


THE  DEATH  OF  TURGESIUS. 


AN  HISTORICAL  BALLAD. 


BT    WILLIAM    P.    MULOHINOOK. 


I. 

"How  &lr  is  yoang  Melohal"  her  handmaidens  cry ; 
«  How  bloomiag  ber  cheek  and  how  brilliant  her  eye! 
How  queenly  she  pacRs  her  father's  proud  hall, 
The  wonder,  the  beauty,  th«  lored  of  them  all! 
No  maid  in  the  dance  oan  so  gvacefuUy  move, 
Or  sing  half  as  sweetly  ka  she  dofis  of  love. 
Oh,  dull  is  the  minstrel,  no  wreatha  shall  he  wear, 
Whose  harp  has  no  soft  note  for  Melciha  the  FalrT' 

n. 

Her  sire  was  MelaobUn,  the  Ard  Righ  of  Meath, 
The  bntTest  that  erer  drew  blade  from  its  sheath; 
When  Northmen,  the  Loolannochs,*  came  o'er  the  sea, 
His  heart  for  the  contest  beat  wildly  and  flree. 
Of  Leinster  the  darling,  of  Lelnster  the  pride, 
How  fiercely  in  battle  the  war-axe  he  piled ; 
The  swiftest  to  smite,  and  the  slowest  to  spare, 
Was  Melachlin,  the  fkther  of  Meleha  the  Fair. 

m. 

But  Tainly  he  strore,  all  his  Talour  was  Tain, 
To  shake  the  rude  strength  of  Turgesius  the  Dane— 
Who  still  made  our  bravest  kneel  low  at  his  throne. 
With  trembling  to  pay  him  the  Arighid  Srone.f 
He  ravaged  the  Island  with  spear  and  with  sword, 
He  warred  against  learning,  and  Scoffed  at  the  Lord  I 
mi  fkte  drove  him  on  the  base  purpose  to  bare, 
Would  tarnish  your  honour,  young  Meleha  the  Fair. 

IT. 

The  wily  Melaehlin  speaks  fair  to  the  Dane, 
His  band  tightly  clutching  the  hilt  of  his  skeyno — 
"  Tes,  Meleha  the  Fair,  with  her  maidens  fifteen. 
All  tender  and  youthftil,  and  &ir  to  be  seen. 
In  secret  Fll  send  to  the  place  that  you  name, 
In  secret,  oh  King  I  lest  my  people  cry  <  shame  i' 
Melaehlin  has  said  it,  you'll  meet  with  her  there. 
The  light  of  my  homestead,  my  Meleha  the  Fair." 

▼. 

The  proud  Danish  Lord  to  Rath  Tara  is  gone, 
Melaehlin  stands  musing  a  moment  alone; 
Then  loudly  he  summons  the  best  of  his  band,— 
"  Ho,  seek  through  the  breadth  and  the  length  of  my  land 
For  young  men,  fifteen,  who  oan  strike  for  the  weak, 
All  spotless  of  honour,  and  beardless  of  cheek. 
Hearts  that  undaunted  all  dangers  will  dare 
To  shield  from  the  tyrant  my  Meleha  the  Fair." 

TX. 

They  come  at  his  bidding  all  radiant  with  youth, 
Wltii  souls  all  religion,  and  bosoms  all  truth ; 
'Neath  white  veils}  of  beauty  the  young  men  conceal 
Their  bosoms  well  guarded  with  armour  of  steel, 


Beneath  their  long  garments  the  poniards  they  hide, 
Whose  blades  ere  the  morrow  blood-red  shall  be  dyed; 
Then  loud  rang  the  voice  of  MelaobUn  In  air, 
*'  How  like  you  your  maidens,  my  Meleha  the  Fairf" 

Tn. 

In  Loch  Var,  an  isluid  was,  green,  and  how  falrt 
Turgesius  was  feasting  and  revelling  there. 
With  nobles  fifteen,  in  rich  dresses  arrayed, 
Awaiting  young  Meleha,  the  UAt  Irish  maid : 
She  comes  in  her  beauty,  she  stands  before  all. 
Her  brave  guard  around  her,  so  slender  and  tall*~ 
Turgesius  approached  her,  before  his  rude  stare 
The  soft  eyes  looked  earthward,  of  Meleha  the  Fair. 

TUL 

Then  rose  the  false  maidens,  they  rush  on  the  foe. 
See,  see  from  their  poniards  the  blood-torrents  flow; 
With  shoutings  for  Erin  they  strike  down  the  horde. 
But  spare  for  Melaehlin,  Turgesius,  their  Lord. 
They  bind  him,  and  in,  with  a  shout  ttom  the  heath, 
All  fUry,  all  fire,  leaps  Melaehlin  of  Meath  : 
His  eyes  like  a  tiger's  with  fleroQ  beauty  glare, 
So  wroth  was  the  father  of  Meleha  the  Fair. 

iz. 

I  saw  them  when  homewards  the  warriors  hied, 

Brush  quick  through  the  valley,  and  breast  the  hill  side ; 

I  saw  the  proud  pageant,  I  saw  the  fierce  Dane, 

All  madly,  but  vainly,  writhe  under  his  chain; 

They  mocked  him,  they  scoffed  him,  they  gave  him  a  grave, 

Unblest  by  a  priest,  under  Loch  Ainnin's  wave ; 

Then  bent  they  by  thousands  their  fealty  to  swear 

To  Melaehlin  the  bold,  sire  of  Meleha  the  Fair. 


The  student  for  learning  in  safety  could  roam. 
The  peasant  securely  could  rest  in  his  home, 
The  priest  on  the  altar  to  heaven  could  pray. 
The  maiden  through  meadow  and  greenwood  could  stray ; 
The  fields  of  their  fathers  onoo  more  were  their  own, 
The  kine  were  all  pastured,  the  good  seed  was  sown ; 
Oreen  Erin  was  joyful,  she  dreamed  not  of  care, 
While  ruled  by  the  &ther  of  Meleha  the  Fair. 


*  Loclannochs — Anglioe,  the  powerfhl  at  sea. 

f  A  tax  imposed  on  the  Irish  by  Turgesius ;  the  de- 
faulters were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  noses ;  hence 
the  name  "  Arighid  Srone,"  nose-money. 

X  Long  white  veils,  to  us<*  the  language  of  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  were  **  much  worn"  by  ladies  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.— See  M'Qeoghegan's  History  and  Moore's  for  th« 
story. 


Thi  Stort  of  ths  Ballad. — The  Danish  tyrant  now 
imposed  a  tax  of  an  ounce  of  gold  on  the  chief  of  every 
ftmily.  Those  who  did  not  pay,  were  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  having  their  noses  cut  off,  ftom  which  the  tax, 
In  the  langu^je  of  the  country,  was  called  "Arighid 
Brone,"  that  is,  nom*money. 


Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  sway  of  these 
tyrants.  No  alliance  or  marriage  took  place ;  every  one 
passed  his  time  in  the  strictest  retirement;  the  secular 
and  regular  clergy.  In  order  to  shelter  themselves  fh>m 
the  Airy  of  the  Normans,  lay  concealed  in  the  woods, 
where  they  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries,  and  spent 
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their  daji  in  pnyar  And  Ikiting ;  while  the  iUthftil  sought 
them  in  secret,  to  receive  oonsoUtlon  from  them,  and  join 
in  their  pr^yere  for  the  dellTery  of  the  people.  They  were 
at  length  heard ;  and  the  persocation,  which  had  lasted 
about  twelve  years,  was  terminated  by  an  event  as  sod- 
den as  it  was  singular,  and  one  fbr  which  no  parallel  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  history. 

Torgesius  had  a  castle  ballt  for  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  Melaehlin,  prince  or  Ard  High,  *<high  king,"  of  Meath, 
and  went  frequently  to  visit  his  neighbour.    Melaehlin 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  an  able  politician  and 
brave  warrior,  and  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
govern  a  kingdom.  He  one  day  asked  the  tyrant  what  he 
should  do  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  kind  of  very  destructive 
birds  that  had  lately  arrived  in  the  country  7  The  tyrant, 
not  mistrusting  the  statement,  answered,  that  their  nests 
should  be  destroyed.  Melaehlin,  who,  by  the  birds,  meant 
the  Normans,  readily  felt  the  force  of  this  answer,  and 
occupied  himself  solely  with  devising  means  to  act  upon 
it;  an  opportunity  for  wliloh  was  soon  afforded  him  by 
the  tyrant    Some  days  afterwards,  he,  Turgesius,  being 
on  a  visit  with  the  Prince  of  Meath,  saw  his  daughter, 
Melcha,  who  was  young  and  formed  to  please,  particularly 
in  the  eyes  of  a  man  so  depraved  in  character.    His  pas- 
sion for  her  became  violent^  and  wishing  to  make  her  his 
ooncuUme,  he  demanded  her  of  her  fkther.    Nothing  was 
&rther  firom  the  thoughts  of  Melaehlin,  than  the  idea  of 
dishonouring  his  daughter.    It  was,  however,  a  delicate 
affair,  and  stratagem  was  necessary,  in  the  absence  of 
strength,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma.    Having 
weighed  every  drcumstanoe,  he  on  one  side  saw  the  danger 
of  refusing  the  barbarian,  who  was  absolote  master  in  the 
country,  and  whose  conduct  was  ruled  solely  by  passion : 
on  the  other,  should  his  protjeet  succeed,  he  conceived  a 
Iklnt  hope  of  delivering  his  country  fh>m  slavery.    Hav- 
ing formed  his  plan,  he  tamed  his  thoughts  towards  car- 
rying it  into  effect.    He  told  the  tyrant  that  bis  proposal 
was  hard,  but  that  ss  he  could  refuse  him  nothing,  he 
would  send  him  Ills  daughter  on  an  appointed  day,  tO' 
gether  with  fifteen  yoang  ladies  of  her  own  age  to  keep 
her  company,  and  render  her  those  services  her  rank 
required;  at  the  same  time  requesting  that  the  whole 
affair  might  be  kept  secret,  so  as  to  screen  his  daughter's 
honour. 


In  the  maan  time^  Ma1a«h?in  had  the  whole  oonatiy 
searobed  for  fifteen  young  men  without  beards,  of  aeknow- 
ledged  honour  and  braveiry,  whom  he  caused  to  be  dressed 
in  female  attire,  with  each  a  poniard  concealed  under  his 
robe,  and  gave  them  the  Instructions  necessary  to  execute 
his  prcject,  which  would  put  an  end  to  tyranny.  He  also 
inspired  them  with  sentiments  of  religion  and  patriotism, 
and  commanded  them  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  Prineees 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  to  have  the  doors  opened 
for  him,  in  order  that  he  might  come  to  their  succour 
with  a  body  of  troops,  whom  he  should  hold  in  readiaeas 
at  a  short  distance;  and,  lastly,  to  seise  the  tyrant  and 
chain  him,  without  depriving  him  of  life. 

Turgesius  did  not  foil  to  rep^r  on  the  day  appointed, 
to  receive  the  Princess  Melcha  and  her  fifteen  young  la- 
dies ;  he  even  Invited  fifteen  of  the  principal  oflloers  of  his 
army  to  share  in  the  festival.  After  spending  the  day  in 
feasting,  each  of  the  oflloerf  was  shown  to  the  apartment 
intended  for  him,  and  orders  given  for  the  guards  and 
other  domestics  to  retire.  Turgesius  himself  remained 
alone  in  his  apartment,  where  he  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  Princess  Melcha.  The  porter,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  the  domestics  intrusted  with  the  secret,  soon 
entered,  accompanied  l^  the  Princess,  with  her  little  troop 
of  Amasons,  who  came  like  a  second  Judith  to  dellTar  h» 
people.  The  tyrant,  who  was  heated  with  wine,  was  about 
to  insult  the  Princess,  when  the  young  men  immediately 
threw  off  their  robes,  and  drawing  their  weapons,  seised 
him  and  tied  him  with  cords  to  the  pillars  of  his  hod. 

They  then  opened  the  gates  pf  the  castle  to  pennit 
Melaehlin  and  his  troops  to  enter;  foil  on  the  garrison, 
beginning  with  the  officers,  and  put  all,  except  Turgesius, 
to  the  sword. 

When  Melaehlin  had  given  the  place  up  to  pillage,  in 
which  they  found  immense  booty,  he  rep^red  to  the  spot 
where  the  tyrant  was  bound  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  his  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  other  vices;  and  having 
loaded  him  with  chains,  had  him  carried  in  triumph  be- 
fore him.  He  allowed  him  to  live  a  fow  days,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  a  witness  before  his  death  of  the  suffer* 
ings  of  Ills  countrymen,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  thrown, 
chained  as  he  was,  into  Loch  Alnnin,  in  Westmeath,  where 
he  perished. — [Bee  M'Oeoghegan's  History,  pages  218,  210, 
pas^ ;  also  Giraldns  Oambrensls,  for  a  different  aooount.] 


4  ^e»» 


EPITHALAMroM— AN  ALLEGORY. 


BT  Q.   W.    H. 


IH  a  deU  where  sun  and  shade  contended, 
Qrew  a  floweret  lonely  night  and  day; 

Musingly  I  lingered,  and  there  blended 
With  the  breese  a  voice  that  seemed  to  say: 

**  Mother  Earth,  from  whence  I  rose, 

Take  me  to  thy  breast  again; 
Vor  my  weary  petals  close 

But  to  open  to  new  pain. 
Nightly,  for  above  me  spring 

Flowers  that  twinkle  in  their  gladness; 
But  alas!  to  me  they  bring 

Only  sense  of  lonelier  sadness." 

Bre  it  ceased,  an  angel-bird  alighted. 

Bearing  in  Its  rosy  beak  a  seed; 
Soon  the  evening  dews,  to  true  love  plighted, 

Vrom  its  shell  a  blushing  violet  freed. 


Then  arose  the  sound  of  Joy  unspoken, — 
Thence  the  moumfhl  flower  was  sad  no 

Spells  that  stole  Ite  perfhme  all  were  broken, 
Soon  again  the  breese  this  message  bore: 

«  Mother  Earth,  fWun  whence  I  rose. 

Take  the  thanks  thy  son  would  give ; 
Shield  her  ftom  the  winter  snows. 

Let  me  live  that  she  may  live. 
And,  ye  flowers  that  bloom  on  high, 

Te  are  bright,  and  never  wither, 
But  ye  cannot  mateh  her  eye, 

In  your  deep  blue  realms  of  ether." 

Each  returning  spring  new  Joys  shall  gathar, 
mi  the  lawn,  and  every  velvet  sod 

Bears  the  image  of  the  happy  father. 
Yields  the  mother's  Incense  up  to  Ood. 


'^ 


JNOLD  DE  WINKELRIED. 

AN  HISTORICAI.  BALUD. 


iln  mIMa  npnllliic  lat  tha  irdtliic  ii 


IJfbt  dowi 

Bmr  thooiud  knlchti  ud  humi  suKfant  with 
L»pa1d  tbst  dij. 

I  the  Daks  hlmitU  cams  fomnoit,  ilawlj  cuac  In 

Uu  kBlihtoT  Bini,  bnTs  Bjlol,  gnidT  rldlai  it 
hU  tidt. 
■V«d  wlUi  udent  balred,  rodi  proud  Oeulei,  u 

'f  Uk  iblwrNd  Ua»c«,  uid  the  old  ueurMd  nuns. 

■  while  thsir  Hrfg  ud  hlnUnga  cut  Iha  Switisr'a  ull 

■nlDdowD, 
tbs  Aiutrlui  knlgliti  pandtd  od  tbolr  ileedi  bsfon 

the  town: 

onr  nipen  would  h»n  bnakfUll"  thna  tb*  Sin 

ds  RslniKh  ultM- 

CoDt4l«ratflflia&keUT««uljr'CTlsd  ths  Arajfrtron 

upon  •  bill  to  Dorthwird,  In  uiong  the  abeltorlng 
:^(«lentei'  llttls  wdj  Itlll  luid  nrm  ud  ftulm 

tn>m  fli^nnn,  Zug.  and  Oluji,  tbs  Wsldstittf  b,  ud 
lol  ■  burghsror  ■  knight  from  telle  ud  rscrnat 

t  with  lookJ  of  old  dtrfUnoe  fclond  thej  down  Dpoh 

thefbe, 
tbair  taearta  were  hot  Ibr  Tengeanee  wbsn  Ihej 

tboof  ht  of  long^go ; 
ill  manj  a  pike  now  glsamlng  Id  tho  pleaaant  BaiB< 

mer  light, 
heir  ftthera  dlpfwd  in  Anatrlu  blood  at  Uoigarlan'a 

mountain  tlgbll 

np  amid  the  wind!  and  •unihine  Auitrla's  bluoned  ban-    Bntu  tbick  aaalandaal  harreit  golden  grain  along  the 

With  a  mightr  elaih  of  armour  Anitria'l  baoghtj  hoMe    Stood  the  iprara  of  (he  ioTadera,  gleaning  down  the 

111  (br  Switaer-    And  ai  preMed  (ho   hard;  awltien  cloae  npon  their 
leader'!  trark. 

he  blood  of  faraTt  Confederates  atained  the  hllMde 
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Til!  the  boldest  brow  wm  dftrkenad,  and  the  firmest  lip 

was  paled ; 
Till  the  peasant's  heart  grew  fearfal,  and  the  shepherd's 

stoat  arm  failed. 
Then  f^om  oat  the  Swiss  ranks  stepping,  high  aboye  the 

tamult  called, 
He,  the  Knight  de  Winkelried,  Arnold,  pride  of  Under- 

wald: 
"  Yield  not,  dear  and  fUthfal  allies  I— stay,  for  /jour  way 

will  make! 
Oare  76a  for  the  wife  and  ehlldreni  for  yoar  old  com- 
panion's sake; 
Follow  now,  and  strike  for  fireedom,  Qod,  and  Switaer- 

landl"  he  cried; 
Fall  ag&inst  the  close  ranks  rnshing,  with  hia  arms 

extended  wide, 
Gaaght,  and  to  his  bosom  gathered,  the  sharp  lanoes  of 

the  foe! 
Then,  as  roll  the  avalanches  down  from  wilds  of  Alpine 

snow, 
Throagh  the  breach  on  rolled  the  Switaers,  orerthrew  the 

mail-clad  ranks, 
Smote,  as   smote  their   shepherd  &thers,  on   Algeri's 

marshy  banks ! 
Brerywhere  the  Austrian  nobles,  serft,  and  hireilngs 

turned  in  flight — 
Soon  was  seen  the  royal  st^idard  wayering,  fUling  in  the 

fight; 
Twas  the  Dnke  himself  upraised  it,  and  its  bloody  folds 

outspread, 
Wayed  it,  till  his  guard  of  barons  all  went  down  among 

the  dead; 
Then  amid  the  battle  plunging,  brayely  bore  the  war- 
rior's part, 
lUl  the  long  pike  of  a  Switser  cleft  in  twain  his  tyrant 

heart! 

With  their  souls  athlrst  for  yengeance,  throagh  dark 
gorge  and  rocky  glen. 

On  tbo  f<x)t^tcps  of  the  flying,  hot  pursued  the  mountain 
men, — 

Smiting  down  the  bold  inyaders,  till  the  ground  for  many 
a  rood, 

Round  about  that  town  beleaguered,  was  afloat  with  Aus- 
trian blood. 

"Rken  arose  their  shouto  of  triumph  up  amid  the  shadowy 
eyen — 

Loud  rojoieings,  fierce  exultlngs  storming  at  the  gates  of 
heayen, — 


TUl  a  thousand  mountain  echoes  rendered  back  the 

mighty  cries, 
With  the  sound  of  earth's  contention  making  tumult  in 

the  skies. 

But  amid  the  rush  of  battle,  or  the  yictor's  proud  array. 
Came  the  sayiour  of  Helyetia?  came  the  hero  of  the  dayf 
Prone  along  the  wet  turf  lay  he,  with  the  lanoea  he  had 

grasped. 
All  his  valour's  deadly  trophies  stUl  against  his  bray*  heart 

clasped! 
Feeling  not  the  tempest^surging,  hearing  not  the  wv  of 

strifes 
With  the  red  rents  in  his  bosom,  and  his  young  eye  doted 

on  lifo. 
And  when  thus  his  comrades  found  him,  there  was  triumph 

in  their  tears — 
He  had  gathered  glory's  harrett  In  that  bloody  sheaf  of 

spears. 

Lo,  it  is  an  ancient  story,  and  as  through  the  shades  of 

night. 
We  are  gaslng  through  dim  sges,  on  that  fleroe^  unequal 

flght;- 
But  the  darkneu  is  illumined  by  one  g^rand,  heroic  deed. 
And  we  bear  the  shout  of  Arnold,  and  we  see  his  great 

heart  bleed! 

Tet  to4ay,  oh  hero-martyr,  does  the  Switier  guard  thy 

name— 
And  to-day  thy  glorious  l^end  touches  pXL  his  heart  with 

flame; 
And  with  reyerenoe  meek  and  eareftil  still  he  hands  thy 

memory  down. 
By  the  chapel  in  the  mountains,  and  the  statue  in  the 

town. 

T^e  thou  courage,  straggling  spirit— thils  upon  Ufo's 

battle  plain, 
God  for  all  bis  heroes  careth,  and  they  cannot  fall  in  yalnl 
And  of  hearcn  for  ercr  bleys^d  shall  the  soul  heroic  be 
Who,  oppresfiion's  close  ranks  breaking,  makes  a  pathway 

for  the  free ; 
Though  his  faithful  breast  reoeiyeth  the  sharp  lanoes  of 

the  foe, 
Ood,  the  Qod  of  freedom,  oounteth  all  the  life-drops  as  they 

flow! 
He  shall  haye  the  tears  of  millions,  and  theliomage  of  the 

braye— 
He  shall  haye  Immortal  crownings,  and  the  world  shall 

keep  his  graye. 


THE  MOTHER'S  BLESSING. 


BT   MBS.    L.    H.    BiaOUBNIT. 


(See  Engraving.) 


What  bringeth  a  joy  o'er  thy  pallid  mien, 
More  deep  than  the  prime  of  thy  youth  bad  seen  7 
What  kindleth  a  beam  in  thy  thougbtfal  eye 
Like  the  vestal  flame  from  a  purer  sky  7 
Sweet  were  her  tones,  as  the  wind-harp  free, 
**  The  gmUe  of  the  babe  thai  it  bom  to  me." 

What  maketh  thy  home  with  Its  noiseless  shade 
More  dear  than  the  haunts  where  thy  beauty  strayed? 
Than  the  dance  where  thy  form  was  the  zephyr's  wing? 
Than  the  crowded  hall,  or  the  charmed  ring? 
Than  the  flatterer's  wile,  with  its  siren  strain  ? 
*<  The  voice  qf  the  babe  thai  wiih  care  I  train.'' 


What  lendeth  the  landscape  a  brighter  hue? 

A  clearer  spark  to  the  diamond  dew? 

What  giveth  the  song  of  the  bird  Its  sest, 

As  straw  by  straw  it  doth  build  its  nest? 

What  sweeteneth  the  flowers  on  their  budling  stalksf 

"  The  kiss  of  the  ehUd  by  my  side  thai  vMtlks." 

What  qulekeneth  thy  prayer  when  it  seeks  the  Throne 

With  a  fervour  it  never  before  had  known? 

What  girdeth  thy  life  in  its  daily  scope 

For  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  patience  of  hope? 

The  freedom  fVom  self,  and  the  high  intent, 

«  The  soul  qf  (he  chad  thai  my  God  hath  lenV* 


I>  ■• 


COAST  OF  THE  RED  SEA  NEAR  REPHIDIM. 


B  T    T  H  I    R  I  V.    J.    P.    D  17  B  B  I  K,    D.  D. 


(See  Sngraying.) 


Thb  forced  march  of  the  iBraelites  Arom 
Egypt,  and  the  exciting  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  had  quite  exhausted  their  strength.  Safe 
now  from  apprehension,  they  spread  their 
tents  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  rest ;  and  probably,  to 
reciting  in  a  solemn  and  religious  manner  the 
triumphal  song  of  Moses,  as  a  part  of  their 
morning  and  evening  worship.  Ain  Motua,  or 
the  well  of  Moses,  the  name  of  the  only  foun- 
tain of  note  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  striking 
memorial  of  their  sojourn  here. 

About  ten  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  the  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding mountain  range  of  Rtkah.  Between 
ihis  range  and  the  coast  is  a  rough  desert 
district,  intersected  by  the  grayelly  beds  of 
winter  torrents,  which  in  the  rainy  season  flow 
to  the  sea.  These  are  called  Wadyt^  i.  e. 
yalleys ;  and  one  of  the  principal  is  still  called 
Wady  Sudr,  which  marks  the  "wilderness  of 
Shur,"  of  the  Bible.  From  Ain  Mousa  the  host 
of  Israel  advanced  southward  three  days'  jour- 
ney in  the  stony  and  sterile  district  of  Shur,  and 
came  to  Marah,  or  the  bitter  wella.  The  valley 
Amarah,  in  which  the  modern  traveller  finds  the 
fountain  Hawarah,  still  attests  this  biblical 
station.  It  is  about  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
fountain  of  Moses,  a  distance  well  correspond- 
ing with  a  march  of  three  days  by  such  a  host 
as  Moses  led,  composed  in  great  part  of  women 
and  children,  and  accompanied  by  vast  flocks 
and  herds.  The  waters  of  the  fountain  at  the 
present  time  answer  well  to  the  ancient  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  them  in  the  Bible.  When  I 
tasted  them  in  1848,  I  thought  them  a  villan- 
ons  compound  of  Epsom  salts  and  sulphur; 
and  I  could  not  but  think  it  was  very  natural 
that  the  people  <<  murmured  against  Moses, 
Baying,  what  shall  we  drink?"  It  would  be 
amusing,  were  it  not  so  serious  a  subject,  to 
read  the  accounts  of  the  anxious  inquiries 
travellers  make  of  the  Arabs,  for  the  tree 
which  the  Lord  showed  to  Moses,  and  which 
he  commanded  him  to  throw  into  the  waters, 
and  they  became  sweet.  These  inquirers  for- 
get, that  the  tree  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
power  that  rectified  the  fountain :  to  some  extent 
it  was  a  natural  symbol  containing  a  principle 


naturally  tending  to  sweeten  the  waters ;  and 
thus  suggesting  to  man,  that  the  remedies  for 
all  his  natural  ilU  and  the  supply  of  all  his 
natural  wants  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  in  which  he  is  Lord.  I  found  the 
fountain  of  Hawarah  to  be  a  large  pit  or  shal- 
low well,  scooped  out  on  the  top  of  a  broad  flat 
mound,  formed  by  a  whitish  substance  depo- 
sited from  the  water  through  a  lapse  of  many 
centuries.  It  is  probable,  that  when  the 
Israelites  arrived  here  the  hill  had  scarcely 
begun  to  form,  and  of  course  the  waters  were 
at  a  much  lower  level,  and  were  evidently 
abundant.  For  there  is  no  complaint  of  the 
quantity  of  water,  but  only  of  its  quality.  At 
this  station  the  people  halted  some  days,  as  it 
said,  'Hhere  the  Lord  made  for  them  a  sta- 
tute and  an  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved 
them." 

The  host  continued  to  advance  southward, 
and  made  their  next  station  at  Elim,  about  six 
miles  from  Marah.  They  halted  here  because 
of  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  water 
and  pasturage,  as  is  evident  from  the  brief  re- 
cord in  the  Bible  that  they  found  "  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees."  Notwith- 
standing the  increasing  drought  and  sterility 
of  the  country,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five 
centuries,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
this  region,  compared  with  other  portions  of 
the  country,  are  still  remarkable.  Upon  en- 
tering Wady  Ghurundel,  it  seemed  to  us  like 
green  pastures,  compared  with  the  sterile  and 
desolate  tracts  over  which  we  had  travelled 
since  we  left  the  Nile.  It  was  full  of  large 
shrubs,  and  there  were  some  small  trees,  among 
which  were  palms.  As  we  passed  down  it,  our 
hungry  camels  devoured  the  thorny  bushes, 
particularly  the  luxuriant  thistle,  with  great 
zegt.  Turning  out  of  Wady  Ghurundel,  into  a 
side  valley  (Wady  Usait)  on  the  left,  we  halted; 
and  here,  amid  some  young  palm  trees,  our 
Arabs  with  their  hands  scooped  out  the  sand 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  different  places,  and 
found  plenty  of  sweet  water.  Here  then,  filled 
up  by  drifting  sands,  were  the  wells  of  Elim ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  an  abundance  of  good 
water  could  be  obtained  here  by  sinking  wells, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  drifting  sand. 
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SARTAIN'S   MAGAZINE. 


Upon  departing  firom  Elim,  the  Israelites  en- 
oamped  by  the  Bed  Sea.    As  the  moantains  of 
the  Sinaitio  group  extend  in  lofty  and  broken 
ridges  northwestward  quite  into  the  sea,  thus 
crossing  obliquely  the  line  of  march  of  the 
Hebrews  southward,  they  could  not  adYance, 
except  by  bearing  eastward  along  Wady  Humr, 
or  turning  to  the  right,  and  passing  down  Wady 
Tyebeh  to  the  sea.    They,  therefore  passed 
through  this  last  gap  in  the  mountain,  and 
entered  the  ''wilderness  of  Sin."    This  is  a 
sterile  stony  district,  lying  along  the  coast,  and 
extending  far  southward.     From  it  the  moun- 
tain ranges  run  eastward,  and  northeastward, 
far  into  the  interior.     Of  course,  between  them 
are  valleys,  or  what  we  would  call  passes  or 
gorges.   One  of  these,  Feiran,  extends  by  Oebel 
Serbal  to  the  very  base  of  Mount  Sinai.     The 
object  of  Moses,  in  descending  through  Tyebeh 
to  the  sea,  evidently  was  to  come  to  the  outlets 
of  these  mountain  yalleys,  and  through  them 
to  penetrate  more  easily  to  Horeb,  which  is 
shut  up  as  a  sanctuary  in  the  interior.     The 
probability  is  that  they  entered  the  mountains 
through  seyeral  yalleys,  thusdiyiding  their  yast 
host  into  several  portions;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced they  concentrated  in  the  large  and 
well-watered  valley  of  Feiran,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gebel  Serbal.    If  Serbal  be  not  the  true 
Horeb,  but  the  mountain  now  visited  as  such 
be  it  indeed,  then  they  advanced  east  and 
southeast  along  Wady   Feiran  and  Wady  es 
Sheikh  to  the  modern  Mount  Sinai.     In  either 
case,  the  view  intended  to  be  presented  in  the 
engraving  in  the  fore  part  of  the  number,  lay 
to  the  west  of  them,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  the 
Bed    Sea,   and   the   gloomy   and   precipitous 
mountains  of  the  African  Thebaid,  to  great 
advantage.     But  I  must  advertise  the  reader 
that  the  sacred  historian  places  Rephidim  much 
further  from  the  sea,  quite  within  the  moun- 
tains, and  only  one  day's  journey  from  Ho- 
reb.    The  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
position  of  Rephidim  is  suggested,  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  truthful,  when  we  consider  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  character  and  duties  of  Moses, 
that  the  reader  must  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

''And  all  the  conjugation  of  the  children  of  Igrael  Joar^ 
aeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  pitched  in  Rephidim; 
and  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink,  wherefore 
the  people  did  chide  with  Moses,  and  said,  Oire  as  water 
that  we  may  drink.  And  Mo»es  said,  Why  chide  yo  with 
mef  Wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord?  And  the  people 
thinted  there  for  water;  and  the  people  murmured  againnt 
Moses,  and  said,  Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast  brought 
as  up  out  of  Egypt  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our 
eattle  with  thirst?  And  Moses  cried  nnto  the  Lord,  say* 
ing,  What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people?  they  be  almost 
ready  to  stone  mo.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on 
before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  ciders  of  Is- 
rael, and  thy  rod  wherewith  thon  smotest  the  riTcr  (or 
■ea)  take  in  thine  hand  and  go.    Behold  I  (the  luminous 


doad)  will  stand  before  thee  then  upon  the  roek  In 
Horeb;  and  then  ahalt  smite  the  roek,  and  th«t«  thall 
oome  water  out  of  !t  that  the  people  may  drink.  And 
Moms  did  id  in  the  tight  of  the  elders  of  InaeL" 

The  pungent  question  which  the  people  put 
to  Moses, — *'  Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  kill  us  and  our 
children  and  our  cattle  with  thirst?"  would 
seem  to  intimate,  that  they  had  doubts  of  his 
integrity,  and  suspected  that  he  was  in  collu- 
sion with  Pharaoh,  intending  to  secure  their 
destruction  in  tiie  wilderness.     It  was  this 
suspicion,  probably,  that  made  them  almost 
ready  to  stone  Moses.     They  had  evidently 
taken  up  stones  with  this  intent;  otherwise 
Moses  could  scarcely  have  said,  "They  be  al- 
most ready  to  stone  me."     How  truthful  is 
this  character  of  an  ignorant  and  suffering 
people?    We  have  seen  the  same  exhibitions 
in  Paris  and  St  Petersburg  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera.     The  poor  people  sus- 
pected that  their  governments  had  employed 
the  physicians  to  kill  them ;  and  in  Paris  an 
armed  force  was  necessary  to  protect  the  phy- 
sicians during  their  professional  visits  to  the 
hospitals ;    and   in  St.    Petersburg  the  pre- 
sence   of   the    Emperor    at    the    barricades,, 
and  his  paternal   and   religious   exhortation 
were   necessary   to   quiet    the    excited   mul- 
titudes, and  induce  them  to  lay  down  their 
weapons. 

At  Rephidim  a  new  and  unexpected  danger 
presented  itself.  When  Israel  departed  from 
Egjrpt,  the  Lord  would  not  lead  them  by  the 
way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  though  that 
was  the  direct  route  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
because  it  was  feared  that  the  warlike  Philis- 
tines would  resist  their  passage  by  force  of 
arms;  and  thus  the  ignorant  and  unwarlike 
multitude  would  fly  back  to  Egypt.  They 
were  therefore  led  far  to  the  south,  through 
the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  approaching  Palestine  from  the  south. 
They  had  now  been  out  from  Egypt  more  than 
a  month,  during  which  time  the  news  of  their 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  their  advance 
into  the  wilderness  towards  PaleBtine,  had 
spread  thither,  and  had  aroused  the  fears  of  the 
Amalekites,  whose  country  lay  south  of  Pales- 
tine, extending  southward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Horeb.  These  Amalekites  were  the  descendants 
of  Esau  by  his  eldest  son,  and  were  a  power- 
ful nomadic  or  shepherd  people.  They  natu- 
rally dreaded  the  approach  of  such  a  host  as 
Israel  with  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  therefore 
they  organized  an  expedition  to  oppose  them 
in  the  mountain  defiles,  and  thus  check  them 
before  they  advanced  into  the  higher  and  more 
open  country  to  the  north,  which  was  properly 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Amalek.  This  expe- 
dition attacked  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  host 
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in  the  rear,  as  it  eould  scarcely  expect  to  meet 
it  BuocessAilly  in  a  set  battle.  It  was  the 
manner,  as  much  as  the  wickedness  of  the 
attack  itself  (for  they  were  brethren,  the  one 
descended  firom  Esau  and  the  other  from 
Jacob),  that  caused  Jehoyah  to  give  the  follow- 
ing charge  to  Israel,  thirty-eight  years  after- 
wards on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, — **  Remember 
what  Amalek  did  nnto  thee  by  the  way,  when 
ye  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he  met 
thee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of 
thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee, 
when  thou  wast  faint  and  weary;  and  he 
feared  not  God.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all 
thine  enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheri- 
tance, to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heayen ; 
thou  Shalt  not  forget  it."  (Deut.  xxv.  17-19.) 
The  details  of  the  battle  at  Rephidim  may  be 
found  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
In  the  first  we  have  clear  manifestation  of  the 
divine  will,  that  Israel  should  defend  himself 
so  soon  as  he  was  able,  and  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  thus  co-operating  with  the  divine 
providence  over  him.  When  Amalek  appeared, 
Moses  called  Joshua,  (who  now  first  becomes 


visible  in  the  wondrous  story  of  the  wander- 
ings,) and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  force.  The  fight  was  long  and  fierce, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  rose  and  fell  as 
Moses  was  able  to  hold  up  his  hands  towards 
heaven ;  or  as  weary  they  sunk  by  his  side. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  **  Joshua  discomfited 
Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will 
utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek 
from  under  heaven."  How  truly  this  purpose 
has  been  accomplished  will  appear  firom  the 
fact,  that  no  vestige  of  this  people  can  now 
be  found.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  have 
all  perished.  The  declaration  of  Jehovah  is 
not  to  this  effect ;  but  he  says,  he  will  put  out 
the  '*  remembrance,"  that  is  the  nmne  of 
Amalek.  Five  hundred  years  after  the  battle 
at  Rephidim,  Saul  nearly  exterminated  them ; 
and  shortly  after  Saul,  David  supposed  that  he 
had  not  left  of  Amalek  either  man  or  woman 
alive.  From  this  period  they  melted  away  and 
were  lost  in  the  Nabatheans. 

From  this  first  martial  display  of  the  He* 
brews,  their  military  organization  took  its 
rise.  This,  as  well  as  the  further  develop- 
ment of  their  state  policy,  will  be  reserved  for 
illustration  in  a  future  number. 
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PooB  enzj  Kftte  goes  up  and  down. 
And  ererywher*  about  the  town, 
Btrange  rents  and  patches  in  her  gown. 

And  on  her  head 
Vlowers  and  weeds  and  mbUsh  strewn, 

Of  hood  instead. 

Kate's  life  is  public  ererywhere, 

Both  school  and  church  she  makes  her  eare; 

In  at  the  mistress  she  will  stare, 

And  giTe  her  warning, 
And  to  the  parson,  during  prayer. 

Bid  gay  ''Good-morning." 

But  most,  in  dingles  where  are  flowers. 
Picking,  and  talking  at  all  hours, 
Heeding  no  day  of  sun  or  showers 

The  skies  may  don, 
Oonnting,  in  clouds,  the  golden  towers^ 

Kate's  life  wears  oi^. 

Toull  see  her,  on  town-meeting  days^ 
Exhorting  whom  to  sink  or  raise; 
Each  Mendly  fireeman  she  will  praise. 

And  well  she  knows  him. 
But  the  fiit  Squire,  that  cheeks  her  wajs^ 

She  snubs,  and  blows  him. 

Gross  flurmer  John,  whoee  erabbed  sonl 
Denies  her  prayer  his  plate  and  bowl. 
While  he,  with  Sleep,  snores  ''dieek-by-Jow)," 

And  night  showers  patter, 
Kate  stirs  his  hen-roost  wltb  a  pole. 

And  makes  it  datter. 


The  tottling  children,  sent  to  school 
With  dinner-basket,  slate,  and  rule. 
She  cries  out  "boo,"  and  acts  the  fool 

To  see  them  scamper; 
On  loiterers  all,  in  shadows  cool, 

Kate  puts  a  damper. 

Sometimes  possessed  to  swew  and  curse. 
Old  Nick,  let  loose,  oould  scarce  act  worse; 
But  sing  some  long-remembered  verse, 

Of  by-gone  years — 
Kate's  fierce  distractions  all  disperse 

In  sobs  and  tears. 

Poor  crippled  bird,  wiUi  shattered  wing; 
Heart>bud,  frost-nipped  in  bloesoming; 
Frail  necklace,  that  hath  lost  its  string; 

Lute  out  of  tune; 
No  earthly  power  can  backward  bring 

Thy  life's  sweet  June  I 

Bistraughtl— Distraught  I— alas  poor  Katal 
'Twas  orost  love  left  thee  desolate; 
And  now  to  hew  thee  rare  and  prate^ 

In  grie^  or  glee^ 
It  quells  the  pride  of  our  estate 

Most  mounftiUy. 

Pray  Heaven,  our  Reason  keep  us  oool, 
And  every  power  and  passion  aehool. 
Nor  with  one  fuxey  play  the  ftwL 

What  made  mad  Learf 
What— but  the  long,  heartcrasbing  rale 

Of  oneideaf 


FASHIONS. 


Ingu  1.  Brat  IbdfMi.— Boba  Lonii  Zm.,  of  itnw- 
tnlonnd  ntln.  Ooniffa  pqn^n,  wlUi  loB^jtokut  In  fnnit. 
BIhth  ntlin  ihort,  itnlfht  (nun  Itaa  elbov  Dpwud, 
TlOioDtbalngtlght,UT^bglDii.  SUrt fanning  ■  alight 
InlnUhliid.    UlpaalltUalow. 

Tht  eonich  Uu  ilaaim,  uid  th*  maanUngi  of  tba  aklrl 
»M  trlmnsd  wllb  >  reeba  oT  bliok  lua  fonntng  tba  ham' 
of  ^  prlnotpAl  trimming,  wbLoh  la  Bfarfivban  two  row 
of  nrr  llgbt  Ui^  allk  lnea,  with  Urga  dantt.  Tha  lie 
la  gUlHnd  •  UHla,  aaptEtiU;  round  th>  baii  of  tb 
alawt^  and  of  Uu  aUrt.    Tb«  awoBUiiga  of  Itu  lop*  u 


It  battom,  ud  appnaali  gtadullj 


frmtaidrvarit.    Skirt  donbls,  th 


FASHIONS. 


.  TbA  upper  1i  fHtooafd  it  Uie  ridn.  n>B  oattm^  1a 
3iiimJ  with  Blx  livkdi  of  white  pLumeii  two  plued 
Ither  ftt  Iha  mlrUla  of  tha  bnrttan,  ind  thin  tbnr 
lnslwl  tn  (lie  ud  dlatu«i  tovud  tha  vilit,  tht 


FraoM  a.  FWam  IWWlt— Bonnal  of  pink 
trimmed  with  ■  nitwoik  of  ehanlll^  which  innln 
omvn,    UDdor^rimmlnK  of  muJl  whl(«  Aowtn.    J 

Bota  of  gm  do  loon,  with  whIU  wn^Uu  irwA 
Mt  iTomid,    Trimming  of  ^k  ttlD(o  of  tha  auna 


laotlh  oDlf.  Tha  (bna  nwi  wl 
pnt  on  obllqaalyi  hdng  hlghar  Id 
U  lb*  huk  otit. 


.  with  ft  boofiut  of  *m>ll  whila  fli 


;  ebtlrelj  to  tho  point  Arannd 
1  klu  plaked.  PIkIh  cbemlHtbi 
I  of  liMnk    Undar-aleeTM  of  totla. 


trimmed  lil  round  tha  adgii  wilti  btondn.  ud  with  white 
flowen  and  grsrn  lOlIaca,  both  i>t  tha  ildt  ud  within  tha 
bin.  Roba  ofdimuk  wlthont  trimming ;  aklrtiar;  fall. 
Pftrdaflina  of  taiffltaa,  of  the  colour  called  hanntttm^  whitdi 
Ifl  a  kind  of  dull  Kvlet-  It  la  cd^  with  hliek  laa  <i4 
Im'ne,  and  onumentid  with  gdon  sewtd  on  ilgiag. 

Tmiru  a.  Walking  Z>rut.— Bonnet  of  white  taffelaa, 
dligulKd  with  crijit  lUn,  and  DrnameDled  with  while 
baUieia  hnaded  with  RiUaga  oT  creen  ulln.  ManUlet  of 
Uf hi  frcen  tiJletaai  trimmed  with  allk  fringo  urreiipoikd- 
ing  In  EOloai,  anrmoantad  with  a  boulllonnt  of  Um  udo 
material  la  the  mantelet.    Boba  at  tkll-a>1anr*d  tafletaa, 


.    Smm  IMrllt.— nead-dnw  a  boebon  of  red- 

ired  Talret.  edged  with  white  tilk  lace,  whieb 
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with  m  UFOd  to  Akch  of  d]k  fUoo.  The  pardHtoj  li 
wUiuln'  ^  thA  onage  u  tbodgb  pvt  of  it  It  la  opan  in 
froDl,  uid  Hti  to  the  ifaftpv  with  ba«k  before  and  bvhLnd 
Tbe  eiljre  of  the  coruffl  ctpealng,  and  iLToimd  tba  w^il 
and  tile  lower  part  of  Ow  bIi 


7  fall,  a; 


^    A  alogla  i^Dk  ToUnt  fli: 


la  gatb»nd.  The  nDdcr«leeT«  ai 
full,  but  ^thervd  bj  a  baod  at  tba 
Small  (sllar  or>blt«  Ian,  >iUi  a  < 


■tripa  of  thread  lace  fbnn  the  trimmlnf  tc 

RauDd<nwiied  bat  trimmed  below  with  tvo  Kendi  (tf 
■bite  riband.    lUlr  Id  ilngleU  all  a»r  tlw  bead. 
Fianu  tl.      TbUdte  dt  mie.— Bonnet  of  whit*  aft 

each  Me.     Under-trimming  at  tolle,  ptbered,  and  as 
edgltig  of  blonde. 

Bedlngule  of  damaiked  taflstai.  Oonage  hich ;  nlA 
long:  bunked  behind  and  befim.  Sleeiea  Urge  at  the 
bottom.  Collar,  mS;  and  nnder-aleerea  of  EoglUh  laoe. 
Small,  iquare  India  ehaol,  gioand  kv1<4  with  llgU 


^arda  trdmrnlnga,  howerer,  then  ia  ■  greal  Yarie^  Of 
lew  and  beautiful  a t;lM.  Capolei  of  talfetu,  (Or  Inatauca, 
Te  trlmmod  some  with  narrow  iroluita,  or  gaifaeted  mehM 
f  ganae  or  taJTetaj  ribandi  x  otben  with  twisti  apcn  oadi 
ema  eompoaed  altematelj  of  blaliea  of  aatlo  and  atft 
Ibae,  otbera  >tlll  are  trimmed  or  rmtber  unend  vMh 
■  of  gaaac  rlbtud.  the  edg*  of  which  la  ■uiuu41a<i 

lerenl  deacrlptkm  either  woren  in  with  the  libaad, 
ed  to  It:  fartfafR-.tha  trivmldf  maj  be  of  blonda^of 
lenterle,  ofitraw,  to.,  t«.    For  DndertttDimlnc  in 

'  pretty  p^otea  ate  alao  nude  of  tnllfrmallBea  with 

apotv.     The  tullfl   la  aJwKja  pUoad  upc^  oapaof 

Ighl  OFlour,  rote,  lUao,  jellow,  or  bine. 

ti  ftiT  demtdred  hare  almoat  all  the  coraage  open 

to  the  walat,  and  the  ileeraa  alao  are  open  at  the 

L    The  iklrti  are  long,  too  long,  '  Lsi  Kodia  Pa- 

lea"  thinki,  to  be  worn  eliawhere  than  Id  the  at- 

rlageor  the  drawtng-rooiB,  It  being  aatlielr  ontof  taata  to 

the  walki  of  the  Champt-Eljitea  with  handaiane 

reaKB,    There  hag  been  no  change  Id  the  width  of 

.    Rohea  of  tAlFetaf  are  itjll  trimmed  wllh  manj 

■calloped  <lDQD«a.    lire  of  theae,  dimlnlahing  gradoaUr 

width  from  the  loweit  to  Uw  hlgheat,  fOnn  ■  (aronrile 

ide.    The  flnt  lolant  It  uniallr  about  twice  thawtdlh 

bordend  with  gathered  niBhei  of  narrow  lace  de  lilu  sT 
ir  oirreipoDdlng  with  the  mbei.  In  tbi*  aae  thata 
are  onl;  three  rolanti,  aind  the  tittle  melM  whleh  hoidin 
m  l>  placed  alao  at  the  tOot  of  tba  upper  one.  Bnchii 
lanow  Bilk  riband  are  often  emplojed  Instead  of  thcM 
tdeKTlbe!.  Iflhenbelaof  HTeralihadeaofooloo, 
riband  li  ofaatln,  of  that  ahade  of  the  atolf  whiek 
■tUrely. 


Flchni 


nauaa  S.    Dnu  /or  a  LOOe  Oirl  Tmlti  rati  OU^ 

Frock  of  pje  lilac   talTttaJ.      Coruge  falling   awaf  all 
ronnd.    Wild  long.    Bklrt  a  Uttle  diert,  and  gathered  at 


er  the  other;  thej  are  oper 
In  fnnt  half  way  Id  the  : 
d  with  thirteen  tueka,  one  in 
re  than  half  lie  helghl. 


are  alwaja  eeparated  bj  Lntenofr 

qppoacd  of  a  fbuDdation  of  embroidered  mualln  edged 
IthaTolBDtof  laoe.  It  mutt  be  remarked  here  that  Ibr 
morning  negllgU  ruR  trlmmlngi  an  Tery  oRan  aboeta 
ntherthan  thoHjottalluded  to.  For Dnderekirt*. pan- 
talett  tbr  Inttota,  etc,  embrolderj  of  the  moit  eompaiA 
iFAlbrred. 

atoriali  fOr  dnnaaa,  aipeclall}  fiir  the  monilBK 
taffctae  la  mnoh  uted.  It  It  of  all  colonn,  plain  and 
atriped.  Among  the  noTeltlet  Id  thit  line  ma;  be  raia- 
■  -  '  l^tmpadour,  In  wlilte  and  green  latin 
itripet,  ipottedwllb  banchn  of  mael,  the  itulT  Aii<a*im 
■  Ich  the  ground  It  pearl-gray,  dlrlded  by  a  broad 
itrlpo,  oorered  aleo  with  email,  neat  blve  Bowen; 
le  tefletat  Ptmpadovr.datJieuer  colour  bteurt-cawutim 
[blar-ODyi),  with  large  white  gtrlpei  larled  with  Uttla 


llrely  colonn.    Then 


angeablel 
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Iir  eomBMnobig  our  Maguine  w*  wen  told  that  the 
onlj  waj  to  gain  a  Urge  circulation  was  to  apend  our 
monej  upon  show  rather  than  upon  rabatanee;  to  make 
the  pletnrea  eTerythlng^  and  the  reading  matter  nothing^ 
or  at  least  of  that  whipt-eyllabub  charaeter— milk-eop 
poetry  and  lore-etorlee— wtdch  oomee  about  as  near  to 
nothing  as  those  Imaginary  mathematical  lines  that  are 
eTer  drawing  nearer,  though  they  nerer  actually  meet  I 
We  oonftas  such  was  not  our  measure  of  the  public  taste. 
We  had  not  so  learned  the  American  character.  While, 
tharettre,  we  determined  that  our  Magaiine  should  not 
be  behind  any  in  regard  to  its  embellishments,  we  rested 
its  claims  to  success  mainly  upon  its  literary  merits.  We 
aimed  to  secure,  as  constant  contributors  to  the  Magasine, 
the  rerj  best  class  of  writers*  and  to  fill  Its  pages  with 
matter  that  would  be  nseftil  and  instruetire,  and  at  the 
same  time  attractlTe.  Experience  has  proTed  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  No  Magasine,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware, 
erer  had  such  a  sudden  and  tdU  measure  of  success.  It 
has  Ibund  its  way  into  an  important  class  of  the  commu- 
nity who  hare  hitherto  not  been  Magaiine  readers,  who 
have  been  rather  opposed  to  such  works  as  dissipating  and 
MtoIous^  but  who  find,  in  a  Magasine  such  as  we  furnish, 
the  rezy  best  antidote  to  that  Tioious  taste  for  trashy 
norels  which  is  doing  so  much  to  deprave  the  public  mind. 
To  all  such  readers,  and  indeed  to  all  our  readers,  we  de- 
sire to  say  that  we  shall  continue  In  the  same  line  In 
which  we  fiare  begun.  While  we  shall  remit  nothing  of 
our  diligence  in  regard  to  whatever  affects  the  external 
appearance  of  the  Magasine,  we  shall  ever  bend  our  main 
efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  character  it  has  already 
acquired  for  literary  excellence.  We  intend,  indeed,  that 
the  sneoeeding  volume  shall  be  superior,  in  every  respect* 
to  Its  predecessors. 

PKmnnn.— The  ^stem  of  granting  premiums  to  sub- 
scribers will  be  discontinued  after  the  year  1850.  Money 
heretofore  expended  on  premiums  will  be  used  hereafter 
in  embellishing  the  book  itself.  Those  wishing  to  secure 
our  superior  premium  plates  can  only  do  so  by  com- 
mancing  with  either  of  the  volumes  for  the  present  year. 


OuB  Jolt  NuhbbU'— The  first  number  of  our  new  volume 
will  contain,  besides  a  brilliant  coloured  TlUe-Page,  and  a 
tinted  engraving  of  Summer,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
embellishments  illustrating  the  life  of  William  Psnit,  the 
firander  of  the  Keystone  State.  Among  these  will  be  a 
finely  executed  line  engraving  representing  the  celebrated 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  another,  a  superb  messotinto 
likeness  of  Penn  with  flowing  locks  and  in  armour,  before 
he  had  donned  the  Quaker  garbw  This  likeness  is  en- 
graved from  the  original  portrait  painted  flrom  life  in 
Irelandt  in  16M.  The  biographical  sketch  accompanying 
these  embellishments  is  fh>m  the  pen  of  Edward  Ingra- 
ham,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

IP*  As  we  are  printing  only  a  limited  quantity  of  the 
July  number  beyond  our  regular  edition,  those  wishing 
to  possess  this  number  separately,  will  do  well  to  make 
early  application.  One  Dollar  remitted  firee  of  charge  will 
saeore  five  copies. 


TBI  OoMHiiroiiaDiT  Of  YoLuinSwSartatn's  Magailna  is 
divided  into  two  volumes  yearly,  commencing  severally  in 
January  and  July.  We  have  Axil  sets  trom  January  1850. 
Subscribers  therefore  can  commence  with  either  January 
I860,  or  July  1860. 

Maa.  BsLiira's  Poaxs.  Undsay  and  Blakiston  are  pre* 
paring  to  publish  a  volume^  entitled  **  Broken  Bracelet  and 
other  Poems,"  by  Mrs.  Ssling  (formerly  Miss  Wateiman). 
Mrs.  Esling  is  agreeably  known  to  the  public^  both  under 
her  present  and  her  maiden  name,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
leading  magaslnes.  Her  volume  will  be  an  acceptable 
offering  to  a  large  drde  of  admirers. 

Thi  St.  LioxE  pAnas.  The  very  original  volume  under 
this  titie  has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  In  which  Its 
paternity  is  acknowledged.  The  author  is  B.  B.  Kimball, 
Esq.,  of  New  York. 

WsB8TJER*8  QuAKTO  DiOTioirAaT.  We  take  much  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  this  great  work  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover. 


JENNT  LIND. 

"Henrick  talked  a  great  deal  about  Stockholm;  be 
longed  to  be  able  to  show  his  mother  and  sisters  the  beau- 
tiful capitaL  How  they  would  be  charmed  with  the  thea- 
tres I  How  they  would  be  delighted  to  see  and  hear  the 
lovely  Demoiselle  Hogguist,  and  the  captivating  Jetmjf 
Lind!" 

So  wrote  that  noble-hearted  woman,  Frederika  Bremer, 
Just  ten  years  ago,  in  one  of  tiie  loveliest  tales  of  domestic 
life  that  was  ever  penned ;  and  so  were  the  words  trans- 
lated by  that  other  noble-hearted  woman,  Maxy  Howitt, 
in  1842;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  name  of 
Jenny  Lind  was  made  fkmlHar  to  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  unrivalled  mistress  of  song,  now  in  the  meridian 
of  her  glory,  is  about  to  visit  our  shores.  Among  the 
thousand  notes  of  welcome  that  greet  her  approach,  we 
doubt  whether  any  will  be  more  grateful  than  that  to 
be  found  in  our  present  number,  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  good  and  gifted  woman,  who  first  made  her  known 
to  these  western  climes,  and  who  by  a  pleasant  coinddenoe 
is  now  at  the  same  time  a  sojourner  amongst  us. 


BURNS'S  HIGHLAND  MART. 

Among  the  many  things  written  on  this  sulject,  we 

recollect  nothing  more  beautiAU  than  the  opening  stansas 

of  a  poem  in  the  March  Number  of  Blackwood.     The 

poem,  as  a  whole,  is  not  well  sustained.    But  the  first 

three  or  four  stansas  strike  us  as  uncommonly  fine.    We 

quote  them. 

X. 

0  loved  by  him  whom  Scotiand  loveSi 
Long  loved,  and  honoured  duly 

By  all  who  love  the  bard  who  sang 

So  sweeUy  and  so  truly  I 
In  cultured  dales  his  song  prevails, 

Thrills  o'er  the  eagle's  ai'ry,— 
Ahl  who  that  strain  has  caught,  nor  sighed 

Vor  Bums's  **  Highland  Mary  1" 

XL 

1  wandered  on  trcm  hill  to  hill, 

I  foared  nor  wind  nor  weather; 
Wot  Bums  beside  me  trode  the  moor, 
aa  prsassd  the  heather. 
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Wltfa  UtH  It  lut,  ud  him  In  that. 


Bii  goldfli  Iwnn  of  Tenth  vug  Iblns, 

Ib«  bialuat  ud  tba  (wiHlnL 
Br«  ripe  the  fruit,  one  tiruufa  he  hnke, 


TITl 


.ITKB 


OhrlitDpheT  North  1i  tomethlng  of  m  d«moorftt  after  ell- 
Tq  dlaeoar^Dg  of  thr  En^liih  prmrtln  of  oonftaTring  buD- 
Detcj,  knlgbthood,  uid  the  Uk^  npon  llterur  men,  he 
mjB,  "We  ihonlA  aili«ne1j  regret  to  aee  litervrj  men 
becoming  nndiditei  tor  tbeie  honoon.  The;  Ao  not 
■ul  them;  ther  here  tlniedT  l>kiiB  ■  titls  from  their 
work*-  The  tltlfrpece  of  their  book  Is  their  beet  order  of 
knighthood.      The  ■  ■   ~ 


iheU  be  renumbered  br  the  ik 
ia,end  vhMUthemnltl  NotthetCl 
leu  not,  fMl  illghled  ud  eggrlered.  : 
u  lueh  tltlee  are,  to  both  Utenrj  ud  e 


f    Then 


dropped.     The  blghett 


ir  li  to  be  gtrlpped  bare  t 


markfd  that  It  beomiei  plain  DaTj.  Wo  he 
alvaje  of  one  ^raday.  The  lining  man  bafl 
talned  tblt  higfaeat  of  nomloaJ  dletlnctloni^  to 
a  prefli.     For  onreelTea,  we  kno«  not  vbetb 

or  Sir  (bat  It  omitted ;  but  we  know  tbla,  tba 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Mabohei  im  nil  Bcctibmm.    B)  WiuMnttom  Irring. 


le  nanj  grleiowlj  hr 


bajnlMoe.    Witlithat  IndwtrTln  IheeoUeetlonofbcte 


whieh  hai  eharaetarlHd  all  hli  wriUnge,  and  with  tliaC 
pmaUar  fclldtj  of  munar,  ool  laei  eharaeteriatk,  b]I 
wbleh  he  adorru  wbatflTer  he  tonohee,  he  haa  prodneed  a 
work  aothentlo  aa  a  hlatorj  a&d  jet  ai  eednetlra  aa  a  pnt- 
feaaed  iroik  of  Betlsn.  ArulihtXAi 
ALLaroir'a  Poass  4n  Laoruaia  on  Aar. 
iwr.  We  are  Inlbrmed  br  the  editor  of 
Dana,  that  on  the  death  of  Kc.  AUitoo.  II 
bj  hti  Uterarr  eiecuton  to  prepare  hli 
correapondenn,  and  pnbllib  thrm  in  ode 
wrlElngf,  the  whole  makln£  two  Tolnmea 


there  hare  been  ft^^nent  c«lla  bt  the  pnblloatian  of  hia 
poema  asd  dC  hit  leetarea  «  Art,  It  waa  thoncfat  b«t  tt 
(In  them  at  onoe  to  the  pubUe  in  fielr  preaent  tanm, 
without  awaiting  the  eompletlon  of  the  whole  dealgn.  We 

pb;  and  Dorretpondence  are  publljhed,  thej  will  be  in 

etoiBd  Inatalmentor  arlohleaa>7,  thaflnt  being  ai  jet 

BZDWIHS.    a^  Mia  SiOff^aick.    We  an  cUd  to  aee  Ukal 

Mr,  Putnam,  baring  nearly  completed  hit  ralnabla  edl- 
tloue  of  Irrlog  and  Cooper,  haa  oommenoed  an  edition  of 
Mlai  8«tgwlck'>  Worki,  unl&rm  In  liie  end  appearance 
with  the  Ibrmai.    "  Redwood,"  the  flnt  of  the  leriea.  tm 


Jarptrf  Editifm.  No  library  It  ae^ 
:h  haa  not  a  mpjr  of  Ihia  etandaid 
10  opportnnlty,  probably,  haa  ever 


been  brought  out  with  great  rapldltj.  In  our  lait  numlwr 
we  had  the  pleuure  of  enaonnclng  only  tbe  fimt  Tolnme- 
Tbt  whole  work  it  now  complete.  Tbe  poblltbera  an- 
nonnce  Ullman't  Olbboa'a  Rome,  In  the  aane  alrle  and 
at  tbf^  lama  pikie.    i\>r  tali  bf  DtMiia  d  Dntrnpori,  JVew 

WrnnJicItt;  orOieWBrldina  aimnif-War.    Boiler. 


bwrd  of  a  United  Statu  frigate,  then  lying  ' 


rately  nndertook  the  rebr 
during  their  Toyagfl.  The  re 
Intbepreeentpuhllcation.    : 


awaken  Tery  ttrongly  publir  aUention  in  Great  Britain, 
where  tbe  hook  has  paand  rapidly  Uirough  tbur  edltlona, 
and  we  doubt  ont  a  Blmilar  Imprenlon  upon  the  pnbtlQ 


Fowlei,  of  Philadelphia. 


ire&oe  by  the  8*1.  J 


